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K.  GRAYSTON  and  G.  HERDAN 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  PASTORALS 
IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  STATISTICAL 
LINGUISTICS 

I 

The  authorship  of  the  Pastorals  must  have  been  among  the  first  instances 
inviting  the  application  of  quantitative  methods  in  literature.  Schleier- 
macher’s[i]  critical  campaign  against  the  authenticity  of  I  Timothy  uses  a 
great  array  of  hapax  legomena  for  establishing  the  linguistic  peculiarity  of  that 
Epistle.  The  controversy  continued  on  these  lines,  subsequent  workers  using 
linguistic  criteria  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  according  to  the  value  they 
attributed  to  them.  This  continued  until  1921  when  Harrison’s  book  on 
The  Problem  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  w  appeared,  in  which  he  presented  such 
overwhelming  linguistic  evidence  against  Paul’s  authorship  that  most  workers 
regarded  the  controversy  as  closed.  However,  this  was  not  so,  and  Harrison’s 
procedure  has  been  subjected  from  time  to  time  to  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism,  for  example,  by  W.  Michaelis  (3. 4],  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock  [5, 6],  D. 
Guthrie  [7]  and  B.  M.  Metzger  [»]. 

Harrison’s  linguistic  argument  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Pastorals  shows  certain  strongly  marked  peculiarities  as  compared 
with  the  other  Paulines.  It  is  true  that  every  Pauline  Epistle  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  its  use  of  certain  characteristic  expressions,  and  the  disuse 
of  others.  But  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  they  form  a 
clearly  defined  series,  and  the  actual  variations  among  them  keep  within 
certain  limits.  The  Pastorals  refuse  utterly  to  be  brought  within  this  series. 
The  explanation  put  forward  is  that  the  Pastorals  were  not  written  by  Paul, 
but  by  a  Paulinist  with  the  other  ten  Pauline  letters  before  him,  during  the 
half-century  a.d.  94-145. 

Harrison  deals  with  four  different  aspects  of  the  linguistic  problem: 

(1)  The  so-called  problem  of  the  hapax  legomena  as  the  number  of  words 
per  page  in  the  Pastorals  which  do  not  occur  either  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  in  the  other  Paulines; 

(2)  the  words  shared  by  the  Pastorals  and  other  New  Testament  writers, 
but  missing  from  the  other  ten  Paulines  ; 

(3)  the  Pauline  words  and  group  of  words  missing  from  the  Pastorals; 

(4)  grammatical  and  stylistic  differences. 

Guthrie’s  attack  [7]  against  these  conclusions  professes  in  general  to  be 
against  the  application  of  mathematics  to  literature  or  language,  and  may 
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be  regarded  in  a  way  as  being  typical  of  this  type  of  criticism.  ‘  Literary  art 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  equation’  (p.  214,  loc.  cit.),  and 
‘  Mathematical  calculations  can  never  prove  linguistic  affinity’.  Para¬ 
doxically  enough,  however,  in  detail  his  own  method  is  not  less  statistical 
than  Harrison’s.  This  will  be  shown  under  section  ii,  where  Harrison’s 
method  is  discussed  in  detail. 

As  regards  Guthrie’s  general  unbelief  in  the  suitability  of  quantitative 
methods  to  language,  which  makes  him  deny  the  sensible  stability  of  fre¬ 
quency  relations  as  a  characteristic  of  style,  it  seems  advisable  to  deal  with 
this  first,  since  it  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  here  that  Guthrie 
is  at  variance  with  the  modem  development  of  linguistics  as  a  science. 

We  take  as  a  starting-point  certain  remarks  from  the  summary  of  Harrison’s 
linguistic  argument.  He  says: 

They  [the  Pauline  Epistles]  form  a  clearly  defined  series,  and  the  actual  varia¬ 
tions  among  them  keep  within  certain  limits,  and  are  obedient  to  certain  laws. 

The  freedom  and  originality  of  the  genuine  Pauline  spirit  is  in  no  way  hampered 
by  its  obviously  unconscious  observance  of  these  laws. 

The  Pastorals  refuse  utterly  to  be  brought  within  or  near  this  series  [of  other 
Paulines]  and  at  every  point  exceed  these  limits  and  break  these  laws. 

Certain  instances  which  have  been  alleged  prove. .  .to  be. .  .striking  examples 
of  those  same  laws  which  we  have  found  governing  the  relation  between  the  ten 
Paulines,  but  not  between  these  and  the  Pastorals. 

It  is  the  emergence  of  such  laws  which  Guthrie  denies  when  he  says  that 
such  mathematical  calculations  as  used  by  Harrison  can  never  prove  lin¬ 
guistic  affinity. 

In  this  he  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  such  laws  are  today  considered 
as  established.  One  of  the  principal  results  of  structural  linguistics,  as  we 
know  it  today,  is  that  a  language  is  characterized  not  only  by  its  phonemic 
system,^  its  vocabulary  and  grammar,  but  ako  by  the  frequency  of  use 
attached  to  particular  linguistic  forms  through  their  continued  use  by  the 
members  of  the  speech  community.  It  has  come  to  light  through  recent 
investigations  that  there  is  a  far-reaching  similarity  between  the  members 
of  a  speech  community,  not  only  in  the  phonemic  system,  vocabulary  and 
grammar,  but  also  in  the  frequency  of  use  of  particular  linguistic  forms  such 
as  phonemes,  lexicon  items,  and  grammatical  forms  and  structures;  in  other 
words,  a  similarity  not  only  in  what  is  used  but  also  in  how  often  it  is  used  [9]. 

The  importance  of  the  frequency  distribution  of  language  as  a  linguistic 
factor  has  given  rise  to  the  construction  of  what  may  be  called  statistical 
dictionaries  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  complete  work  of  this  type  for 
biblical  Greek.  This  is  Morgenthaler’s  Statistik  des  Neutestamentlichen  Wort¬ 
schatzes  ho}.  In  the  fundamental  frequency  table  comprising  91  pages, 
Morgenthaler  lists  for  every  one  of  the  5436  words  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 

*  The  system  of  the  smallest  linguistic  features  with  distinctive  function  in  a  language. 
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New  Testament  its  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  various  books.  We  shall 
have  repeated  occasion  to  refer  to  Morgenthaler’s  work  since  we  shall  use 
this  most  complete  and  reliable  word  count  of  biblical  Greek  when  discussing 
Harrison’s  conclusions  and  Guthrie’s  objections. 

Harrison’s  methods  may  be  described  as  follows.  He  uses  as  a  criterion 
for  difference  of  style  mainly  the  number  of  what  he  calls  the  hapax  legomena 
per  page  of  text.  More  precisely,  he  compares  the  Pauline  Epistles  with 
regard  to  (a)  the  number  of  words  per  page  in  a  given  Epistle  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament;  and  (Ä)  the  number  of  words  per 
page  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  Paulines.  In  other  words,  the  average 
number  of  words  per  page  in  a  given  Epistle  which  are  peculiar  to  that 
EpisUe  with  regard  to  (a)  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  and  {V)  the  other 
Paulines.  He  compares  these  relative  numbers  as  they  result  for  each  of  the 
Pauline  Letters,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  for  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
they  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  in  the  other  Pauline  Letters.  He  then 
considers  the  frequency  of  occurrence  per  page  of  certain  grammatical  forms, 
particles,  participles,  etc.  in  the  various  Pauline  Letters  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  Pastorals,  from  which  he  concludes  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
in  the  use  of  grammatical  forms  between  the  Pastoral  letters  and  the  others  ; 
more  precisely,  he  counts  the  number  of  grammatical  forms  (constructions) 
per  page  which  occur  in  at  least  five  Paulines  but  are  missing  in  the  Pastorals 
(their  average  is  seventeen  per  page),  and  also  the  number  of  Pauline  particles, 
prepositions,  etc.  per  page  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Pastorals  (their  average 
is  nine  per  page).  Finally,  he  compares  the  proportion  of  what  he  calls  hapax 
legomena  in  the  various  Pauline  letters  which  are  also  used  by  second-century 
writers  and  finds  that  the  proportion  is  considerably  greater  for  the  Pastoral 
letters,  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  author  was  most  likely  not  Paul 
himself  but  a  second-century  writer. 

The  criticism  of  Harrison’s  work  by  Michaelis  ui  is  not  directed  against 
the  use  of  statistics  in  general,  but  against  Harrison’s  particular  method, 
especially  against  using  the  criterion  of  the  number  of  hapax  legomena  per 
page.  This  is  also  objected  to  by  Hitchcock  [si.  We  shall  deal  with  this  matter 
below.  Metzger’s  criticism  is  of  a  different  nature.  He  thinks  that  ‘it  is 
passing  strange  that  he  [Harrison]  has  taken  no  notice  of  a  fundamental 
study  in  English  which  came  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  Press  in 
1944’.  If  this  is  meant  to  reproach  Harrison  for  not  having  used  Yule’s 
particular  method  (correlations)  for  establishing  the  authorship  of  the  De 
Imitatione  Christi,  it  misses  the  point  that  the  conditions  for  that  method 
are  not  given  in  the  case  of  the  Pastorals.  Yule  was  faced  with  the  problem 
as  to  whether  the  Imitatio  was  to  be  attributed  to  à  Kempis  or  to  Gerson, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He  could,  therefore,  compare  the 
use  of  vocabulary  in  the  Imitatio  with  the  use  of  vocabulary  in  the  writings 
of  either  of  the  two  authors,  à  Kempis  and  Gerson,  for  which  correlation 
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methods  appeared  suitable.  In  the  case  of  the  Pastorals,  the  situation  is 
different.  The  problem  for  Harrison  was  whether  the  Pastorals  were,  or 
were  not,  written  by  Paul.  It  is  of  secondary  importance  that  he  tried  to 
establish  their  authorship  by  a  writer  in  the  first  or  second  century  a.d. 
Since  he  did  not  attempt  to  identify  that  writer,  the  only  material  available 
for  establishing  individual  authorship  in  this  case  are  the  Paulines  in  general 
and  the  Pastorals  in  particular.  For  deciding  the  question  whether  Paul 
was  the  author  of  the  Pastorals,  the  correlation  methods  did  not  appear 
suitable  because  we  could  not  aim  at  establishing  that  the  correlation  between 
the  Pastorals  and  Paul’s  style  was  less  than  that  between  the  Pastorals  and 
the  style  of  another  individual  author. 

Metzger  has  also  listed  certain  requirements  for  the  correct  application  of 
statistical  methods  to  literary  problems,  but  literature  is  a  field  which  to 
some  extent  requires,  and  already  possesses,  a  new  branch  of  statistics.  Not 
everything  which  it  is  sensible  to  apply  to  the  results  of  games  of  chance  is 
suitable,  or  needed,  when  investigating  literary  products  (see  reference  [9I, 
Introduction). 

Hitchcock’s  paper  on  Philo  and  the  Pastorals  [6]  concerns  the  particular 
relationship  as  given  in  its  title,  and  is  thus  rather  outside  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  Apart  from  it,  Hitchcock’s  numerical  tables  are  not  sufficiently  clear 
to  form  a  basis  for  argument. 


II 

A  critical  examination  reveals  certain  shortcomings  of  Harrison’s  method. 

(  I  )  What  Harrison  calls  hapax  legomena  are  not  strictly  hapax  legomem,  but 
words  peculiar  to  a  text.  A  hapax  legomenon  is  a  once-word,  that  is  a  word 
occurring  only  once  in  a  given  sample  or  text.  A  one-sample  word,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  word  peculiar  to  a  given  text,  no  matter  how  often  it  occurs. 
The  two  classes  of  words,  though  in  effect  overlapping  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  are  not  identical.  The  former  refers  to  frequency  only  within  a  sample, 
the  latter  to  vocabulary  connexion  between  samples.  That  Harrison  means 
by  hapax  legomena  not  once-words,  but  one-sample  or  one-epistle  words  is, 
for  instance,  quite  clear  from  the  heading  of  his  graphs  i  and  2.  The  first 
describes  itself  as  a  graph  of  the  hapax  legomena,  namely  the  words  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  which  do  not  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament; 
the  second  as  a  graph  of  the  hapax  legomena,  namely  the  words  in  one  Pauline 
Epistle  which  do  not  occur  in  the  other  Pauline  Epistles.  His  hapax  legomena 
are,  therefore,  one-epistle  words,  regardless  of  their  number  of  occurrences 
within  one  epistle. 

Since  Harrison  was  out  to  establish  the  degree  of  vocabulary  connectivity 
between  the  Epistles,  it  was  the  class  of  one-sample  words  he  had  to  consider, 
and  this  he  did,  no  matter  whether  he  called  them  hapax  legomena.  But  the 
confusion  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  using  the  term  hapax  legomena  for 
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one-sample  words,  or  of  omitting  to  distinguish  clearly  between  vocabulary 
and  occurrence,  led  to  a  more  definite  defect  of  method,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  next  paragraph. 

(2)  Harrison  works  throughout  with  the  number  of  words  peculiar  to 
an  Epistle  per  page.  (As  observed  above,  this  method  was  criticized  by 
Michaelis  [4]  and  more  recently  by  Guthrie  [7].)  This  means  that  he  referred 
vocabulary  to  occurrence  since  the  page  as  a  part  of  text  represents  a  certain 
number  of  occurrences.  He  quite  rightly  felt  the  need  for  standardizing  the 
number  of  words  by  the  text  length,  but  the  way  he  did  it  was  not  correct. 

He  was  not  aware  of  the  fact — nor  could  he  have  been  since  it  was  first 
pointed  out  in  1943 — that  the  ratio  of  a  specified  part  of  the  vocabulary, 
such  as  what  he  calls  hapax  legomena,  changes  with  text  length  for  purely 
statistical  reasons.  The  investigation  which  led  to  this  conclusion  was  carried 
out  on  sixty-one  works  of  Chaucer  and  it  was  shown  that  the  Romance 
vocabulary  he  used  in  each  work  when  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  text 
length,  in  terms  of  number  of  occurrences,  decreases  slightly  but  systemati¬ 
cally  with  text  length  [II].  The  number  of  hapax  legomena  per  page  of  the 
Pauline  letters  seems  to  show  a  similar  trend,  at  least  between  the  extremes 
of  length,  leaving  out  the  very  short  Philemon,  as  the  following  table  shows: 

Table  i 

Text  length 
(no.  of  occurrences) 


Gal. 

2220 

Rom. 

7094  . 

Lowest  numbers  of 

I  Cor. 

6807 

hapax  legomena  per  page 

II  Cor. 

4448. 

According 

to 

Tit. 

I  Tim. 

II  Tim. 

663) 
1586  ■ 
»235 

Highest  numbers  of 
hapax  legomena  per  page 

Harrison 

But  although  in  principle  Harrison’s  method  is  not  quite  correct  because 
it  is  subject  to  a  certain  purely  statistical  trend,  the  defect  is  not  very  serious, 
because  the  excess  of  the  number  of  words  peculiar  to  the  Pastorals  over  the 
number  of  such  words  in  other  Pauline  letters  is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  by  that  cause. 

Although  Guthrie  has  thus,  without  adducing  the  true  reason,  scored  a 
hit  when  he  objected  to  Harrison’s  method  of  working  with  the  number  of 
hapax  legomena  per  page,  yet  his  own  hypothesis  that  the  number  of  such 
words  will  increase  with  the  age  of  the  writer  is  unfounded,  especially  his 
adducing  Shakespeare’s  style  in  this  respect  is  not  supported  as  he  believes 
by  numerical  evidence  [12].  To  show  this  we  have  averaged  the  number  of 
hapax  legomena  per  page  of  works  by  Shakespeare  which  are  believed  to  have 
appeared  in  a  given  year.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  6. 
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Although  there  seems  a  rise  between  the  extremes  of  the  series,  the  trend 
between  these  extremes  is  anything  but  a  steady  linear  rise  and  the  deviations 
from  the  assumed  straight  line  trend  are  such  as  to  discount  the  assumption 
of  a  trend  altogether. 

Table  2 


Year  of 

Average  no.  of 
words  per  page 
peculiar  to  a 

production 

play 

1591 

5*5 

>592 

4-56 

»593 

463 

»594 

5-93 

»595 

6-0 

»596 

5-» 

»597 

81 

»598 

8-3 

»599 

6-4 

1600 

7-5 

1601 

— 

*  Hamlet. 


Year  of 

Average  no.  of 
words  per  page 
peculiar  to  a 

production 

play 

i6o2 

10-4* 

»603 

10- it 

1604 

7-2 

»605 

70 

1606 

9-7 

1607 

9-7 

1608 

6-6 

1609 

6-3 

1610 

6-8 

1611 

7» 

t  Troilus  and  Cressida. 


Michaelis  objects  to  the  graphical  arrangement  adopted  by  Harrison  which 
is  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  words  peculiar  to  a  writer  per 
page.  He  would  have  preferred  a  chronological  arrangement. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  chronological  arrangement  would  have  given 
a  differently  looking  graph,  it  would  not  have  changed  the  difference  between 
the  statistic  in  the  Pastorals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Paulines 
on  the  other,  and  it  is  only  that  difference  upon  which  Harrison  bases  his 
conclusion. 

Rightly  understood,  his  arrangement  of  increasing  ratios  is  graphically 
even  less  favourable  to  his  own  hypothesis,  since  a  superficial  observer  might 
get  the  impression  of  a  gradual  increase  of  the  statistic  in  question  in  the 
direction  from  the  other  Paulines  to  the  Pastorals. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  advisable  and  in  better  keeping  with  our  knowledge 
about  the  relation  between  vocabulary  and  frequency  of  occurrence  to 
relate  the  number  of  words  peculiar  to  a  text  to  the  total  vocabulary  of  the 
latter,  instead  of  working  with  the  vocabulary /occurrence  ratio  implied  in 
the  quantity  of  hapax  legomena  per  page  as  used  by  Harrison.  Michaelis  bl 
arrives  at  the  same  conclusion,  although  not  from  the  same  premises.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  true,  as  Metzger  [sj  believes  that  ‘  Harrison  would  have  reached 
entirely  different  results  had  he  reckoned  his  statistics ...  on  the  basis  of  their 
{hapax  legomena)  relation  to  the  total  number  of  different  Greek  words  per 
book*.  This  will  be  shown  below  (section  in). 

Michaelis  advocates  as  a  better  criterion  the  proportion  of  the  words 
peculiar  to  a  writer  (which  he  wrongly  calls  hapax  legomena)  to  the  total 
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vocabulary  of  that  writer,  but  admits  that  even  this  is  not  the  ideal  statistic 
to  use,  because  such  ratios  may  be  different  for  different  text  length,  which 
remark  is  statistically  sound.  He  offers,  however,  no  statistic  which  would 
take  both,  vocabulary  and  text  length,  into  account. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  C,  used  in  this  paper  (section  iii)  in  place 
of  the  percentage  of  words  peculiar  to  a  writer  per  page,  is  based  upon  the 
ratio  of  such  words  to  the  total  vocabulary  in  a  given  text — as  Michaelis 
demands — but  in  so  far  as  it  combines  it  with  the  proportion  of  words  com¬ 
mon  to  all  texts  which  depends  upon  the  number  of  parts  into  which  that 
total  (New  Testament  in  our  case)  is  divided,  it  is  also  based  upon  text 
length.  Moreover,  the  device  of  section  iv,  the  bi-logarithmic  type/token 
ratio,  clearly  takes  both  vocabulary  and  text  length  duly  into  account. 

(3)  Harrison’s  method  lacks  completeness.  By  considering  only  the  words 
peculiar  to  each  Pauline  letter,  we  confine  ourselves  to  one  particular  class 
of  words;  there  are  in  addition  the  words  common  to  two,  three. . .  all  thirteen 
letters,  each  class  of  which  has  some  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  vocabulary 
connectivity.  For  instance,  if  two  Epistles  were  to  a  great  extent  identical, 
say  through  one  having  been  copied  from  the  other,  the  number  of  words 
peculiar  to  either  of  these  Epistles  would  be  inordinately  small,  whereas 
that  of  words  common  to  both,  inordinately  large. 

As  an  epitome  of  vocabulary  connectivity  between  a  given  letter  and  the 
whole  group,  we  propose  to  use  the  sum  of  words  peculiar  to  that  letter  and 
words  common  to  all  letters  relative  to  the  total  vocabulary  of  the  letter 
concerned,  that  is  the  relative  frequency  of  words  belonging  to  either  of  the  extreme 
word  classes.  This,  in  a  way,  takes  care  of  the  intermediate  classes  and  may 
be  regarded  as  preferable  to  the  somewhat  one-sided  method  of  looking  only 
at  words  peculiar  to  one  letter.  If  need  be,  the  other  word  classes  could 
be  considered  in  detail. 

(4)  Finally,  there  is  the  shortcoming  in  Harrison’s  method  that  it  lacks 
a  standard  of  comparison.  Failing  such  a  standard,  one  can  only  compare 
the  word  class  frequency  in  any  one  letter  with  the  corresponding  one  in 
another  and  this  is  what  Harrison  does.  He  is,  however,  quite  aware  of  this 
not  being  very  satisfactory  owing  to  the  unequal  length  of  the  letters.  What 
is  needed  is  a  standard  of  comparison  telling  us  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
vocabulary  connectivity  on  pure  chance.  Any  connectivity  in  excess  of  this 
can  then  be  ascribed  to  a  particular  affinity  between  the  Epistles,  and  a 
connectivity  in  defect  of  it  to  differences  in  style  or  authorship,  provided  there 
is  no  definite  difference  in  content.  The  method  of  constructing  such  a  stan¬ 
dard  is  that  of  random  partitioning  of  vocabulary. 
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III 

It  was  indicated  in  section  ii  that  the  most  suitable  quantity  for  epitomizing 
vocabulary  connectivity  between  the  parts  of  a  whole  is  the  ratio: 

(Words  peculiar  to  a  chosen  part)  +  (Words  common  to  all  parts) 
Vocabulary  of  the  chosen  part  ’ 

which  we  shall  denote  by  C.  Written  in  a  slightly  different  form  as 


Words  peculiar  to  a  chosen  part  Words  common  to  all  parts 
Vocabulary  of  the  chosen  part  Vocabulary  of  the  chosen  part 


(0 


it  is  seen  to  represent  the  alternative  probability  that  a  word  is  either  peculiar  to  the 
part  or  common  to  all  parts.  This  means  that  it  gives  the  probability  for  a  word 
taken  at  random  from  the  text  to  be  either  peculiar  to  a  chosen  part  or 
common  to  all  parts.  Since  the  second  term  in  the  numerator  of  Cis  common 
to  all  parts,  a  C  larger  than  that  for  the  other  parts  can  only  be  due  to 
the  first  term  in  the  numerator  being  unduly  large  in  relation  to  the  total 
vocabulary  of  the  part  in  question,  which  would  point  to  a  peculiarity  of 
style. 


First  illustration: 

Table  3 

The  Pastoral  Letters 


No.  of  words  No.  of  words 

peculiar  to  common  to  all 
Vocabulary  a  letter  letters 

I  Tim.  541  281  no 

II  Tim.  458  223  no 

Tit.  303  106  no 


CiTto.  =  (28i  +  no)/54i  =  72-2%  C^t.  =  (io6+no)/303  =  71-3% 
CuTim.  =  (223+iio)/458  =  72-7% 


Second  illustration: 


Table  4 

The  Catholic  Letters 

No.  of  words 

No.  of  words 

peculiar  to 

common  to  all 

Vocabulary 

a  letter 

letters 

Epistle  of  James 

560 

277 

5a 

I  Pet. 

545 

263 

5* 

II  Pet. 

401 

165 

5a 

John  (I,  II  and  III) 

302 

87 

5a 

Jude 

227 

66 

5a 

Cj«.  =  (277  +  52)/56o  =  58-8%  =  (87  +  52)/302  =  46-2% 

CiPet.  =  (263  +  52)/545  =  577%  =  (66+ 52)7227  =  52-0% 

Cnprt.  =  (i65  +  5a)/40i  =  54-»% 
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We  give  in  Tables  3  and  4  two  illustrations  of  that  remarkable  property, 
namely  the  stability  of  the  alternative  probability  that  a  word  is  either 
peculiar  to  a  part  or  common  to  all  parts  of  a  given  text. 

The  homogeneity  in  the  use  of  vocabulary  of  the  Pastoral  letters  is  epitomized 
by  the  sensible  stability  of  C.  The  Catholic  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
grouped  above,  show  a  lack  of  stability  of  C  which  points  to  differences  in 
style,  and  possibly  of  authorship. 

It  is  important  for  a  sensible  application  of  the  method — comparison  of 
different  texts  in  terms  of  C — that  there  should  not  be  too  violent  fluctuations 
in  text  length.  For  this  reason,  the  exceptionally  short  Philemon  letter  was 
not  included — only  ten  of  its  words  do  not  occur  in  the  other  Epistles — 
and  the  Thessalonians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pastorals  on  the  other, 
were  each  regarded  as  one  unit,  at  least  provisionally. 

For  the  Pauline  group  the  quantities  from  which  to  calculate  C  in  this 
way  are  as  follows  : 

Table  5 


The  Pauline  Letters 


Epistle 

Vocabulary 

Epistle  to  the  Romans 

1068 

I  Cor. 

967 

II  Cor. 

792 

Gal. 

526 

Eph. 

529 

Phü. 

448 

Col. 

43« 

I  and  II  Thess. 

47» 

Pastorals 

901 

From  which  we  have: 


No.  of  words 

No.  of  words 

peculiar  to 

common  to 

Occurrences 

a  letter 

i  U  letters 

7094 

281 

81 

6807 

246 

81 

4448 

177 

81 

2220 

92 

81 

2425 

83 

81 

1624 

75 

81 

»577 

68 

81 

2296 

58 

81 

3484 

335 

81 

% 


CBom.  =  362/1068  =  33-9 
Cl  Cor.  =  327/  967  =  33-8 

Cnc«.  =  258/  792  =  32  6 

Cou.  =  173/  526  =  32-8 

CEph.  =  164/  529  =  31-0 

Cphii.  =  156/  448  =  34-8 

Ccoi.  =  159/  431  =  34-6 

CTh«..(i.n)  =  139/  47>  =  29  5 

Cprt.  =  416/  901  =  46  2 


Most  of  the  values  of  C  are  within  the  range  32-34  %,  but  two  are  outstand¬ 
ing:  the  value  for  the  Pastorals  with  46%  and  that  for  the  Thessalonians 
with  29  %.  These  values  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  exceptional  numbers 
of  words  peculiar  to  the  Pastorals  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Thessalonians, 
on  the  other.  The  Pastoral  letters,  with  their  combined  length  of  3484  words 
might  be  expected  to  have  about  130  words  peculiar  to  them;  they  have. 
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however,  in  fact  335  such  words.  The  Thessalonian  letters  which  together 
comprise  2296  word  occurrences  and  are  thus  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
Galatian  and  Ephesian  letters,  can  be  expected  to  have  about  eighty  to  ninety 
words  peculiar  to  them  ;  they  have,  however,  in  fact  only  fifty-eight  such  words. 

The  exceptionally  low  value  of  C  for  the  Thessalonian  letters  might  be  a 
consequence  of  the  author  of  II  Thessalonians  having  copied  part  of  I  Thes- 
salonians.  In  such  a  case  the  number  of  words  peculiar  to  one  Epistle  is 
naturally  reduced,  and  the  number  of  words  common  to  both  is  inordinately 
increased.  In  fact,  the  number  of  words  common  to  both  Thessalonian 
letters  is  145  which,  for  the  size  of  the  letters,  is  exceptionally  high.  In 
particular,  there  are  not  fewer  than  sixty  words  common  to  both  letters  which  are 
either  hapax  legomena  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  of  occurring  once  in  the 
letter)  or  dislegomena  in  both  letters^  or  hapax  legomenon  in  one  and  dislegomenon 
in  the  other.  This  clearly  speaks  for  the  partial  identity  of  the  two  letters. 

Thus  the  linguistic  evidence  in  terms  of  C  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Pastorals 
show  less  vocabulary  connectivity  with  the  total  Pauline  vocabulary  than 
the  rest  of  the  letters,  and  this  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  conclusions 
reached  on  purely  literary  grounds.  In  particular,  the  magnitude  of  C  for 
the  Pastorals  supports  strongly  the  hypothesis  of  a  non-Pauline  authorship. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  improved  statistical  method  presented  here 
is  thus  in  agreement  with  that  reached  by  Harrison. 

The  conclusion  about  peculiarity  of  style  in  the  Pastorals  and  Thessalonians 
was  arrived  at  by  comparing  Cpgt  and  C  Theas,  ''^th  the  C  values  from  the 
other  Epistles.  But  strictly  speaking,  this  only  justifies  the  conclusion  about 
a  difference  in  style  between  the  two  groups,  and  not  the  conclusion  that 
Cpgt.  and  Cxheea.  were  different  from  what  might  be  expected  in  terms  of  C 
from  a  genuine  Pauline  Epistle.  For  all  we  know,  even  the  values  of  C 
between  32  %  and  34  %  might  not  correspond  to  expectation  !  This  shows 
the  need  for  a  standard  of  comparison,  that  is  a  value  of  C  to  be  expected 
if  the  style  was  sensibly  the  same  in  all  Epistles,  that  is,  differed  not  more 
from  Epistle  to  Epistle  than  might  be  accounted  for  by  differences  through 
random  sampling  from  the  same  universe.  Such  a  standard  is  provided 
by  the  method  of  random  partitioning  of  vocabulary. 

Let  us  think  of  the  total  vocabulary  of  the  Pauline  letters  in  terms  of  its 
frequency  distnbution  ;  that  is,  the  distribution  of  vocabulary  items  according 
to  their  number  of  occurrence.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  we  write  out 
all  the  woros  on  counters,  giving  a  word  that  occurs  x  times  x  counters, 
and  then  deal  them  at  random  into  thirteen  trays  labelled  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
To  ensure  approximate  randomness,  we  might  toss  the  counters  into  a  spin¬ 
ning  circular  tray  with  thirteen  equal  partitions.  A,  B,...  M.  Sorting  the 
counters  in  each  partition  according  to  the  vocabulary  items,  and  listing 
and  counting  the  vocabulary  items  in  each,  we  shall  then  have  classes  of  words 
occurring  in  one,  two,... all  thirteen  partitions.  According  to  the  way  in 
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which  we  arrive  at  these  numbers,  they  could  be  said  to  represent  the  random 
distribution  of  vocabulary,  and  this  forms  the  yardstick  against  which  to 
judge  the  actual  distribution  of  vocabulary.  For  the  mathematical  structure 
of  the  random  partitioning  function  and  the  necessary  computations,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  forthcoming  book  by  one  of  us  (Herdan)  entitled 
Type-Token  Mathematics,  which  has  a  numerical  table  from  which  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  word  occurring  in  i,  2,...n  parts  can  be  read  off  directly,  which 
saves  most  of  the  arithmetical  labour  for  calculating  the  random  partitioning 
numbers. 

The  following  table  gives  in  column  i  the  different  word  classes  according 
to  the  number  of  Pauline  letters  in  which  a  word  occurs,  in  column  2  the 
average  number  of  words  per  class  (apart  from  the  last  class  where  the 
number  is  unique)  calculated  from  the  actual  word  count,  and  in  column  3 
the  theoretical  numbers  arrived  at  by  random  partitioning  of  the  total 
vocabulary  among  nine  parts  of  equal  size. 


Table  6 


(I) 

Number  of 
Pauline  letters 
in  which  a 

(a) 

(3) 

particular 

Average  class 

Theoretical 

word  occurs 

frequency 

frequencies 

9 

81 -o 

>74 

8 

4-67 

8-5 

7 

1-64 

2-1 

6 

083 

I-I 

5 

o-8o 

I-O 

4 

1-32 

>•4 

3 

289 

3> 

2 

12-8o 

13*2 

I 

157-22 

>32*5 

From  the  theoretical  figures  the  quantity  C  can  be  calculated, 
which  is  of  course  the  same  for  each  of  the  nine  parts  and  results 
as  C^iieor.  =  3o6'5/ï 835*7  =  36*8  %•  This  is  the  expected  value  of  C  under 
the  assumption  of  a  sensible  sameness  of  style  among  the  nine  Epistles  in  the 
group  and  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  the  values  of  V  from  the  majority  of  the 
Epistles,  that  is  all  except  Cpgj^  and  C -rheas.  That  this  should  be  so  in  spite 
of  the  different  length  of  the  letters,  which  means  that  the  random  partition¬ 
ing  into  equal  parts  is  not  strictly  speaking  what  is  called  fitting  an  observed 
distribution,  shows  that  C  possesses  a  certain  robustness  which  increases  its 
usefulness  in  practical  work  where  exact  equality  of  sample  size  most  often 
cannot  be  obtained. 

The  striking  excess  of  Cpg^^  over  must  be  interpreted  as  evidence 

of  the  difference  in  style  through  the  use  of  an  excessive  number  of  words 
peculiar  to  the  Pastorals,  and  thus  provides  evidence  against  their  authenticity. 
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The  most  striking  evidence,  perhaps,  for  the  singular  position  of  the  Pastorals 
among  the  Paulines  is  provided  by  what  we  shall  call  the  bi-logarithmic 
type /token  ratio. 

What  is  commonly  understood  by  the  type/token  ratio  is  the  ratio  of 
vocabulary  (  ïQ  text  length  {M)  in  terms  of  number  of  words,  which 

is  dependent,  and  thus  varies  with  both  V  and  jV.  This  can  be  seen  from 
column  4  of  Table  7  where  these  ratios  are  given  for  the  thirteen  Paulines. 
However,  it  can  be  deduced  from  theoretical  considerations  that  the  ratio 
log  F/log  jV  should  be  sensibly  constant  for  samples  from  a  given  text.^ 
Moreover,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  conclusion  can  be  extended  so  as 
to  apply  not  only  to  samples  from  a  given  text,  but  to  different  texts  which 
are  sufficiently  homogeneous  in  content  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  relation  in  question  as  a  general  linguistic  law  can  be  formulated  as 

logr(JV)/logA'  =  y, 
which,  when  written  in  the  form 


logF(JVl  =  ylogjV' 


(2) 


is  seen  to  represent  a  straight  line  through  the  origin  with  y  as  the  tangent 
of  its  angle  of  inclination  towards  the  horizontal. 

To  test  this  result,  we  have  plotted  V  against  jV  on  a  bi-logarithmic  grid 
for  the  thirteen  Pauline  Epistles  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (Fig.  i). 


Pauline  Eputle 

Text  length 

(L) 

Table  7 

Vocabulary 

(V) 

Typc/tokcn 
ratio  {VI ff) 

y= 

(logP/logJV) 

Rom. 

7094 

1068 

01 505 

0-7864 

I  Cor. 

6807 

967 

0-1420 

0-7788 

II  Cor. 

4448 

792 

0-1780 

0-7944 

Gal. 

2220 

526 

0-2369 

0-8131 

Eph. 

2425 

529 

0-2181 

0-8046 

Phü. 

1624 

448 

0-2758 

0-8257 

Col. 

»577 

43  > 

0-2733 

0-8238 

I  Thess. 

>472 

366 

0-2486 

0-8092 

II  Thess. 

824 

250 

0-3033 

0-8223 

I  Tim. 

1586 

54> 

0-34  >  > 

0-8540 

II  Tim. 

>235 

458 

0-3705 

0-8605 

Tit. 

663 

303 

0-4570 

0-8794 

Philem. 

328 

>4> 

0-4298 

0-8542 

Total 

32303 

2648 

0-0819* 

0-7590* 

*  Calculated  as  the  ratio  of  the  totak  (log  totak)  of  columns  2  and  3. 


^  G.  Hcrdan,  Type-Token  Mathematics,  A  Text-Book  of  Mathematical  Linguistics  (Montan  and  Co., 
The  Hague,  1959). 
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Table  7  gives  in  column  5  the  values  for  y  for  the  individual  Pauline 
Epistles  and  also  for  the  total.  Apart  from  the  three  Pastorals  (I  Timothy, 
II  Timothy,  Titus),  y  can  be  regarded  zis  sensibly  constant,  and  we  may 
regard  its  average  for  the  ten  Pauline  Epistles  (that  is,  without  the  Pastorals), 
0-8113,  as  epitomizing  the  logarithmic  type /token  relation  for  the  Pauline 
Epistles  in  general.  Formula  (2)  thus  becomes  for  that  series 

logVßogN  =  0-8113. 


Fig  I.  The  points  are  plotted  on  a  double-logarithmic  grid. 

•  for  Pauline  letters  and  the  whole  New  Testament. 

X  for  St  John’s  Gospel,  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,  Catholic  Letters  and  Revelation. 

A  ring  around  either  •  or  x  is  used  to  make  items  of  importance  for  the  argument  in  the  text 
more  conspicuous. 

Pst.  =  Pastoral  Letters. 

C.L.  =  Catholic  Letters. 

Jo.  Lt.  =  St  John’s  Letters. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  have  given  in  column  4  the  conventional 
type/token  relation  for  each  letter  and  for  the  whole  which  can  be  seen  to 
be  anything  but  constant. 

Fig.  I  shows  a  very  satisfactory  straight  line  relation  between  log  F  and 
\ogM  for  the  individual  Pauline  Epistles  and  for  the  total  of  vocabulary  and 
text  length  in  all  Paulines.  This  is  as  it  should  be  since  any  individual  Pauline 
Epistle  can  be  regarded  as  a  sample  from  the  total.  We  note  that  the  Pastorals 
(cumulatively  and  individually)  are  the  only  exception  to  the  rule,  the  points 
being  distinctly  above  the  general  trend  of  log  V  and  log  jV  for  the  Paulines. 
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This  confirms  in  a  formal  way  the  suspicion  as  to  Pauline  authonhip  for 
these  Epistles.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  I  and  II  Thessalonians 
arc  both  on  the  line  in  agreement  with  their  being  both  of  true  Pauline  style, 
though  not  necessarily  coming  from  the  same  hand. 

V 

The  method  outlined  in  the  previous  section  enables  us  to  include  other 
New  Testament  Epistles  in  the  comparison,  such  as  Hebrews  (at  some  periods 
thought  to  be  Pauline),  and  the  Catholic  Letters  (James,  I  Peter,  II  Peter, 
I-III  John,  Jude). 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  required  for  the  analysis  in  terms  of  the 
logarithmic  type /token  ratio. 

Table  8 


Epistle 

Text  length 

(L) 

Vocabulary 

(F) 

Type/token 
ratio  (F/jV) 

y= 

(log  F/logJV) 

Heb. 

4942 

1038 

0*2100 

0*8166 

Jas 

1735 

560 

0*3228 

0*8483 

I  Pet. 

1669' 

545 

0*3265 

0*8491 

II  Pet. 

1103 

401 

0*3635 

0*8555 

I-III  John 

2597 

302 

0*1163 

0*7263 

Jude 

456 

227 

0*4989 

0*8860 

The  bi-logarithmic  plot  of  these  results  in  Fig.  i  shows  the  logarithmic 
type/token  ratio  for  James,  I  Peter,  II  Peter,  and  Jude,  to  be  all  above  the 
straight  line,  just  like  the  points  for  the  Pastorals.  This  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  their  style,  in  terms  of  the  use  of  vocabulary,  is  rather  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  in  the  Paulines  in  general.  The  fact  that  the  Pastorals  and  some 
of  the  Catholic  Letters  are  different  in  that  respect  from  the  Paulines  in 
general,  does  not,  of  course,  point  to  a  common  authorship.  It  merely 
means  a  similarity  in  style  in  that  respect. 

The  reliability  of  the  method  for  establishing  similarities  in  style  in  terms 
of  the  use  of  vocabulary  can  be  seen  from  the  following  rather  interesting 
fact.  The  letters  of  John,  by  contrast,  are  represented  by  a  plot  significantly 
below  the  straight  line  of  regression,  which  is  in  very  good  agreement  with 
the  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Revelation  are  also  represented 
by  points  in  that  position. 


VI 

So  far  only  the  use  of  vocabulary  has  been  considered  as  a  style  element, 
which  obviously  does  not  do  justice  to  the  complexity  of  the  concept  of  style. 
It  was  rightly  said  that  ‘the  style  is  the  man’,  from  which  it  follows  that  it 
must  have  more  characteristic  elements  than  just  the  use  of  vocabulary. 
Accordingly,  Harrison  finds  the  need  for  adducing  more  evidence  for  the 
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peculiarity  of  the  style  of  Pastorals,  quite  apart  from  the  additional  effort 
to  show  their  close  relationship  with  the  works  by  second-century  writers. 
Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  the  linguistic  evidence  is  strong  enough  to 
justify  the  conclusion  of  a  very  different  style  in  the  Pastorals.  Whether  this 
implies  a  difference  in  authorship  depends  upon  one’s  conception  of  what 
Style  means.  Statistics  can  do  no  more  than  establish  such  differences.  To 
believe,  as  Guthrie  does,  that  style  is  easily  and  unaccountably  changed 
according  to  the  momentary  mood  of  the  writer  would  seem  to  be  contrary 
to  the  idea  that  ‘the  style  is  the  man’.  It  may  be  true  for  everyday  writing 
and  the  simple  recording  of  events,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  inspired 
writing  and,  especially  of  the  writing  of  a  man  who,  like  Paul,  was  obsessed 
with  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  who  was  dominated  by  language  rather 
than  the  reverse.  If  ever  a  writer  was  in  the  grip  of  his  own  words,  it  was 
Paul,  and  that  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  he  should  change  his  style 
at  will,  and  according  to  circumstances. 
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WERNER  FOËRSTER 

DIE  GRUNDZÜGE  DER  PTOLE- 
MAEISGHEN  GNOSIS 

(d.  dr.  JOH.  LEIPOLDT  ZUM  75.  GEBURTSTAG) 

I.  EINLEITUNG 

Irenaeus  hat  in  den  ersten  acht  Kapiteln  des  ersten  Buches  seines  Werkes 
Adversus  haereses  einen  geschlossenen  und  abgerundeten  Bericht  von  einem 
Zweige  der  valentinianischen  Gnosis  gegeben.  Die  gleiche  Quelle,  der  er 
folgt,  hat  auch  Clemens  von  Alexandrien  in  seinen  Excerpta  e  Theodoto  Kap. 
43-65  ausgezogen.^  Das  gleiche  System  —  oder  ein  aufs  engste  verwandtes 
—  lassen  der  Brief  des  Ptolemaeus  an  Flora,*  eine  von  Irenaeus  zitierte 
Auslegung  des  Johannes- Prologs*  und  die  zahlreichen  Fragmente  des  Herak- 
leon*  erkennen.  Der  Gegenstand  der  nachfolgenden  Untersuchung  bildet 
das  von  Irenaeus  dargelegte  und  von  Clemens  excerpierte  System,  das  ich 
nach  Sagnards  Vorgang  mit  Ptolemaeus  verbinde.®  Irenaeus  hat  in  seinem 
großen  Bericht  auch  Züge  aus  einer  anderen  Spielart  des  Valentinianismus 
eingearbeitet;  die  Scheidung  dieser  beiden  ‘Systeme  A  und  B’®  ist  aber 
meist  leicht  zu  vollziehen.’  Auch  Anklänge  an  andere  gnostische  Systeme 
fehlen  nicht  und  müssen  gleichfalls  unberücksichtigt  bleiben.®  Ironische 
Zwischenbemerkungen  und  Wendungen  des  Irenaeus,  denen  Sagnard  mit 
Recht  einen  besonderen  Abschnitt  gewidmet  hat,  spielen  in  der  Darstellung 
des  Kirchenvaters  eine  geringere  Rolle  als  in  der  späteren  Polemik  und  sind 
ebenfalls  leicht  zu  erkennen.®  Der  so  gereinigte  Bericht  des  Irenaeus,  ergänzt 
durch  die  Excerpte  des  Clemens,  zu  dessen  Verdeutlichung  wir  gelegentlich 


*  Die  Heranziehung  von  Exc.  ex  Theod.  29-68  als  eines  einheitlichen  Stückes  in  meinem  Von 
Valentin  oi  Herakleon  (Gießen,  1928),  S.  85ff.  war  verfehlt.  —  Das  Buch  wird  im  Folgenden  mit 
Foerster,  Val.  zitiert. 

*  Epiphanius,  Panarion  33,  3-7,  mit  den  anderen  zu  besprechenden  Quellen  abgedruckt  bei 
W.  Völker,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Gnosis  (Tübingen,  1932),  S.  87-93. 

*  Irenaeus,  adv.  haer.  i,  8,  5  f.  ;  bei  Völker,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  93-5. 

*  Zumeist  im  Johanneskommentar  des  Origenes;  bei  Völker,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  63-86.  —  Ich  zitiere 
die  Herakleonfragmente  im  Folgenden  nach  meiner  Zählung  (F.)  und  der  von  Brooke- 
Völker  (V.). 

‘  Fr.  M.-M.  Sagnard,  La  gnose  Valentinienne  et  le  témoignage  de  Saint  Irénée  (Paris,  1947)»  S.  227-32. 
Sagnards  Werk  ist  im  Folgenden  mit  Sagnard  zitiert. 

*  Nach  Lipsius’  Vorgang  von  K.  Müller  eingefuhrte  Bezeichnung,  vgl.  Foerster,  Val.  S.  48,  und 
Sagnard,  der  S.  146-98  eine  Gegenüberstellung  beider  Fassungen  gibt. 

^  S.  Foerster,  Val.  S.  44-79  und  Sagnard  a.  a.  O. 

*  Die  wichtigsten  auszuscheidenden  Sätze  aus  anderer  als  valentinianischer  Gnosis  werden  im 
Laufe  der  Untersuchung  genannt;  von  Sagnards  Analyse  unterscheide  ich  mich  hauptsächlich 
dadurch,  daß  ich  den  Abschnitt  über  den  Libertinismus  der  Gnostiker  schon  von  Ir.  i,  6  Mitte  an 
als  sich  nicht  auf  das  System  des  Ptolemäus  beziehend  ausscheide. 

*  Sagnard,  S.  266-91. 
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den  Brief  an  Flora  und  die  Fragmente  des  Herakleon  heranziehen,  bietet 
nun  ein  sehr  eigenartiges  und  eigenständiges  Ganzes,  dessen  Grundzüge  und 
besondere  Struktur  herauszustellen  sich  lohnt. 

II.  DAS  SYSTEM  DES  PTOLEMAEUS  ALS  ‘GNOSIS’^ 

Für  die  Gnosis  ist  charakteristisch,  daß  in  ihr  ein  grundsätzlicher  Schnitt 
gemacht  wird  zwischen  dem  Kosmos  in  seinem  antiken  Umfang  und  einem 
unweltlichen  göttlichen  Sein.  Innerhalb  der  Welt,  dem  Kosmos,  ist  im 
Menschen  ein  überweltliches  Göttliches  so  gefangen,  daß  es  nicht  um  sich 
weiß  und  sich  nicht  aus  eigener  Kraft  befreien  kann.  Ein  außerweltlicher 
‘Ruf’  bringt  ihm  die  ‘Erkenntnis’  seiner  selbst,  die  die  Gefangenschaft 
durchbricht,  bringt  die  ‘Gnosis’,  die  das  Grundereignis  der  Rettung  ist. 
Vollendet  aber  wird  die  Rettung  erst  in  einer  endzeitlichen  und  endgültigen 
Trennung  des  göttlichen  Kernes  im  Menschen  von  der  Welt;  diese  Trennung 
führt  ihn  erst  wirklich  in  die  göttliche  Welt  zurück. 

Auch  in  dem  System  des  Ptolemaeus  wird  der  grundsätzliche  Schnitt 
zwischen  dem  Kosmos  und  einer  überweltlichen  göttlichen  Welt,  dem 
‘Pieroma’,  gemacht:  nichts  ‘Psychisches’  kann  ins  Pieroma  eingehen.^ 
Allerdings  wird  hier  schon  einer  der  besonderen  Züge  des  ptolemaeischen 
Systems  sichtbar,  insofern  es  zwischen  dem  Pieroma  und  der  Welt  einen  mitt¬ 
leren  Bereich  des  ‘Psychischen’  annimmt.  Diese  mittlere  Stellung  bedeutet 
nicht,  wie  bei  den  ophitischen  Systemen,  daß  das  Psychische  zwischen  den 
beiden  getrennten  Welten  des  Unge wordenen  und  des  Gewordenen  vermittelt, 
sondern  gibt  ihm  eine  eigene,  für  sich  stehende  Wesensart. 

Im  Gegensatz  zum  griechischen  Kreislaufdenken  wird  auch  bei  Ptolemaeus 
von  einem  Anfang  und  von  einem  Ende,  einem  Zustand  ‘für  immer’*  ge¬ 
sprochen.  Die  Weltgeschichte  ist  ein  großes  Drama,  dessen  Peripetie  das 
Kommen  der  Gnosis  ist;  das  Ende  aber  kann  erst  eintreten,  wenn  ‘alles 
Pneumatische  durch  Erkenntnis  gestaltet  und  vollendet  ist’.*  Indem  das 
System  darstellt,  wie  ein  überweltliches  Götdiches  in  die  Welt  geraten  ist 
und  wie  es  durch  Gnosis  daraus  erlöst  wird,  ist  es  selbst  der  ‘Ruf’  der 
Gnosis.  Ob  sich  die  gnostische  Quelle,  die  Irenaeus  und  Clemens  ausge¬ 
schrieben  haben,  als  eine  Offenbarungsschrift  und  somit  unmittelbar  als 
gestaltgewordener  göttlicher  Ruf  gibt,  ist  nicht  mehr  auszumachen;  ihr  Sinn 
geht  jedenfalls  dahin.  Daneben  aber  erscheint  die  Gestalt  Christi  in  zwei¬ 
facher  Weise  als  ‘  Ruf  ’  :  einmal,  indem  Christus  in  seinen  Worten  die  Erkennt¬ 
nis  bringt  und  so  die  ‘Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  gemäß’  herbeiführt,  zum 

*  Zum  Folgenden  verweise  ich  auf  meinen  Aufsatz  ‘Das  Wesen  der  Gnosis’  in  Die  Welt  als 
GtsckkhU,  XV  (1955),  S.  100-14. 

*  un64v  yip  yuxudw  IVT65  nXiipcbiiorros  Ir.  ti  7>  —  Zitate  aus  dem  ersten  Buch  von  Irenaeus 

eä».  haer.  werden  weiterhin  nur  mit  Kapitel  und  §  zitiert. 

*wrUn«,  6,  i  geg^n  Ende;  sl;  t6  -irovnMt,  7,  5. 

tV  Si  ouvriXsiov  iosoOcn,  örow  uopfcoOQ  koI  TeAnuOfj  yvd>oti  iräw  t6  nvtvnwfriKÖw,  6,  I. 
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anderen,  indem  er  in  seinem  Schicksal  urbildlich  das  rettende  Geschehen 
der  Lösung  des  ‘Pneumatischen’  von  der  Welt  darstellt.  Darin  sind  die 
beiden  Formen  des  Rufes  enthalten,  die  fiir  die  Gnosis  kennzeichnend  sind: 
der  himmlische  ‘Brief’  und  der  ‘Urmensch’,  dessen  Schicksal  die  rettende 
Kunde  ist. 


III.  DIE  BESONDERE  GRUNDSTRUKTUR  DES 
PTOLEMAEISGHEN  SYSTEMS 

Dieser  allgemeine  Grundzug  der  Gnosis  ist  nun  im  System  des  Ptolemaeus  in 
einer  besonderen,  eigenartigen  und  sehr  durchdachten,  streng  durchgeführ¬ 
ten  Form  entwickelt,  sodaß  hier  eine  Gestalt  der  Gnosis  vorliegt,  die  sich 
in  der  Geschlossenheit  der  Konzeption  mit  Manis  System  messen  kann,  an 
gedanklicher  Tiefe  es  aber  übertrifFt. 

(fl)  Zunächst  fallen  im  ptolemaeischen  System  zwei  Stichworte  auf,  die 
immer  wiederkehren  und  darum  eine  besondere  Stellung  haben  :  ‘  Gestaltung 
dem  Sein’  und  ‘Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach’.^  Objekt  dieser  beiden 
Gestaltungen  ist  das  Göttliche  und  zwar,  wie  wir  gleich  sehen  werden,  auf 
den  drei  Stufen  des  Seins,  die  unterschieden  werden.  Was  mit  diesen  beiden 
Gestaltungen  gemeint  ist,  kann  uns  ein  Blick  auf  die  Simon  von  Gitta 
zugeschriebene  MeydcAri  ’ATTÔçaois  zeigen.*  Dort  ist  von  dem  Göttlichen  im 
Menschen  gesagt,  daß  es  wie  die  mathematische  Anlage  im  Menschen  ge¬ 
staltet  werden,  aber  auch  unentwickelt  bleiben  kann.  Gestaltung  dem  Sein 
nach  ist  das  einfache  Geschaffenwerden  des  Göttlichen,  Gestaltung  der 
Erkenntnis  nach  dagegen  das  Sich-Selbst-Bewußtwerden  des  Göttlichen, 
wodurch  es,  mit  der  MeyàXri  ’ATrôçaois  zu  sprechen,  aus  der  Potentialität 
zur  Aktualität  kommt.®  Der  Unterschied  zwischen  der  MeydXr)  ’Airôçaais 
und  Ptolemaeus  liegt  darin,  daß  jene  meint,  das  Göttliche  im  Menschen 
könne  auch  unentwickelt  bleiben  und  so  verloren  gehen,  während  nach  dem 
Valentinianer  das  Ende  erst  kommen  kann,  wenn  alles  Pneumatische  durch 
die  Erkenntnis  gestaltet  worden  ist.*  Mit  der  Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis 
nach  aber  ist  das  Ende  selbst  noch  nicht  da.  Das  Endziel  für  das  Göttliche 
im  Menschen  ist  die  ‘Ruhe  im  Gamos’,  mit  Herakleon  zu  reden,®  die  endgül¬ 
tige  Vereinigung  des  weiblich  gedachten  Göttlichen  im  Menschen  mit 
seiner  männlichen  Syzygie  und  der  Eingang  in  das  Pieroma  nach  Ptolemaeus. 
Es  ist  nicht  richtig,  in  diesen  Spekulationen  nur  Transponierung  sinnlicher 
Freuden  in  das  Jenseits  nach  Art  des  islamischen  Paradieses  zu  sehen.  Sie 
sind  vielmehr  Ausdruck  dafür,  daß  mit  der  Gnosis,  mit  der  Selbsterfassung 
des  Göttlichen  im  Menschen  noch  nicht  die  Fülle  des  Seins  des  Menschen 
verwirklicht  ist.®  In  drei  Stufen  also  vollzieht  sich  das  Werden  des  Gött- 

*  Stellen  Foerster,  Val.,  Register,  und  Sagnard,  Register. 

*  Hippolyt,  Refill,  vi,  la,  a  ff.,  bei  Völker  (s.  oben,  S.  i6,  Anm.  a),  S.  5. 

*  Vgl.  Hippolyt,  Refut.  vi,  la,  a:  Suwämei,  oök  hspydçt. 

*  6,  I,  s.  o^n,  S.  17,  Anm.  4.  ®  Frg.  10  F.  =  12  V. 

*  Darf  man  an  C.  G.  Jungs  Gedanken  über  animus  und  anima  denken? 
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liehen,  zunächst  im  Menschen  :  Gestaltung  dem  Sein  —  der  Erkenntnis 
nach  —  Syzygie. 

(b)  Der  zweite  besondere  Zug  dieser  Gnosis  ist,  daß  diese  dreigeteilte 
Ereignisreihe  auf  einer  dreifachen  Seinsstufe  wiederkehrt:  zunächst  im 
Pieroma  selbst,  dann  in  einer  übermateriellen  Sphäre,  endlich  innerhalb 
des  Kosmos  im  Menschen.  Der  erste  Seinsbereich  ist  das  Pieroma,  die  gött¬ 
liche  Welt  an  sich.  Von  dem  Urpaar  Bu6ôç  und  Ziyi^  wçrden  achtundzwanzig 
weitere  göttliche  Wesenheiten  hervorgebracht,  indem  das  Urpaar  ein  weiteres 
Paar,  eine  Syzygie,  schafft,  diese  ein  weiteres  Paar  u.  s.  w.  Dabei  hat  die 
erste  Vierheit,  die  beiden  ersten  Syzygien,  eine  Sonderstellung,  ähnlich  auch 
die  erste  Achtheit.  Alle  ‘Äonen’  —  Erscheinungen,  die  zwischen  rein  ideellen 
Gebilden  und  realen  Gestalten  schweben  —  außer  der  ersten  Vier-  oder 
Achtheit,  erhalten  nur  die  Gestaltung  dem  Sein  nach.  Nur  der  Noös,  der 
männliche  Teil  der  zweiten  Syzygie,  erkennt  den  ‘Vater’,  den  Urgrund. 
Er  will  den  anderen  Äonen  die  Größe  des  Vaters,  daß  er  nämlich  unfaßbar 
ist,  mitteilen,  wird  aber  von  der  Xiyf|  daran  gehindert,  da  alle  Äonen  zum 
TTÖOos  jTiTi^CTECos  Toö  TTpoirdropos  kommen  sollen,  und  so  begehren  denn 
auch  ‘alle  Äonen  in  einer  Art  Ruhe  ihren  Erzeuger  zu  sehen  und  die  anfangs¬ 
lose  Wurzel  kennenzulernen ’.^  Das  heißt  ja  nichts  anderes,  als  daß  ihnen 
die  ‘Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach’  bewußt  vorenthalten  wird.  Erst  als 
ein  zweites  Stadium  werden  nach  einigen  Zwischenfallen  durch  eine  neue 
Syzygie  (Christus  und  Heiliger  Geist)  die  Äonen  belehrt,  an  Gestalt  und 
Einsicht  (popçfj  Kal  yveouT))  eins  und  einander  gleich,  die  männlichen  unter¬ 
einander  ebenso  wie  die  weiblichen.  Nun  tritt  erst,  als  ein  drittes  Stadium, 
die  vollkonunene  Ruhe  ein:  àvonroa/aàiieva  TeXécos  (2,  6)  und  der  gottge¬ 
wollte  Zustand,  daß  alles  Gott  lobt,  wird  erreicht.  So  ist  schon  im  Pieroma 
eine  Dreistadienentwicklung  beschrieben,  die  ausdrücklich  als  gottgewollt 
bezeichnet  wird. 

Genau  das  Gleiche  vollzieht  sich  nun  auf  einer  zweiten  Seinsstufe,  auf 
der  die  Gestalt  einer  ’EvOOutictis  die  entscheidende  Rolle  spielt.  Sie  ist 
zunächst  ganz  ungestaltet,  aber  doch  eine  pneumatische  Wesenheit  (2,  4). 
Dann  streckt  sich  Christus  aus  dem  Pieroma  heraus  zu  ihr  hin  und  gibt  ihr 
die  Gestaltung  dem  Sein,  aber  nicht  die  der  Erkenntnis  nach,  wie  ausdrück¬ 
lich  bemerkt  wird  (4,  i).  Die  Absicht  ist  dabei,  daß  der  Mangel  an  der 
Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach  ihr  ihren  unbefriedigenden  Zustand  zum 
Bewußtsein  bringen  soll,  damit  sie  sich  nach  dem  Besseren  ausstrecke.  In 
diesem  Zustand  gerät  sie  in  Leiden  und  Leidenschaften  (irdOri),  kommt  aber 
schließlich  in  einen  anderen  Zustand,  dem  der  è7naTpo<pf|  èirl  tôv  3000- 
TTou^CTovra.  Diese  ‘Hinwendung’  führt  dazu,  daß  ihr  Hilfe  zuteil  wird; 
eine  Gestalt,  über  die  wir  noch  zu  sprechen  haben,  der  ‘Heiland’,  kommt 
mit  einer  Menge  von  Engeln  aus  dem  Pieroma  zu  ihr  und  gibt  ihr  die 
Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach  und  Heilung  von  ihren  ttöcBti.  Aber  —  das 
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wird  erst  in  einem  anderen  Zusammenhang  deutlich  ausgesprochen  —  das 
Letzte,  die  Syzygie,  wird  ihr  noch  nicht  zuteil.  Der  Heiland  ist  ihr  wohl  als 
zugedacht,  aber  er  trennt  sich  zunächst  wieder  von  der  ’EvOOm^ojs, 
sodaß  das  Bild  der  biblischen  Hanna  in  Luk.  ii,  die  sieben  Jahre  mit  ihrem 
Mann  zusammengelebt  hat  und  dann  84  Jahre  lang  Witwe  war,  auf  sie 
gedeutet  wird  (8,  4).  Erst  am  Ende  der  Welt  wird  sie  den  Heiland  als  ihren 
Bräutigam  erhalten  und  ins  Pieroma  eingehen.  So  ist  auch  auf  dieser  Seins¬ 
stufe  der  gewollte  Dreischritt  des  Geschehens  deutlich  herausgestellt. 

Ähnlich  ist  es  auf  der  dritten  Stufe  des  Seins,  in  dieser  Welt.  Von  der  eben 
genannten  ’EvôûurjCTis  wird  das  Göttliche  in  Menschen  hineingesät  und 
erhält  dadurch,  ohne  daß  der  Ausdruck  fallt,  die  Gestaltung  dem  Sein  nach. 
Um  dieses  Götdiche  im  Menschen  zur  Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach 
zuzubereiten,  ist  die  Welt  überhaupt  geschaffen  (6,  i),  ein  Gedanke,  der 
in  ähnlicher  Form  auch  in  der  MeydAri  ’ArrôçaCTis  begegnet.^  Wie  die 
’EvOu|ir|CTis  durch  die  anfängliche  Verweigerung  der  Gestaltung  der  Erkennt¬ 
nis  nach  in  Leiden  und  Leidenschaften  gerät  und  sich  dann  zum  flehentlichen 
Bitten  umwendet,  so  ist  das  Pneumatische  im  Menschen  mit  dem  Psychischen 
‘zusammengespannt’,  Iva  iroipov  yévriTai  Trpös  CnroSox^lv  toö  TeXefou  (5, 6); 
es  soll  auf  diese  Weise  ‘erzogen’  werden.  Dann  kommt  der  Heiland  und 
bringt  die  Gnosis,  und  wenn  alles  Pneumatische  in  den  Menschen  durch  die 
Gnosis  gestaltet  ist,  kommt  das  Ende  :  den  Pneumatikem  wird  ihre  männliche 
Ergänzung  gegeben  und  sie  gehen  ins  Pieroma  ein,  nachdem  sie  die  Seelen, 
mit  denen  sie  zusammengespannt  waren,  abgelegt  haben. 

IV.  DER  FALL  DER  SOPHIA  UND  DIE  ENTSTEHUNG  DER  WELT 

In  den  dualistischen  gnostischen  Systemen  wie  dem  Manichäismus  entsteht 
die  Welt  aus  dem  Zusammenprall  von  Licht  und  Finsternis.  Die  valen- 
tinianischen  Systeme  gehören  zu  denen,  die  die  Welt  aus  einem  Prinzip 
ableiten.  Bei  ihnen  erhebt  sich  die  Frage,  die  nach  dem  Brief  des  Ptolemaeus 
an  Flora  erst  auf  einer  höheren  Stufe  des  Unterrichts  zu  beantworten  ist, 
nämlich,  ‘wie  von  einem  Anfang  des  Alls  aus,  der  einfach,  ungeworden, 
unvergänglich  und  gut  ist,  die  ‘Naturen’  der  96opd  und  der  pcaÖTTis  her- 
kommen,  die  doch  von  anderer  Art,  dvopooOaia,  sind,  wo  es  doch  die  Art  des 
Guten  ist,  nur  das,  was  ihm  ähnlich  und  gleich  ist,  öpcia  Kai  ôpooùcna, 
hervorzubringen.*  In  diesen  Systemen  ist  es  ein  ‘Fall’  —  ähnlich  wie  im 
Poimandres  —  der  zur  Entstehung  dieser  Welt  fuhrt.  Meist  ist  das  Motiv 
des  Falles  die  Sinnlichkeit,  sei  es  in  speziell  geschlechtlichem  Sinn,  sei  es 
allgemeiner  als  Hinneigung  zur  Welt  der  Sinne  überhaupt.  Es  gehört  zu 
den  charakteristischen  Zügen  unseres  Systèmes,  und,  soviel  ich  sehe,  aller 
von  Valentin  abgeleiteten  Systeme,  daß  dieser  Zug  fehlt.  Mit  besonderer 
Klarheit  aber  ist  bei  Ptolemaeus  ein  anderer  Gedanke  ausgefiihrt. 

^  S.  meinen  oben  S.  17,  Anm.  i  genannten  Aufsatz,  S.  105.  *  Epiph.  Pan.  xxxm,  7,  8f. 
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Der  Fall  geht  aus  von  einem  ‘Äon’,  einer  Größe  des  Pieromas,  die  Sophia 
heißt  und  die  die  Letzte  in  der  Reihe  der  Äonen  ist.  In  dem  System,  das 
uns  Hippolyt  bietet  (System  B),  steht  an  der  Spitze  des  ganzen  Pieromas 
nicht  eine  Syzygie,  sondern  nur  der  eine  Vater,  der  ohne  weibliche  Ergän¬ 
zung  die  anderen  Äonen  hervorbringt.  Ihm  will  es  die  Sophia  nachtun  und 
auch  ohne  ihren  ‘Gemahl’,  der  in  allen  valentinianischen  Systemen  ©sXtitôç 
heißt,  etwas  hervorbringen.  Das  Ergebnis  dieses  unmöglichen  Unterneh¬ 
mens  ist  denn  auch  eine  Fehlgeburt,  ein  iKTpcopa,  wie  es  eben  nur  ein  weib¬ 
liches  Wesen  allein  hervorbringen  kann.  Im  System  des  Ptolemaeus  dagegen 
ist  der  Vater  nicht  allein,  es  muß  also  ein  anderes  Motiv  den  Fall  auslösen. 
Wenn  es  heißt,  daß  die  Sophia  SttoOc  ttAOos  âveu  ttis  èTrnrXoKfis  toö  ov^Oyou 
(2, 2),  so  klingt  das  wohl  an  das  System  B  an,  aber  der  Zug  wird  nicht  weiter 
verwandt.  Vielmehr  knüpft  Ptolemaeus  an  die  Besonderheit  an,  die  sein 
System  auf  allen  drei  Seinsstufen  durchzieht,  an  die  anfängliche  Verwei¬ 
gerung  der  Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach.  Nur  der  Nous  erkennt  den 
Vater,  die  anderen  Äonen  sollen  zum  ttöOos  gTiTi^jaecos  toö  TTpoirdropos 
kommen.  Das  genügt  der  Sophia  nicht;  sie  ist  traurig  darüber,  daß  sie  keine 
solche  Gemeinschaft  mit  dem  Vater  hat  wie  der  Nous  und  will  die  Größe  des 
Vaters,  des  Urgrundes,  erfassen.  Eine  Leidenschaft  ergreift  sie,  tö  6è  iràOos 
dvon  ji’jTTiaiv  toö  norrpôs  (2,  2).  Da  die  Erreichung  des  Zieles  unmöglich 
ist,  gerät  Sophia  in  vielen  Kampf  und  wäre  schließlich  von  der  Gesamt¬ 
substanz  des  Pieromas  aufgelöst  worden,  wenn  sie  nicht  auf  eine  Grenze,  öpos 
genannt,  gestoßen  wäre,  die  offenbar  die  vier  ersten  Äonen  umschließt  und 
abschließt.  Von  ihr  wird  Sophia  zurückgehalten,  wieder  gefestigt,  mit  Mühe 
bekehrt  und  überzeugt,  daß  der  Vater  unbegreiflich  ist.  Sie  legt  den  Gedan¬ 
ken,  den  Vater  zu  begreifen,  ab  samt  der  Leidenschaft,  mit  der  sie  diesem 
Gedanken  nachtrachtete,  und  wird  ihrem  oöguyos  zurückgegeben. 

Dieses  Geschehen,  daß  das  Göttliche  gesucht  wird,  dieses  Suchen  aber 
an  eine  unüberwindliche  Grenze  stößt,  wiederholt  sich  auf  der  zweiten 
Seinsstufe  bei  der  ’EvOuptiois:  Auch  sie  wendet  sich  zum  Suchen  dessen,  der 
ihr  die  Gestaltung  dem  Sein  nach  gegeben  hat,  auch  sie  ist  in  einer  Bewegung 
nach  vom  begriffen  und  wird  von  einem  ôpoç  (mit  dem  Wort  Jao)  zurück¬ 
gewiesen.  Aber  das  Suchen  hat  auf  dieser  Seinsstufe  nicht  mehr  den  Charak¬ 
ter  eines  Falles:  die  ’Evööptiais  ist  natumotwendig  mit  irdöri  umgeben  und 
soll  eben  diesen  Tatbestand  kennenleraen.  Vollends  fehlt  auf  der  dritten 
Seinsstufe,  bei  den  Menschen,  der  eigentliche  ‘Fall’.^  Daß  diese  mit  iràôri 
umgeben  und  mit  dem  Psychischen  zusammengespannt  sind,  soll  sie,  wie  die 
'Evôùpriaiç,  dazu  führen,  sich  nach  dem  Höheren  auszustrecken.  Nur  inner¬ 
halb  des  Pieromas  ist  das,  was  die  Sophia  tut,  ein  ‘Fall’,  denn  das  richtige, 
vom  ‘Urgrund’  und  dem  ‘Schweigen’  vorgesehene  Verhalten,  das  denn 

*  Vielleicht  hängt  es  damit  zusammen,  daß  Origenes  in  Frg.  18  F.  =»  93  V.  des  Herakleon  sagt, 
die  Anhänger  des  Herakleon  konnten  nichts  Deutliches  über  das  ‘  Verlorcnsein’  der  pneumatischen 
Natur  sagen. 
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auch  alle  anderen  Äonen  beobachten,  wird  ja  genannt:  ol  Xorrrol . . .alöves 

f|CJUXti  TTCOS  èTTSTTÔOoUV  t6v  TTpoßoCÄ^a  TOÖ  CnrépUOCTOS  oCtTCOV  166ÏV  (2,  i). 

Worin  liegt  nun  der  Fallcharakter  des  Tuns  der  Sophia?  Einmal  steht  die 
Leidenschaftlichkeit,  das  Tràôos,  mit  dem  sie  den  Gedanken,  die  âvôûpTiais, 
den  Vater  zu  begreifen,  verfolgt,  im  Gegensatz  zu  der  Ruhe,  mit  der  die 
anderen  Äonen  sich  betragen  :  Solche  Leidenschaftlichkeit  paßt  nicht  in  das 
Pieroma.  Zum  anderen  aber  ist  die  èvôOpiiCTiç  selbst  verfehlt,  nämlich  der 
Gedanke,  den  Vater  unmittelbar  erfassen  zu  können.  Das  kann  nur  der 
Noös.  So  stehen  voOç  und  009(0  im  Gegensatz  zueinander.  Was  ist  der 
Unterschied  zwischen  voôç  und  009(0?  Mit  QuispeP  fasse  ich  ihn  als  den 
Unterschied  zwischen  ‘diskursiver  Intelligenz  und  schauender  Intuition’. 
Wie  für  den  Begründer  der  modernen  Anthroposophie  die  Schaufähigkeit, 
mit  der  man  ‘Erkenntnis  höherer  Welten’  erlangen  kann,  höher  steht  als 
das  rationale  Denken  unseres  Jahrhunderts,  so  ist  es  auch  bei  Ptolemaeus. 
In  dem  leidenschaftlichen  Streben  der  009(0,  der  rationalen  Weisheit,  (Jott 
unmittelbar  zu  erfassen  und  zu  erkennen,  liegt  eine  Unwissenheit  verborgen, 
die  Ptolemaeus  dann  weiter  herausstellt  und  die  vielleicht  von  vornherein 
im  Valentinianismus  eine  Rolle  gespielt  hat.* 

Nachdem  die  Sophia  belehrt  und  bekehrt  ist,  wird  ihre  ’Ev6üutiois  mit 
der  Leidenschaftlichkeit,  mit  der  sie  ihrem  Gedanken  nachging,  aus  dem 
Pieroma  entfernt.  So  ist  die  ’EvOOutioiç  als  ein  ‘natürlicher  Trieb  eines 
Äons’  wohl  eine  irveuMorriKf)  oüoio  (2,  4),  aber,  vom  Pleroma  getrennt  und 
in  die  ‘  Leere  ’  verwiesen,  ist  sie  ganz  ungestaltet.  Sie  kann  nicht  vernichtet 
werden,  der  ‘Gedanke’  der  Sophia  ist  eine  geistige  Realität.  Christus  dehnt 
sich  nun  über  das  Pleroma  hinaus  bis  zu  ihr  aus  und  gibt  ihr  die  Gestaltung 
dem  Sein  nach,  zieht  sich  dann  aber  wieder,  wie  wir  gesehen  haben,  ins 
Pleroma  zurück,  damit  sie  des  ihr  anhaftenden  rrdOos  inne  werde.  Sie  will 
zwar  Christus  nach  ins  Pleroma,  aber  der  ôpoç  hindert  sie,  da  sie  mit  Leiden¬ 
schaften  umgeben  ist.  So  gerät  sie  nun  in  allerlei  ttöOti,  in  Trauer,  Furcht 
und  Not,  all’  das  aber  äv  àyvoiçt.  Und  dann  überkommt  sie  noch,  nachdem 
sie  mit  vieler  Mühe  darüber  hinweggekommen  ist,  eine  andere  SiàÔÊOiç, 
die  Hinwendung  zu  dem  Lebendigmacher.  Auf  Grund  des  Flehens  und  der 
Hinwendung  der  ’EvÖüpriois  wird  ihr  aus  dem  Pleroma  der  ‘Heiland’ 
gesandt,  der  ihr  die  Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach  zuteil  werden  läßt  und 
sie  dann  von  den  tt(5c0t|  befreit  (4,  i  und  5).  Diese  TräOri  wie  auch  die 
äTriOTpo9i‘l  aber  sind  wieder  geistige  Realitäten,  die  nicht  einfach  vernichtet 
werden  können.  Der  ‘Heiland’  hat  ihnen  eine  solche  Eigenschaft  anerschaf¬ 
fen,  daß  sie  körperlich  werden  können  (4,  5)  und  die  ’Evôûpiicns  fängt  nun 
an,  sie  zu  formen  und  schafft  aus  der  ‘Hinwendung’  den  Demiurgen,  dieser 
aus  den  iràôri  das  Hylische,  wobei  er,  ohne  es  zu  wissen,  von  der  ’EvöOpTiais 

*  G.  Quispcl,  Gnosis  als  IVeltreligüm  (Zürich,  1951),  S.  37. 

•  Vgl.  Evangelium  VeriUttis  (cd.  Maliiiine  u.  a.,  1956),  fol.  ix  r,  Z.-  9-1 1:  ‘L’Ignorance  du  Père 
a  produit  la  Terreur  et  la  Peur’. 
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inspiriert  wird  (5,  i);  denn  die  Welt,  die  er  schafft,  soll  ja  der  ‘Erziehung’ 
des  pneumatischen  ‘Samens’  in  den  Menschen  dienen.  Wo  kommt  dieser 
her?  Wie  kommt  das  Pneumatische  in  die  Welt? 

Der  mythologische  Rahmen,  in  dem  diese  Frage  beantwortet  wird,  ist 
zwar  kompliziert,  aber  der  zugrunde  liegende  Gedanke  deutlich  und  nicht 
unwichtig.  Nachdem,  nach  Fall  und  Wiederherstellung  der  Sophia,  im 
Pieroma  Ruhe  und  Frieden  eingekehrt  war,  sollen  alle  Äonen  den  Vater 
gepriesen  haben.  Wegen  seiner  eCnroita  beschließen  sie,  daß  jeder  sein  Bestes 
bringt  und  sie  zusammen  einen  großen  Äon  schaffen,  der  ‘Frucht’,  ‘Stern 
des  Pieroma’  und  ‘Heiland’  heißt.  Als  Begleiter  werden  ihm  gleichgeartete 
Engel  mitgeschaffen  (2,  6).  Diese  nun  sind  die  männlichen  Komplemente 
der  zukünftigen  Pneumatiker.  Letztere  empfängt  die  ’Ev6ü|jir|ais,  als  sie  den 
Heiland  mit  seinen  Engeln  zu  sich  kommen  sieht,  von  ihnen.  Sind  die 
Engel  aber  mit  dem  ‘Heiland’  zur  Ehre  des  Vaters  mitgeschaffen,  so  auch 
die  von  ihnen  gezeugten  Pneumatiker:  Sinn  der  Pneumatiker  ist  also,  den 
Vater  zu  preisen. 

Die  Entstehung  der  Welt  ist  so  gedacht,  daß  zunächst  das  unkörperliche 
Hylische  und  Psychische  vom  Demiurgen  geschaffen  wird,  das  ‘das  Linke’ 
und  ‘das  Rechte’  genannt  wird;  diese  unkörperlichen  Tatbestände  werden 
dann  ‘vom  Unkörperlichen  zu  Körpern  gemacht’  (5,  2).  Ähnlich  ist  es  bei 
dem  Menschen:  Adam  zeugt  den  hylischen  Menschen,  den  Menschen  der 
irAOrij  der  Demiurg  legt  von  seinem  Psychischen  in  viele  von  ihnen  etwas 
Psychisches  hinein,  und  unvermerkt  von  ihm  legt  die  ’Ev6Ü|jit|ctis  vom  Pneu¬ 
matischen,  das  sie  von  den  Engeln  des  Heilandes  empfangen  hat,  etwas  in 
einige  (wenige)  Psychiker.  Endlich  wird  dem  Menschen  das  ‘Kleid  von  Fell’, 
der  sichtbare  Körper,  angelegt  (5,  5).  Es  ist  charakteristisch  für  Ptolemaeus, 
daß  er  das  eigentliche  ‘Körperwerden’  der  Welt  und  der  Menschen  nur 
für  etwas  beiläufig  Vermerktes,  Hinzukommendes,  ansieht.  Der  Übergang 
von  der  öAt|  zum  xoûç  ist  keine  besondere  Stufe  des  Seins.  Die  Welt  ist  Versicht- 
barung  unkörperlicher  Tatbestände.  Entscheidend  ist  nicht  die  Materie,  sondern 
das  unkörperliche  Sein. 

V.  WESEN  UND  STELLUNG  DES  PSYCHISCHEN 

Das  System  des  Ptolemaeus  hat  besondere  Züge  in  der  Spekulation  von  der 
anfänglichen  Verweigerung  der  Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach  und  der 
damit  zusammenhängenden  Fassung  des  Motivs  des  Falles  der  Sophia  sowie 
darin,  daß  das  eigentliche  Böse  nicht  in  der  Materie  gesehen  wird.  Den 
tiefsten  Sinn  dieser  Besonderheiten  können  wir  erst  erfassen,  wenn  wir  uns 
die  eigenartige  Rolle  des  Demiurgisch-Psychischen  und  des  Demiurgen 
vergegenwärtigen. 

In  der  Naassenerpredigt  ist  das  Psychische  der  Trieb  zum  Werden; 
alle  Welt,  das  Unterirdische,  Irdische  und  Himmlische  (=  die  Welt  der 
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Gestirne)  verlangt  nach  dem  Werden,  nach  der  Seele,  und  dieses  Verlangen 
muß  ‘beschnitten’  werden.  (Symbol  der  Psyche  ist  Attis,  der  sich  selbst 
entmannt.)  Anderwärts  ist  die  Seele  die  Stelle  im  Menschen,  wo  die  Leiden¬ 
schaften,  das  Böse,  ihren  Ansatzpunkt  haben,  und  wenn  wir  den  Himmel  mit 
dem  Psychischen  gleichsetzen  wollen,  so  in  dem  Sinn,  daß  der  Hinunel  für 
diese  Gnostiker  als  Region  der  das  Schicksal  bestimmenden  Sterne  gerade 
das  Symbol  der  den  Menschen  knechtenden  Macht  der  Welt  ist.  Der  Schöp¬ 
fer  dieser  Welt,  von  Himmel  und  Erde,  wird  dann  mit  dem  Bösen  gleich¬ 
gesetzt.  Hier  bei  Ptolemaeus  dagegen  tritt  uns  eine  von  all  diesen  Gedanken 
deutlich  unterschiedene,  originale  Konzeption  des  Demiurgen  und  des 
Psychischen  entgegen. 

Zunächst  ist  zu  sagen,  daß  Ptolemaeus  das  Psychische  und  die  iràôr) 
deutlich  voneinander  getrennt  hat.  Der  Demiurg,  der  Vater  des  Psychischen, 
ist  nicht  aus  den  iràôri,  sondern  aus  der  èinoTpoçiî  der  ’EvôOptictiç  entstanden. 
Von  TrdOri  bewegt  zu  werden,  ist  das  Kennzeichen  der  Hyliker,  das  des 
Demiurgischen  aber  ist,  daß  es  sich  entscheiden  kann  und  muß:  t6... 
vpi/yiKÖv . . .  èKEîoe  ôtrou  àv  Tf^v  ttpôokAictiv  Trou^crnTai  (6,  i); 

Clemens  spricht  in  den  Excérpten  von  der  olKsia  aipeois  (56,  3)  ;  im  Brief 
an  Flora  wird  ausgeführt,  daß  die  Möglichkeit  der  Ehescheidung  von 
Moses  vorgesehen  sei  wegen  der  Schwäche  der  das  Gesetz  Empfang¬ 
enden,  die  ohne  diese  Erlaubnis  sich  zum  Unrecht  und  zum  Verderben 
gewandt  hätten.  Ähnlich  ist  es  bei  Herakleon.^  Darum  kann  nach  dem 
Brief  an  Flora  das  Fasten  der  ‘Seele’  etwîis  nützen:  Es  hilft  zur  rechten 
Entscheidung.*  Dagegen  haben  die  Pneumatiker  und  Hyliker  ein  von 
vornherein  bestimmtes  Schicksal,  jene  kommen  ins  Pieroma,  diese  gehen 
notwendigerweise  zugrunde.®  So  hat  das  Psychische  eine  Sonderstellung. 
Herakleon  kann  uns  das  Wesen  dieser  Sonderstellung  verdeutlichen.  Er 
erläutert  Joh.  viii.  44  ràs  Imöuplots  toö  Trocrpös  üpcov  (sc.  toö  SiaßöXou) 
0éXm  TToiÊÏv  damit,  daß  er  sagt,  der  Teufel  habe  keinen  Willen,  sondern  nur 
Begierden,  der  Satz  sei  daher  nicht  zu  denen,  die  von  Natur  Kinder  des 
Teufels  seien,  den  Choikem,  gesagt,  sondern  zu  den  Psychikem,  die  Oécrei 
seine  Kinder  werden  können  (aber  nicht  müssen).  Der  Grund  zu  dieser 
Auslegung  liegt  in  dem  ôéXrre  der  Schriftstelle.  Der  Teufel  und  die  Choiker 
haben  keinen  Willen,  sondern  werden  von  ihren  ‘Trieben’  getrieben;  em 
Wollen,  das  wählt,  kann  nur  von  den  Psychikem  gesagt  werden.  Nun 
können  wir  einen  Schritt  weiter  gehen  :  Ein  Wollen  wird  nur  den  Psychikem 
zugeschrieben,  nicht  aber  den  Pneumatikem  und  den  Hylikern.  Was  ist 
diesen  beiden  gegenüber  den  Psychikem  gemeinsam?  Der  ^  Ruf  '  spricht  die 
Pneumatiker  in  einer  ähnlich  außerhalb  des  beumßten  Willens  liegenden  Weise  an  wie 
die  Begierden  die  Hyliker.^ 

*  Foerster,  Val.  S.  26  ff.  *  Epiph.,  Pan.  xxxiii,  5,  13.  *  6,  i;  7,  5. 

*  Die  Verwandtschaft  des  Hylischen  und  des  Pneumatischen  spielt  vielleicht  auch  in  der  Spekula¬ 
tion  5,  4  mit,  daß  der  KoouoKpàrcdp,  weil  er  ein  TiveOpa  rtlt  irovriplaç  ist,  im  Gegensatz  zum  Demiurgen 
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Diese  besondere  Fassung  des  Wesens  des  Demiurgisch/Psychischen  hat 
nun  seine  Folgerungen  für  die  Spekulationen  über  die  Schöpfung  der  Welt. 
Auf  den  ersten  Blick  ergibt  sich  eine  fast  verwirrende  Fülle  von  einzelnen 
Aussagen,  so  daß  Sagnard  auf  eine  genaue  Analyse  verzichtet.^  Der  Demiurg 
wird  von  der  ’EvöOpTiais  aus  der  ‘  Hinwendung’,  dem  Psychischen,  ‘gestaltet’, 
und  gestaltet  seinerseits  alles,  was  ihm  gleichgeartet,  also  psychisch,  und  was 
unter  ihm,  also  hylisch,  ist.  Das  Hylische  kommt  von  den  ttAOt)  der  ’EvöO- 
UTiCTis-  Dem  Psychischen  (  =  6eÇiôv)  und  Hylischen  (  =  dtpioTEpöv)  entspricht 
begreiflicherweise  zunächst  (5,  2)  ‘das  Himmlische  und  das  Irdische,  das 
Leichte  und  das  Schwere,  das  nach  oben  und  das  nach  unten  Strebende’, 
also  der  ‘Kosmos’.*  Es  ist  also  eine  räumlich-physikalische  Scheidung. 
Die  sieben  Himmel,  die  der  Demiurg  schuf  (5,  2),  sind  die  Planetenregionen, 
die  wegen  der  Bewegung  der  Planeten  âpirotfleîs  (charakteristisch  für  das 
Psychische  (4,  5))  genannt  sein  könnten,  während  die  Fixsternsphäre  über 
der  Hebdomas,  als  Sphäre  der  unbewegten  Himmelskörper,  passend  das 
eschatologische  Endziel  des  Demiurgen  und  des  Psychischen  wäre:  Die 
Sichtbarkeit  dieser  Sphäre  würde  sie  passend  von  der  unfaßbaren  Sphäre 
des  Pieromas  abgrenzen.  Die  Betonung  der  Feuernatur  des  Demiurgen  in 
Hippolyts  Bericht  (Hipp.  Ref.  vi,  32,  7)  und  in  den  Excerpten  (38,  if.) 
deutet  ebenfalls  auf  die  Sternenregionen  hin.  Dabei  befinden  wir  uns  aller¬ 
dings  im  System  B  bezw.  nicht  in  dem  Teil  der  Excerpte  des  Clemens,  der 
mit  Irenaeus  genau  parallel  geht,  und  die  mit  seiner  Feuematur  zusammen¬ 
hängende  Rückführung  des  Demiurgen  auf  den  96^05  der ’EvöOpriais  stößt  sich, 
wie  wir  sehen  werden,  direkt  mit  dem  Bericht  des  Irenaeus.  Allerdings  hat 
auch  das  System  des  Ptolemaeus  das  Demiurgische  mit  den  Planetensphären 
verbunden,  denn  Andeutungen  von  nicht  ganz  durchsichtigen  Spekulationen 
von  sieben  Himmeln  und  der  Schaffung  Adams  im  vierten  finden  sich  bei 
Irenaeus  (5,  2)  und  den  Excerpten  (51,  i),  gehören  damit  zur  gemeinsamen 
Quelle  beider.  Aber  es  ist  schwerlich  Zufall,  daß  wir  von  der  Verbindung 
des  Demiurgen  mit  kosmischen  Sphären  bei  Ptolemaeus  nur  diese  wenigen 
Andeutungen  haben;  denn  indem  er  als  das  Wesen  des  Psychischen  die  'Hinwen¬ 
dung'  und  des  näheren  den  Willen,  der  sich  fiei  für  gut  oder  böse  entscheidet,  heraus¬ 
stellt,  wird  im  Grunde  die  Verbindung  des  Psychischen  mit  den  Himmelssphären 
sinnlos;  das  cxûreÇoOcTiov  ist  keine  Kategorie,  die  auf  sie  anzu wenden  wäre. 

Die  Verbindung  der  sublunaren  Sphäre  mit  den  einzelnen  Leidenschaften 
der  ’EvôûnricTiç  bietet  zunächst  ein  buntes  Bild.  Auszuscheiden  ist  4,  2, 
wonach  aus  den  Tränen  der  'EvÖOütictis  das  Feuchte,  aus  ihrem  Lachen  das 
Leuchtende  u.  s.  w.®  und  5,  4,  wonach  aus  der  ?kitAtiÇis  die  Erde,  aus  der 
Furcht  das  Wasser  und  aus  der  Trauer  die  Luft  entstanden  sein  soll.  Gemein- 

‘  das  über  ihm  ’  erkennt.  Doch  ist  nicht  sicher,  ob  diese  Stelle  zum  System  des  Ptolemäus  gehört,  Sagnard 
S.  173a  sieht  in  der  Erwähnung  des  ‘Weltherrschers’  einen  Zug  aus  dem  System  B.  Immerhin 
spricht  auch  Herakleon  vom  ‘Teufel’.  —  Hcrakleons  Auslegung:  Frg.  40  F.  =  46  V.,  s.  unten, 
S.  a6,  Anm.  4.  s  Sagnard,  S.  179  a,  unten. 

’  5>  2;  vgl.  Frg.  17  F.  =  21,  V.  des  Herakleon.  *  Foerster,  Val.  S.  79;  Sagnard  S.  163  a. 
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sam  ist  dem  Bericht  des  Irenaeus  und  den  Parallelstellen  der  Excerpte,  daß 
das  Hylische  aus  drei  rrdöri  der  ’EvöOpiTiais  entstanden  ist,  denen  gemeinsam 
die  Unwissenheit  zugrunde  liegt  (4,  i  und  2  erste  Hälfte;  5,  4  ohne  den 
Schluß).  Die  drei  iràôri  sind:  Furcht,  Trauer  und  Not.^  Die  beharrliche 
Nennung  dieser  drei  Stücke  läßt  vermuten,  daß  sie  je  eine  Sonderbedeutung 
haben,  und  das  ist  übereinstimmend  in  den  Excerpten  und  bei  Irenaeus 
ausgeführt:  Aus  der  Trauer  sind  tö  TrveuiJiomKà  Tfjs  irovTipias,  aus  der  Furcht 
die  Seele  der  unvernünftigen  Wesen,  der  Tiere  und  der  Menschen*  und  aus 
der  Not  die  CTTOixeïot  toö  k6ctpou  entstanden.  Dabei  ist  nun  zu  beachten, 
daß  ‘die  Seelen  der  unvernünftigen  Wesen,  Tiere  und  Menschen’,  die 
Irenaeus  iräaa  Crrrdoraais  nennt  (5,  4),  nichts  mit  dem  Psychischen 

des  Demiurgen  zu  tun  hat.  Die  Excerpte  erläutern  uns  das  :  Sie  nennen  bei 
der  Schaffung  des  Menschen  eine  ‘erdhafte,  hylische  Seele,  unvernünftig 
und  der  Seele  der  Tiere  gleichgeartet’  (50,  i)  und  unterscheiden  diese  von 
der  göttlichen  Seele’,  d.  h.  von  dem  Psychischen,  das  die  Entscheidungs¬ 
freiheit  hat.  Die  hylische  Seele  ist  für  die  göttliche  gleichsam  das  ‘Fleisch’ 
(Exc.  51,  2),  ist  also  die  unvernünftige  Lebendigkeit,  wie  sie  auch  die  Tiere 
haben,  und  ist  somit  mit  den  Begierden  des  hylischen  Menschen  identisch. 
Diese  Trennung  von  zwei  Seelen  hat  Irenaeus  verdunkelt,  wenn  er  (5,  4 
Anfang)  ohne  nähere  Unterscheidung  schreibt,  daß  aus  ‘Furcht’  und  ‘Hin¬ 
wendung’  das  Psychische  seine  Existenz  bekommen  habe.* 

Aus  diesen  Spekulationen  über  die  Gestaltung  der  Welt  ist  zunächst  zu 
entnehmen,  daß  der  ‘Weltherrscher’,  der  Teufel,  und  die  Dämonen  sowie 
das  ‘ganze  pneumatische  Wesen  der  Bosheit’  (5,  4)  nicht  mit  dem  ‘Stoff’, 
der  Materie  gleichgesetzt  wird.  Der  Übergang  von  der  OXii  zum  ist 
vom  ‘  Heiland  ’  sofort  als  Möglichkeit  der  unkörperlichen  Hyle  eingeschaffen 
worden  (4,  5)  ;  das  ‘Kleid  von  Fell’,  das  als  letzter  Bestandteil  dem  Menschen 
außerhalb  des  Paradieses  übergezogen  wird,  der  Körper,  wird  von  Ptolemaeus 
mehr  nebenbei  besprochen  ;  jedenfalls  ist  das  acopocTOtroielv,  das  der  Demiurg 
vollzieht,  kein  Akt  eigenständiger  Wichtigkeit.  Das  ist  eine  innerhalb  des  Ganzen 
der  Gnosis  singuläre  Anschauung.  Offenkundig  ist  ferner,  daß  in  den 
Gedanken  über  den  Teufel  Unklarheiten  bestehen  oder  stehengeblieben 
sind.  Denn  wenn  Herakleon  sagt,  daß  der  Teufel  ‘keinen  Willen,  sondern 
Begierden’  hat,*  so  ist  nicht  zu  sehen,  warum  er  nicht  aus  dem  gleichen 
tràôoç  wie  die  unvernünftigen  Tiere,  die  auch  nur  ‘Begierden’  haben,  ge¬ 
schaffen  ist.  Vielleicht  ist  hier  das  Bestreben  wirksam,  das  System  mit  neu- 
testamentlichen  Aussagen  vereinbar  zu  gestalten. 

^  Mit  ÄTTopla  wechselt  irrrXriÇis,  oder  beide  werden  zusammen  genannt. 

*  Exc.  ex  Theodot.  48,  3  sagt  nur  kurz,  daß  ‘aus  der  Furcht  die  Tiere’  seien. 

*  Dieselbe  Vermischung  der  beiden  psychischen  Wesenheiten  bt  Irenaeus  auch  4,  2  unterlaufen: 
bf.  pèv  yip  Tfjs  bnoTpoffis  tViv  toö  k6opou  Kotl  toö  AriiitoupyoC  TtSaav  yv/y^''  yhwiv  ilAn^von,  tx  81  toö 
fißou  Koi  Tfis  XCnrtis  Ti  Xorrri  i^v  ipx^v  flXtiflvai. 

*  Herakleon,  Frg.  40F.  =  46  V.:  tiw  SiißoXov  pf)  Ix*"'  àtX  frmôwplas . . .  toOto  dptitoi  oö 

irpij  T0Ö5  fOon  toö  Sio^Xou  uloOSi  toöj  àKKà  irpit  toös  «pux>K°'^>  SioßiXou  yivoplvout. 
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Wenn  wir  so  das  Psychische  im  Menschen,  d.  h.  seine  Entscheidungs¬ 
möglichkeit  und  -notwendigkeit,  von  den  verschiedenen  Seiten  des  Hylischen 
eindeutig  trennen  können,  so  bleibt  noch  eine  Spekulation  über  dieses 
Psychische  zu  besprechen:  Es  hat  nämlich  eine  positive  Bedeutung  für  die 
Pneumatiker.  Diese  werden  als  vf|iTioi  ausgesandt  (7,  5),  ‘um  hier,  mit  dem 
Psychischen  zusammengespannt,  gestaltet  zu  werden,  mit  ihm  im  Wandel 
zusammen  erzogen ...  denn  sie  bedurften  der  psychischen  und  sinnlichen 
Erziehungsmittel;  darum  soll  auch  die  Welt  geschaffen  sein’  (6,  i).^  Ohne 
sein  Wissen  wird  durch  den  Demiurgen  das  Pneumatische  auf  die  von  ihm 
stammende  Seele  gesät  und  mit  dieser  auf  den  hylischen  Körper,  damit  es, 
so  zur  Welt  gebracht  und  groß  geworden,  ‘  bereit  werde  zur  Aufnahme  des 
Logos’  (5,  6).  Diese  Gedanken,  die  in  den  Parallelabschnitten  der  Excerpte 
fehlen,  sind  offenbar  wichtig;  denn  hier  handelt  es  sich  ja  um  das  (zeitweilige) 
Auseinanderfallen  der  ‘Gestaltung  dem  Sein’  und  ‘der  Erkenntnis  nach’ 
und  dieses  Auseinanderfallen  der  beiden  Gestaltungen  trat  uns  als  ein  wich¬ 
tiger,  bewußter  Zug  auch  auf  den  beiden  ersten  Seinsstufen  entgegen.  Was 
es  aber  damit  für  eine  Bewandtnis  hat,  können  wir  am  besten  auf  der  zweiten 
Seinsstufe,  bei  der  ’EvOOpiiais,  sehen.  Da  diese  nur  die  erste  Gestaltung 
bekommt,  fallt  sie  in  irdcöri  und  kommt,  nachdem  sie  sie  mit  Mühe  in  etwa 
überwunden  hat  (4,  5),  zur  ‘Hinwendung’,  die  mit  der  Sendung  des  ‘Hei¬ 
landes’  beantwortet  wird.  Offenbar  ist  der  Weg  der  Pneumatiker  ein 
ähnlicher:  Das  Zusammengespanntsein  mit  dem  Psychischen  führt  zu  einer 
gewissen  Überwindung  der  Leidenschaften,  führt  aber  weiter  zu  einem  Aus¬ 
schauen  nach  einer  anderen  Welt  als  der  des  Psychischen.  Das  JZ^ammenge- 
spanntsein  mit  dm  Psychischen  (und  dem  Hylischen)  soll  also  das  Pneumatische  zu 
einer  gewissen  Abwendung  von  den  iràôri  leiten  (in  einem  von  ttöcöti  beherrschten 
Menschen  kann  die  Gnosis  nicht  aufleuchten);  soll  ihm  aber  zugleich  das, 
Unbefriedigende  dieses  ^ustandes  zum  Bewußtsein  bringen  und  es  dadurch  für  die 
Gnosis  mpfänglich  machen.  Mit  diesen  Gedanken  hat  Ptolemäus  zweierlei 
erreicht:  einmal  eine  Antwort  auf  die  Frage,  warum  die  Welt  geschaffen  ist, 
nämlich  zur  Erziehung  der  Pneumatiker,  zum  anderen  hat  er  damit  in 
seinem  System  dem  Libertinismus  einen  Riegel  vorzuschieben  versucht.  Ich 
halte  darum  den  ganzen  langen  Abschnitt,  den  Irenaeus  dem  Libertinismus 
der  Gnostiker  widmet  (6,  2f.),  für  mit  Ptolemaeus  Ansichten  und  Absichten 
unvereinbar.  Für  solchen  Libertinismus  läßt  auch  der  Brief  des  Ptolemaeus 
an  Flora  und  die  Fragmente  des  Herakleon  keinen  Raum.  Die  letzte  Lösung 
von  den  Leidenschaften  bringt  allerdings  erst  die  Gnosis.  Der  ‘Heiland’ 
bringt  der  ’EvöOutictis  ‘die  Gestaltung  nach  der  Erkenntnis  und  schafft  ihr 
die  Heilung  von  den  -rrötOri  ’  (4,  5)  :  Diese  Reihenfolge  ist  nicht  zufällig,  wie 
auch  die  Sophia  erst,  nachdem  sie  überzeugt  worden  ist,  daß  der  ‘Vater’  un¬ 
begreifbar  ist,  ihre  ’EvöCruTjais  mit  dem  ttäöos  ablegte  (2,  2).  Das  ist  der 

‘  Holl  liest  in  seiner  Epiphaniusausgabe  mit  dem  Lateiner:  während  Völker  mit  den 

griechischen  Handschriften  Tfiiv  bietet,  was  das  Richtige  sein  dürfte. 
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Reflex  der  Erfahrung  der  Gnostiker,  daß  erst  der  Klang  des  gnostischen  Rufes  sie 
ivirklich  über  die  irdöri  {Leiden  und  Leidenschaften)  erhebt. 

Aber  die  Spekulationen  über  das  Zusammengespanntsein  des  Pneuma¬ 
tischen  mit  dem  Psychischen  bringen  eine  Schwierigkeit  mit  sich,  denn  das 
Psychische  hat  ja  die  Freiheit  der  Entscheidung  und  das  Pneumatische  wird 
nur  auf  ‘gerechte  Seelen’  gesät  (7,  5)  :  Ist  da  die  Freiheit  der  Entscheidung 
nicht  aufgehoben?  Es  ist  nicht  verwunderlich,  daß  offenbar  einige  Anhänger 
des  Ptolemaeus  die  Psychiker  wiederum  teilen  in  solche,  die  ‘von  Natur’ 
gerecht,  und  solche,  die  ‘von  Natur’  böse  sind,  womit  aber  die  besondere 
Wesensbestimmung  des  Psychischen  verdunkelt  wird.  Ich  möchte  annehmen, 
daß  Ptolemaeus  das  hier  auftauchende  Problem  nicht  gelöst  hat  und  daß 
die  Scheidung  des  Psychischen  in  gutes  und  böses  nicht  von  ihm  selbst  stammt. 

Ist  die  Weltschöpfung  letzten  Endes  um  der  Pneumatiker  willen  da,'  so 
steht  der  Demiurg  mit  seinem  Schaffen  im  Dienst  des  Pneumatischen. 
Damit  ändert  sich  der  Aspekt  der  Welt  und  ihres  Schöpfers  gegenüber  vielen 
gnostischen  Systemen,  wahrscheinlich  auch  gegenüber  dem  ursprünglichen 
System  des  Valentin  selbst.  Der  Demiurg  ist  zunächst  zwar  in  seinem  Schaf¬ 
fen  unwissend,  heimlich  nur  leitet  die  Mutter  sein  Schöpfungswerk.  Als  aber 
der  Heiland  kommt  und  ihn  belehrt,  nimmt  er  diese  Belehrung  an  und  ist 
hinfort  Diener  der  Kirche.  7,  4  spricht  von  der  Fürsorge  des  Demiurgen  für 
die  Kirche,  ähnlich  drückt  sich  der  Brief  an  Flora  aus.*  Naturgemäß  fehlt 
denn  auch  das  die  Pneumatiker  hemmende  und  bedrohende  Schicksal  und 
die  ihnen  feindliche  Macht  der  Gestirne.  An  ihre  Stelle  tritt  etwas  anderes: 
Was  der  Demiurg  schafft,  sind  ‘Bilder’  der  Welt  der  Äonen  (5,  i  gegen 
Ende).  Das  klingt  nun  gut  griechisch  und  erinnert  an  Plato  oder  etwa  an 
Philo.  Es  würde  uns  auch  aus  dem  Bereich  der  Gnosis  herausführen,  wenn 
die  schauende  Betrachtung  des  Himmels  zur  Erkennntnis  der  Äonenwelt 
führen  sollte.  Tatsächlich  aber  soll  diese  Spekulation  nur  den  Boden  für  die 
gnostische  Allegorese  bereiten.* 

So  schließen  sich  die  Gedanken  über  die  anfängliche  Verweigerung  der 
‘Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach’  und  über  das  Motiv  des  Falles  der  Sophia 
mit  den  besonderen  Gedanken  über  das  Psychische  und  den  Demiurgen  zu 
einer  Einheit  zusammen. 

VI.  DER  ERLÖSER 

Nach  dem  Grundschema  der  Gnosis  ist  es  ein  ‘Ruf’,  der  das  schlafende 
Pneumatische  weckt  und  zum  Bewußtsein  seiner  selbst  bringt.  Der  Ruf 
kommt  von  außerhalb  der  Welt.  Er  ist  der  ‘  Himmelsbrief  ’  der  Thomasak¬ 
ten.  In  der  christlichen  Gnosis  ist  Jesus  der  außerweltliche  Träger  des  Rufes, 

’  S.  oben,  S.  20,  Anm.  i. 

*  Epiph.,  Pan.  xxxiii,  3,  6:  die  Weltschöpfung  dem  Teufel  zuzuschreiben,  (tirpovoViTow . . .  toriv 
ävOpwrrwv,  Tfjs  irpovofos  toö  AriiuoupyoC  ol-riow  Xoußawoiilvcov:  an  der  im  Text  genannten  Irenaeus- 
stelle  meint  bocXtioia  nicht  die  (psychische)  Großkirche,  sondern  die  Pneumatiker,  Sagnard  S.  407, 
302  f. 

*  Vgl  meinen  Anm.  17,  oben  S.  i,  genannten  Aufsatz,  S.  109-11, 
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und  die  Gnosis  hat  darum  die  weite  Verbreitung  innerhalb  des  Christentums 
gewonnen,  weil  da  in  Jesus  eine  Gestalt  sich  anbot,  die  als  ein  besonders 
geeigneter  Träger  des  außerweltlichen  Rufs  erscheinen  konnte.  Dann  sollte 
also  die  Aufgabe  des  Erlösers  im  ptolemäischen  System  eben  die  sein,  die 
Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach  zu  bringen.  Das  ist  in  dem  Bericht  des 
Irenaeus  allerdings  nicht  expressis  verbis  gesagt  und  in  den  Excerpten  aus 
Theodot  auch  nur  angedeutet, ^  liegt  aber  im  ganzen  des  Systems,  und  auf 
der  zweiten  Seinsstufe  ist  bei  der  ’EvôOprjCTis  ausdrücklich  von  der  Gestaltung 
der  Erkenntnis  nach  die  Rede,*  sachlich  auch  auf  der  ersten.  Darüber  hinaus 
hat  die  allegorische  Schriftauslegung  des  Ptolemaeus  ja  den  Sinn,  aus  den 
Worten  der  Schrift  und  besonders  Jesu  die  Gnosis  zu  zeigen,  die  er  gebracht 
hat. 

Der  andere  ‘Typ’  des  gnostischen  Erlösers  ist  der  des  Urmenschen,  der 
in  seinem  Schicksal  das  Sein  und  Schicksal  der  Pneumatiker  darstellt.  Nun 
ist  der  ‘Heiland’  bei  Ptolemaeus  nicht  der  gefallene  und  wieder  aufsteigende 
Urmensch,  dessen  Schicksal  selbst  die  erlösende  Kunde  ist.  Soweit  sein  Tun 
darüber  hinausgeht,  die  Gnosis  zu  bringen,  heißt  es  im  Anschluß  an 
Röm.  xi.  16  (‘Ist  die  Hebe  heilig,  so  auch  der  Teig’)  :  ‘was  er  retten  sollte, 
davon  nahm  er  die  Erstlinge  an’  (6,  i  ;  vgl.  8,  3,  wo  das  Pauluswort  aller¬ 
dings  anders  verwandt  wird).  Was  hat  der  Heiland  angenonunen?  Der 
Erlöser  besteht  nach  Ptolemaeus  aus  vier  Teilen,  dem  ‘Heiland’  als  dem 
Träger,  einem  pneumatischen  Bestandteil,  den  er  von  der  *Ev6uütict»s  annahm, 
dem  psychischen  Christus  vom  Demiurgen  und  einem  Leib  von  psychischer 
Substanz,  der  in  der  olKovopla  mit  unsagbarer  Kunst  so  zubereitet  wurde, 
daß  er  sichtbar,  betastbar  und  leidensfahig  wurde  (6,  i).  Damit  ist  die 
Vierteilung  des  Menschen  {yoOs,  üXr|,  "nveOpa)  aufgenonimen,  nur 

ist  alles  eine  Stufe  höher  transponiert.  Wie  (siehe  oben)  die  ‘hylische  Seele’ 
‘Fleisch’  der  bildlich  als  ‘Knochen’  gedachten  göttlichen,  d.  h.  demiurgi- 
schen  Seele  ist,  so  ist  der  Leib,  den  der  Heiland  aus  der  olxovopla  annahm, 
sein  ‘Fleisch’,  das  Psychische  die  ‘Knochen’,  das  ‘Mark’  aber  darin  das 
Pneumatische  (Exc.  61,  1-62,  3;  danach  auch  das  Folgende). 

Der  Heiland  trennt  sich  vor  dem  Leiden  von  seinem  Leib,  seinen  Knochen 
und  seinem  Mark,  indem  er  sich  (wie  Christus,  der  der  ’EvöOpriais  die  erste 
Gestaltung  brachte)  zurückzog.  Der  Tod  bekommt  Gewalt  über  den  Leib 
Christi.  Als  dieser  aber  gestorben  war,  sandte  der  Heiland  einen  Strahl 
seiner  Macht,  vernichtete  den  Tod,  befreite  den  sterblichen  Leib  von  den 
iràÔTi  und  weckte  ihn  auf.  Die  Seele  des  Christus  aber  befiehlt  sich  in  die 
Hände  des  Vaters  (des  Demiurgen),  kommt  also  zu  ihm.  Ähnlich  ist  die 
Deutung  von  Matth,  xxvi.  32,  ‘Ich  werde  euch  vorangehen  nach  Galiläa’: 
das  sagt  der  Heiland  und  deutet  damit  an,  daß  er  die  verborgen  gerettete 

*  Exc.  cx  Theod.  59,  i  :  cmipiia . . .  tvcSOacrro . . .  Ô  xorrà  iiixpôv  iiop^oOrai  6iôt  yvcbotcoj,  vgl.  ebd.  57,  i  : 
yimm  oöv . . .  toO  pèv  uôpçcoais  toO  irveutioriKoC,  vgl.  6,  i  (Anm.  1 7,  oben.  S.  4). 

*  4,  5;  Exc.  cx  Theodot.  44,  a. 
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Seele  auferwecken  und  dahin  bringen  wird,  wo  er  jetzt  ist.  Da  der  Heiland 
bis  zum  Weitende  in  der  Ogdoas  weilt,  bedeutet  das,  daß  dorthin  am  Ende 
die  Psychiker  mit  dem  Demiurgen  kommen.  So  ist  das  Geschehen  der 
Leidensgeschichte  ein  allegorisch  zu  deutendes  Urbild  für  das  Geschehen  mit 
dem  Psychischen,  das  ‘verändert’  wird.  Das  aus  der  Seitenwunde  des 
Gekreuzigten  fließende  Blut  zeigt,  wie  das  âunrcxOés  durch  das  Herausströmen 
der  irdOri  Arroüés  wird.  Daß  dem  Gekreuzigten  kein  Knochen  zerbrochen 
wurde,  wird  allegorisch  auf  das  Schicksal  des  psychischen  Christus  gedeutet, 
der  anscheinend  als  nicht  dem  Tod  erliegend  gedacht  ist. 

Das  Pneumatische,  das  der  Heiland  annahm,  wird  allegorisch  in  dem 
Mark  des  nicht  zerbrochenen  Gebeines  des  Gekreuzigten  erblickt;  das  hat 
Christus  nicht  dem  Vater  anbefohlen,  sondern  er  rettet  selbst;  dieser  Gedanke 
ist  nicht  klar.^  Jedenfalls  ist  deutlich,  daß  damit  dem  Golgathageschehen 
ein  urbildlicher  Charakter  zugeschrieben  wird,  dessen  verborgenen  Sinn  die 
gnostische  Allegorese  herausspürt. 

Nur  dem  Psychischen  gegenüber,  das  ja  eine  psTdÜsais  erfahrt,  ist  von 
einem  erlösenden  Tun  des  Heilandes  im  eigentlichen  Sinne  die  Rede.  Dem 
Pneumatischen  gegenüber  wird  nichts  sichtbar,  was  über  eine  urbildliche 
Darstellung  seines  Göttlich-Seins  hinausginge.  Die  Gnosis  zu  bringen,  auch 
im  urbildlichen  Tun,  ist  hier  die  Aufgabe  des  Heilandes. 

VII.  ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 

Nach  dem  System  des  Ptolemaeus  ist  der  Grundbestand  dieser  Welt  nicht 
die  Materie,  sondern  eine  Summe  geistiger  Realitäten.^  Diese  sind  aus  der 
Unwissenheit  über  Gott  entstanden.  Damit  hat  Ptolemaeus  wohl  den  ur¬ 
sprünglichen  Ansatz  von  Valentin  selbst  gewahrt.  Dabei  haben  die  irdOii, 
aus  denen  die  Welt  entstanden  ist,  weniger  den  Sinn  von  ‘Leidenschaften’, 
als  von  ‘Leiden*:  Die  èTnüuufai  des  Teufels,  der  unvernünftigen  Tiere  und 
der  Hyliker  sind  aus  Furcht  und  Trauer  entstanden.  Dadurch  wird  es  nun 
möglich,  auch  ein  rein  ‘geistiges’  Motiv  für  den  Fall  der  Sophia  heraus¬ 
zustellen:  Sein  Ansatzpunkt  ist  das  vom  Urgrund  der  Welt  gewollte  anfäng¬ 
liche  Versagen  der  ‘Gestaltung  der  Erkenntnis  nach’.  Das  sollte  zu  einem 
stillen  Verlangen,  Gott  zu  erfassen,  führen,  schlug  aber  bei  der  ‘Sophia’  um 
in  ein  leidenschaftliches  Verlangen,  Gott  selbst  unmittelbar  zu  erfassen. 
Dadurch  wird  das  Gott-noch-nicht-Kennen  zu  einer  positiven  äyvoia.  Hier 
wird  die  Absage  an  die  griechische  Philosophie  deutlich.^ 

Auf  der  zweiten  und  dritten  Seinsstufe  wird  in  zunehmendem  Maße  eine 
positive  Bedeutung  dieser  anfänglichen  Verweigerung  der  ‘Gestaltung  der 

^  Die  letzten  Worte  von  Exc.  62,  i  :  AAX'  oCrröj  acbjei  sind  mir  unverständlich.  Sollte  airrà  ocijti  zu 
lesen  sein?  Die  Erklärung  von  Sagnard,  S.  534,  Anm.  3,  befriedigt  nicht. 

*  ‘Geistig’  hier  im  Sinn  von  ‘unkörperlich’  gemeint. 

*  Vielleicht  liegt  in  der  Wendung  2,  2,  daß  die  Sophia  beinahe  ‘von  der  Süßigkeit  des  “Ab- 

gnmdes”  verschlungen  worden  wäre’,  auch  eine  Absage  an  die  die  unio  erstrebende  Mystik. 
Gnosis  ist  nicht  gleich  Mystik. 
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Erkenntnis  nach’  deutlich:  Sie  führt  zu  einem  Erkennen  der  Trdüri,  zu  einem 
Sich-Abwenden  von  ihnen  in  der  èTricrrpoçi^  und  zu  einer  Bitte,  zu  einem 
Sich-Sehnen  nach  noch  Höherem.  Das  wird  auf  der  dritten  Seinsstufe  unter 
dem  Stichwort  Trai5su6fivai  zusammengefaßt:  Das  Zusammengespanntsein 
mit  dem  Psychischen,  der  Willensseite  des  Menschen,  bringt  zur  Erkenntnis 
der  Leidenschaften,  zu  einem  in  gewissem  Sinn  siegreichen  Kampf  gegen  sie, 
aber  auch  dazu,  sich  nach  etwas  noch  Höherem  auszustrecken,  nach  einer 
wesenhaften  Verbindung  mit  dem  Göttlichen.  Dadurch  wird  das  Pneuma¬ 
tische  êroinov  Trpôs  CnroSoxTiv  toö  TeXelou  (5,  6).  Der  Heiland  bringt  die 
rettende  Gnosis,  die  das  System  darlegt. 

Mit  diesen  Gedanken  ist  das  Psychische  als  eine  besondere  Wesenheit 
gefaßt  und  ihm  dazu  eine  positive  Bedeutung  für  die  Pneumatiker  zuerteilt 
und  mit  dem  Psychischen  auch  der  vom  Demiurgen  geschaffenen  Welt. 
Der  Demiurg,  nach  verbreitetem  gnostischen  Schema  anfänglich  unwissend, 
bekehrt  sich,  und  ihm  und  den  Psychikem  wird  eine  besondere  Art  von 
Unsterblichkeit  zuerkannt,  allerdings  erst  durch  eine  psTàÔECTiç  hindurch, 
so,  daß  Christus  urbildlich  das  Psychische  von  den  ihm  noch  anhaftenden 
Leidenschaften  reinigt. 

Die  çOcTÊi-Scheidung  der  Menschen  wird  dadurch  nur  noch  schärfer  be¬ 
tont:  Die  Entscheidungsnotwendigkeit  wird  nur  dem  Psychischen  zuge¬ 
schrieben;  der  Hyliker  und  der  Pneumatiker  ist  gleichsam  willenlos,  jener 
gehorcht  triebhaft  seinen  Begierden,  dieser,  vorbereitet  durch  die  Erfah¬ 
rungen  mit  den  -TrétÔTi  und  mit  der  Welt  des  Willens,  wird  mit  nachtwand¬ 
lerischer  Sicherheit  von  dem  Ruf  der  Gnosis  getroffen  und  folgt  ihm. 

Es  lassen  sich  mit  leichter  Mühe  die  meisten  Bausteine,  mit  denen  dieses 
System  des  Ptolemaeus  gebaut  ist,  nach  ihrer  Herkunft  und  weiteren  Ver¬ 
wendung  sondern.  Daß  aber  mit  ihnen  ein  sehr  geschlossenes  System  von 
originaler  Art  und  großer  Geschlossenheit  erbaut  ist,  sollte  nicht  übersehen 
werden.  Mit  großer  Klarheit  tritt  hier  die  Absage  an  die  Welt  der  ratio 
und  an  die  Welt  des  Willens  zutage  und  deutlich  wird,  was  Ptolemaeus 
veranlaßt  hat,  über  die  Großkirche  hinaus  sich  zur  Gnosis  zu  wenden. 


JVfw  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  32-44. 
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SOME  RECENT  STUDIES  IN 
GNOSTICISM 

The  study  of  Gnosticism  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase.  Of  this  we  are 
confidently  assured  by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  the 
documents  discovered  some  thirteen  years  ago  at  Nag  Hammadi,  and  to  say 
the  least  the  publication  not  of  one  or  two  only  but  of  no  less  than  forty-three 
hitherto  unknown  texts  cannot  but  bring  a  considerable  accession  to  our 
knowledge.*  As  yet  only  one  has  been  made  available  in  an  edited  form,* 
although  preliminary  studies  of  some  others  have  already  appeared  in  print,* 
and  from  these  it  is  evident  that  if  the  new  texts  provide  the  answers  to  some 
of  our  problems  they  will  also  raise  fresh  problems  for  investigation.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  example  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  it  is  probable  that  the 
publication  of  these  documents  will  be  followed  by  a  steady  flow  of  books  and 
articles  for  some  years  to  come,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  may  be  that 
some  useful  purpose  will  now  be  served  by  a  review  of  recent  studies  in  this 
field,  if  only  by  indicating  the  current  state  of  research  and  the  literature  at 
present  available. 

The  problem  of  Gnosticism  is  complicated  at  the  outset  by  questions  of 
definition  :*  What  exacdy  is  Gnosticism?  How  far  are  Gnosis  and  Gnosticism 
the  same  thing,  and  how  far  are  they  distinct?  To  these  questions  varying 

‘  For  an  account  of  these  texts  cf.  The  Jung  Codex  (ed.  F.  L.  Cross,  London,  1955)  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  referred  to  there,  to  which  should  be  added  the  article  ‘Le  quatrième  Écrit  du  Codex  Jung’ 
by  H.  C.  Puech  and  G.  Quispel  in  Vig.  Chr.  ix  (1955),  65  fr.  The  most  detailed  survey  of  the  contents 
of  the  Nag  Hammadi  library  is  that  of  Puech,  in  Coptic  Studies  in  Honor  of  W.  E.  Crum  (Boston,  1950), 
pp.  9iff.  The  circumstances  and  date  of  the  discovery  appear  to  be  ot^ure:  Puech  in  Crum  Studies, 
p.  93,  gives  the  date  as  1946  (cf.  Quispel,  Gnosis  als  Weltreligion  (Zürich,  1951),  p.  2),  but  in  The 
Jung  Codex,  p.  14  puts  it  c.  1945. 

*  Evangelium  Feritatis,  ed.  Malinine,  Puech,  Quispel  (Zürich,  1956). 

*  See  the  literature  cited  in  The  Jung  Codex,  p.  130.  TTie  first  volume  of  a  photographic  edition  of 
the  texts  now  in  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Cairo  has  been  publbhed  by  P.  Labib  :  Coptic  Gnostic  Pap}n 
in  the  Coptic  Museum  at  Old  Cairo  (Cairo,  1956).  One  of  these  texts,  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  has  been 
found  to  contain  the  sayings  of  the  famous  Oxyrhynchus  collection  (Puech,  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  2 1  f.). 
A  Latin  translation  of  the  passages  corresponding  to  the  Oxyrhynchus  sayings  is  provided  by 
G.  Garitte,  Le  Musion,  lxx  (1957),  59fr.  Garitte  also  translate!  some  ‘parables  of  the  kingdom’ 
examined  by  Cerfaux  in  Musion,  lxx,  307ff.  Quispel  in  Vig.  Chr.  xi  (1957),  189!?.  discusses  the 
possibility  that  these  Agrapha  may  have  been  taken  from  a  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  originally 
written  in  Aramaic.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  document  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Infancy 
Gospel  printed  in  James,  Apoc.  N.T.  pp.  49!!.  See  also  Puech  in  Rev.  Hist.  Rel.  cli  (1957)» 

An  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  was  promised  for  1958  (Quispel,  p.  189  n.,  cf.  Till,  B.J.R.L.  xl 
(1957),  252  n.  2;  Till’s  article  provides  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Cioptic  literature,  with  abundant 
references).  Not  all  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts  are  Gnostic.  Four  arc  Hermetic,  and  Van  Unnik  in 
Vig.  Chr.  X  (1956),  149fr.  has  argued  that  another  may  be  more  or  less  orthodox. 

*  For  fuller  discussion  of  some  of  these  questions  see  Vig.  Chr.  ix  (1955),  i93ff.;  xi  (i957)>  93®^> 
and  references  there. 
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answers  have  been  given,  and  it  has  been  said  with  some  justice  that  no  two 
writers  use  the  terms  in  the  same  sense.^  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those 
who  employ  Gnosis  as  the  more  general  term,  and  reserve  Gnosticism  for  the 
Christian  heresy  in  its  various  forms.  Here  there  is  scope  for  endless  variation 
in  determining  the  point  at  which  Gnosis  passes  into  Gnosticism.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  some  scholars  for  whom  Gnosis  and  Gnosticism  are 
identical;  but  this  group  must  be  divided  into  those  who  employ  the  terms  as 
a  description  of  the  Christian  heresy  of  the  second  century  only,  and  those 
who  give  them  a  wider  application.  It  may  be  that  the  question  is,  as 
Cullmann  has  observed,*  simply  one  of  words,  or  in  the  phrase  of  W.  D. 
Davies®  a  matter  of  terminological  inexactitude  ;  but  it  would  seem  none  the 
less  to  be  a  question  of  some  importance,  since  without  an  agreed  terminology 
there  is  bound  to  be  endless  confusion. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  history  Gnosticism  first  appears  as  a  heresy 
within  the  Church,*  a  heresy  combated  by  such  men  as  Irenaeus  and 
Hippolytus  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  and  it  was  as  a  Christian  heresy  that  it  was  regarded  until  the  rise  of 
the  religionsgeschichtliche  school,  when  such  scholars  as  Reitzenstein  and  Bousset 
pointed  to  similar  phenomena  in  other  fields.®  Following  to  a  large  extent 
in  their  footsteps,  Bultmann  and  his  followers  have  argued  that  Gnosticism, 
so  far  from  being  a  merely  Christian  heresy,  is  in  fact  pre-Christian,  and 
moreover  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  early  development  of  Christianity 
itself.  Where  Hamack  in  a  famous  phrase  could  speak  of  Gnosticism  as  ‘  the 
acute  Hellénisation  of  Christianity’,  the  tendency  of  more  recent  studies  has 
been  to  stress  the  oriental  element,  although  scholars  are  not  wanting  who 
would  maintain  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  ideas  of  the  Gnostic  sects 
from  the  side  of  Greek  philosophy.  Here  again  is  a  question  still  in  debate  : 
Is  Gnosticism  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  translate  the  theology  of  the  Gospel 
into  the  categories  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  are  the  Gnostics  therefore  the 
earliest  theologians  of  the  Church?  Or  is  it  a  resurgence  of  primitive  oriental 
mythology?  Again,  is  Gnosticism  fundamentally  pagan,  or  a  perversion  of 
Christianity?  Here  however  another  question  arises:  How  far  can  we  speak 
of  Gnosticism  as  a  unity,  under  a  single  comprehensive  definition?  Hippolytus 
in  particular  endeavoured  to  show  the  affinity  of  Gnosticism  with  the 
philosophy  of  ancient  Greece,  but  he  did  so  by  attempting  to  prove  that  the 

*  Schoeps,  Urgmeinde,  Judenchristentum,  Gnosis  (Tiibingcn,  1956),  p.  30. 

*  Bultmannfeslschrift,  p.  37,  quoted  by  Schoeps,  loe.  cit. 

*  H.T.R.  xLvi  (1933),  p.  139  n.  77.  Cf.  Schlier,  Religionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen  zu  den 
Ignatiusbriefen  (Beihefte zur  M^.  viii,  Giessen,  1929),  p.  32  n.  i  :  ‘“Gnosis”  im  religionsgeschicht¬ 
lichen,  nicht  dogmengeschichüichen  Sinn  gebraucht,  ein  Unterscheid,  der,  wenn  er  im  Auge 
behalten  worden  wäre,  C.  Schmidt  viel  Polemik  gegen  Bousset  erspart  hätte’.  The  problem  is  by 
no  means  new. 

*  Bultmann,  Theol.  N.T.  (Tübingen,  1948),  pp.  iSpf.  Cf.  Primitive  Christianity  (E.  T.  London, 
■956).  p.  162. 

‘  Cf.  Casey  in  The  Background  of  the  N.T.  and  its  Eschatology  (ed.  Davies  and  Daube,  Cambridge, 

‘956).  pp.  5a  ff. 
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theories  of  the  several  sects  derived  from  the  teachings  of  several  different 
schools  of  thought.  And  it  may  well  be  that  this  is  the  line  that  should  be 
followed,  that  the  search  for  comprehensive  definitions  should  for  the  present 
give  place  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  pardcular  sects,  in  order  to  trace  their 
history  and  their  mutual  relationships.^  In  point  of  fact  there  are  differences 
between  the  various  sects  which  arc  no  less  evident  than  the  similarities,  and 
if  Valentinus,  for  example,  began  as  a  Christian  there  are  others  who  may  be 
better  described  as  pagans  who  adopted  some  elements  of  Christian  teaching 
into  a  fundamentally  heathen  system.*  If  it  may  be  objected  tliat  our  resources 
for  this  closer  scrutiny  have  in  the  past  been  quite  inadequate,  the  new 
material  promises  to  make  such  a  study  possible  at  least  for  one  group  and 
moreover,  as  will  appear,  some  recent  researches  have  demonstrated  how 
much  can  be  done  by  a  careful  examinadon  even  of  the  limited  evidence 
already  at  our  disposal. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  of  precision  it  would  seem  advisable  to  begin 
with  the  definitely  Gnosdc  sects  of  the  second  century  and  take  these  as  the 
standard  of  defini  don.  At  a  later  period  we  have  Manicheism  and  Mandeism,® 
and  later  sdll  the  gnosdeizing  tendencies  on  the  one  hand  in  the  Cabbala* 
and  on  the  other  in  the  medieval  Cathari  and  similar  groups.®  These  are  to 
some  extent,  however,  separate  fields  of  study,  and  ought  surely  to  be  classed 
apart.  At  an  earlier  period  it  is  clear  that  Ignadus  had  to  face  opponents  of  a 
Gnosdc  type,®  and  indeed  we  can  trace  back  Gnosdeism  of  a  kind  related  to 
that  of  the  second  century  into  the  New  Testament  period  itself,  in  the  heresy 
at  Colossae  for  example,  or  that  combated  in  the  Johannine  episdes.  Earlier 
still,  there  are  at  least  suggesdons  of  a  form  of  Gnosdeism  in  the  heresy  at 
Corinth. 

Thus  far  there  would  probably  be  a  fairly  widespread  agreement,  but  at 
this  point  we  reach  a  parting  of  the  ways.  On  the  one  hand  the  school  of 
Bultmann,  as  already  indicated,  maintains  that  Gnosdeism  is  pre-Chrisdan, 
and  has  in  fact  influenced  the  development  of  Chrisdanity.  On  the  other 
hand  R.  P.  Casey  has  sought  to  counter  the  vague  ‘general  and  generalized 
impression’  that  Gnosdeism  was  somehow  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  Chrisdan  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  period.’  A  closer 
examinadon  of  the  opposing  theories  suggests  that,  at  the  risk  perhaps  of 
adding  to  the  confusion,  a  third  possibility  deserves  consideradon,  for  in 
point  of  fact  both  would  appear  to  be  right  up  to  a  point,  and  on  each  side 

^  Cf.  Van  Unnik  in  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  84!.,  and  references  there  to  de  Zwaan  and  Krctschmar. 

*  Dodd,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Cambridge,  1953),  pp.  csp.  p.  101. 

*  See  Puech,  Le  Manichéisme:  son  fondateur,  sa  doctrine  (Paris,  1949),  and  for  the  Mandeans  Dodd, 
op.  eit.  pp.  115fr. 

*  Cf.  Scholem,  Major  Trends  in  Jewish  Mysticism  (3rd  ed.  New  York,  1954). 

‘  Cf.  Runcitnan,  TTu  Medieval  Manichee  (Cambridge,  1947);  Obolensky,  The  Bogomils  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1948). 

*  For  Ignatius,  cf.  Schlier,  op.  cit.,  and  Molland,  J.E.H.  v  (1954),  i  ff. 

'  Op.  cit.  pp.  55  ff. 
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concessions  are  made  which  seem  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  opposition. 
Bultmann,  for  example,  observes  that  in  so  far  as  Christian  preaching  remained 
true  to  its  Jewish  and  Old  Testament  roots  definitive  differences  between  it 
and  Gnosticism  are  at  once  apparent.^  Jonas  likewise  finds  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  note  a  number  of  important  points  of  distinction.*  And  Schmithals, 
in  the  course  of  a  study  of  Paul’s  Corinthian  letters  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Bultmann  school,  admits  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  despite  his  use 
of  Gnostic  terminology  Paul  betrays  little  exact  knowledge  of  the  ‘  Gnostic 
myth’  ;®  indeed,  on  Schmithals’s  showing  Paul  was  not  even  aware  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  Gnostics.  On  the  other  hand  Casey’s  use  of  the  phrase  ‘  the 
Christian  gnosis’,  as  a  description  of  the  knowledge  of  God  which  is  pre¬ 
supposed  in  and  fundamental  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  would 
appear  to  lend  some  weight  to  the  views  of  those  who  would  regard  Christianity 
itself  as  only  one  variety  of  a  much  more  widespread  phenomenon.  Nor 
again  does  he  seem  to  have  taken  sufficient  account  of  the  heresies  at  Corinth 
and  Colossae,  or  those  combated  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  and  referred  to 
in  the  Revelation;  for  in  these  we  do  seem  to  have  the  precursors,  to  say  no 
more,  of  the  definitely  Gnostic  sects  of  the  second  century.  The  third  possi¬ 
bility  would  accordingly  be  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  on  this  side 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  recognizing  the  affinities 
with  ‘Gnosticism  proper’  which  exist  for  example  in  the  writings  of  Philo, 
but  reserving  the  designation  ‘Gnostic’  for  those  phenomena  which  are 
clearly  and  indisputably  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the  second-century 
sects.* 

*  Thtol.  N.T.  pp.  lôyff. 

'  Gnosis  tmd spälantiker  Geist  (Göttingen:  vol.  i,  1934,  1954;  vol.  ii,  t,  1954).  Cf.  Grant’s  review  in 
J.TS  n.s.  VII  (1956),  3o8ff. 

*  Dit  Gnosis  in  Korinth  (Göttingen,  1956),  p.  73:  ‘Paulus,  der  trotz  seiner  zahlreichen  gnostischen 
Termini  hier  ebensowenig  wie  anderswo  eine  direkte  Kenntnis  des  gnostischen  Mythos  verrät.’ 
Cf.  ibid.  p.  124:  ‘An  solchen  kleinen  und  gewiß  unbewußten  Änderungen  der  überkommenen 
Terminologie  zeigt  sich  die  ganz  andere  Orientierung  der  paulinischen  Theologie.’  See  also  pp. 
52  n.  I,  121,  161  n.  2,  176.  Schmithals  begins  with  the  presupposition  that  Paul’s  opponents  in 
Corinth  were  Gnostics,  which  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  it  is  surely  legitimate  to  ask  if  he  does  not 
approach  from  the  wrong  end,  and  read  the  material  through  the  spectacles  of  second-century 
Gnoitidsm.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  to  reconstruct  this  heresy  from  what  Paul  says  in  reply. 
Since  clear  evidence  for  die  existence  of  a  full-scale  Gnosticism  at  an  earlier  period  is  still  lacking, 
it  would  seem  more  accurate  to  think  of  the  Corinthian  heresy  as  at  most  an  incipitnt  Gnostidsm. 
There  would  seem  to  be  more  in  favour  of  the  view  that  Paul’s  use  of  terms  which  were  later  to  become 
the  catchwords  of  the  Gnostics  accounts  at  least  in  part  for  his  temporary  eclipse  in  the  post-apostolic 
period  (cf.  Bauer,  RechtgUmbigkeit  und  Ketzerti  (Tübingen,  1934),  pp.  88f.  et  al.). 

‘  This  is  not  of  course  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  pre-Christian  Gnosticism,  but  to  restrict  the 
use  of  the  term  to  those  cases  which  are  clearly  Gnostic  in  the  second-century  sense.  We  must  ask 
not  how  a  passage  could  be  read,  but  how  it  was  meant  to  be  read  by  the  author  when  he  wrote  it. 
Again,  what  exacdy  is  the  relationship  between  Gnosticism  and  Hellenistic  syncretism  in  general? 
Or  between  Gnosticism  and  the  philosophy  of  the  second  century  a.d.?  For  Jonas  {op.  cit.  i.  77 ff.) 
Gnosis  is  something  new,  which  is  ‘nicht  selber  der  Synkretismus  noch  in  irgendeinem  Sinne  sein 
Produkt’,  but  as  Grant  observes  {op.  ât.  p.  313)  his  investigation  ‘neglects  the  extent  to  which 
elements  regarded  by  Jonas  as  mythical  can  actually  be  explained  as  philosophical’.  Quispel  has 
argued  that,  in  so  far  as  Gnosticism  is  pre-Christian,  it  goes  back  to  Jewish  speculation  (  The  Jung 
Codex,  pp.  62 ff.,  Eranos  Jahrbuch,  xxn  (Zürich,  1954),  I95ff.),  although  this  was  not  the  only  element 
or  the  only  source  (see  next  note). 
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One  difficulty  here  is  that  of  finding  a  description  for  those  elements  which 
appear  in  Paul  or  John  or  Philo,  and  also  in  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second 
century.  The  obvious  course  is  to  call  them  ‘Gnostic’,  but  this  has  the 
disadvantage  of  suggesting  that  they  were  already  Gnostic  in  the  full  sense 
when  they  were  employed  by  Paul  or  John  or  Philo;  which  may  come 
dangerously  near  to  begging  the  question.  It  is  beyond  question  that  many 
ideas  and  concepts  which  later  found  their  place  in  the  developed  Gnostic 
systems  were  already  current  in  the  religions  and  philosophies  of  their  origin 
prior  to  the  Chrisdan  era,  but  when  were  they  first  brought  together  into  a 
coherent  system  of  the  Gnosdc  type?  What  was  the  impulse  that  prompted 
men  thus  to  bring  them  together?  It  is  one  thing  to  trace  back  a  particular 
idea  to  its  presumptive  source  in  Egypt,  Babylon  or  Persia,  or  in  Greek 
philosophy;  but  how  did  it  find  its  way  into  the  Gnostic  system?  Why  was  it 
thus  combined  with  elements  from  other  sources?  Babylonian  astrology, 
Greek  philosophy,  various  primitive  mythologies  of  the  Middle  East  in  a 
hellenized  form,  Judaism — possibly  of  a  heterodox  type,  all  have  made  some 
contribution,  but  no  single  one  of  them  can  be  claimed  as  the  sole  source  and 
origin  of  the  Gnostic  movement.^  Where  did  it  begin,  and  when?  And  how 
did  it  develop?  These  are  the  questions  which  require  to  be  examined,  and 
examined  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  similarities  but  with  due 
attention  to  the  differences  which  are  also  present.  And  here  a  further 
question  has  possibly  not  yet  been  sufficiently  considered:  At  what  period 
and  under  what  circumstances  is  the  peculiarly  Gnostic  attitude  towards 
this  world  most  likely  to  have  developed?  Not,  surely,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus; 
rather  in  a  time  of  stress  and  anxiety,  when  men  were  a  prey  to  nameless 
fears  and  sought  assurance — such  a  period,  in  fact,  as  the  last  years  of  the 
Republic  or  under  the  later  Caesars  of  the  Julian  house.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  tide  was  turning  from  scepticism  to  faith  by  the  first  century  b.c.,* 
and  the  end  of  the  Republic  may  be  too  early;  but  if  the  hopes  raised  by  the 
triumph  of  Augustus  were  rudely  dashed  under  a  Caligula,  a  Claudius,  a 
Nero,  may  this  not  have  contributed  to  a  despair  of  the  things  of  this  life? 
A  study  of  the  social  history  of  these  centuries  from  this  point  of  view  might 
prove  rewarding. 

It  is,  however,  fully  time  to  return  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  and 
consider  not  what  needs  to  be  but  what  has  been  done.  Here  one  major  work 
of  a  general  character  calls  for  attention.  The  work  of  Hans  Jonas,  already 
referred  to,  is  all  too  little  known  in  the  English-speaking  world,  although  it 

*  Jonas,  fl/>.  cit.  i.  77;  cf.  Quispel,  Gnosis  als  Weltreligion,  pp.  gf.,  JW.  Theol.  Tijdscknfi,  xi,  >7® 
(where  a  timely  warning  is  entered  against  regarding  Jewish  heterodoxy  as  the  sole  source  of 
Gnosticism).  On  pre-Christian  Jewish  Gnosticism  see  also  Goppelt,  Christentum  und  Judentum 
(Gütersloh,  1954),  pp.  tasff.,  but  cf.  Schoeps,  Urgemeinde,  pp.  33fr.  It  would  probably  be  better  to 
regard  this  strand  in  Judaism  as  pre-  or  proto-Gnostic  (Quispel,  Grant).  Jonas’s  neglect  of  the 
Jewish  contribution  was  noted  long  ago  by  Nock  {Gnomon,  xu  (1936),  6o5ff.). 

*  Cf.  Nock  in  Essays  on  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  (ed.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  London,  1928),  p.  68. 
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has  been  widely  influential  in  Germany.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1934 
and  it  was  expected  then  that  the  second  would  follow  within  a  year;  but  it 
was  not  to  be.  Returning  to  Germany  after  the  Second  World  War,  after 
years  of  exile,  the  author  found  the  publishers  still  eager  to  proceed,  and  the 
first  volume  was  accordingly  reprinted,  with  a  new  preface,  in  1954.  Part  of 
the  second  volume  appeared  at  the  same  time,  but  here  there  was  a  change  of 
plan:  much  work  remained  to  be  done  on  Plotinus,  but  the  discussion  of 
Origen  was  complete,  and  moreover  was  sufficient  to  make  something  of  a 
book  in  itself;  this  section  was  accordingly  published  as  a  separate  half 
volume.  For  a  final  estimate  of  the  book  we  must  therefore  await  the  final 
section  of  the  second  volume,  with  the  indexes  promised  for  the  whole  work, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  purpose  of  an  index  is  served  by  the  full  tables  of 
contents  to  each  volume. 

The  book  has  been  somewhat  severely  handled  by  R.  M.  Grant, ^  but  is 
not  for  that  reason  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  A  book  of  which  Bultmann  can 
say,  as  he  does  in  a  foreword,^  that  he  has  learned  more  from  it  than  from  any 
other,  is  not  simply  to  be  neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Bultmann  is  right 
in  saying  that  Jonas  has  modified  a  difficult  style,  the  reader  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  wonder  what  the  earlier  style  was  like.  It  is  not  easy  to  read, 
which  is  the  more  unfortunate  in  that  Jonas  does  have  something  to  say. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  two  volumes  so  far  published  seem  to  have 
two  fundamental  flaws.  In  the  first  place,  Jonas  attempts  to  interpret 
Gnosticism  in  terms  of  Heidegger’s  existentialism,  which  for  many  will  involve 
a  case  of  obscurum  per  obscurius;  and  secondly  he  takes  as  his  standard  of 
Gnosticism  the  doctrines  of  the  Mandeans.  The  latter  group  may  be  a  final 
development  of  Gnostic  theory,  but  it  is  surely  erroneous  to  make  their 
theories  the  norm,  and  seek  to  read  them  back  into  earlier  thought.  The  fact 
that  an  idea  occurs  in  Mandean  texts  does  not  make  it  Gnostic  if  it  occurs  in 
Paul;  we  must  ask  if  Paul  used  it  in  the  Gnostic  manner,  and  in  point  of  fact  it 
may  well  be  that  the  Mandeans  borrowed  from  Christianity.  Gnosticism  surely 
grew,  and  in  growing  absorbed  into  itself  much  that  had  been  originally  any¬ 
thing  but  Gnostic.®  Jonas  indeed  draws  attention  to  differences  which  mark  off 
Gnosticism  from  syncretism,  from  Christianity,  from  Greek  philosophy,  but 
does  not  appear  to  give  to  these  differences  sufficient  weight  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  argument.  Moreover,  many  will  find  it  difficult  to  concur  in  the 
inclusion  of  Origen  and  Plotinus  in  the  Gnostic  category,  to  name  no  others. 
In  this  connexion  it  should  be  added  that,  despite  Jonas  and  Bultmann,  the 

*  J.T.S.  n.s.  vu  (1956),  3o8ff.  Cf.  also  the  reviews  by  Nock  in  Gnomon,  xn  (1936),  605!!.,  xxviii 
(•956)1  •24!!.;  Van  Moorsel  in  Vig.  Chr.  x  (1956),  239^. 

’  ‘Möchte  ich  sagen,  daß  ich,  der  ich  seit  Jahren  einen  großen  Teil  meiner  Arbeit  dem  Studium 
der  Gnosis  gewidmet  habe,  aus  keiner  der  bisherigen  Untersuchungen  über  dieses  Gebiet. .  .so  viel 
filr  eine  wirkliche  Erkenntnis  des  geistesgeschichtlichen  Phänomens  der  Gnosis  gelernt  habe,  wie 
aus  dieser.  ’ 

•  Cf.  Bultmann  in  J.7".5.  n.s.  in  (1952),  22,  where  it  is  suggested  that  themes  are  already  germinant 
in  later  Hellenistic  philosophy  and  in  Philo  which  reach  their  full  expression  in  Gnosis. 
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present  trend  appears  to  be  towards  excluding  the  Mandeans  from  the 
discussion  of  Gnostic  origins.^ 

It  has  been  said  above  that  some  recent  researches  have  shown  how  much 
can  be  done  by  careful  use  of  the  evidence  already  at  our  disposal.  The  first 
example  is  a  series  of  articles  first  published  some  thirty  years  ago,  but 
mentioned  here  because  they  have  recently  been  republished  together,  and 
also  because  they  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  attracted  the  attention  they 
deserve.  In  his  study  of  the  Simonian  system,*  Mgr  L.  Cerfaux  has  gathered 
up  and  sifted  all  the  material  in  patristic  sources,  in  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  account  in  Justin’s  lost  Syntagma  and  to  trace  something  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  system.  He  finds  in  the  later  versions  traces  of  Valentinian  and 
Basilidian  influence,  and  also — perhaps  more  important  for  present  purposes 
— notes  a  jx)int  of  significant  change  in  the  development  of  Simonian  theory: 
in  its  origin,  Simon’s  system  was  ‘  une  gnose  à  base  de  mythes  païens  et  de 
magie’,  but  at  this  point  of  transition  ‘les  thèmes  gnostiques  apparurent’.* 
Inevitably  not  all  his  conclusions  will  be  acceptable,  but  Cerfaux  has  at  any 
rate  shown  that  the  pessimism  of  some  writers  in  regard  to  such  a  study  is 
without  foundation.  Also  devoted  to  the  Simonian  system  is  an  article  by 
Ernst  Haenchen,*  who  endeavours  to  demonstrate  that  Simon  was  a  Gnostic 
even  before  he  came  into  contact  with  Christianity,  and  thereby  to  strengthen 
the  case  for  the  existence  of  a  pre-Christian  Gnosticism.  On  a  smaller  scale 
than  the  work  of  Cerfaux,  this  article  is  in  its  own  way  admirable,  but  for 
one  reader  at  least  the  evidence  is  defective  at  the  crucial  point® — although 
here  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  Haenchen’s  views  on  the  composition 
of  Acts,  as  expressed  in  his  commentary.® 

Other  studies  of  particular  systems  include  two  papers  by  G.  Quispel, 
one  on  the  doctrine  of  Basilides  and  the  other  on  that  of  Valentinus.’  Quispel 
has  also  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  original  doctrine  of  Valentinus,  and 
has  edited  the  Epistle  of  Ptolemy  to  Flora.®  In  addition  he  has  been  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  preparation  of  preliminary  studies  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts, 
and  it  was  through  his  initiative  that  the  Jung  Codex  was  acquired  for  the 
Jung  Institute  in  Zürich.  At  this  point  it  may  also  be  appropriate  to  refer 
to  the  one  book  on  this  subject  so  far  published  in  English:  a  volume  edited 
by  F.  L.  Cross  and  containing  papers  by  Quispel,  H.  C.  Puech  and  W.  C.  van 
Unnik.*  Quispel  has  strongly  urged  the  connexion  between  Gnosticism  and  a 

^  Cf.  Schmithals,  op.  cü.  p.  87  n.  i,  Goppelt,  op.  cit.  p.  35. 

*  Rtcueil  Cerfaux  (Gembloux,  1954),  i,  I94ff.  {  =  R.S.R.  xv  (1925),  xvi  (1926),  sff,,  2658"., 

481  ff.,  XXVII  (1937),  615(1.).  See  also  his  study  ‘ La  gnose,  essai  théologique  manqué’,  ibid.  pp.  263(1. 
{  =  Irénikon,  xvn  (1940),  3(1.). 

*  Recueil  Cerfaux,  i,  256.  *  .^.TÄ.AT.  xux  (1952),  316(1. 

*  Cf.  Vig.  Chr.  XI  (1957),  loyff.  •  Die  Apostelgeschichte  (Göttingen,  1956). 

’  ‘L’homme  gnostique:  doctrine  de  Basilide’,  Eranos  Jahrbuch,  xvi  (1948),  89(1.;  ‘La  conception 
de  l’homme  dans  la  gnose  Valentinienne’,  ibid,  xv  (1947),  249(1. 

*  ‘The  Original  Doctrine  of  Valentine’,  Vig.  Chr.  i  (1947),  43(f  Ptolemy  to  Flora,  in  the  series 
Sources  chrétiennes  (Paris,  1949). 

*  The  Jung  Codex  (London,  1955).  See  N.T.S.  i  (1955),  309(1. 
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Judaism  of  a  more  or  less  heterodox  kind,  particularly  in  his  study  Der 
gnostische  Anthropos  und  die  jüdische  Tradition}  but  it  should  be  added  that  the 
tendency  now  would  appear  to  be  to  exclude  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  from  the 
‘Gnostic’  sphere.*  This  does  not,  however,  invalidate  Quispel’s  position, 
since  the  sect  of  the  Scrolls  is  by  no  means  the  only  form  of  Jewish  heterodoxy; 
moreover,  if  the  sect  itself  is  not  Gnostic,  it  may  well  stand  near  to  the  origins 
of  the  Gnostic  movement. 

Among  studies  of  particular  systems  reference  must  be  made  finally  to  the 
exhaustive  study  by  F.  M.  M.  Sagnard  of  Valentinianism.*  Here  all  the 
evidence  is  carefully  brought  together  and  meticulously  examined.  The 
conclusions  reached  by  Foerster  in  his  volume  Von  Valentin  zu  Herculean^  are 
largely  confirmed  by  this  more  extensive  and  detailed  study,  and  more 
particularly  the  essential  reliability  of  Irenaeus  is  abundantly  vindicated. 
Written  before  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts  became  even  partly  available  for 
study,  this  book  must  remain  a  standard  work  for  the  evidence  on  Valen- 
tinianism  provided  by  the  Greek  Fathers.  Little  need  be  said  of  it  here,  in 
that  there  is  little  to  criticize;  it  is  essential  reading  for  any  who  would  master 
the  subject.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  Houssiau’s  study  of  the 
Christology  of  Irenaeus,®  not  only  for  its  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  the  thought  of  Irenaeus  himself  but  also  for  its  discussion  of  the  Christology 
of  the  Ptolemaeans  whom  he  sought  to  refute.  Finally,  the  essentially  Biblical 
character  of  Irenaeus’  refutation  is  well  brought  out  in  an  article  by  R.  A. 
Markus.® 

*  Eranos  Jahrbuch,  xxii  (1953),  See  also  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  GifT.  On  Quispel’s  earlier  book 

Gnotis  als  IVeltreligion  Turner  observes  that  Quispel  can  even  reverse  Hamack’s  famous  judgement. 
‘The  leading  Gnostics  do  not  so  much  hellenize  Christianity  as  themselves  hellenize  and  christianize 
the  dominant  Oriental  mysticism  of  their  respective  systems’  {The  Pattern  of  Christian  Truth  (London, 
1954),  p.  1 15).  Turner’s  own  work  treats  of  Gnosticism  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  relations  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy  in  the  early  centuries. 

*  Burrows,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (London,  1956),  pp.  252  If.  See  also  Nötscher,  .^ur  theologischen 
Terminologie  der  Qumran-Texte  (Bonn,  1936).  Bultmann  says  {Theol.  N.T,  pp.  361  n.  i)  :  ‘Konnte  ein 
vorchristliches  gnostisierenden  Judentum  bisher  nur  aus  späteren  Quellen  erschlossen  werden,  so 
wird  es  jetzt  durch  die  neugefundenen  Handschriften  in  Palästina  bezeugt.’  But  what  does 
‘gnostisierend’  mean  in  this  context?  Schmithals  {op.  cit.  pp.  99 f.)  admits  that  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  for  the  presence  of  a  Jewish  Gnosis  in  which  Messiah  and  Son  of  Man  are  identified  in  the 
pre-Christian  period:  original  documents  ‘sind  den  vereinten  Anstreng^gen  der  jüdischen  und 
christlichen  Ketzerbekampfer  zum  Opfer  gefallen  ’.  On  such  a  basis  one  could  prove  almost  anything. 
But  he  continues:  'Auch  die  neuen  Funde  vom  Toten  Meer. .  .gehören  keiner  jüdischen  Gnosis, 
sondern  einem  gnostisierenden  Judentum  an.  ’  If  this  implies  that  the  Scrolls  are  not  yet  Gnostic, 
although  they  show  certain  affinities  with  Gnosticism,  there  might  be  fairly  general  agreement; 
but  is  this  what  Buhmann  meant? 

On  Schubert’s  attempt  to  find  Gnosticism  in  the  Manual  of  Discipline  (fT.L.Z.  lxxviii  (1953), 
495ff.)  see  Vig.  Chr.  xi  (1957),  99ff.  For  a  possible  line  of  connexion,  see  .^.Ä.G.C.  ix  (1957),  21  ff. 
(cf.  Quispel,  Gnosis,  pp.  7f.).  Braun  {Spätjüdisch-häretischer  u.  friichristlicher  Radkikalismus  (Tübingen, 
•957))  claims  the  presence  of ‘Gnostic’  terminology  in  the  Scrolls  (i,  23  n.  3,  cf.  pp.  19  n.  2,  20  n.  4, 
21  n.  i),  but  notes  that  in  the  Damascus  document  the'gnostisch-dualistisch  Linie. ..  tritt  spürbar 
zurück’  (pp.  93f.). 

'  La  gnose  valentinenne  et  le  témoignage  de  saint  Irénie  (Paru,  1947).  Sagnard  has  also  edited  the 
Excerpta  ex  Theodoto  in  the  Sources  chrétietmes  series  (Paris,  1948). 

*  Beihefte  gur  vu  (Giessen,  1928). 

‘  La  christologie  de  saint  Irénie  (Gembloux,  1955).  *  Vig.  Chr.  vin  (1954),  I93ff. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  publication  of  one  of  the  texts 
from  Nag  Hammadi,  a  treatise  which  has  been  identified  with  some  con¬ 
fidence  as  the  Gospel  of  Truth  referred  to  by  Irenaeus.^  If  this  identification 
is  correct,  the  document  is  not,  as  might  be  expected,  a  Gospel  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a  meditation  or  homily.  It  is  perhaps  as  yet 
too  early  to  look  for  studies  of  this  document,  although  some  have  already 
appeared.  One  fundamental  contribution  is  that  of  W.  C.  van  Unnik,* 
who  has  examined  the  New  Testament  allusions  and  after  careful  examina¬ 
tion  draws  two  main  conclusions:  that  this  is  probably  the  work  of  Valentinus 
himself,  at  an  early  period  in  his  career  and  before  the  development  of  the 
peculiarly  Gnostic  theories;  and  that  at  this  time,  c.  a.d.  140-5,  there  was 
already  in  existence  in  Rome  a  body  of  documents,  recognized  as  authorita¬ 
tive,  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  our  New  Testament.  It  may  be 
open  to  question  how  far  this  evidence  is  really  significant  for  the  history  of 
the  canon,  but  what  is  undoubtedly  important  is  that  this  document  is  so 
much  nearer  to  Christianity  than  other  forms  of  Gnosticism,  even  than  the 
Valentinianism  represented  by  the  account  in  Irenaeus.  If  Van  Unnik’s  first 
conclusion  is  not  correct  (and  certainly  it  is  very  attractive),®  this  document 
must  represent  a  later  attempt  to  christianize  Valentinianism — and  this 
might  be  even  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  what  we  know  of  the  history 
of  the  school. 

The  published  edition  is  a  truly  sumptuous  volume,  and  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  significance  which  the  editors  ascribe 
to  the  document.  Unfortunately  this  has  involved  a  commensurate  cost, 
and  more  unfortunately  still  the  four  pages  missing  from  the  printed  text 
have  now  been  found  in  the  collection  of  documents  awaiting  publication 
in  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Cairo.^  And  finally  the  English  reader  must  be 
sorely  disappointed  by  the  English  version  provided.  The  French,  by  Puech, 
is  admirable  ;  the  German,  by  Qitispel,  is  so  far  as  the  reviewer  can  determine 
likewise  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  the  English  appears  to  have  been  made 
not  from  the  Coptic  but  from  the  French,  and  not  by  a  student  of  Gnosticism 
at  that.  Such  phrases  as  ‘the  Gnose’  for  ‘Gnosis’  or  ‘Knowledge’,  and 
‘the  Verb’  for  ‘the  Logos’  or  ‘the  Word’,  speak  for  themselves.  Moreover, 
the  attempt  to  match  the  English  line  for  line  with  the  Coptic,  while  laudable 
in  some  respects,  has  sometimes  had  unfortunate  results,  for  example  in  the 
very  first  lines.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  in  that  it  wzis  so  unnecessary: 
any  one  of  the  three  modem  languages  would  have  been  enough  (cf.  Till’s 


*  See  p.  3a  n.  a,  above,  and  reviews  by  Leipoldt  in  T.L.Z-  lxxxii  (1957),  4a5ff.,  and  Barrett 
in  Exp.  Times,  lxix  (1958),  i67ff.  Also  the  notes  by  Till,  Orientalia,  xxvii  (1958),  a69ff. 

*  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  8ifr. 

*  Cf.  Barrett  {pp.  cit.  p.  169)  :  ‘While  I  should  wish  to  share  Dr  van  Unnik’s  caution  and  to  regard 
his  hypothesis  as  tentative,  I  am  bound  to  add  that,  within  these  limits,  it  appears  to  me  convincing. 
The  editors  of  the  published  edition  are  (very  properly)  rather  more  reserved. 

*  See  Puech  in  R.H.R.  cu  (1957),  a69. 
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edition  of  the  Berlin  Codex,  on  which  see  below),  and  if  all  three  had  to  be 
included  there  are  many  scholars  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  colla¬ 
borated  in  a  revision. 

Apart  from  the  English  translation  (and  the  price  !)  the  edition  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  :  a  brief  introduction,  with  a  judicious  reservation  of  judge¬ 
ment  by  the  editors  and  ample  references  to  the  studies  so  far  published,  a 
complete  collection  of  excellent  photographs,  a  transcription  of  the  Coptic, 
and  a  set  of  notes  which  is  professedly  incomplete  but  no  less  useful  on  that 
account.  Where  so  much  is  given  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  complain,  but 
was  it  really  necessary  to  be  so  lavish  in  an  admittedly  provisional  edition? 
And  are  all  the  other  texts  to  be  published  on  the  same  scale?  The  poor  scholar, 
Chaucer’s  ‘clerk  of  Oxenford’,  is  by  no  means  a  figure  only  of  the  past! 

A  better  example  for  emulation,  although  by  no  means  inexpensive,  is 
provided  by  W.  C.  Till’s  admirable  edition  of  the  Berlin  Codex  8502.^  This 
codex  has  long  been  known,  and  one  of  the  documents  it  contains  was 
identified  some  fifty  years  ago  as  the  source  employed  by  Irenaeus  in  his 
account  of  the  Barbelognostics,^  but  through  various  misfortunes  it  was  only 
in  1955  that  the  full  text  was  at  last  made  available.  The  documents  are  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mary,  of  which  a  Greek  fragment  is  extant,  the  Apocryphon 
Johannis,  of  which  three  copies  are  included  among  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts, 
and  the  Sophia  Jesu  Christi,  which  will  offer  problems  for  investigation  when 
the  Cairo  texts  are  published.*  In  one  sense  the  delay  of  some  sixty  years  in 
the  publication  of  this  manuscript  has  been  of  advantage,  since  the  editor 
was  able  to  make  use  of  the  parallel  Nag  Hammadi  texts;  but  two  of  the 
versions  of  the  Apocryphon  are  reported  to  differ  considerably  from  the  Berlin 
text,  and  were  therefore  not  taken  into  account. 

Some  studies  of  these  texts  have  aready  appeared:  an  article  on  the 
Urmensch-Adam  speculation  by  K.  Rudolph  makes  use  of  the  Apocryphon,* 
while  the  use  of  Genesis  in  this  document  has  been  examined  in  a  Danish 
study.*  A  study  of  the  New  Testament  allusions  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
Mary  has  also  appeared  in  print.*  Till’s  edition  is  in  itself  everything  that 

*  Dit  gnostischen  Schriften  des  koptischen  Papyrus  Berolinensis  8502  {T.U.  60,  Berlin,  1955).  Cf.  K.  H. 
Kuhn  in  J.T'.Ä.  n.s.  vm  (1957),  iBaff. 

*  Schmidt  in  Philolesia.  Paul  Kleinert. .  .dargebracht  (Berlin,  1907),  pp.  Sisff. 

*  Cf.  Doresse  in  Vig.  Chr.  ii  (1948),  I37ff.,  but  see  also  Till,  op.  cit.  p.  54. 

*  ‘Ein  Grundtyp  gnostischer  Urmensch-Adam  Spekulation’,  Z-ft-G.G.  Dt  (1957),  iff.  For  a 
nunmary  of  Ae  Apocryphon  see  TUI  in  J.E.H.  in  (195a),  14fr. 

‘  Seren  Giversen:  ‘Johannes’  Apokryfon  og  Genesis’,  Dansk  Teol.  Tidskrift,  xx  (1957),  Ssff.  My 
thanks  arc  due  to  Dr  TUI  for  the  loan  of  an  off-print,  and  to  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Anderson  for  its  inter¬ 
pretation. 

*  ra  (1957),  236 ff.  Quispel  subsequently  drew  attention  to  an  oversight:  an  allusion  to  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews’  in  Ev.  Mariae,  10.  isf.  (TUI,  op.  cit.  pp.  68f.).  See  Vig.  Chr.  xi 
(•957)«  I39ff.  Quispel’s  suggestion  of  an  influence  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  early  textual 
tradition  of  the  Gospels,  whUe  in  some  ways  attractive,  must  be  treated  with  reserve.  The  Keutesta- 
’ncntler  wUl  recaU  Von  Soden’s  theory  of  the  ‘widespread  and  deleterious’  influence  of  the  Diates- 

one  thing,  our  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  would  appear  as  yet  too  slight  to 
justify  any  far-reaching  conclusions.  In  Vig.  Chr.  xi,  i89ff.  Qjiispel  has  attempted  to  link  the 
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could  be  desired  :  a  careful  introduction,  with  studies  of  the  language  and  the 
content  of  the  texts,  a  transcription  of  the  Coptic  and  a  German  translation 
complete  with  critical  apparatus  showing  the  variant  readings  of  the  parallel 
texts,  and  a  series  of  extended  notes  to  deal  with  special  points  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  This  is,  however,  an  edition  of  the  texts,  and  does  not  attempt  to  trace  in 
detail  the  relation  of  these  texts  to  our  other  evidence.  Here  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  At  this  point  reference  should  also  be  made  to  an  article 
by  Till  in  La  Parola  del  Passato,^  in  which  the  seven  original  Gnostic  docu¬ 
ments,  all  in  Coptic,  which  were  known  before  the  discovery  of  the  Nag 
Hammadi  texts  are  examined,  and  placed  in  their  chronological  sequence. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  relationship  between  Gnosticism 
and  the  New  Testament  is  still  a  subject  of  some  debate.  The  question  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  no  full-scale  study  of  the  New  Testament 
appears  to  have  been  undertaken  from  this  point  of  view,  with  the  object  of 
determining  how  far  Gnosticism  is  actually  present  in  the  New  Testament 
itself  or  in  the  heresies  opposed  by  New  Testament  writers.*  The  tendency 
has  been  rather  to  begin  with  certain  general  assumptions,  and  accordingly 
to  describe  certain  concepts  and  ideas  as  ‘Gnostic’.  There  is  thus  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  material  buried  in  numerous  conunentaries  which  would 
require  to  be  sifted  and  examined.  Of  fundamental  importance  here,  of 
course,  are  Bultmann’s  Theology  and  his  Urchristentum,  both  now  available 
in  English  as  well  as  in  German,*  although  not  all  would  accept  all  his  con¬ 
clusions.  For  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  basic  works  are  on  the  one  side  Bultmann’s 
commentary,  and  on  the  other  Dodd’s  Interpretation,  but  other  studies  such 
as  Barrett’s  commentary  would  also  require  to  be  taken  into  account;* 


Gospel  of  Thomas  found  at  Nag  Hammadi  with  the  Hebräerevangelium,  but  here  again  the  same  holds 
good.  Moreover,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  from  what  we  know  of  it,  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
more  or  less  complete  Gospel.  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  a  collection  of  sayings,  and  might  be  more 
naturally  linked  with  the  hypothetical  Q,. 

‘  ‘Die  Gnosis  in  Ägypten’,  La  Parola  del  Passato,  iv  (1949),  23off. 

*  The  writer  has  begim  to  collect  material  in  preparation  for  a  study  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 
The  use  of  the  N.T.  by  the  Gnostics  is  another  question  altogether  (see  C.  Barth,  T.U.  37.  3,  Van 
Unnik  in  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  81  if.,  and  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Maty  referred  to  above). 

*  Bultmann,  Theol.  N.T.  (Tübingen,  1948-53);  (E.T.  London),  vol.  i  (1952),  vol.  ii  (igss)- 
Das  Urchristentum  im  Rahmen  der  antiken  Religionen  (Zürich,  1949);  E.T.  Primitive  Christianity  in  its 
Contemporary  Setting  (London,  1956). 

*  Bultmann,  Johannesevangelium  (13th  ed.  Göttingen,  1953);  I>odd,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Cambridg^e,  1953)  ;  Barrett,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  John  (London,  1955).  Cf.  also  Bultmann 
in  N.T.S.  I  (1954),  77ff.;  Grossouw  in  Novum  Testamentum,  i  (1956),  35!!.,  and  in  Vig.  Chr.  x  (1956), 
236  ff.  ;  and  Quisptel  in  Ned.  Theol.  Tijdschrift,  xi,  1 73  ff.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  studies  on 
the  relation  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  such  as  those  of  Braun,  Rev. 
Biblique,  Lxii  (1955),  sff.,  and  Albright,  in  The  Background  of  the  N.T.  and  its  Eschatology,  pp.  I53^' 
On  Becker’s  study  Die  Reden  des  Johannesevangeliums  und  der  Stil  der  gnostischen  Offenbarungsrede 
(Göttingen,  1956),  see  Barrett’s  review  in  T.L.g.  uexxu  (1957),  91  if.  Barrett  considers  it  ‘more 
probable  that  the  gospel  represents  the  expansion  of  the  primitive  Christian  message  into  a  (parti^y) 
gnostic  environment,  than  the  Christianizing  of  originally  gnostic  material’.  Similarly  Quispel 
argues  {loc.  cit.)  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  Gnostic,  and  that  the  Valentinian  use  of  it  represents 
a  transposition  of  Johanninc  ideas  into  a  Gnostic  key.  In  a  recent  study  {Jesus  and  His  Coming 
(London,  1957)),  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  has  argued  for  the  view  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  fact  represents 
a  tradition  independent  of,  and  in  some  respects  more  original  than,  that  of  the  Synoptics. 
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indeed  the  problem  is  to  know  where  and  how  to  begin.  Again,  for  Paul 
there  is  Schmithals’s  study  of  the  Corinthian  correspondence,^  which  for 
those  who  uphold  the  positions  of  the  Bultmann  school  will  probably  re¬ 
present  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  but  to  others  may  seem  to  depend  too 
largely  upon  conjecture  insufficiently  grounded,  or  at  times  upon  the  choice 
of  a  single  interpretation  where  others  are  no  less  possible,  if  not  indeed  more 
probable.  One  feature  of  this  book  is  an  extensive  excursus  devoted  to  the 
myth  of  the  Gnostic  Redeemer,  a  theme  which  constantly  recurs  in  the 
theories  of  this  school  but  which  has  not  apparently  been  fully  set  out  before.* 
This  myth,  as  Schmithals  says,  is  the  product  of  the  combination  of  two 
basically  disparate  myths,  that  of  a  Primal  Man  and  that  of  a  Heavenly 
Redeemer.  That  each  of  these  myths  separately  can  be  traced  far  back  in 
the  history  of  religion  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  Schmithals 
has  succeeded  in  showing  that  they  had  been  combined  in  a  single  myth  of 
the  redeemed  Redeemer  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  He  points  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  Messiah  and  Son  of  Man  in  later  Judaism,  but  this  in  itself  is  still 
something  of  a  debated  question,®  and  one  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  if  his 
evidence  will  bear  the  weight  that  is  put  upon  it.  Moreover,  in  view  of  his 
admission  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  the  myth  was  no  longer 
anywhere  represented  in  its  ‘pure’  form,^  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  if  this  ‘pure’ 
form  ever  in  fact  existed  except  as  a  scholar’s  reconstruction. 

‘  DU  Gnosis  in  Korinth  (Göttingen,  1956). 

*  Op.  cil.  pp.  83-134.  To  single  out  but  one  point  for  criticism,  Schmithab  takes  the  formula 
iy6  ilui  XpioToO  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  Corinthian  Gnostics,  understanding  the  genitive  as 
partitive  and  so  reaching  the  conclusion  that  these  Gnostics  claimed  to  be  Lichtfunken  or  Pneumafunken, 
portions  of  the  divine  Christ.  The  four  genitives  of  I  Cor.  i.  12,  in  hb  view,  represent  not  four  parties 
but  two:  Apostelleute  and  Christusleute  (  =  Gnostics).  If  it  be  objected  that  it  b  difficult  to  take  the 
genitive  in  different  senses  in  the  same  context,  thrice  as  ‘belonging  to’  and  once  as  ‘a  portion  of’, 
Schmithab  has  hb  answer  (p.  1 70)  :  Paul,  with  the  vast  majority  of  hb  readers  ever  since,  took  the 
fourth  genitive  wrongly.  Thb  b  most  ingenious,  but  it  would  seem  that  Schmithab  b  reading  back 
the  situation  of  the  second  century  into  the  first.  There  appears  to  be  no  real  proof  of  the  idea  of 
souls  as  parts  of  a  cosmic  aßpa  XpioroO  prior  to  Paul’s  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  although  such  an  idea  could  be  read  into  Paul’s  metaphor  later  by  any  who  chose  to  take 
words  out  of  context.  Schmithab  notes  (p.  161  n.  2)  how  firmly  Paul  holds  on  to  hb  own  theology, 
and  ‘wie  wenig  er  sich  trotz  seiner  erstaunlich  weitgehenden  Übernahme  hcllenbrisch-g^ostbcher 
Vorstellungen  und  Begriffe  der  eigentlichen  Gnosb  genähert  hat  oder  sie  auch  nur  versteht.  Nur  aus 
diesem  Grund  kann  er  auch  derartig  unbefangen  in  der  Verwendung  der  gnostischen  Terminologie 
sein,  wie  das  faktisch  der  Fall  bt.  ’  If  Schmithab  b  correct,  Paul  was  guilty  of  a  highly  reprehensible 
bilure  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  situation,  but  there  b  another  and  a  simpler  solution  :  that  Paul’s 
words  were  sebed  upon  later  by  Gnostic  leaders  who  wrested  them  from  their  context,  choosing  just 
those  elements  which  suited  their  own  theories  and  thereby,  as  Irenaeus  complained  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  dbtorting  the  sense. 

For  criticbm  of  the  Urmensch-Redeemer  myth  theory,  cf.  W.  Manson,  Jesus  the  Messiah  (London, 
•943)>  PP-  and  Qubpel  in  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  76  ff.  Cf.  also  Duchesne-Guillemin  in  Anthro- 

pologU  Religieuse  {edC.J.Blceker,  Leiden,  1955),  pp.  losf.  Schlier’s  study, ‘Der  Mensch  im  Gnosti¬ 
zismus’,  in  the  latter  volume  concentrates  on  the  Naassene  doctrine  {op.  cit.  pp.  60 ff.). 

*  Cf.  most  recently  Mowinckel,  He  that  Cometh  (trans.  G.  W.  Anderson,  Oxford,  1956):  also 
Duchesne-Guillemin,  loc.  cit. 

*  Op.  fit.  p.  1 1 1  :  ‘So  bin  ich  der  Überzeugung,  daß  ab  Folge  der  früh  beginnenden  Auseinander¬ 
setzung  zwischen  gnostbchem  und  “orthodoxem”  Chrbtentum  schon  vor  der  Wende  zum  3. 
Jahrhimdert  der  reine  Mythos  von  Christus  ab  erlöstem  Erlöser  nirgendwo  mehr  vertreten  wurde 
und  die  entsprechende  Terminologie  nur  unverstanden  oder  modifiziert  tradiert  worden  bt.  ’ 
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Three  other  studies  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  In  his  volume  Gnosis,"^ 
J.  Dupont  has  examined  in  exhaustive  detail  the  references  to  yvwaiç  and  the 
cognate  terms  in  the  Pauline  letters,  and  seems  to  have  demonstrated  for 
most  of  them  the  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  often  indeed  Old  Testament,  back¬ 
ground  of  Paul’s  use  of  these  words.  L.  Goppelt  in  his  study  of  the  relations 
between  Christianity  and  Judaism  in  the  early  centuries  adopts  Jonas’s 
definition  of  Gnosticism,  but  is  on  the  whole  more  conservative  in  his  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term.*  Finally,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Dodd  Festschrift  marked 
by  an  astonishing  array  of  references,  E.  Schweizer  has  minutely  examined 
the  concept  of  TTVsOpa.* 

In  the  words  of  Hebrews,  ‘What  shall  I  more  say?  For  time  would  fail 
me’ — nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Ebionites,  whom  H.  J.  Schoeps*  would 
regard  not  as  Gnostics  but  as  an  anti-gnostic  group,  or  of  the  Hermetica, 
now  available  in  a  new  edition  prepared  by  A.  D.  Nock  and  A.  J.  Festugière.* 
It  must  suffice  to  mention  the  four  large  volumes  of  the  study  of  Hermetic 
doctrine  by  Festugière,®  and  the  slighter  but  still  useful  study  by  Van 
Moorsel,’  the  latter  marked  at  times  by  a  curious,  although  often  enter¬ 
taining,!  use  of  the  English  language.  Here  once  more  we  touch  upon 
problems  of  definition:  are  the  Hermetica  Gnostic,  as  many  hold,  or  only 
semi-Gnostic,  as  Van  Moorsel  suggests? 

That  there  are  gaps  in  this  survey  is  certain,  and  inevitable  ;  but  it  should 
be  apparent  that  we  have  here  a  field  of  study  in  which  much  is  being  done 
and  much  remains  to  be  done,  even  apart  from  the  problems  which  may  be 
posed  by  the  new  discoveries.  And  it  should  be  apparent  also  that  progress 
will  be  sadly  retarded  without  some  measure  of  clarity  in  the  definition  of 
terms,  and  a  greater  degree  of  precision  and  exactness  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  study.® 

^  Gnosis:  la  connaissance  religieuse  dans  les  Épitres  de  saint  Paul  (Louvain,  1949).  Sec  Bulünann’s 
review  in  Jf.T'.iS.  n.s.  m  (1952),  loff.,  also  Lyonnet  in  Biblica,  xxxv  (1954),  489-502;  xxxvn  (1956), 

1-38- 

*  Christentum  und  Judentum  im  ersten  und  zweiten  Jahrhundert  (Gütersloh,  1954). 

*  ‘Gegenwart  des  Geistes  und  eschatologische  Hoffnung  bei  Zarathustra,  spätjüdischen  Gruppen, 
Gnostikern  und  den  Zeugen  des  Neuen  Testamentes’,  The  Backround  of  the  hf.T.  and  its  EschatUogf, 
pp.  482(1. 

*  See  most  recendy  Urgemeinde,  Judenchristentum,  Gnosis  (Tübingen,  1956). 

‘  Paris,  1945,  1954. 

*  La  RiviU^n  cPHermes  Trismégiste  (Paris,  1944-54). 

’  The  Mysteries  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  (Utrecht,  1955). 

*  Since  this  ardcle  went  to  press,  M.  J.  Doresse  has  published  an  introductory  survey  of  the  new 

noaterial:  Les  livres  secrets  des  gnosHques  d'Égypte  (Paris,  Plon,  1958),  and  a  French  translation,  with 
commentary,  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (Paris,  1959).  Further  references  on  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
will  be  found  in  Pf.T.S.  v  (1959),  273(1.,  to  which  should  be  added  Puech’s  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  Hennecke-Schneemelcher,  NT  Apokryphen,  i  (Tübingen,  1959),  199^- 
Hammadi  Library  as  a  whole  see  the  literature  cited  in  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  xii  (1959)»  “• 

Jonas’  new  work  The  Grwstic  Religion  (Beacon  Press,  Boston,  1959)  adheres  to  the  general  point  of 
view  of  his  earlier  book  but  avoids  its  technicalities,  and  may  be  commended  as  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  essence  of  Gnosticism. 


JV«»  Ttst.  Stud.  6,  pp.  45-5 
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the  biblical  concept  of  time 

AND  OUR  GOSPELS 

In  the  New  Testament  canon  there  are  two  works  by  the  same  author,  but 
different  in  nature;  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  first 
of  these  tells  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  recounts  the  events  which  took  place  after  Jesus’  death 
and  resurrection.  It  is  concerned  with  the  mission  work  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  especially  that  of  the  foremost  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

Why  is  it  only  Luke  who  writes  about  the  life  of  the  Primitive  Church  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  why  did  not  the  other  Evangelists  also  write  about 
this  life?  It  would  be  easier  to  answer  this  question  if  Luke  had  been  the 
youngest  of  the  Evangelists,  if  he  had  been  the  last  to  write  his  work.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  chronological  order  of  the  Gospels  is  probably  as  follows  : 
Mark,  Luke,  Matthew,  John.  Undoubtedly  Luke  also  described  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Aposdes  only  the  central  current  of  the  missionary  gains  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  recording  of  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  Why  could  not  the  other  Evangelists  describe  the  growth 
of  the  Church  in  another  aspect,  and  centred  around  other  outstanding 
Apostolic  personages?  Or,  perhaps,  the  other  Evangelists  wrote  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  their  Gospels  and  these  works  were  not  preserved?  This  can  scarcely  be 
a  correct  hypothesis.  Then  why  did  not  the  other  Evangelists  show  the  same 
interest  as  Luke  had?  We  shall  try  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question. 

At  the  close  of  the  narrative  from  John,  telling  of  Jesus’  meeting  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples  who  had  returned  from  the  city, 
T  sent  you  to  reap  that  for  which  you  did  not  labour;  others  have  laboured, 
and  you  have  entered  into  their  labour’  (iv.  38).  Great  emphasis  is  placed 
in  the  context  of  the  cited  text  on  the  difference  between  the  sowers  and  the 
harvesters.  The  Apostles  are  assigned  only  to  the  role  of  harvesters.  They  are 
sent  to  harvest  what  they  have  bestowed  no  labour  on.  Others  laboured  and 
the  disciples  entered  into  their  labour.  But  who  are  the  ‘others’?  Oscar 
Cullmann  gave  this  difficult  passage  a  noteworthy  and  satisfying  explanation 
[Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  lxxtv,  1955.  Also  in  Stendahl’s  volume  The 
Scrolls  and  the  New  Testament  (1957)  in  the  article  ‘The  significance  of  the 
Qumran  texts  for  research  into  the  beginnings  of  Christianity’).  He  did 
this  on  the  basis  of  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  about  the  work  of 
deacon  Philip  in  Samaria.  Philip  was  the  first  to  go  to  Samaria  to  proclaim 
Jesus  Christ  (Acts  viii.  5).  People  believed  in  him  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  baptized.  The  Apostles  Peter  and  John  came  to  Samaria  after  Philip, 
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but  not  until  they  had  heard  that  the  Word  of  Gk)d  had  been  received  there. 
They  came  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  baptized  and  to  convey  to  them  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  Jesus’  disciples  (the  Apostles)  entered  into  the  labour 
of  others.  So  these  ‘others’  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (iv.  38)  are  the  deacons, 
the  Hellenists  of  whom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  writes.  They  were  not  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Jesus,  but  were  seen  as  such.  The  event  of  which  Luke  tells 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  described  in  the  Gospel  by  the  fourth 
Evangelist. 

A  similar,  but  less  obvious  example  can  be  taken  from  the  Gospel  according 
to  Mark  (ix.  38-40)  :  the  Apostle  John  comes  up  to  Jesus  and  tells  him  that  he 
had  seen  someone  casting  out  demons  in  Jesus’  name,  but  he  does  not  follow 
the  disciples  or  Jesus.  Therefore  they  forbade  him  to  do  so.  But  Jesus  is  not 
satisfied  with  their  conduct  and  says,  ‘Do  not  forbid  him;  for  no  one  who 
docs  a  mighty  work  in  my  name  will  be  able  soon  after  to  speak  evil  of  me. 
For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.’ — Here  also  it  is  probably  an  event 
from  the  life  of  the  Apostolic  Church  rather  than  one  from  the  time  of  the 
historical  Jesus.  The  expounder  of  the  Gospel  here  has  the  temptation  of 
projecting  Paul’s  conflicts  with  the  other  Apostles  into  the  time  of  Jesus.  Paul 
did  not  follow  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  but  healed  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  we 
read  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — We  can  pose  the  question 
whether,  for  example,  Jesus’  ‘Sabbath’  conflicts  with  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes  [were  his  own  conflicts  or  those  of  the  Primitive  Church  which  it 
waged  under  the  guidance  of  Christ. — We  could  also  point  to  other  places 
in  the  Gospels  where  the  coloration  of  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  perhaps 
even  of  the  post-Apostolic  time,  has  penetrated,  and  which,  therefore,  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  Gk>spels,  the  Cross  and  Christ’s  Resurrection.  And 
yet  they  are  placed  in  the  ‘time’  of  Jesus. 

Let  us,  however,  pause  at  the  first  and  most  striking  example,  to  which 
Oscar  Cullmann  drew  attention.  How  could  John  the  Evangelist  place  the 
story  of  the  mission  of  the  Hellenists  in  Samaria  in  the  Gospel,  and  why  did 
Luke  put  the  same  account  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles?  In  order 
to  understand  this  difference  and  to  explain  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  Biblical 
concept  of  time  will  be  of  help. 

We  usually  think  of  time  as  something  which  can  be  counted  in  hours. 
The  New  Testament  designates  this  sort  of  time  by  the  word  chronos.  Every 
event  has  its  place  in  the  sequence  of  time.  We  then  have  the  tendency  to 
depict  time  as  a  straight  line  and  different  events  as  points  along  this  line. 
We  usually  ask  when  this  or  that  event  occurred  and  how  long  it  lasted.  We 
are  interested,  for  example,  in  knowing  how  many  years  elapsed  between 
Jesus’  life  and  that  of  Stephen.  We  give  the  seven  first  ‘deacons’  a  place  a 
little  later  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on  the  straight  line  that  depicts  the  course 
of  time.  Differing  from  us,  however,  the  Biblical  authors  concentrated  far 
more  on  the  content  of  a  certain  event  than  on  its  place  in  the  sequence  of 
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time.  They  did  not  ask  first  of  all  when  an  event  took  place,  but  what  hap¬ 
pened,  what  content  the  event  had.  For  instance,  if  an  Old  Testament 
person  spoke  of  the  ‘time  of  harvesting’  he  did  not  have  primarily  in  mind 
a  certain  month,  but  the  work  done  in  that  month.  Chronologically  the 
‘times  of  harvesting’  could  be  dozens  or  hundreds  of  years  apart,  but  for  the 
Biblical  mind  it  was  the  same.  They  had  the  same  scheme,  the  same  content 
(see  in  this  connexion  John  Marsh,  The  Fulness  of  Time  (1952)).  Similar  to 
this  is  the  ‘  time  of  fruit  ’  (Matt.  xxi.  34),  or  the  ‘  time  of  trouble  ’  (Jer.  ii.  27) . 
If  the  Old  Testament  says  that  ‘  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times;  and  the  turtledove  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming’  (Jer.  viii.  7),  it  does  not  intend  a  certain  placing  on  the  line  of 
time,  but  the  content  of  time  which  is  repeated  and  is  ever  the  same.  ‘Time’ 
of  this  kind  is  designated  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  word  kairos. 

The  Biblical  concept  of  time  was  realistic,  not  chronological.  The  man  of 
the  Bible  was  concentrating  on  the  difference  between  full  and  empty  time. 
For  example,  according  to  the  chronological  concept  of  time,  Moses  and 
Isaiah  are  separated  by  several  centuries.  According  to  the  realistic  concept 
of  time  they  are  ‘contemporaries’.  They  give  time  its  content  in  the  same  way, 
and  from  the  Biblical  view  this  is  decisive.  Those  living  in  the  time  of  the 
Old  Testament  Exodus  are  not  only  those  who  went  with  Moses  from  Egypt 
to  the  Promised  Land,  but  all  Israelites  who  are  guided  by  God’s  command¬ 
ment.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy,  for  example,  lets  Moses  speak  to  all 
generations  without  distinction:  ‘The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with 
our  fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  this  day’  (v.  3). 
Also  God’s  commandment  does  not  apply  only  to  the  generation  that  was 
first  to  receive  it.  We  read  in  Deuteronomy  :  ‘  This  day  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee. . .’  (xxvi.  16). 

The  realistic  concept  of  time  enabled  Mark,  Matthew  and  John  to  record 
an  event  from  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  an  event  from  the  life  of  the 
Primitive  Church  in  one  written  document.  Even  though,  chronologically 
speaking,  the  Primitive  Church  lives  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  is  his  com¬ 
panion.  First  Christians  were  his  ‘contemporaries’.  Therefore  in  most  of  our 
Gospels  we  find  indicated  not  only  the  path  of  the  historical  Jesus,  but  also 
Christ’s  path  with  the  Apostolic  Church.  What  stands  first  in  the  interest  of 
our  three  Evangelists  is  not  the  place  held  by  some  event  or  other,  or  some 
individual  or  other,  on  the  line  of  the  time,  but  the  content  of  the  given 
time.  They  are  not  concerned  only  with  Jesus’  years  on  earth;  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  living  Lord,  with  his  ‘time’.  Jesus  did  not  heal  only  during 
his  earthly  life;  he  continues  to  heal.  He  did  not  lead  only  a  little  gathering 
of  faithful  on  the  way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem;  he  continues  to  lead  his 
Church.  Christ  was  not  present  only  with  those  who  walked  the  Palestinian 
earth  during  his  lifetime,  but  with  those  who  have  completely  given  them¬ 
selves  to  him  and  are  giving  themselves  at  all  times.  The  subject  of  the 
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teaching  of  our  Evangelists  is  not  just  the  days  of  Jesus’  life  on  earth,  but  also 
his  later  days.  They  are  not  concerned  only  with  the  ‘historical’  Jesus,  but 
with  the  living  Lord  of  the  Church.  They  err,  therefore,  who  still  believe 
they  can  write  a  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (the  various  biographies  of 
Jesus)  on  the  basis  of  our  Gospels.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  events 
in  the  Gospels  taken  from  the  life  of  the  historical  Jesus.  There  assuredly  are 
some.  But  it  is  impossible  to  construct  the  historical  path  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
on  the  basis  of  our  Gospels.  The  Gospels  (and  the  Church  in  general)  are  not 
concerned  only  with  the  Jesus  who  was,  but  with  the  Jesus  who  was  and  is, 
who  walked  with  his  disciples  and  healed  the  sick,  who  still  leads  his  disciples 
and  heads. 

The  figure  of  Christ  in  the  concept  of  our  Gospels  belongs  not  only  to  the 
time  of  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  People  change,  come  and  go,  but 
Christ  remains  the  same.  He  was,  however,  with  the  believing  as  the  living 
Lord  even  in  the  Apostolic  time.  The  Gospels  do  not  write  exclusively  of  the 
historical  Jesus;  they  write  of  the  Christ  who  surpasses  the  boundaries  of  his 
earthly  existence.  Therefore  the  presentation  given  in  our  Gospels  includes 
several  chronological  strata  of  one  and  the  same  Kairos  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  a  complete  distinction  between  these  strata,  because  we  cannot 
see  a  cross-section  of  this  structure  of  the  Grospel,  but  rather  figuratively 
speaking — only  a  ground  plan.  Still  we  can  distinguish  several  places  in  the 
Gospels,  as  has  already  been  shown  with  illustrations,  as  belonging  to  the  days 
of  the  Primitive  Church. 

The  fact  that  the  Gospels  depict  the  Kairos  of  Christ  rather  than  his  history 
on  earth  (and  thus  not  only  the  time  of  those  who  followed  him  during  his  life 
on  earth,  but  also  the  time  of  those  who  followed  him  after  his  death  and 
resurrection)  is  perhaps  related  to  the  anonymous  and  typical  character  of 
the  persons  we  meet  in  the  Gospels,  a  large  number  of  whom  remain  un¬ 
named.  They  are  found  more  than  once.  There  were  such  during  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  during  the  life  of  the  Primitive  Church;  such  people  are  con¬ 
tinually  found.  For  instance,  those  who  are  healed  by  Jesus  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unnamed.  The  Evangelist  Mark  speaks  of  a  ‘man  with  an  unclean 
spirit’  (i.  23),  of ‘one  sick  of  palsy’  (ii.  3),  of  the  ‘man  which  had  a  withered 
hand’  (iii.  i),  and  of  ‘one  that  was  deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech’  (vii.  32).  Other  persons  also  are  not  named.  The  man  who  asked 
Jesus  what  he  should  do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal  life  is  called  ‘one’ 
(x.  17).  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  whole  series  of  persons  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  Gospels  :  the  Apostles,  Peter’s  mother  in  law,  Pilate,  Caiaphas, 
Barabbas,  Simon  of  Gyrene  and  others.  Persons  who  actually  met  with  the 
historical  Jesus  are  more  likely  to  be  named  than  persons  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Primitive  Church  and  whose  stories  are  also  described  in  the  Gospel. 

In  the  Gospels  of  Mark,  Matthew  and  John,  there  are  therefore  still  other 
events  than  those  which  can  be  temporarily  placed  in  the  time  between 
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Jesus’  birth  and  the  revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  the  disciples.  In  the 
centre  of  interest  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  which  the  oral  Gospel  tradition 
originated,  stood  the  kairos  of  Christ,  to  which  belongs  not  only  the  life  of  the 
disciples  with  Jesus  during  his  life  on  earth,  but  also  the  life  of  the  Primitive 
Church  with  Christ  as  the  living  Lord.  The  Biblical  concept  of  time  made  it 
possible  to  describe  in  one  written  document  the  time  of  Jesus’  stay  on  earth 
and  the  time  of  the  Primitive  Church.  This  approach  is,  however,  no  longer 
possible  when  the  chronological  concept  of  time  begins  to  overshadow  the 
realistic  concept  of  time.  This  is  the  case  with  Luke. 

Luke  writes  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  another 
book  than  the  Gospel.  He  does  not  wish  to  write  in  the  same  book  about  the 
path  taken  by  Jesus  and  that  of  the  Primitive  Church.  He  does  not  describe 
the  life  of  the  Church  with  the  life  of  Jesus  in  one  work  as  ‘contemporary’, 
but  instead  one  following  the  other  in  time,  as  a  sequence.  This  is  apparent 
especially  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  work  by  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles:  ‘In  the  first  book,  O  Theophilus,  I  have  dealt  with  all  that  Jesus 
began  to  do  and  teach,  until  the  day  when  he  was  taken  up,  after  he  had 
given  commandment  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  apostles  whom  he  had 
chosen’  (i.  1-2).  But  Luke’s  Gospel  is  not  free,  either,  of  elements  which 
belong  chronologically  to  the  life  of  the  Primitive  Church,  because  Luke  took 
over  material  for  his  Gospel  in  the  form  in  which  besides  the  events  from  the 
life  of  the  historic  Jesus  were  contained  the  events  from  the  life  of  the 
Primitive  Church. 

The  historical  data  which  Luke  gives  in  his  Gospel  are  closely  related  to 
his  chronological  concept  of  time.  This  is  done  by  no  other  Evangelist, 
because  the  others  were  concerned  principally  with  the  kairos  of  Christ,  with 
the  time  of  God’s  coming,  the  time  of  salvation.  But  Luke  writes  the  Gospel 
with  the  intention  of  describing  only  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  time  he  spent  on 
earth,  excluding  the  life  of  the  first  Christian  generations.  He  portrays  the 
life  of  the  Primitive  Church  as  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  Jesus’  life. 
This  approach  gives  him  the  possibility  of  fixing  dates  which  could  not  have 
any  special  interest  for  the  other  Evangelists,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  narrow  down  the  ‘time’  for  them.  Mark,  Matthew  and  John  do  not 
give  historical  dates  in  their  works.  They  do  not  even  fix  the  time  of  Jesus’ 
birth.  But  Luke  does.  He  says  it  was  in  these  days  when  ‘  a  decree  went  out 
from  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should  be  enrolled.  This  was  the 
first  enrolment,  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria.  And  all  went  to  be 
enrolled,  each  to  his  own  city’  (ii.  1-3).  The  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus’  baptism  associated  with  it,  Luke  fixes  in  time  as  follows  :  ‘  In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor 
in  Judea,  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his  brother  Philip  tetrarch 
of  the  region  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
m  the  high-priesthood  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  the  word  of  Grod  came  to 
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John  the  son  of  Zechariah  in  the  wilderness;  and  he  went  into  all  the  region 
about  the  Jordan,  preaching  a  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sin’  (iii.  1-3). 

The  chronological  concept  of  time  is  therefore  the  reason  why  Luke  did 
not  write  just  the  one  book,  but  two.  To  speak  figuratively,  he  did  not  place 
the  life  of  the  Primitive  Church  vertically  on  the  basis  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but 
one  beside  the  other,  in  the  sequence  of  time.  This  conception  is  not  without 
advantage  for  the  historian,  but  in  it  we  lose  the  true  concept  of ‘contem¬ 
poraneity’.  For  the  decisive  thing  is  not  whether  an  event  is  separated  from 
the  days  of  the  historical  Jesus;  this  separation  is  irrelevant.  The  decisive 
thing  is  the  distance  or  closeness  to  Christ  in  the  content  we  give  to  time. 

We  may  expect  that  in  the  Biblical  concept  of  time,  even  the  period  after 
Jesus’  death  and  resurrection,  the  period  of  the  Church,  will  be  seen  as  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  kairos  of  Christ,  of  which  the  Evangelists  write,  is  not 
merely  the  time  of  his  life  on  earth.  It  is  also  the  time  in  which  the  victorious, 
resurrected  Christ  leads  the  believers,  like  a  Shepherd.  It  is  a  time  of  salva¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  time  which  must  be  seized,  time  set  by  God  and  filled  in  a  certain 
way.  Therefore  the  Gospels  see  this  time  as  the  time  of  Christ  as  well. 
Matthew’s  Christ  says  to  his  disciples:  ‘For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them’  (xviii.  20).  The  closing  words 
of  the  same  Gospel  read:  ‘And  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the 
age’  (xxviii.  20).  Although  the  Gospel  according  to  John  has  a  very  well 
developed  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  not  free  of  elements 
which  would  indicate  that  in  the  period  after  his  death  and  resurrection, 
Christ  remains  with  his  disciples.  As  an  example  we  may  give  Jesus’  words 
in  chapter  xiv,  verse  2 1  :  ‘  He  who  has  my  commandments  and  keeps  them, 
he  it  is  who  loves  me;  and  he  who  loves  me  will  be  loved  by  my  Father,  and 
I  will  love  him  and  manifest  myself  to  him.’  Then  again  in  verse  23  of  the 
same  chapter:  ‘  If  a  man  loves  me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my  Father  will 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him  and  make  our  home  with  him.’  Chapter  xxi 
of  the  same  Gospel  tells  of  Jesus  manifesting  himself  to  the  disciples  at  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  although  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  disciples  had  already 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Resurrected  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  taking 
the  place  of  Christ  as  Counsellor,  in  order  that  the  disciples  might  not  be 
abandoned. 

In  contrast  to  this,  there  is  no  period  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  when  Christ, 
after  resurrection  and  assumption  into  Heaven,  is  present  in  the  Church,  for 
in  this  Gospel  the  chronological  concept  of  time  is  applied.  In  Lukes 
concept,  there  follows  after  the  period  of  Jesus’  life  on  earth,  and  the  period 
between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  a  period  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  period  of 
the  Church.  After  the  Resurrection,  Christ  ascends  into  Heaven  and  returns 
only  in  the  parousia.  He  does  not  appear  again.  It  holds  even  for  the  story 
of  Paul’s  conversion  in  the  concept  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  Luke  s 
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work,  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  con¬ 
centrating  primarily  on  the  content  of  time,  but  on  the  place  some  event  or 
other  occupies  in  the  course  of  time.  The  period  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
period  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  different  period  than  the  one  written  of  in  the 
Gospel.  The  events  of  the  later  period  cannot  be  recorded  as  ‘contemporary’ 
with  the  events  of  the  Gospel.  The  life  of  the  Primitive  Church  must  there¬ 
fore  be  recounted  in  a  different  book  from  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospels  in  which  the  Biblical  concept  of  time  is  applied,  do  not 
describe  only  the  days  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth,  but  also  the  days  in  which 
the  Resurrected  Christ  remains  in  contact  with  his  Church  as  its  Lord.  The 
present  takes  its  place  here  beside  the  past.  Christ  also  leads  the  mission 
which  Philip  and  after  him  Peter  and  John  hold  in  Samaria,  as  we  realize 
from  the  exposition  to  John  iv.  38  given  by  Gullmann.  But  we  must  say  that, 
besides  the  past  and  the  present,  there  is  also  a  place  for  the  future  in  our 
Gospels,  most  striking  in  the  synoptic  Apocalypse.  The  future  is  depicted 
here  in  Jesus’  words.  And  it  also  belongs  to  the  kairos  of  Christ.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  in  which  the  future  eschatology  has  its 
word,  even  if  less  emphatically  than  in  the  Synoptics.  Christ,  who  entered 
into  history,  was  crucified  and  resurrected,  leads  his  Church  in  the  present 
and  will  come  with  his  power  and  glory  at  one  time  in  the  future.  No  other 
word  in  the  Scripture  is  as  true  a  basis  of  our  Gospels  as  that  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews:  ‘Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  today,  and  forever’ 
(xiii.  8).  The  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  Luke,  concentrate  their  attention 
on  the  kairos  of  Christ. 

The  life  of  Christians,  in  the  Biblical  conception  of  time,  is  not  so  much 
envisaged  as  a  continuation  of  Jesus’  life,  but  rather  as  a  structure  on  a 
foundation  which  has  been  laid  and  which  remains  and  besides  which  no 
other  can  be  laid  (I  Cor.  iii.  1 1).  The  past,  the  present  and  the  future  in  our 
Gospels  represent  different  strata  of  one  and  the  same  kairos  of  Christ. 
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A.  FEUILLET 

LA  CITATION  D’HABACUG  II.  4 
ET  LES  HUIT  PREMIERS  CHAPITRES 
DE  L’EPITRE  AUX  ROMAINS 

introduction:  signification  de  la  citation 
d’habacuc;  son  role  dans  l’epitre  aux  romains 

Le  texte  d’Habacuc  (ii.  4)  :  ô  6kaios  èx  uicrrecoç  ji^cxeTai  semble  avoir  joué 
un  grand  rôle  dans  la  réflexion  théologique  de  saint  Paul  :  il  apparaît  d’abord 
en  Gai.  iii.  1 1,  puis  en  Rom.  i.  1 7  ;  et  les  deux  fois  comme  une  sorte  de  résumé 
de  la  doctrine  paulinienne  sur  la  foi.  C’est  à  déterminer  son  importance 
pour  l’intelligence  de  Rom.  i-viii  qu’est  consacrée  la  présente  monographie. 

Avant  d’entrer  dans  le  vif  du  sujet,  une  question  préalable  se  pose:  com¬ 
ment  convient-il  de  traduire  la  formule  ô  Sixaios  èx  irlorecos  Si^oerai?  Le 
texte  original  d’Habacuc  (ii.  4)  porte:  le  juste  vivra  par  ja  fidélité,  c’est-à-dire 
l’Israélite  qui  gardera  confiance  en  Dieu  échappera  à  la  captivité  de  Baby- 
lone.  Les  manuscrits  B  et  S  des  LXX  ont:  le  juste  vivra  par  ma  fidélité. 
Citant  ce  passage  sous  la  forme  où  il  se  trouve  dans  les  manuscrits  A  et  C 
des  LXX,  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux  (x.  38)  lui  fait  dire  :  mon  juste  (ô  bixaios 
pou)  vivra  par  la  fidélité,  ce  qui  signifie  que  la  fidélité  à  Dieu  dans  les  per¬ 
sécutions  lui  garantira  l’obtention  de  la  vie  étemelle.  Dans  les  Epîtres  aux 
Galates  et  aux  Romains,  saint  Paul  laisse  tomber  le  pronom  possessif;  de  plus 
nous  pensons  qu’il  rattache  èx  irlcmcùs  à  ji^oErai  et  qu’il  faut  comprendre, 
non  pas:  le  juste  vivra  par  la  foi,  mais:  celui  qui  est  juste  en  vertu  de  la  foi 
vivra.^ 

Seule  cette  dernière  version  correspond  à  l’intention  de  l’Apôtre.  Son 
dessein  n’est  pas  en  effet  d’établir  comment  le  juste  vivra,  mais  bien  plutôt 
de  quelle  espèce  de  justice  V homme  doit  être  revêtu  pour  pouvoir  vivre’,  est-ce  celle 
de  la  foi  ou  celle  des  œuvres?  Des  formules  comme  61x0(00015  jcofjs  (v.  18): 
une  justification  qui  donne  la  vie,  ou  encore  tô  irveôpa  300?)  6ià  SixaiooOvriv 

^  Se  prononcent  en  faveur  de  la  prenûère  traduction,  les  commentateurs  suivants  de  l’Epître 
aux  Romains:  Th.  Zahn,  Der  Brief  des  Pmdus  an  die  Römer  (Leipzig,  1910,  3*  édit.),  revue  par  Fr. 
Hauck,  1924;  Sanday-Headlam,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (5*  édit.  Edinburgh,  1945).  C.  H.  Dodd, 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (London,  1949);  O.  Michel,  Der  Brief  an  die  Römer  (Göttingen,  1955)  > 
S.  Lyonnet,  Les  Efdtres  aux  Galates  et  aux  Romains  (2*  édit.  Paris,  1959)  ;  F.  J.  Leenhardt,  L'EfAtre  de 
saint  Paul  aux  Romains  (Neuchâtel- Paris,  1957).  A  ces  noms  il  faut  joindre  Schrenk,  Theologisches 
Wörterbuch  zum  Plenen  Testament,  a,  p.  193.  Défendent  la  seconde  version:  H.  Lietzmann,  An  die 
Römer  (Tübingen,  1933)  ;  M.  J.  Lagrange,  Epître  aux  Romains  (Paris,  1931)  ;  M.  Goguel  et  H.  Monnier, 
dans  La  Bible  du  Centenaire,  Le  Nouveau  Testament  (Paris,  1 929)  ;  E.  Kühl,  Der  Brief  an  die  Römer  (Leipzig, 
1913);  L.  Cerfaux,  Utu  lectstre  de  l'EpAtre  aux  Romains  (Toumai-Paris,  1947);  P*  Boylan,  St  Pads 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Dublin,  1947);  C.  K.  Barrett,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (London,  195?)  5 
A.  Nygren,  Der  Römerbrief  (Göttingen,  1951)  ;  G.  Ricciotti,  Le  Lettere  di  San  Paolo  (Roma,  I949)" 
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(viii.  lo)  :  l’esprit  (de  l’homme)  est  vie  à  cause  de  la  justice,  c’est-à-dire 
probablement  en  raison  de  l’action  de  la  justice  divine  salvifique,^  plutôt 
que:  à  cause  de  la  justice  à  exercer,  ce  sont  là  autant  d’indications  que  la  vie 
^insi  promise  comme  fruit  de  la  justification  est  la  vie  au  sens  le  plus  fort, 
de  soi  inamissible  et  étemelle,  ou  encore  le  salut  eschatologique.  Il  y  a 
équivalence  entre  acùôriaôpieôa  de  v.  lo  et  èv  jccfj  paoiAeOaouaiv  de  v.  17. 
Il  ne  s’agit  donc  pas  de  la  vie  provisoire  de  la  foi  qui,  selon  II  Cor.  v.  7,  doit 
un  jour  être  remplacée  par  la  vision.* 

Aussi  bien  l’Epître  aux  Galates  cite-t-elle  le  texte  d’Habacuc  dans  une 
proposition  où  il  est  question  de  l’impossibilité  pour  l’homme  d’être  justifié 
par  la  Loi;  la  contrepartie  attendue  n’est  pas  la  xne  de  la  foi,  mais  la  justification 
par  la  foi.  Quant  à  l’Epître  aux  Romains,  elle  lie  souvent  les  locutions  anti¬ 
thétiques  Ik  Trlcrrecos  et  âÇ  Spycov  à  des  mots  exprimant  la  justice,  mais  jamais 
au  verbe  vivre:  iii.  20,  31  ;  iv.  2  (cf.  1 1,  13)  ;  x.  5-6;  cf.  pareillement  Gai.  ii. 
26;iii.  8, 24;v.5;Phil.  iii.  9. 

Dans  notre  verset  lui-même,  les  mots  èx  Trlorecùs,  els  irlcmv  qui  sont  un 
hébraïsme,  comme  èx  Buvécpecos  els  BOvapiv  du  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  8  et  èx  ôotvécrou 
eIs  ôàvotTOV  de  II  Cor.  ii.  16  paraissent  devoir  être  rapportés  à  Sixaiooùvq 
plutôt  qu’à  ôaroxaXCnrreTai.®  Le  sens  est  sans  doute  :  une  justice  qui  va  de 
la  foi  à  la  foi,  qui  naît  de  la  foi  et  conduit  à  une  foi  plus  vive.  Ou  encore  plus 
simplement,  ainsi  que  le  comprennent  Goguel  et  Monnier,^  une  justice  ‘dont 
le  premier  et  le  dernier  mot,  c’est  la  foi’,  c’est-à-dire  qui  demande  constam¬ 
ment  pour  se  déployer  un  climat  de  foi.® 

Le  fait  que  l’expression  Slxaios  âx  Trlarecos  ne  se  rencontre  que  là  compte 
peu  à  côté  de  tout  cet  ensemble  de  faits.  D’autant  que  si  on  ne  trouve  pas 
ailleurs  l’adjectif  ôlxaioç  construit  avec  èx  -rrlaTews,  saint  Paul  emploie 
plusieurs  fois  la  locution  ô  ou  bien  ol  èx  ttIcttecùs  pour  désigner  ceux  qui  font 
de  la  foi  le  principe  de  leur  vie  religieuse  (Rom.  iii.  26;  Gai.  iii.  7,  9),  par 
opposition  à  ceux  qui  relèvent  de  la  Loi  (ol  èx  vô^ou:  Rom.  iv.  4). 

Même  ainsi  traduite,  la  citation  faite  par  saint  Paul  d’Habacuc  ne  s’éloigne 
peut  être  pas  autant  qu’on  pourrait  le  croire  de  la  pensée  profonde  du 
prophète  qui  entend  opposer  l’homme  de  foi  aux  orgueilleux  (cf.  peut-être 

*  Cette  interprétation,  qui  était  déjà  celle  de  Thomas  d’Aquin,  est  défendue  par  Comely,  Epistola 
ai  Romanos  (Parisiis,  1927),  p.  410. 

*  Récemment  F.  M.  Lacan  (‘Les  Trois  qui  demeurent’,  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse  (1958), 
pp.  321-48)  a  fait  valoir  une  interprétation  nouvelle  de  I  Cor.  xiii.  13,  interprétation  selon  laquelle, 
aux  yeux  de  l’Apôtre,  la  foi  et  l’espérance  demeureraient  éternellement,  sous  im  certain  aspect, 
tout  autant  que  la  charité:  étemcllcment  l’homme,  par  la  foi,  s’ouvrira  au  don  de  Dieu;  éternelle¬ 
ment,  par  l’espérance,  il  prendra  en  face  de  lui  une  attitude  de  filiale  confiance.  On  peut  lire  dans 
J.  Héring,  La  première  Epître  aux  Corinthiens  (Neuchâtel-Paris,  1949),  p.  121,  les  objections  qui  peuvent 
être  soulevées  contre  cette  manière  de  voir.  Même  si  on  l’admet,  le  rattachement  de  hc  •triarsccis 
à  SIkoios  en  Rom.  i.  1 7  n’en  est  pas  moins  recommandé  par  le  contexte  subséquent. 

*  Cf.  Lagrange,  Epître  aux  Romains,  p.  20. 

*  Dans  La  Bible  du  Centenaire,  p.  237. 

Nombre  d’auteurs  anciens  ont  compris  'ex  fide  Legis  in  fidem  Evangelii’;  cf.  Comely,  Epistola  ad 
Romans,  pp.  71-2.  Cette  interprétation  vient  d’être  reprise  par  C.  H.  Giblin,  ‘As  it  is  written’. 
Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  (October  1958),  pp.  479-80. 
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déjà  V.  4a,  en  tout  cas  v.  5).  Au  reste  trop  nombreux  sont  les  cas  où  l’Apôtre 
cite  librement  les  textes  de  l’Ancien  Testament  pour  que  cette  faculté  puisse 
lui  être  ici  refusée.  L’incorrection  granunaticale  venant  de  l’absence  d’inclu¬ 
sion  ou  de  la  non  répétition  de  l’article  devant  èx  Trlarecos  ne  saurait,  elle 
non  plus,  entrer  en  ligne  de  compte;  les  écrivains  classiques  eux-mêmes  ne 
se  plient  pas  toujours  à  ces  règles  et  saint  Paul  les  viole  souvent:  s’il  écrit 
correctement  toIs  Korrà  oétpKa  Kuplois  (Eph.  vi.  5),  il  n’hésite  pas  non  plus 
à  écrire:  t6v  ’laporfiX  Korrà  oàpxa  (I  Cor.  x.  18). 

Il  s’en  faut  que  le  texte  d’Habacuc  ‘celui  qui  est  juste  en  vertu  de  la  foi 
vivra’  ait  une  égale  importance  dans  les  deux  Epîtres  aux  Galates  et  aux 
Romains.  Dans  l’Epître  aux  Galates,  la  doctrine  relative  à  la  justice  de  la 
foi  s’appuie  d’abord  et  avant  tout  sur  une  triple  expérience  :  celle  du  chemin 
de  Damas  (i.  1 1  -24) ,  celle  que  fait  chaque  jour  l’Apôtre  de  sa  vie  dans  le  Christ 
(ii.  15-21),  celle  des  Galates  eux-mêmes  lors  de  leur  conversion  (iii.  1-5). 
Le  recours  à  l’Ecriture  ne  vient  ici  qu’en  second  lieu,  et  le  texte  d’Habacuc 
est  allégué  (iii.  ii)  parmi  plusieurs  autres  (cf.  iii.  6,  8,  10,  12),  simplement 
pour  démontrer  cette  proposition  négative  que  la  Loi  est  impuissante  à  justi¬ 
fier.  L’Epître  aux  Galates  est  par  excellence  celle  de  l’expérience  chrétienne. 

Tout  autre  est  le  cas  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains  qui  est  une  réflexion  appro¬ 
fondie  sur  cette  expérience.  Ici  le  texte  d’Habacuc  est  allégué  au  début  même 
du  développement  dogmatique:  ‘Je  ne  rougis  pas  de  l’Evangile:  il  est  une 
force  de  Dieu  pour  le  salut  de  tout  croyant,  du  Juif  d’abord,  puis  du  Grec. 
Car  en  lui  la  justice  de  Dieu  se  révèle  de  la  foi  à  la  foi,  comme  il  est  écrit: 
celui  qui  est  juste  en  vertu  de  la  foi  vivra’  (ii.  16-17).  On  s’accorde  à  recon¬ 
naître  en  ce  passage  l’énoncé  même  de  la  thèse  qui  va  être  démontrée  par 
la  suite,  mais  d’ordinaire  les  commentateurs  ne  prêtent  guère  attention  au 
texte  d’Habacuc  qui  termine  cet  énoncé:  ô  Sixaios  èx  Tricn-ecos 
Or  il  nous  semble  qu’il  commande  entièrement  la  marche  de  la  pensée  dans 
les  huit  premiers  chapitres. 

Le  but  premier  de  notre  étude  est  de  mettre  en  évidence  le  rapport  étroit 
qui  existe  entre  la  citation  d’Habacuc  et  la  structure  littéraire  de  Rom.  i-viii. 
A  partir  de  là,  nous  essaierons  de  définir  les  caractères  fondamentaux  de  la 

^  Il  faut  excepter  A.  Nygren  (dans  son  commentaire  mentionné  plus  haut),  qui  part  lui  aussi  du 
texte  d’Habacuc  pour  déterminer  la  structure  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains.  Mais,  ensuite,  l’auteur 
se  laisse  détourner  de  cette  voie  par  d’autres  considérations.  C’est  ainsi  qu’après  avoir  fait  de  toute 
la  section  allant  de  v.  i  à  viii.  39  un  développement  du  jt^orrai  d’Habacuc,  il  y  découvre  néanmoins 
les  subdivisions  suivantes:  le  chrétien  est  délivré  de  la  colère  (v.  1-21),  du  péché  (vi.  1-23),  de  la  Loi 
(vii.  1-25),  de  la  mort  (viii.  1-39).  Mais  si  le  jt^oirai  d’Habacuc  commande  vraiment  cette  partie, 
comment  ne  serait-elle  pas  toute  entière  une  proclamation  que  le  chrétien  est  délivré  de  la  mort? 
Au  reste  il  est  aisé  de  montrer  que  plusieurs  des  subdivisions  adoptées  par  Nygren  sont  artificielles. 
Par  exemple  l’idée  dominante  du  parallèle  Adam-le  Christ  n’est  pas  la  libération  de  la  colère  (le 
mot  ôpyf)  n’y  apparaît  pas  une  seule  fois!),  mais  déjà  l’antithèse  mort-vie  qui  réapparaît  surtout 
ensuite  aux  chapitres  vii  et  viii.  S’il  est  vrai  que  vii.  1-6  a  pour  thème  la  délivrance  de  la  Loi, 
a-t-on  le  droit  d’en  dire  autant  de  vii.  7-25  qui  est  tout  le  contraire  de  l’annonce  d’une  libération  et 
est  consacré  entièrement  à  décrire  la  situation  misérable  de  l’homme  gémissant  sous  le  joug  de  la 
Loi?  Seul  le  v.  25*  laisse  entrevoir  la  délivrance,  mais  sans  la  décrire  ni  même  l’aflfirmer  explicitement. 
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doctrine  exprimée  dans  ces  pages,  qui  comptent  parmi  les  plus  riches  et  les 
plus  précieuses  qui  soient  sorties  de  la  plume  de  l’Apôtre.  Nous  terminerons 
par  une  rapide  comparaison  de  saint  Paul  théologien  avec  un  autre  grand 
théologien  du  Nouveau  Testament,  l’auteur  de  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux. 

I.  LA  CITATION  d’hABACUC  ET  LA  STRUCTURE  DE 
ROM.  I-VIII 

V examen  du  vocabulaire  et  la  division  bipartite  de  Rom.  i-viii 

Un  simple  coup  d’œil  jeté  sur  une  concordance  révèle  un  premier  fait  qui 
nous  paraît  fondamental  :  les  mots  du  texte  d’Habacuc  et  ceux  qui  leur  sont 
apparentés  sont  les  mots-clé  de  Rom.  i-viii,  mais  ils  sont  très  inégalement 
répartis.  Les  vocables  qui  désignent  la  justice  et  la  foi,  c’est-à-dire  ceux  qui 
correspondent  au  début  de  la  citation  (ô  6kaioç  èx  uIotecùs)  sont  très  fré¬ 
quents  de  i.  1 7  à  V.  1 1  et  presque  complètement  absents  par  la  suite.  Au 
contraire  les  termes  se  rapportant  à  l’idée  de  vie  formulée  par  la  fin  de  la 
citation  (ji^orroi),  et  également  ceux  qui  expriment  l’idée  contraire  de  mort, 
sont  presque  complètement  absents  de  i.  1 7  à  v.  1 1  et  reviennent  constanunent 
de  V.  12  à  viii.  Un  tableau  comparatif  montrera  le  bien  fondé  de  ces  assertions. 


1.  17-V.  Il 

V.  12-VU1 

Sixaios  en  parlant 
des  hommes 

4  fois 

I  fois 

SiKaiôco 

Il  fois 

3  ou  4  fois  (s’il  faut  computer 
viii.  30  pour  2  fois) 

6iKaioo\>vT|  (©eoO, 
ttIotecos) 

14  fois 

3  fois  (en  vi.  13-20  la  justice 
en  question  n’est  pas  celle 
de  Dieu  mais  celle  qui 
s’acquiert  par  la  pratique 
de  la  vertu) 

irloTis 

Environ 

25  fois 

Absent 

TTioreOco 

g  fois 

I  fois  (?)  en  vi.  8 

3<ico 

Absent 

1 1  fois  (présent  dans  les  trois 
chapitres  vi,  vii,  viii) 

Absent 

jusqu’en 

V.  10 

1 1  fois  (présent  dans  les  quatre 
chapitres  v,  vi,  vii,  viii) 

énroôv^cjKco 

Absent 

jusqu’en 

V.  6 

1 7  fois  (dans  les  quatre 
chapitres) 

OàvoTos 

2  fois 

Environ  20  fois  (dans  les  quatre 
chapitres) 

Le  phénomène  que  fait  toucher  du  doigt  ce  tableau  est  d’autant  plus 
remarquable  que,  dans  les  passages  parallèles  de  l’Epître  aux  Galates,  qui 
sont  comme  une  ébauche  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains,  les  concepts  de  justifica¬ 
tion  par  la  foi  et  de  vie  sont  étroitement  associés,  et  non  présentés  séparément 
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comme  dans  notre  Epître.  Les  mots  Sikoiôco,  ôikoioovvti  et  irioriç  sont 
employés  à  profusion  dans  les  chapitres  ii.  15-iii  (ii.  16,  17,  21  ;  iii.  6,  8,  ii, 
21,  24),  mais  le  verbe  jàco  n’est  pas  lui  non  plus  absent  (ii.  19,  20;  iii,  1 1, 12). 
En  ii.  19-27,  Paul  part  de  l’efficience  de  la  mort  et  de  la  résurrection  du 
Christ;  elles  ont  pour  conséquence  la  présence  d’une  vie  nouvelle,  non  pas 
seulement  en  lui,  mais  encore  en  tout  chrétien,  car  la  première  personne  du 
singulier  est  ici  générique  et  exemplaire.^  Ainsi  donc  l’Apôtre  remonte  de 
la  vie  chrétienne  à  la  justice  qui  en  est  la  condition,  tandis  que  dans  l’ Epître 
aux  Romains  sa  pensée  suit  le  cheminement  inverse. 

Une  première  conclusion  se  dégage  d’elle  même  de  la  constatation  qui 
vient  d’être  faite:  les  chapitres  i-viii  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains  se  scindent  en 
deux  parties  :  la  première  est  relative  à  la  justice  de  la  foi,  et  la  seconde  à  la 
vie  qui  est  le  fruit  de  cette  justice.  Assurément  la  division  bipartite  de  la 
section  dogmatique  de  notre  Epître  a  déjà  été  reconnue  par  nombre  d’exé¬ 
gètes,  mais  nos  remarques  lexicographiques  permettent  de  lui  donner  un 
fondement  objectif  plus  solide. 

Elles  permettent  en  outre  de  discerner  plus  sûrement  quelles  sont  les  idées 
directrices.  Il  est  clair  en  particulier  que  le  thème  fondamental  des  chapitres 
v-viii  est  l’antithèse  mort-vie.  Ce  n’est  donc  pas,  comme  on  le  dit  souvent, 
l’idée  de  sanctification  le  terme  dyiaopos  n’est  usité  que  deux  fois,  et 
seulement  au  milieu  du  chapitre  vi  (vi.  19,  22).  Ce  n’est  pas  davantage 
l’idée  de  l’amour  de  Dieu  :*  le  mot  àyàiTTi,  lui  non  plus,  n’est  pas  fréquemment 
employé,  et  d’ailleurs  les  concepts  de  justice  salvifique  de  Dieu  et  d’amour  de 
Dieu,  sans  se  recouvrir  entièrement,  sont  trop  voisins  pour  qu’on  puisse  à 
partir  de  là  discerner  deux  parties. 

Nous  pensons  avec  le  P.  Lyonnet  et  beaucoup  d’autres  que  les  deux  termes 
de  ‘justification’  et  de  ‘salut’  expriment  assez  exactement  les  thèmes  fon¬ 
damentaux  des  deux  parties  de  Rom.  i-viii.  Mais  le  mot  ‘salut’  n’est  que 
rarement  utilisé  par  l’Apôtre  (acojeiv:  v,  9,  10;  viii.  24;  le  substantif  acoTqpla 
est  absent  en  Rom.  v-viii).  Au  contraire  le  mot  ‘vie’,  qui  signifie  partielle¬ 
ment  la  même  chose,  mais  est  moins  strictement  eschatologique,  revient 
constamment  sous  la  plume  de  saint  Paul.  C’est  donc  bien  lui  qui  exprime 
le  leitmotiv  de  cette  seconde  partie. 

On  ne  saurait,  comme  l’a  fait  Nygren,  restreindre  au  chapitre  viii  l’idée 
que  le  chrétien  est  délivré  de  la  mort:  ainsi  qu’il  résulte  des  indications  don¬ 
nées  dans  notre  tableau,  ce  thème  fait  déjà  son  entrée  avec  toute  la  netteté 
désirable  en  v.  12  avec  le  parallèle  Adam — le  Christ,  et  ensuite  il  constitue 
véritablement  le  thème  commun  aux  chapitres  vi,  vii  et  viii. 

*  H.  Schlier,  Der  Brief  an  die  Galater  (Göttingen,  1949),  p.  59;  L.  Cerfaux,  Le  Christ  dans  la  théologie 
de  saint  Paul  (Paris,  1951),  pp.  244-5. 

*  Parmi  les  commentateurs  cités  plus  haut,  cf.  plus  ou  moins  nettement  Sanday-Headlam,  Kuhl, 
Lagrange. 

*  Cf.  S.  Lyonnet,  ‘Note  sur  le  plan  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains’,  dans  Mélanges  Jules  LebreUm,  i 
(=  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  ■931-1952),  pp.  301-16. 
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C’est  dire  qu’à  l’encontre  de  ceux  qui  ne  font  commencer  la  seconde  partie 
qu’au  chapitre  vi  nous  sommes  fermement  convaincu  qu’il  faut  encore  lui 
rattacher  v.  12-21:  le  vocabulaire  utilisé  dans  ce  développement  montre 
qu’il  ne  concerne  plus  le  thème  de  la  justice  de  la  foi  et  que,  par  suite,  il 
constitue  le  point  de  départ  de  la  grande  antithèse  mort-vie,  antithèse  qui 
SC  prolonge  ensuite  jusqu’à  la  fin  du  chapitre  viii. 

Plus  difficile  à  préciser  est  le  cas  de  v.  i-i  i  :  cette  péricope  se  rattache- t-elle 
à  ce  qui  précède  ou  bien  à  ce  qui  suit?  L’apparition  de  l’antithèse  mort-vie 
en  V.  6,  10  porterait  à  regarder  ce  passage  conune  le  début  de  la  seconde 
partie.  Cependant,  sans  parler  des  autres  indices  fort  nombreux  qui,  comme 
le  dit  F.  J.  Leenhardt,^  ‘doivent  convaincre  que  les  thèmes  de  ce  passage 
sont  l’aboutissement  des  développements  antérieurs’,  c’est  le  vocabulaire 
relatif  à  la  justice  de  la  foi  qui  est  prédominant  (cf.  vv.  i,  2,  9:  SiKaicoôévres 
et  TTioTEi).  Nous  croyons  donc  préférable  de  regarder  ces  versets  comme 
faisant  encore  partie  de  la  première  partie,  mais  ils  annoncent  en  même 
temps  la  seconde.  Ils  constituent  comme  une  sorte  de  transition  :  la  justifica¬ 
tion  est  censée  accomplie  et  l’Apôtre,  au  moyen  d’un  raisonnement  a  fortiori 
[qd  wahâmer),  en  indique  déjà  les  effets  vivificateurs  qu’ensuite  il  va  décrire 
plus  longuement:  le  pécheur  est  plus  loin  de  la  justification  que  le  justifié 
ne  l’est  de  la  vie  étemelle;  ‘si,  étant  ennemis,  nous  avons  été  réconciliés 
avec  Dieu  par  la  mort  de  son  Fils,  à  plus  forte  raison,  réconciliés,  nous  serons 
sauvés  dans  sa  vie’  {v.  10).  Cependant  en  soi  v.  i-ii  a  tous  les  caractères 
d’une  conclusion,  et  l’Epître  pourrait  se  terminer  là.  Si  le  chapitre  viii  lui 
est  apparenté,  ainsi  que  l’a  bien  vu  le  P.  Lyonnet,  c’est  qu’au  fond  lui  aussi 
est  une  conclusion,  la  conclusion  du  second  grand  développement  dogmatique 
de  l’Epître. 

Avec  cette  manière  de  concevoir  la  stmcture  de  notre  Epître,  le  6ià  toôto 
de  V.  12,  qui  se  trouve  ouvrir  à  proprement  parler  la  seconde  partie,  prend 
toute  sa  signification.  Nous  avions  eu  tort,  dans  l’étude  publiée  par  la  Revue 
Biblique,^  de  donner  notre  adhésion  à  l’avis  du  P.  Lagrange  qui  n’y  voit 
qu’une  simple  liaison  littéraire.  Etant  donné  l’équivalence  de  ocoOriCTÔueôa 
de  V.  10  et  de  èv  300^  ßaaiXeOaouoiv  dev.  17,  il  serait  tentant  d’admettre  que 
cette  formule  sert  à  introduire  la  démonstration  de  la  péricope  qui  précède  : 
le  chapitre  v  fwurrait  alors  être  considéré  comme  une  unité.  Cependant, 
comme  le  dit  fort  bien  F.  G.  Lafont,*  ‘quel  que  soit  le  sens  précis  de  cette 
locution  difficile,  elle  nous  oriente  beaucoup  plus  vers  l’idée  de  conséquence 
que  vers  celle  de  preuve’. 

Nous  hésiterions  à  nous  ranger  à  l’opinion  qui  découvre  là  une  référence 
à  l’expérience  des  chrétiens.^  Nous  pensons  que  là  tout  comme  en  v.  9-10 

*  L' Epître  aux  Romains,  p.  77,  n.  i. 

*  'Le  plan  salvifique  de  Dieu  d’après  l’Epître  aux  Romains.  Eissai  sur  la  structure,  littéraire 
de  l’Epitre  et  sa  signification  théologique’,  Revue  Biblique  (1950),  p.  358. 

*  ‘Sur  l’interprétation  de  Romains,  v.  15-21’,  Recherches  de  Science  Religieme  (1957),  p.  510. 

*  Cf.  S.  Lyonnet,  Mélanges  Lebreton,  i,  p.  31 1. 
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l’Apôtre  tire  la  conséquence  non  pas  tant  d’un  phénomène  subjectif  que  d’un 
fait  objectif.  Parce  que  Dieu  justifie  les  hommes  gratuitement  moyennant 
la  foi  (ÔiKmos  ék  Tricmcos  du  texte  d’Habacuc),  pour  cette  raison  {8ià 
T0ÖT0)  il  faut  penser  qu’il  les  fera  vivre  dans  et  par  le  Christ  (3fiCTETon  du 
texte  d’Habacuc).  Leur  solidarité  antérieure  avec  Adam  n’est  qu’un  motif 
de  plus  de  songer  à  une  solidarité  inverse  et  beaucoup  plus  efficace  avec 
le  Christ  ressuscité,  vainqueur  de  la  mort  (l’a  fortiori  de  v.  17  renforce  l’a 
fortiori  de  v.  10).  Et  toute  la  suite,  de  v.  12  à  viii  inclusivement,  ne  fera  que 
développer  ce  passage  de  la  mort  à  la  vie  qui  n’est  que  la  conséquence  du 
passage  préalable  du  péché  à  la  justice. 

Les  trois  antithèses  de  Rom.  i-oiii 

A  l’encontre  de  la  division  bipartite  qui  vient  d’être  proposée,  on  pourrait 
objecter  que  Rom.  i-viii  se  compose,  non  pas  de  deux,  mais  de  trois  antithèses. 
C’est  ce  qui  nous  avait  poussé  tout  d’abord  à  adopter  une  division  tripartite 
dans  notre  étude  de  la  Revue  Biblique.  Ce  fait  de  la  présence  de  trois  anti¬ 
thèses  parallèles  nous  semble  encore  maintenant  presque  évident;  il  ne  s’agit 
que  de  l’accorder  avec  les  constatations  faites  plus  haut.  Disons  tout  d’abord 
quelques  mots  de  chacune  de  ces  antithèses;  l’existence  des  deux  dernières 
ayant  été  contestée,  nous  ne  pouvons  nous  dispenser  de  la  démontrer 
brièvement. 

La  première  antithèse  est  facile  à  discerner  et  reconnue  de  tous:  il  y  a  opposi¬ 
tion  manifeste  entre  la  révélation  de  la  colère  de  i.  18  et  la  révélation  de  la 
justice  de  iii.  21.  Le  premier  membre  de  l’antithèse,  la  révélation  de  la 
colère  comporte  trois  affirmations  :  les  pmens  sont  coupables  :  Dieu  en  créant 
l’univers  l’avait  chargé  d’un  message  à  transmettre  aux  hommes,  mais  ceux-ci 
sont  tombés  dans  l’idolâtrie  (i.  18-32);  les  Juifs  eux  aussi  sont  coupables, 
malgré  leurs  privilèges  et  notamment  la  possession  de  la  Loi  mosaïque  qui 
ne  fait  que  rendre  plus  grande  leur  responsabilité,  puisqu’ils  ne  la  pratiquent 
pas  (ii.  1-29)  ;  enfin  cette  culpabilité  du  peuple  élu  n’empêche  pourtant  pas 
la  réalisation  par  Dieu  des  oracles  de  salut  (iii.  1-20). 

Plus  difficile  à  délimiter  est  le  second  membre  de  l’antithèse.  Après 
quelques  versets  d’une  importance  considérable  destinés  à  expliquer  ce  qu’est 
la  justification  donnée  par  Dieu  (iii.  21-31),  saint  Paul  s’efforce  de  démontrer 
(chapitre  iv)  qu’au  fond  il  n’y  a  jamais  eu  qu’un  régime  unique  de  salut  et 
qu’ Abraham  a  déjà  été  justifié  par  la  foi  comme  le  sont  maintenant  les 
chrétiens.  Nous  avons  déjà  dit  que  la  péricope  de  v.  i-ii  consacrée  aux 
fruits  de  la  justification  se  rattache  probablement  elle  aussi  au  même  dévelop¬ 
pement.  Voilà  pour  la  première  antithèse. 

Développée  de  v.  12  à  viii.  39,  comme  le  manifeste  le  vocabulaire,  l’anti¬ 
thèse  mort-vie  se  décompose  elle-même  en  deux  autres. 

En  premier  lieu  la  section  qui  va  de  v.  1 2  à  vii.  6  nous  paraît  être  entière¬ 
ment  consacrée  à  l'opposition  entre  Adam  et  le  Christ,  ou,  ce  qui  revient  au  même. 
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entre  notre  ‘vieil  homme’  pécheur  (vi.  6)  hérité  d’Adam  et  l’homme  nouveau 
qui  est  issu  du  baptême  chrétien.  Il  nous  semble  certain  que  vi.  i-vii.  6  doit 
être  regardé  comme  un  tout,  lui-même  inséparable  de  v.  1 2-2 1 .  L’examen 
du  vocabulaire  confirme  l’unité  de  tout  le  développement.  On  y  lit  en  effet 
les  mots  caractéristiques  x^piaua  (v.  15-16;  vi.  23),  TTAaovà3Cù  (v.  20;  vi.  i), 
ßaaiXeOcü  (v.  14,  17,  21;  vi.  12),  Cm-OKoéi  et  CnroKOÛco  (v.  19;  vi.  12,  16,  17), 
•rÙTroç  (en  un  sens  différent  chaque  fais,  il  est  vrai:  v.  14;  vi.  17),  l’expression 
‘la  vie  étemelle’  (v,  21;  vi.  22,  23);  tous  mots  et  expressions  qui  ne  se  re¬ 
trouvent  pas  ailleurs  dans  Rom.  i-viii  (sauf  pour  ‘la  vie  étemelle’,  une  seule 
fois  en  Rom.  ii.  7). 

Dans  la  pensée  de  l’Apôtre,  de  même  que  colère  de  Dieu  et  justice  de  Dieu 
se  répondent  (cf.  supra,  première  antithèse),  de  même  l’incorporation  au 
Christ  par  le  baptême,  exposée  avec  toutes  ses  conséquences  de  vi.  i  à  vii.  6 
(libération  à  l’égard  du  péché:  vi.  1-14;  servitude  à  l’égard  de  la  justice, 
c’est-à-dire  obligation  de  tendre  à  la  sainteté:  vi.  15-23;  libération  à  l’égard 
de  la  Loi:  vii.  1-6)  est  le  pendant  exact  de  l’inclusion  des  hommes  en  Adam 
par  le  péché  originel  et  de  l’intervention  ultérieure  de  la  Loi  qui  a  fait 
abonder  le  péché.  C’est-à-dire  qu’elle  est  le  pendant  de  toute  la  situation 
lamentable  exposée  en  v.  12-21. 

Grâce  à  la  faute  d’Adam,  la  Mort  a  pu  exercer  son  empire  sur  l’humanité 
(v.  14,  17:  äßaCTlXsuoEv),  mais  maintenant  c’est  la  grâce  (f)  ^^i  par  la 

justice  a  établi  son  empire  (v.  21  :  pacriXcOoij).  La  Mort  n’a  plus  d’empire 
sur  le  Christ  ressuscité  des  morts  (vi.  9  :  oÙKéri  Kupieûei)  ;  en  conséquence  les 
hommes  qui  lui  ont  été  associés  échappent  en  principe  à  l’emprise  du  péché 
et  de  la  Mort,  et  le  péché  ne  doit  plus  avoir  sur  eux  d’emprise  (vi.  14:  oO 
KupitOoEi).  ‘De  même  que  le  péché  a  régné  dans  la  mort,  de  même  il  fallait 
que  la  grâce  régnât  par  la  justice  pour  la  vie  étemelle  par  Jésus-Christ  Notre 
Seigneur  (v.  2 1  ) . . . .  Que  le  péché  ne  règne  donc  plus  dans  votre  corps  mortel 
(vi,  12:  pf)  paCTiXeuérco).’ 

L’obéissance  (Cnroocoéi)  du  Christ,  Serviteur  de  Yahvé,  a  constitué  justes 
tous  les  autres  hommes  (v.  19).  La  vertu  d’obéissance,  inspirée  d’ailleurs 
par  l’agape  (cf.  v.  8),  est  ainsi  promue  à  la  dignité  suprême.  Personnifiée, 
elle  devient  au  chapitre  vi  un  Maître  très  aimé  dont  les  chrétiens  se  font 
les  humbles  serviteurs  par  leur  foi  et  par  leur  pratique:  ‘Ne  le  savez-vous  pas? 
Si  vous  vous  livrez  à  quelqu’un  pour  lui  obéir  (elç  CnrotKofiv),  vous  êtes  les 
esclaves  de  celui  à  qui  vous  obéissez  (CnrotKoOETE),  du  Péché  pour  y  trouver 
la  mort,  de  l’Obéissance  (CrrrotKofjç)  pour  y  trouver  la  justice.  Mais  Dieu  soit 
loué.  Après  avoir  été  les  esclaves  du  péché,  vous  avez  obéi  (CrrrqKoOCTorTE) 
de  tout  cœur  à  la  règle  de  doctrine  à  laquelle  vous  avez  été  confiés  ’  (vi.  16-17). 

Ce  que  nous  venons  de  dire  montre  bien  que  v.  12-vii.  6  constitue  une 
unité,  mais  en  même  temps  qu’il  y  a  ici  quelque  chose  de  très  spécial.  Dans 
le  premier  membre  de  l’antithèse  en  effet  (v.  12-21),  le  second  membre  est 
déjà  donné,  et  même  c’est  sur  lui  que  se  porte  avant  tout  l’attention,  la 
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protase  étant  en  vue  de  l’apodose:  de  même  que  par  Adam. . de  même 
par  le  Christ. ...  La  raison  de  cette  anomalie  nous  semble  avoir  été  formulée 
très  exactement  par  le  P.  Lagrange  alors  que  les  péchés  actuels  des  hommes 
sont  connus  en  eux-mêmes  et  peuvent  dès  lors  faire  l’objet  d’un  exposé 
spécial,  il  n’en  va  pas  de  même  du  péché  originel  :  en  dépit  des  préparations 
réelles  de  l’Ancien  Testament,  il  n’est  affirmé  pour  la  première  fois  en  toute 
clarté  que  dans  l’Epître  aux  Romains,  et  là  il  est  visible  qu’il  n’a  été  saisi 
qu’à  partir  du  Christ:  ce  n’est  qu’en  opposition  avec  le  Christ,  source  de 
grâce,  qu’Adam  a  été  compris  comme  source  de  péché.  Cependant,  si  en 
V.  12-21  se  trouve  déjà  affirmée  la  substitution  de  la  solidarité  d’Adam 
à  celle  du  Christ,  seul  vi.  i-i  i  (et  même  tout  l’ensemble  vi.  i-vii.  6)  explique 
le  comment  de  cette  substitution;  ce  morceau  joue  ainsi  le  même  rôle  que 
iii.  21-31  qui  rend  compte  du  mécanisme  de  la  justification.  C’est  dire  que 
vi.  i-ii  est  un  complément  indispensable  de  v.  12-21. 

Nous  en  arrivons  maintenant  à  ce  que  nous  croyons  être  une  troisième 
antithèse.  Alors  que  saint  Paul  vient  d’affirmer  avec  la  dernière  énergie  que 
le  baptisé  est  essentiellement  un  homme  libéré  de  la  double  servitude  du 
péché  et  de  la  Loi,  l’étonnement  du  lecteur  est  grand  de  se  retrouver  à  partir 
de  vii.  7,  et  cela  jusqu’à  la  fin  du  chapitre,  en  face  d’un  tableau  très  noir: 
celui  de  l’homme  privé  de  la  grâce  qui,  mis  en  face  de  la  Loi  mosaïque, 
voudrait  bien  l’accomplir,  mais  n’y  parvient  pas  :  vendu  qu’il  est  au  pouvoir 
du  péché,  il  ne  fait  pas  ce  qu’il  veut,  mais  fait  ce  qu’il  a  en  horreur.  Avec 
celle  des  chapitres  i-ii,  cette  peinture  est  la  plus  sombre  de  toute  l’Epître. 

Les  nombreux  commentateurs,  y  compris  Nygren,  qui  font  de  l’ensemble 
du  chapitre  vii  la  proclamation  d’une  libération,  ne  tiennent  pas  compte  du 
contenu  de  la  plus  grande  partie  du  morceau  {vv.  7-15)  qui  ne  parle  que  de 
mort  et  d’asservissement  au  péché  et  se  termine  par  un  cri  déchirant  et  par 
un  appel  au  secours.  J.  Dupont  a  donc  eu  raison  de  protester  contre  cette 
erreur  d’interprétation.* 

Lui  même  fait  de  vii.  7-25  une  apologie  de  la  Loi  juive.  Sans  aucun  doute 
il  rejoint  ainsi  une  intention  nettement  formulée  par  l’Apôtre  et  que  nous 
avions  soulignée.*  Si  l’on  s’en  rapporte  à  la  question  posée  par  saint  Paul 
au  début  ainsi  qu’à  la  forme  de  son  argumentation,  ce  serait  même  là  son 
dessein  principal.  Mais  ne  convient-il  pas  de  distinguer  entre  d’une  part  les 
procédés  littéraires  mis  en  œuvre  pour  opérer  les  transitions  et  faire  avancer 
la  discussion,  et  d’autre  part  la  pensée  profonde  de  l’auteur?  Cette  page 
poignante  doit  être  beaucoup  plus  qu’une  simple  défense  de  la  Loi  mosaïque, 
même  s’il  est  entendu  qu’elle  est  d’abord  cela  (l’Apôtre  veut  en  effet  laver 
la  Loi  de  toute  responsabilité  directe  à  l’endroit  du  péché).  Est-il  croyable 
que  le  seul  souci  de  défendre  la  Loi,  que  très  habituellement  il  s’évertue 

'  EpÜrt  aux  Romains,  p.  1 1 8. 

*  ‘Le  problème  de  la  structure  littéraire  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains’,  Revue  Biblique  (1955)»  P-  3®7> 
n.  2.  *  Revue  Biblique  (1950),  p.  375. 
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à  déclarer  périmée  à  l’encontre  des  judaïsants,  ait  pu  mettre  en  émoi  à  ce 
point  la  sensibilité  de  saint  Paul?  En  définitive  nous  faisons  pleinement  nôtre 
le  jugement  du  P.  Lagrange ‘Le  plus  probable  est  que,  dans  cette  page 
admirable,  l’Apôtre  des  Gentils  a  mis  l’homme  tombé,  sans  distinction  de 
Grec,  de  Romain  ou  de  Juif,  en  présence  des  obligations  morales.  C’est 
parce  qu’il  s’agit  de  l’homme,  de  celui-là  même  qui  est  si  cruellement  divisé, 
et  pour  rendre  cette  discorde  plus  sensible,  qu’il  se  met  en  scène.  Déjà 
la  Loi  mosaïque  s’éloigne  de  son  horizon,  et  il  a  surtout  pour  but,  dans  cette 
descente  aux  sombres  profondeurs  de  l’âme,  de  préparer  l’apparition  de  la 
grâce  en  pleine  lumière.’ 

Qu’est-ce  à  dire,  sinon  que,  tout  comme  celle  du  début  de  l’Epître,  cette 
description  dramatique  n’est  que  le  premier  membre  d’une  antithèse.  Le 
second  membre  est  constitué  par  le  chapitre  viii  entièrement  consacré  à  la 
description  radieuse  de  la  vie  dans  l’Esprit  Saint,  vie  qui  arrache  les  chrétiens 
à  tout  ce  qui  est  charnel,  fait  des  hommes  les  enfants  bien-airr  és  du  Père, 
héritiers  de  Dieu  et  cohéritiers  du  Christ,  leur  fait  espérer  fermement  la 
gloire  céleste  et  tout  ce  qui  y  prépare,  les  rend  ‘  plus  que  vainqueurs  ’  au  sein  de 
toutes  les  tribulations. 

Cette  dernière  antithèse  pourrait  fort  bien  être  intitulée,  en  utilisant  les 
termes  mêmes  de  l’Apôtre  en  II  Cor.  iii.  6  (cf.  Rom.  ii.  29)  :  la  lettre  (de  la 
Loi  mosaïque)  tue  (chapitre  vii),  mais  l’Esprit  vivifie  (chapitre  viii).  Dans 
l’Epître  aux  Romains  elle-même,  saint  Paul  a  soin  d’annoncer  cette  dernière 
opposition  immédiatement  avant  de  commencer  la  peinture  de  l’homme 
asservi  à  la  lettre:  ‘de  sorte,  dit-il,  que  nous  servions  sous  le  régime  nouveau 
de  l’Esprit,  et  non  sous  le  régime  périmé  de  la  lettre’  (vii.  6). 

La  division  bipartite  et  les  trois  antithèses:  structure  trinitaire  de  Rom.  i-oiii 
Après  ce  rapide  survol  de  Rom.  i-viii,  nous  pouvons  revenir  au  texte 
d’Habacuc:  comment  harmoniser  la  division  en  deux  parties  qu’il  suggère 
(justice  obtenue  par  la  foi  et  don  de  la  vie)  avec  les  trois  antithèses  dont  nous 
venons  de  constater  la  présence:  colère  de  Dieu  et  justice  de  Dieu;  inclusion 
en  Adam  pécheur  et  incorporation  au  Christ;  la  lettre  tue  et  l’Esprit  vivifie? 

Il  nous  suffit  de  jeter  un  coup  d’oeil  sur  les  appellations  que  nous  donnons 
à  ces  antithèses  pour  nous  apercevoir  que  le  développement  de  la  pensée 
paulinienne  obéit  à  un  rythme  trinitaire:  Dieu  (le  Père),  le  Christ,  l’Esprit.* 
C’est  d’ailleurs  ce  que  confirme  l’examen  du  texte. 

Dans  la  première  antithèse  (i,  i8-v.  ii),  c’est  Dieu  le  Père  qui  est  partout 
au  premier  plan  et  est  très  ordinairement  le  sujet  des  verbes  exprimant 
l’action  divine  salvifique.  C’est  lui  qui,  voulant  ‘maintenant’  montrer  sa 
justice,  justifie  celui  qui  se  réclame  de  la  foi  en  Jésus  (iii.  26).  C’est  lui  qui 

*  Epttre  aux  Romains,  p.  1 73. 

*  Ce  rythme  trinitaire  a  déjà  été  noté  par  L.  Cerfaux,  La  Théologie  de  l'Eglise  suivant  saint  Paul 
(Paris,  1948),  p.  170. 
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a  fait  d* Abraham  le  type  des  hommes  justifiés  par  la  foi.  Quand  paradoxale¬ 
ment  le  Christ  sur  la  croix  donne  sa  vie,  non  pour  des  justes,  mais  pour  des 
pécheurs  ennemis  de  Dieu,  c’est  encore  Dieu  le  Père  qui  à  ce  moment  là 
est  à  l’œuvre  ;  c’est  lui  qui  manifeste  ainsi  son  amour  gratuit  et  incompréhen¬ 
sible  pour  nous  (v.  8). 

En  revanche,  à  partir  de  v.  12  et  jusqu’au  début  du  chapitre  vii  inclusive¬ 
ment,  c’est  partout  le  Christ  qui,  comme  antithèse  d’Adam,  passe  au  premier 
plan.  Alors  qu’auparavant  c’est  Dieu  le  Père  qui  agit,  même  au  Calvaire 
(v.  8),  on  n’a  pas  assez  remarqué  l’entrée  en  scène  en  v.  12  de  ce  nouvel 
acteur  divin,  indice  d’un  nouveau  point  de  départ  du  drame  et  d’une  nou¬ 
velle  orientation  de  la  pensée. 

Assurément  en  v.  12-21  la  comparaison  est  instituée  en  premier  lieu  entre 
d’une  part  l’obéissance  d’Adam,  introductrice  d’une  économie  de  mort  qui 
a  livré  les  hommes  à  la  domination  du  péché,  et  d’autre  part  l’obéissance  du 
Christ,  introductrice  d’une  économie  de  grâce  qui,  prenant  naissance  en  un 
milieu  perverti  par  le  péché,  doit  conduire  les  hommes  à  la  surabondance 
de  la  vie.  Mais,  ainsi  que  l’a  bien  montré  F.  G.  Lafont,*  par  delà  l’agir 
d’Adam  et  celui  du  Christ,  ce  sont  leurs  personnes  mêmes  qui  sont  comparées: 
au  premier  homme,  chef  d’une  humanité  pécheresse,  est  opposé  le  Christ 
glorieux,  chef  d’une  humanité  qu’il  a  déjà  arrachée  à  la  mort  par  son 
sacrifice  et  qu’il  fera  régner  avec  lui  éternellement  ‘dans  la  vie’,  quand  il 
apparmtra  à  la  fin  des  temps.  C’est  dire  que  comme  le  chapitre  vi,  déjà  le 
chapitre  v  envisage  l’activité  salvifique  du  Christ  sous  un  double  aspect: 
la  justice  et  la  grâce  qu’il  donne  maintenant  combattent  déjà  victorieusement 
le  régime  de  la  mort;  la  vie  étemelle  ou  la  résurrection  glorieuse  qu’il 
accordera  anéantira  définitivement  cette  économie  de  mort. 

Enfin,  au  chapitre  viii,  c’est  un  troisième  acteur  divin  qui  intervient  à  la 
suite  du  Père  et  du  Christ  pour  assurer  l’instauration  d’une  économie  nou¬ 
velle.  Il  est  à  peine  besoin  de  noter  en  effet  que  l’Esprit  Saint,  rarement 
mentionné  auparavant  (v.  5,  et,  si  l’on  veut,  vii.  6)  est  le  personnage  prin¬ 
cipal  de  cette  magnifique  envolée.  C’est  à  lui  qu’est  attribuée  ici  la  libération 
des  honunes  qui  aux  chapitres  v  et  vi  est  causée  directement  par  la  mort  du 
Christ  :  ‘la  loi  de  l’Esprit  de  vie  t’a  délivré’  (viii.  2) .  L’Esprit  de  Dieu  conduit 
les  enfants  de  Dieu,  se  joint  à  leur  esprit  pour  attester  qu’ils  sont  enfants  de 
Dieu,  vient  en  aide  à  leur  faiblesse,  intercède  pour  eux  en  des  gémissements 
ineffables  (viii.  14,  16,  26). 

En  tenant  compte  de  tous  les  éléments  qui  précèdent,  nous  croyons  pouvoir 
proposer  le  plan  suivant  pour  Rom.  i-viii  : 

Première  Partie.  Alors  que  les  hommes,  païens  et  j  uifs,  sont  plongés  dans  le  péché, 
Dieu  le  Père  offre  à  tous  les  hommes  une  justice  gratuite  conditionée  par  la  foi 
au  Christ.  Cela  correspond  aux  premiers  mots  du  texte  d’Habacuc  ‘celui  qui 
est  juste  par  la  foi’.  De  i.  1 7  à  v.  1 1,  constamment  justice  et  foi  sont  associées. 

^  Art.  laud.,  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse  (1957),  pp.  501-4. 
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Deuxième  Partie.  Le  texte  d’Habacuc  assure  que  ‘celui  qui  est  juste  en  vertu 
de  la  foi  vivra*.  Cette  vie,  saint  Paul  l’expose  de  v.  12  à  viii  et  l’envisage  sous 
un  double  aspect:  par  rapport  au  Christ  et  par  rapport  à  l’Esprit. 

(1)  Alors  que  les  hommes,  sans  exception,  pèchent  et  meurent  en  con¬ 
séquence  du  péché  d’Adam,  leur  incorporation  baptismale  au  Christ  les 
soustrait  à  l’emprise  du  péché  et  de  la  mort  et  les  fait  vivre  dans  le  Christ 
d’une  vie  inamissible,  déjà  semblable  à  celle  du  Christ  ressuscité  et  qui  aura 
son  épanouissement  ultime  lors  de  la  résurrection  glorieuse.  Rappelons  quel¬ 
ques  formules  caractéristiques,  qui  font  dépendre  la  vie  nouvelle  de  l’action 
du  Christ:  ‘Ceux  qui  reçoivent  en  abondance  la  grâce  et  le  don  de  la  justice 
régneront  dans  la  vie  par  le  seul  Jésus-Christ’  (v.  17),  texte  qui  pratique¬ 
ment  n’est  qu’une  répétition  et  une  explicitation  de  celui  d’Habacuc. 
Ou  encore:  ‘Nous  vivrons  avec  lui  (Jésus-Christ)’  (vi.  8); ‘regardez-vous 
comme  vivants  pour  Dieu  dans  le  Christ  Jésus’  (vi.  10). 

(2)  Alors  que,  réduit  à  ses  propres  forces,  l’homme  est  impuissant  à  obser¬ 
ver  les  prescriptions  de  la  Loi  mosaïque,  l’homme  justifié  est  ‘dans  l’Esprit’, 
dirigé  par  l’Esprit  qui  l’arrache  à  l’emprise  de  la  chair  et  le  ‘vivifie’  con¬ 
tinuellement,  en  attendant  de  vivifier  son  corps  mortel  lors  de  la  résurrection 
générale  des  morts.  Là  encore,  il  vaut  la  peine  de  citer  quelques  textes 
significatifs,  qui  maintenant  font  dépendre  la  vie  nouvelle  de  l’activité  de 
l’Esprit,  ou  bien  de  la  communication  de  l’Esprit  aux  hommes  (appelée 
elle  aussi  esprit)  :  ‘La  loi  de  l’Esprit  de  vie  t’a  affranchi  de  la  loi  du  péché 
et  de  la  mort’  (viii.  2)  ;  ‘Les  désirs  de  l’Esprit,  c’est  la  vie  et  la pziix’  (viii.  6). 
‘Vous  n’êtes  pas  dans  la  chair,  mais  dans  l’esprit,  puisque  l’Esprit  de  Dieu 
habite  en  vous. .  .L’esprit  vit  en  raison  de  la  justice.  Et  si  l’Esprit  de  Celui 
qui  a  ressuscité  Jésus  d’entre  les  morts  habite  en  vous.  Celui  qui  a  ressuscité 
des  morts  le  Christ  Jésus  vivifiera  aussi  vos  corps  mortels  par  son  Esprit  qui 
habite  en  vous’  (viii.  9,  1 1).  Et  enfin  ce  texte  qui,  moins  nettement  toutefois 
que  V.  17,  reprend  la  promesse  incluse  dans  la  citation  d’Habacuc  pour 
en  faire  cette  fois  l’application  à  l’Esprit:  ‘Si  par  l’Esprit  vous  faites  mourir 
les  œuvres  du  corps,  vous  vivrez’  (viii.  13). 

Que  les  deux  développements  de  v.  12-vii.  6  d’une  part  et  vii.  7  sq.-viii 
d’autre  part  soient  parallèles,  nous  en  avons  encore  pour  indice  supplémen¬ 
taire  ce  fait  que,  dans  les  deux  cas,  il  y  a  au  début  évocation  de  la  chute  du 
paradis  terrestre,  qui  a  introduit  le  règne  du  péché  et  de  la  mort.  Elle  est 
évidente  en  v.  12  sq.;  pour  être  plus  cachée,  elle  ne  nous  semble  pas  moins 
certaine  en  vii.  7-13  qui  décrit  de  la  même  façon  que  v.  12  sq.  l’entrée  de 
la  mort  sur  la  scène  de  ce  monde;  la  formule  le  péché  m’a  séduit  (f)  àpapria 
âÇTTn-àrqCTév  pe)  rappelle  ‘le  serpent  m’a  séduite’  (ô  6915  fiiràTqaév  pe)  de 
Gen.  iii.  13.1  Cela  veut  dire  que  deux  fois  de  suite  saint  Paul  a  voulu  traiter 
le  thème  mort- vie,  une  première  fois  sous  la  forme  de  l’antithèse  Adam-le 
Christ,  une  seconde  fois  en  opposant  à  la  lettre  qui  tue  l’Esprit  qui  vivifie. 

*  Cf.  Lagrange,  Ef^tre  aux  Romains,  p.  171  ;  Lietzmann,  An  dit  Römer,  p.  74. 
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Dans  l’étude  approfondie  qui  a  déjà  été  mentionnée  plus  haut,  J.  Dupont, 
s’inspirant  de  N.  A.  Dahl^  et  de  J.  Jeremias,*  se  fait  de  la  structure  de 
l’Epître  aux  Romains  une  conception  assez  différente  de  la  nôtre,  et  qui 
cependant  la  recoupe  sur  plusieurs  points.  Avant  de  poursuivre  notre 
enquête,  il  ne  sera  pas  inutile  de  confronter  brièvement  sa  manière  de  voir 
avec  celle  que  nous  défendons. 

Dans  les  deux  versets  qui  indiquent  le  thème  de  toute  l’Epître  (i.  16-17), 
J.  Dupont  discerne  à  bon  droit  deux  sujets  distincts;  la  justification  par  la 
foi  (v.  17)  et  le  salut  futur  dont  cette  justification  est  le  gage  (v.  16).  Le 
premier  point  fait  l’objet  de  la  partie  qui  va  de  iii.  21  à  la  fin  du  chapitre  iv. 
Le  second  point  est  développé  tout  au  long  du  chapitre  v,  parallèle  à  iii.  21-iv 
et  dont  l’idée  fondamentale  est  que  le  salut  et  la  vie  étemelle  sont  assurés 
à  quiconque  a  été  justifié  par  la  foi.  Ainsi  donc  l’Apôtre  a  pratiquement 
achevé  sa  démonstration  à  la  fin  du  chapitre  v,*  et  l’on  s’attendrait  à  la  voir 
continuer,  selon  son  habitude,  par  des  considérations  relatives  à  la  foi  chré¬ 
tienne;  en  fait  celles-ci  ne  viendront  qu’au  chapitre  xii.  Conformément 
d’ailleurs  à  la  forme  littéraire  sous  laquelle  elle  se  présente,  toute  la  longue 
section  intermédiaire  allant  du  début  du  chapitre  vi  à  la  fin  du  chapitre  xi 
n’apparaît  plus  dès  lors  que  comme  une  série  de  répliques  à  des  objections. 
Ces  objections  sont  essentiellement  au  nombre  de  trois  (vi.  i  ;  vii.  7  et  ix.  14) 
provoquant  trois  réponses  appropriées. 

Les  deux  développements  principaux  que  J.  Dupont  met  à  la  base  de 
toute  la  partie  dogmatique  de  l’Epître  sont  au  premier  abord  les  mêmes 
que  ceux  que  nous  avons  cm  pouvoir  distinguer,  car  le  salut  futur  se  confond 
avec  la  vie  étemelle.  D’où  vient  la  différence  des  conclusions?  C’est  que, 
comme  nous  l’avons  déjà  dit,  l’idée  de  vie  est  plus  large  que  celle  de  salut. 
Bien  que  les  baptisés  soient  parfois  appelés  ‘ceux  qui  sont  en  train  de  se 
sauver’  (oi  CTcojopévoi:  I  Cor.  i.  18;  II  Cor.  ii.  15;  cf.  Act.  ii.  47)  et  que  même 
il  soit  dit  dans  Ephes.  ii.  8:  ‘Vous  avez  été  sauvés’  (èore  oïaoocruévoi),  ce  salut 
est  en  rigueur  de  terme  un  bien  eschatologique  qu’on  ne  possède  ici  bas  qu’en 
espérance.  Au  contraire  la  vie  communiquée  par  le  Christ  est  donnée  au 
chrétien  dès  maintenant,  en  attendant  la  jouissance  pleine  et  entière  lors 
de  la  Parousie.  Aussi  bien  mettre  à  la  base  du  second  développement  le 
concept  de  salut  eschatologique,  n’est-ce  pas  se  condamner  presque  fatale¬ 
ment  à  n’y  inclure  que  le  chapitre  v,  car  le  verbe  ctcojcù,  présent  en  v.  9,  10 
est  totalement  absent  dans  les  chapitres  vi  et  vii?  Paul  ne  le  reprendra  en 
passant  qu’en  viii.  34  pour  rappeler  aux  baptisés  qu’ils  ne  sont  sauvés  qu’en 
espérance.  Qu’au  contraire  on  fasse  de  l’idée  de  vie  exprimée  par  la  citation 

*  ‘Two  Notes  on  Romans  v’,  Studia  Theologica,  vol.  v,  fasc.  i,  1951  (Lund,  1952),  PP-  37"4®' 
Nous  n’avons  pu  consulter  cette  étude. 

*  ‘Zur  Gedankenfühnmg  in  den  Paulinischen  Briefen’,  Studia  Paulina  in  honorem  J.  de  Z^aon 

(Haarlem,  1953),  pp.  146-54.  .  .  ,  j 

*  Cf.  dans  le  même  sens  P.  Suitbertus  à  S.  Joanne  à  Cruce,  ‘  De  structura  idearum  in  epistula  ad 
Romanos’,  Verbum  Domini  (1956),  pp.  68-87. 
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d’Habacuc  le  principe  même  du  second  développement,  et  la  situation  change 
aussitôt  du  tout  au  tout;  en  effet  il  n’est  pas  de  terme  qui,  avec  son  antonyme 
‘mort’  résume  plus  heureusement  le  contenu  de  l’ensemble  v.  12-viii. 

C’est  encore  l’antithèse  mort-vie  qui  montre  que  les  chapitres  vi-vii  veulent 
être  beaucoup  plus  que  la  réponse  à  des  difficultés,  même  s’ils  sont  scandés 
par  des  interrogations  formulant  des  objections.  J.  Dupont  d’ailleurs  nous 
donne  en  fin  de  compte  raison  en  ce  qui  touche  le  chapitre  viii.  C’est  qu’il 
lui  faut  bien  expliquer  la  raison  d’être  de  ce  dernier  développement,  le  som¬ 
met  de  l’Epître,  au  beau  milieu  de  toute  une  série  de  réponses  à  des  objec¬ 
tions,  et  alors  que  la  démonstration  de  la  thèse  serait  terminée  depuis  le 
chapitre  v.  Il  reconnaît  fort  justement  dans  le  chapitre  viii  la  contrepartie 
du  chapitre  vii:  ‘La  description  de  la  condition  tragique  du  pécheur  sous 
le  régime  de  la  Loi  appelait  en  contre-partie  une  description  de  la  condition 
du  chrétien  sous  le  régime  de  l’Esprit.  Dans  viii.  1-17,  Paul  oppose  donc 
l’économie  nouvelle  à  l’économie  ancienne.  Il  retrouve  ainsi  l’antithèse  des 
deux  premières  sections  de  l’Epître  :  i.  i8-iii.  aoetiii.  21-iv.  Le  “maintenant” 
qui  commence  viii.  i  joue  exactement  le  même  rôle  que  celui  de  iii.  21.’^ 
Nous  sommes  heureux  de  trouver  ici  une  pleine  adhésion  à  ce  que  nous  nous 
étions  efforcé  d’établir  dans  notre  monographie  de  la  Revue  Biblique. 

II.  SAINT  PAUL  THEOLOGIEN;  LES  CARACTERES 
FONDAMENTAUX  DE  LA  DOCTRINE  DE  ROM.  I-VIII 

Le  texte  d’Habacuc  ‘celui  qui  est  juste  en  vertu  de  la  foi  vivra’  ne  fournit 
pas  seulement  la  clé  de  la  structure  littéraire  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains.  Il 
permet  également  de  se  faire  une  idée  plus  exacte  de  saint  Paul  théologien. 
Déjà  nous  avons  vu  que,  comme  le  feront  plus  tard  saint  Augustin  et  Pascal, 
l’Apôtre  pense  par  antithèses;  chacun  des  termes  du  texte  prophétique  est 
approfondi  à  partir  de  son  contraire  :  la  justice  à  partir  de  la  colère,  la  vie 
à  partir  de  la  mort.  Il  nous  faut  maintenant  caractériser  d’une  manière  plus 
précise  la  doctrine  puissante  qu’expriment  ces  antithèses. 

Rom.  i-viii  et  l'histoire  du  salut 

Tout  d’abord,  en  dépit  des  apparences,  cette  doctrine  n’a  rien  d’abstrait, 
et  c’est  la  trahir  que  de  la  présenter,  ainsi  qu’on  l’a  fait  souvent,  comme  une 
simple  description  du  mécanisme  de  la  justification  et  de  ses  effets  dans  l’âme. 

Constamment  en  effet  saint  Paul  se  réfère  à  l’histoire  entière  du  salut. 
Le  texte  d’Habacuc  est  traité  comme  une  annonce  de  l’ère  de  grâce.  Celle-ci 
est  essentiellement  celle  de  la  justice  de  la  foi  à  laquelle  s’oppose  l’ère  de  la 
patience  de  Dieu  où  condamnation  était  passée  sur  les  péchés  (iii.  25-6).* 
*  Art.  laud.,  Revue  Biblique  (1955),  p.  390. 

I  Nous  faisons  nôtre  l’interprétation  proposée  par  le  P.  Lyonnet  de  iràpeais,  dans  la  nouvelle 
édition  de  VEpître  aux  Romains,  de  J.  Huby  (Parb,  1957),  pp.  578-81.  Dans  les  discours  de  Lystres 
et  d’Athènes  rapportés  par  les  Actes  des  Apôtres,  une  distinction  du  meme  genre  est  établie. 
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De  la  même  manière  sont  opposées  l’ère  d’Adam  et  l’ère  du  Christ,  l’ère  de 
la  lettre,  c’est-à-dire  de  la  Loi  mosaïque,  et  l’ère  de  l’Esprit. 

Cela  revient  à  dire  que  les  antithèses  en  lesquelles  se  résume  Rom.  i-viii 
se  réfèrent  moins  à  des  concepts  abstraits  qu’à  des  étapes  distinctes  de  l’histoire 
du  salut.  La  plupart  du  temps  le  ‘maintenant’  de  Rom.  i-viii  est  un  ‘main¬ 
tenant’  eschatologique^  qui  s’oppose  à  l’ère  des  préparations  qui  a  précédé 
(cf.  surtout  iii.  21  et  viii.  i,  mais  aussi  iii.  26;  v.  9,  1 1  ;  vi.  19,  21,  22;  vii.  6), 
bien  que  ce  ‘maintenant’,  encore  assorti  de  souffrances  et  caractérisé  par 
l’espérance,  ne  soit  pas  encore  l’entrée  définitive  dans  la  gloire  céleste  (cf. 
le  ‘maintenant’  de  viii.  18,  22). 

Trois  fois  de  suite  le  lecteur  est  invité  à  remonter  aux  origines:  en  i.  19-21 
pour  comprendre  comment,  ‘depuis  la  création  du  monde’  Dieu  faisant  voir 
aux  hommes  à  travers  ses  œuvres  les  invisibles  richesses  de  ses  attributs,  les 
hommes  ont  pu  néanmoins  tomber  dans  l’idolâtrie  f  en  v.  12  sq.  pour  com¬ 
prendre  l’universalité  du  péché  et  de  la  mort;  en  vii.  7-1 1  (allusion  à  la  fois 
au  paradis  terrestre  et  aux  origines  du  régime  mosaïque)  pour  comprendre 
que  la  Loi  mosaïque  comme  telle  ne  faisait  que  donner  la  connaissance  du 
mal  sans  procurer  la  force  requise  pour  l’éviter.  La  référence  de  ce  dernier 
passage  à  l’histoire  du  salut  a  souvent  été  méconnue,  parce  que  son  caractère 
dramatique  et  l’entrée  en  scène  du  ‘moi’  de  Paul  l’ont  fait  prendre,  bien 
à  tort,  pour  une  description  purement  psychologique.® 

Ainsi  donc  la  plus  théologique  des  Epîtres  pauliniennes  ne  permet  pas  de 
perdre  de  vue  un  seul  instant  le  caractère  historique  de  la  religion  chrétienne, 
aboutissement  de  la  religion  de  l’Ancien  Testament  d’ores  et  déjà  périmée. 

Il  demeure  bien  entendu  d’ailleurs  que  cette  opposition  entre  les  deux 
étapes  de  l’histoire  religieuse  du  monde  ne  doit  pas  être  durcie.  Ainsi  que 
le  note  excellemment  J.  Huby  à  propos  de  Rom.  iii.  25-6,*  ‘saint  Paul 
oppose  ainsi  l’humanité  avant  le  Calvaire  et  l’humanité  après  le  Calvaire 
dans  le  déroulement  historique  et  phénoménal,  sur  le  plan  de  la  manifesta¬ 
tion  (IvSeiÇis).  Avant  la  mort  de  Jésus  en  croix,  la  grâce  divine  était  à 
l’œuvre  pour  sauver  le  monde.  La  croix,  toujours  présente  à  l’étemelle 
pensée  de  Dieu,  projetait  en  quelque  sorte  son  ombre  salutaire  sur  toute 


A  Lystres  saint  Paul  opfiose  implicitement  aux  temps  passés,  ‘où  Dieu  a  laissé  toutes  les  nations 
suivre  leurs  voies’,  l’époque  actuelle  de  la  repentance  et  du  salut  (xiv.  16).  Dans  le  discours  i 
rAréop)agc,  l’antithèse  est  formulée  explicitement:  ‘Voici  que,  fermant  les  yeux  sur  les  temps  de 
l’ignorance,  Dieu  fait  maintenant  savoir  aux  hommes  d’avoir  tous  et  partout  à  se  rep>entir,  parce 
qu’il  a  fixé  un  jour  pour  juger  l’univers  avec  justice  par  un  homme  qu’il  y  a  destiné,  offrant  à  tous 
une  garantie  en  le  ressuscitant  des  morts’  (xvii.  30-1). 

*  Cf.  à  ce  sujet  Theologisches  Wörterbuch,  rv,  art.  (Stählin),  pp.  1 1  lo-i  1 1. 

*  Cf.  à  ce  sujet  notre  étude  ‘La  connaissance  naturelle  de  Dieu  par  les  hommes  d’après  Rom. 
i.  18-23’,  Lumière  et  Vie,  no.  14  (Mars  1954),  pp.  63-80.  Nieb  Hyldahl  montre  que,  pwur  décrire  la 
chute  de  l’humanité  dans  l’idolâtrie  en  Rom.  i.  23,  saint  Paul  s’inspire  beaucoup  moins  de  Deut. 
iv.  15-18,  comme  on  le  suppose  d’ordinaire,  que  de  Gen.  i.  20  sq.  :  ‘A  reminiscence  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  at  Romans  i.  23’,  New  Testament  Studies,  ii  (1955-6),  pp.  285-8. 

*  Cf.  à  ce  sujet  P.  Benoit,  ‘  La  Loi  et  la  Croix  d’après  saint  Paul  ’,  Reime  Biblique  (  1 938),  pp.  481-509. 

*  Epitre  aux  Romains,  nouvelle  édition  par  S.  Lyonnet  (Paris,  1957),  p.  157. 
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l'histoire  humaine.  Mais  pour  les  hommes  engagés  dans  les  successions  tem¬ 
porelles,  c’est  la  Passion  et  la  mort  de  Jésus  qui  leur  ont  montré  dans  tout 
son  éclat  l’activité  salvifique  de  Dieu.  Il  en  a  été  d’elle  comme  du  mystère 
avec  lequelle  elle  s’identifie,  qui,  caché  depuis  l’origine  des  siècles  et  des 
générations,  a  été  maintenant  révélé  par  Dieu  à  ses  saints’  (Col.  i.  26; 
cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-6;  Ephes.  iii.  3,  5,  9,  10). 

On  s’est  souvent  demandé  si  les  chapitres  ix-xi  étaient  la  suite  des  chapitres 
i-viii  ou  s’ils  constituaient  une  section  spéciale.  Nous  sommes  convaincu 
pour  notre  part  qu’ils  sont  à  regarder  comme  une  partie  distincte,  car,  ainsi 
que  l’atteste  l’examen  du  vocabulaire,  ils  ne  sont  pas  commandés  par  le 
texte  d’Habacuc  ‘celui  qui  est  juste  par  la  foi  vivra’.  Bien  plus  ces  chapitres 
constituent  un  ensemble  tellement  unifié  et  distinct  du  reste  qu’on  pourrait 
se  demander  raisonnablement  s’ils  n’ont  pas  été  rédigés  à  part  ;  leur  insertion 
en  cet  endroit  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains  n’en  demeurerait  pas  moins  le  fait 
de  l’Apôtre. 

Quoi  qu’il  en  soit  de  cette  hypothèse  defendue  par  Dodd  (pp.  148-50), 
mais  rejetée  par  Nygren  (pp.  254-8),  cette  nouvelle  section  apparaît  comme 
un  complément  indispensable  des  chapitres  i-viii,  une  fois  qu’on  a  bien  compris 
que  ceux-ci  comparent  constamment  l’économie  ancienne  et  l’économie 
nouvelle:  celle-ci  diffère  profondément  de  celle-là,  mais  au  fond  cependant, 
ainsi  que  le  démontre  le  cas  d’ Abraham  (chapitre  iv) ,  elle  n’en  est  que  l’achève¬ 
ment.  Alors  se  pose  inévitablement  le  problème:  comment  se  fait-il  que  le 
peuple  de  l’ancienne  alliance,  qui  a  préparé  les  voies  au  peuple  chrétien,  ait 
refusé  dans  son  ensemble  d’adhérer  à  la  religion  nouvelle?  Comment  se 
fait-il  qu’il  ait  cessé  d’apparaître  comme  l’instrument  choisi  par  Dieu 
pour  le  salut  du  genre  humain  et  que  même  il  se  soit  fait  le  premier 
persécuteur  des  chrétiens,  longtemps  avant  l’intervention  des  empereurs 
romains  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  35-6)?^  Serait-ce  que  la  parole  de  Dieu  serait 
‘tombée  par  terre’  (âKTréTrrcûKev :  ix.  6)  sans  atteindre  son  but,  c’est-à-dire 
que  les  oracles  de  l’Ancien  Testament  ne  se  seraient  pas  réalisés,  contrairement 
à  cette  affirmation  constante  des  Ecritures  que  la  Parole  ne  ‘tombe  jamais 
à  terre’,  c’est-à-dire  ne  manque  jamais  son  effet  (Jos.  xxi.  45;  xxiii.  14; 
I  Reg.  viii.  56;  II  Reg.  viii.  10;  Is.  xlv.  23;  Iv.  lo-i  i)?  C’est  à  la  solution  de 
cette  question  angoissante  que  sont  consacrés  les  chapitres  ix-xi  ;  ce  dont  ils 
traitent,  ce  n’est  pas  à  proprement  parler  de  la  prédestination  des  individus  à 
la  grâce  ou  à  la  gloire,  mais  de  la  cohérence  interne  de  l’histoire  du  salut. 

Le  point  de  me  métaphysique 

Les  antithèses  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains  expriment,  croyons-nous,  beaucoup 
plus  qu’un  rapport  de  succession  chronologique  entre  l’ère  ancienne  et  l’ère 
nouvelle.  Il  nous  semble  qu’elles  ont  une  portée  métaphysique.  Saint  Paul 

*  Cf.  J.  Munck,  Christus  und  Israël,  Eine  Auslegung  von  Rom.  g-ti  (Copenhague,  1956),  pp.  42-6: 
Iiraül  als  Verfolger’. 
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pense  que  la  manifestation  eschatologique  de  la  justice  divine,  qu’il  trouve 
annoncée  dans  le  texte  d’Habacuc,  n’aurait  pas  été  aussi  éclatante  si  l’homme 
n’avait  pas  péché.  Il  avance  ce  paradoxe  que  la  Loi  mosaïque  est  inter¬ 
venue  p)our  faire  abonder  le  péché  et  afin  que  la  grâce  puisse  surabonder  là 
où  avait  abondé  la  transgression  (v.  20).  Préludant  à  cet  enseignement, 
l’Epître  aux  Galates  affirme  déjà  (iii.  19)  que  ‘la  Loi  a  été  ajoutée  en  vue  des 
transgressions  jusqu’à  la  venue  de  la  descendance  à  laquelle  était  destinée 
la  promesse’.  Et  encore:  ‘Avant  la  venue  de  la  foi,  nous  étions  enfermés 
sous  la  garde  de  la  Loi,  réservés  à  la  foi  qui  devait  se  révéler.  Ainsi  la  Loi 
nous  servit-elle  de  pédagogue  jusqu’au  Christ,  pour  que  nous  obtenions 
de  la  foi  notre  justification’  (iii.  23-4).^ 

Nombre  de  commentateurs  édulcorent  ces  assertions,  estimant  qu’elles 
seraient  choquantes  si  elles  étaient  prises  trop  littéralement.  L’Apôtre  lui- 
même  a  prévu  l’objection,  et  il  s’efforce  d’y  répondre  dans  un  passage  remar¬ 
quable  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains  qui  a  parfois  été  compris  de  travers:  ‘Quoi 
donc?  Si  d’aucuns  furent  infidèles,  leur  infidélité  va-t-elle  annuler  la  fidélité 
de  Dieu?  Certes  non.  . .  Mais  si  notre  injustice  démontre  la  justice  de  Dieu, 
que  dire?  Dieu  serait-il  injuste  en  nous  frappant  de  sa  colère?  Je  parle  en 
homme.  Certes  non.  Sinon  comment  Dieu  jugera-t-il  le  monde?  Mais  si 
mon  mensonge  rehausse  la  vérité  de  Dieu  pour  sa  gloire,  de  quel  droit 
suis-je  jugé  moi  aussi  comme  un  pécheur?  Ou  bien,  comme  certains  nous 
accusent  outrageusement  de  le  dire,  devrions-nous  faire  le  mal  pour  qu’en 
sorte  le  bien?  Ceux-là  méritent  leur  condamnation’  (iii.  3-4,  5-8). 

Le  sens  de  ce  texte  nous  paraît  être  le  suivant.  D’une  part  saint  Paul 
affirme  que  non  seulement  l’infidélité  des  Juifs  ne  change  pas  le  plan  de  salut 
et  n’annule  pas  la  fidélité  de  Dieu  à  ses  oracles,  mais  que  tout  au  contraire 
l’injustice  humaine  met  en  un  relief  singulier  la  justice  salvifique®  ou  encore 
l’amour  de  Dieu  :  en  effet  ne  se  manifestent-ils  pas  alors  envers  des  hommes 
qui  sont  dans  la  condition  de  pécheurs  et  d’ennemis  (cf.  ©eoü  BiKaioovvTiv 
ouvfoTTiaiv  de  iii.  5  avec  cn/vfcrrriaiv  t^v  âocuroû  àyénrriv  de  v.  8) .  Néanmoins 
le  péché  demeure  imputable  à  l’homme  et  passible  des  châtiments  célestes. 
Considéré  du  point  de  vue  métaphysique  des  plans  divins,  il  sert  ceux-ci,  loin 

^  Nous  avons  conservé  la  traduction  la  plus  habituelle  ‘jusqu’au  Christ’,  bien  que  saint  Paul 
n’ait  pas  employé  mais  e{$.  La  fonction  du  |>édagoguc  était  de  conduire  les  enfants  à  leur 
maître.  Lagrange  et  Schlier  citent  le  passage  suivant  du  Lysis  de  Platon  (4,208c):  ‘Dis-moi, 
(tes  parents)  te  laissent-ils  disposer  de  toi  même,  ou  te  refusent-ils  même  cette  liberté?  —  Comment 
pourraient-ils  me  la  laisser?  —  Quelqu’un  te  gouverne  donc?  —  Ce  pédagogue  —  Est-ce  un 
esclave?  —  Mais  quoi?  c’est  le  nôtre  —  C’est  un  chose  étrange,  quand  on  est  libre,  d’être  commandé 
par  un  esclave.  En  quoi  donc  ce  pédagogie  te  gouveme-t-il?  —  En  me  conduisant  à  la  maison 
du  maître.’  Dans  ces  condîtions  n’est-il  pas  tentant  de  comprendre  sis  Xpiorôv  en  ce  sens  que  la 
Loi  conduit  au  Christ  comme  un  piédagogue  conduit  au  maître?  C’était  là  l’interprétation  de  Chryso- 
stome  (cité  par  Lagrange,  Epitre  aux  Galates  (Paris,  1927),  p.  90)  ;  irpöj  t6v  Xptorôv  ôs  éoriv  ô  SiMokoAoj 
érrrilyi.  C’est  encore  celle  de  Comely:  'Lex  judaeos  ad  Christum,  verum  magistrum,  ducere  debebat' 
{Epistolae  ad  Corinthios  altera  et  ad  Galatas  (Parisiis,  1909),  p.  519).  Mais  elle  est  combattue  par 
Lagrange,  et  plus  encore  par  Schlier  (Der  Brief  an  die  Galater,  pp.  125-6). 

*  Lagrange  {EfAtre  aux  Romains,  p.  65)  a  prêté  à  saint  Paul  l’idée  que  le  péché  ‘  prouve  l’exactitude 
du  juge’,  ce  qui  enlève  tout  sens  à  l’argumentation  de  l’Apôtre. 
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de  leur  faire  obstacle,  car  Dieu  est  assez  puissant  pour  tirer  le  bien  du  mal  : 
l’Apôtre  n’enseigne-t-il  pas  (viii.  18)  qu’il  fait  tout  concourir  au  bien  de  ceux 
qu’il  aime?  Et  saint  Augustin  d’ajouter,  en  fidèle  interprète  de  la  pensée 
paulinienne:  etiam  peccata.  Mais  saint  Paul  ne  veut  absolument  pas  qu’on 
érige  cette  doctrine  en  règle  de  conduite  humaine,  car  alors,  dit-il,  il  faudrait 
en  tirer  cette  conclusion  absurde  que  nous  devons  faire  le  mal  pour  qu’il 
en  sorte  du  bien. 

Il  est  à  noter  que,  plusieurs  fois  par  la  suite,  l’objection  de  iii.  7-8  se  trouve 
reprise,  sous  des  formes  d’ailleurs  différentes.  Parce  que  saint  Paul  a  enseigné 
que  ‘là  où  le  péché  a  abondé,  la  grâce  a  surabondé’  (v.  20),  il  demande: 
‘Faut-il  que  nous  demeurions  dans  le  péché  pour  que  la  grâce  abonde?’ 
(vi.  i).  Parce  que  ‘la  Loi  est  intervenue  pour  faire  abonder  la  transgression’ 
(v.  20)  et  que  de  plus  le  chrétien  meurt  à  la  Loi  (vii.  4)  comme  il  meurt  au 
péché  (vi.  lo-ii),  la  question  suivante  se  pose  tout  naturellement:  ‘La  Loi 
serait-elle  donc  péché?’  (vii.  7).  Ces  interrogations  sont  beaucoup  plus  que 
des  procédés  artificiels  pour  faire  avancer  le  débat  même  s’il  est  vrai  qu’elles 
jouent  ce  rôle.  En  outre  et  surtout  les  développements  qu’elles  introduisent 
ne  doivent  pas  être  tenus  pour  des  appendices,  comme  dans  un  manuel  de 
théologie  la  démonstration  de  la  thèse  est  suivie  de  notes  complémentaires 
relatives  à  la  solution  des  difficultés  qui  peuvent  être  soulevées  contre 
elles. 

Tout  au  contraire,  si  la  conception  que  nous  nous  faisons  de  l’Epître  aux 
Romains  est  juste,  ces  demandes  ont  une  importance  capitale;  elles  montrent 
que  l’exposé  dogmatique  a  pour  objet,  non  pas  précisément  la  justification 
et  ses  fruits,  mais  bien  plutôt  le  plan  divin  de  salut  qui  n'a  permis  la  prolifération 
des  fautes  morales  que  pour  en  faire  sortir  un  bien  incomparable,  mais  sans  pourtant 
que  le  mal  moral  cesse  un  seul  instant  d'être  un  mal.  Soit  par  exemple  la  péricope 
de  vii.  7-25.  Il  est  bien  vrai  que  saint  Paul  y  repousse  avec  horreur  cette 
idée  que  Loi  et  péché  puissent  être  une  même  chose  ;  la  Loi  ne  s’en  voit  pas 
moins  donnée  comme  source  de  péché  et  cause  de  mort,  car,  éclairant  la 
conscience  sur  ce  qui  est  défendu,  elle  transforme  les  transgressions  matéri¬ 
elles  en  péchés  formels.  Pourquoi  alors  Dieu  a-t-il  donné  la  Loi?  Ce  ne  fut 
pas  là  de  sa  part  un  cadeau  empoisonné,  car  il  avait  en  vue  le  régime  de 
l’Esprit  qui  aux  âmes  affinées  par  la  Loi  permettra  les  ascensions  spirituelles 
les  plus  magnifiques. 

C’est,  semble-t-il,  une  conception  du  même  genre  qui  se  fait  déjà  jour 
au  début  de  la  première  Epître  aux  Corinthiens:  ‘Puisque  dans  la  sagesse 
de  Dieu  (èv  ooçlqc  toô  6eoô),  écrit  l’Apôtre,  le  monde  par  sa  sagesse  (5ià 
Tfjs  009(05)  n’a  pas  connu  Dieu,  il  a  plu  à  Dieu  de  sauver  les  croyants  par  la 
folie  du  message’  (i.  21).  Les  commentateurs  sont  fort  embarrassés  par  les 
mots  ‘dans  la  sagesse  de  Dieu’  mis  en  vedette  au  commencement  de  la  phrase. 
Lietzmann^  comprend:  ‘dans  la  sagesse  que  Dieu  avait  donnée  au  monde’, 

*  An  die  Römer  (Tübingen,  1931),  p.  9. 
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mais  alors  que  vient  faire  l’autre  complément  6ià  Tfjs  CT09las  qui  dirait  au 
fond  la  même  chose?  Un  grand  nombre  d’interprètes  (Allô,  Osty,  Héring. . .  y 
rapprochent  ce  texte  de  Rom.  i.  19-20  et  entendent  par  ‘la  sagesse  de  Dieu’ 
celle  qu’il  manifeste  grâce  à  la  beauté  et  à  l’harmonie  de  la  création.  Cette 
exégèse  est  elle-même  fort  sujette  à  caution  :  la  place  du  complément  èv 
009(9  la  favourise  guère;  en  outre  la  sagesse  immanente  de  Dieu  peut 
difficilement,  par  une  sorte  de  métonymie,  se  référer  à  celle  qu’il  a  répandue 
dans  ses  oeuvres. 

En  Rom.  xi.  33  et  xvi.  27,  et  de  même  encore  en  Ephes.  iii.io,  la  sagesse  de 
Dieu  est  l’habileté  extraordinaire  (cf.  f)  tToXuTToiKiXoç  009(0  de  Ephes.) 
déployée  par  Dieu  dans  la  realisation  du  salut  de  l’humanité.  Il  est  dès  lors 
tout  indiqué  de  songer  pareillement  ici  au  plan  très  sage  de  Dieu  et  de  com¬ 
prendre  avec  Robertson-Plummer,  L.  Cerfaux,  le  P.  Lyonnet. .  .,*  parce 
que,  en  vertu  d’une  permission  de  la  sagesse  divine,  le  monde  n’a  pas  connu 
Dieu  par  sa  sagesse  à  lui,  il  a  plu  à  Dieu  de  sauver  les  croyants  par  la  folie  du 
message.  L.  Cerfaux  dit  fort  bien  :  ‘  Le  complément  dans  la  sagesse  de  Dieu 
domine  toute  la  phrase;  le  plan  de  Dieu  était  de  faire  la  preuve  de  l’inca¬ 
pacité  de  la  sagesse  humaine,  pour  recourir  enfin  à  la  folie  de  la  prédication.’* 
S’il  en  est  ainsi,  Paul  explique  ici  l’échec  de  la  sagesse  grecque  de  la  même 
façon  que  dans  les  Epîtres  aux  Galates  et  aux  Romains  l’échec  de  la  Loi  juive: 
tout  en  rendant  responsable,  non  pas  Dieu,  mais  la  malice  des  hommes,  il 
les  fait  rentrer  l’un  et  l’autre  dans  le  plan  très  sage  de  Dieu  qui  aurait  pu  les 
empêcher,  mais  qui  les  a  permis  en  vue  d’un  bien  plus  grand.  C’est  le  lieu  de 
citer  une  fois  encore  saint  Augustin  :  melius  judkavit  de  malis  bene  facere  quam  tmlla 
mala  esse  permittere. 

Qu’une  telle  doctrine,  profonde  et  nuancée,  soit  bien  celle  de  l’Epître  aux 
Romains,  c’est  ce  que  montrent  par  surcroît  les  chapitres  ix-xi  qui,  on  l’a 
vu  plus  haut,  prolongent  à  certains  égards  les  chapitres  i-viii.  Trois  déclara¬ 
tions  complémentaires  résument  ce  développement,  rempli  d’ailleurs,  beau¬ 
coup  plus  qu’on  ne  le  pense  d’ordinaire,  de  thèmes  empruntés  au  christianisme 
primitif.*  En  premier  lieu  (chapitre  ix)  l’incrédulité  d’Israël  ne  fait  pas 
échec  au  plan  de  Dieu  qui  n’avait  pas  lié  la  réalisation  de  ses  desseins  à 
l’appartenance  chamelle  à  une  race  et  demeure  toujours  souverainement 
indépendant  dans  son  élection,  faisant  servir  ‘les  vases  de  colère’  comme 
‘les  vases  de  miséricorde’  à  la  manifestation  de  ses  attributs  divins;  c’est 
là  l’aspect  en  quelque  sorte  divin  des  choses.  Mais  voici  maintenant  en 
ix.  30-x.  21  leur  aspect  humain:  les  Juifs  se  sont  heurtés  au  Christ  qui  leur 

*  AUo,  Prtmiir*  EpStre  aux  Corinthiens  (Paris,  1935),  p.  16;  Osty,  les  Epîtres  de  saint  Paul  aux 
Corinthiens  (3e  édition,  Paris,  1959),  p.  a6,  note  a;  Héring,  La  premùre  Epître  de  saint  Paul  aux  Corin¬ 
thiens  (Neuchâtel-Paris,  1949),  pp.  20-1. 

*  Robertson-Plummer,  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (Edinburgh,  1929),  pp.  20-1^; 
Cerfaux,  la  Christ  dans  la  théologie  de  Saint  Paul,  pp.  196-7;  Lyonnet,  'La  sotériologie  paulinienne’. 
Introduction  à  la  Bible  par  A.  Robert  (j)  et  A.  Feuillet,  tome  n.  Nouveau  Testament,  pp.  850-1. 

*  Le  Christ  dans  la  théologie  de  saint  Paul,  p.  197. 

*  Cf.  J.  Munck,  Christus  und  Israël,  pp.  19-24. 
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demandait  de  croire  en  lui  comme  en  l’unique  source  de  salut,  parce  qu’ils 
n’ont  pas  compris  le  sens  de  leur  élection,  préparation  à  la  justice  de  la  foi  ; 
ils  sont  inexcusables  de  n’avoir  pas  adhéré  à  la  prédication  de  la  bonne 
nouvelle  qui,  grâce  aux  apôtres,  a  été  faite  jusqu’aux  extrémités  de  la  terre. 
Le  chapitre  xi  revient  pour  le  compléter  au  point  de  vue  métaphysique  du 
chapitre  ix,  et  c’est  là  un  des  exemples  les  plus  nets  du  schéma  ABA,  si 
fréquent  dans  les  Epîtres  pauliniennes  :  l’infidélité  n’a  été  que  partielle  et 
provisoire;  Dieu  tire  le  bien  du  mal:  de  même  qu’actuellement  il  fait  servir 
l’infidélité  d’Israël  à  la  conversion  des  nations,  de  même,  quand  la  totalité 
des  Gentils  sera  entrée  dans  l’Eglise,  il  fera  servir  leur  conversion  à  celle 
de  l’ensemble  d’Israël.  La  miséricorde  divine,  que  d’après  ix.  15  on  eût  pu 
croire  limitée,  est  présentée  en  ix.  32  comme  universelle. 

Par  analogie,  il  est  permis  de  penser  que  cette  double  perspective,  méta¬ 
physique  et  humaine,  est  pareillement  présente,  quoique  moins  explicitement, 
à  l’intérieur  des  chapitres  i-viii.  Dans  ces  conditions  l’hymne  à  la  miséri¬ 
cordieuse  sagesse  de  Dieu,  qui  en  xi.  33-6  jaillit  spontanément  du  cœur  de 
l’Apôtre  rempli  d’émerveillement:  ‘O  abîme  de  la  richesse,  de  la  sagesse  et 
de  la  science  de  Dieu.  . .’,  est  sans  doute  en  premier  lieu  la  conclusion  des 
chapitres  ix-xi,  mais  il  couvre  en  même  temps  d’une  certaine  façon  l’en¬ 
semble  de  la  doctrine  exposée  depuis  le  début  de  l’Epître  (cf.  le  passage 
parallèle  I  Cor.  ii.  6-16,  qui  annonce  en  même  temps  Rom.  viii). 

De  ce  qui  vient  d’être  dit,  il  résulte  que  cette  doctrine  est  éminemment 
positive.  On  aurait  pu  le  deviner  déjà  en  partant  du  texte  d’Habacuc:  ce 
que  l’Apôtre  entend  avant  tout  montrer,  c’est  de  quelle  surabondance  de 
vie  divine  est  gratifié  tout  homme,  fût-il  le  plus  grand  pécheur,  qui  a  été 
justifié  par  sa  foi  au  Christ:  ‘celui  qui  est  juste  en  vertu  de  la  foi  vivra’. 
La  descente  dans  les  bas  fonds  de  la  misère  humaine  n’a  donc  pour  but  aux 
yeux  de  l’Apôtre  que  de  faire  saisir  par  contraste  la  grandeur  du  salut  opéré 
par  le  Christ,  comme  aussi  le  caractère  inoui  de  l’amour  de  Dieu  qui  s’est 
manifesté  au  Calvaire.  Assurément  certaines  pages  de  l’Epître,  notamment 
les  chapitres  i  et  vii,  sont  très  noires,  mais  les  isoler  du  contexte  et  du  second 
membre  de  l’antithèse  qu’elles  sont  destinées  à  faire  resplendir  comme  la 
lumière  resplendit  davantage  sur  un  fond  sombre,  c’est  trahir  les  intentions 
de  saint  Paul  qui  a  voulu  annoncer  au  monde  le  message  le  plus  consolant 
qui  se  puisse  concevoir. 

Alors  que  les  mots  qui  signifient  ‘croire’  et  ‘justifier’  caractérisent  presque 
exclusivement  Rom.  i-v.  ii  et  le  concept  de  vie  presque  exclusivement 
V.  i2-viii,  en  revanche  le  vocable  exprime,  soit  la  bonté  toute 

gracieuse  de  Dieu,  soit  les  faveurs  divines  dont  cette  bonté  est  la  source  (la 
grâce  des  théologiens)  est  à  peu  près  également  réparti  d’un  bout  à  l’autre 
de  Rom.  i-viii,  qui  avec  ix-xi  constitue  un  hymne  incomparable  à  la 
miséricorde  divine:  cf.  iii.24  ;  iv.  4,  16;  v.  2,  15,  17,  20,  21  ;  vi.  i,  14,  15,  17; 
vii.  25;  xi.  5,  6;  cf.  viii.  32  (xotpfosTai)  et  v.  15-16;  viii.  25  (xôtpiapa).  La 
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justice  est  grâce  (iii.  24;  v.  2,  15,  17,  21),  mais  aussi  la  vie:  ‘La  solde  du 
péché,  c’est  la  mort,  mais  le  don  de  Dieu  (xApinpa  toô  ©eou),  c’est  la  vie 
étemelle  dans  le  Christ  Jésus  Notre  Seigneur’  (vi.  23). 

La  condition  du  chrétien  et  les  trois  personnes  divines 

Si  tout  en  étant  divisés  en  deux  parties  conformément  au  texte  d’Habacuc, 
les  chapitres  i-viii  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains  comportent  cependant  trois 
antithèses,  cela  tient  avant  tout,  on  l’a  vu  plus  haut,  au  rythme  trinitaire 
de  la  pensée  paulinienne.  Cet  aspect  de  la  théologie  de  l’Apôtre  est  trop 
important  pour  que  nous  n’en  disions  pas  au  moins  quelques  mots. 

On  connaît  la  multiplicité  et  la  variété  des  formules  trinitaires  qui  se 
rencontrent  dans  les  Epîtres  pauliniennes.  Le  nombre  de  cas  où  Dieu  (le 
Père),  le  Fils  (le  Seigneur,  Jésus-Christ)  et  l’Esprit  sont  nommés  ensemble 
est  véritablement  surprenant.  Dans  cette  énumération  d’ailleurs,  l’ordre 
est  tout  à  fait  variable:  le  Père,  le  Fils,  l’Esprit:  I  Thess.  v.  18-19;  Gai.  iii. 
11-14;  iv.  4-5;  I  Cor.  vi.  lo-ii;  Rom.  v.  1-5;  Col.  i.  6-8;  le  Père,  l’Esprit, 
le  Fils:  II  Thess.  ii.  13-14;  Rom.  xiv.  17-18;  Le  Fils,  le  Père,  l’Esprit: 
II  Cor.  i.  21-2;  xiii.13;  Rom.  xv.  16;  Ephes.  ii.  22;  le  Fils,  l’Esprit,  le  Père: 
Rom.  XV.  30;  Ephes.  ii.  18;  l’Esprit,  le  Père,  le  Fils:  Rom.  viii.  15-17;  l’Esprit, 
le  Fils,  le  Père:  I  Cor.  xii.  4-6;  Rom.  viii.  1 1  ;  Ephes.  iv.  4-6;  v.  18-20. 

Ce  n’est  pas  que  les  rôles  joués  par  les  trois  personnes  divines  soient  inter¬ 
changeables.  Tout  au  contraire  la  stmcture  même  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains 
répond  à  la  fonction  propre  que  saint  Paul  assigne  à  chacune  d’entre  elles 
et  nous  permet  de  la  mieux  comprendre,  étant  bien  entendu  qu’il  ne  s’agit 
là  que  des  aspects  divers  d’une  même  et  unique  activité  salvifique. 

Tout  d’abord  l’initiative  de  cette  action  est  entièrement  réservée  à  Dieu 
(le  Père).  Le  monothéisme  de  l’Ancien  Testament  est  en  effet  repris  inté¬ 
gralement  dans  le  Nouveau,  notamment  par  saint  Paul  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  30; 
I  Cor.  viii.  6;  Gai.  iii.  20;  I  Thess.  i.  9;  Ephes.  iv.  6.  .  .),  avec  toutefois  cette 
différence  que  le  Dieu  unique  (qui  n’est  pas  l’essence  abstraite  des  philo¬ 
sophes,  mais  une  personne)  est  maintenant  proclamé  le  Père  de  Notre 
Seigneur  Jésus  Christ  (c’est  toujours  lui  que  désigne  ô  ©eôs,  sauf  dans  les 
passages  suivants  qui  se  rapportent  au  Christ:  Rom.  ix  5;  Tite  ii.  13; 
Jo.  i,  I,  18;  XX.  28;  I  Jo.  V.  20;  jamais  l’Esprit  Saint  n’est  appelé  ô  8eôs)^ 
La  bonne  nouvelle  du  salut  est  l’évangile  du  Christ  (Rom.  xv.  19  ;  I  Cor.  ix.  12), 
mais  aussi  l’évangile  de  Dieu  (Rom.  i,  i;  xv.  16;  I  Thess.  ii,  2,  8,  9).  La 
grâce  (x<ip>s)  octroyée  aux  hommes  est  sans  doute  celle  du  Christ  (Rom. 
xvi.  20;  I  Cor.  xvi.  23),  mais  elle  est  d’abord  et  avant  tout  celle  de  Dieu 
(Rom.  iii.  24;  v.  15;  I  Cor.  i.  4;  iii.  10).  Une  seule  fois,  en  Rom.  xvi.  16, 
il  est  question  des  églises  du  Christ;  partout  ailleurs  les  communautés 

*  Nous  nous  inspirons  ici  des  vues  de  S.  Lyonnet,  Introduction  à  la  Bible,  t.  ii,  pp.  841-6.  Cf. 
également  K.  Rahner,  TTiéologiques,  tome  i.  ‘Dieu dans  le  Nouveau  Testament’  (Paris,  1958), 
pp.  81-1  II. 
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chrétiennes  sont  appelées  les  églises  de  Dieu  (I  Cor.  i.  2;  II  Cor.  i.  i;  Gai. 
i.  14;  II  Thess.  i.  4).  Ainsi  s’explique  qu’en  dépit  du  christocentrisme  si 
fortement  marqué  de  la  théologie  paulinienne  les  prières  de  l’Apôtre  soient 
presque  toujours  adressées  au  Père. 

Tout  vient  en  effet  de  l’amour  gratuit  du  Père.  Toujours  c’est  lui  qui  appelle 
à  la  foi  chrétienne  (II  Thess.  i.  1 1  ;  ii.  13;  I  Cor.  i.  9;  x.  13;  II  Cor.  i.  18,  22), 
si  bien  qu’une  formule  telle  que  Rom.  i.  6  (kAt^toI  ’Iqaoô  Xpioroö)  ne  peut 
guère  signifier,  comme  l’a  cru  saint  Thomas  d’Aquin,  ‘  appelés  par  Jésus- 
Christ’  [vocati  a  Jesu  Christo)  ;  elle  veut  dire  bien  plutôt:  ‘appelés  (par  le  Père) 
faisant  partie  des  fidèles  de  Jésus-Christ  (génitif  de  possession)  ’,  ainsi  que 
l’explique  Lagrange.  Même  la  vocation  apostolique  est  l’œuvre  du  Père: 
le  kAtitôs  (înTÔ<rToAos  de  Rom.  i.  1  et  I  Cor.  i  i  se  réfère  à  lui  (cf.  Gai.  i. 
15-16;  II  Cor.  iv.  6).  En  Rom.  viii.  29-30,  toute  la  série  des  actes  divins 
qui  conduisent  à  la  vie  glorieuse  (prescience,  prédestination,  appel,  justifica¬ 
tion,  glorification)  sont  autant  d’actes  du  Père. 

En  particulier  la  justification,  étape  décisive  de  la  réalisation  dans  le  temps 
des  étemelles  intentions  salvifiques  de  Dieu,  lui  est  invariablement  attribuée. 
C’est  ce  que  met  en  pleine  lumière  la  première  partie  (i.  1 7-v.  1 1)  de  l’Epître 
aux  Romains  consacrée  à  la  justification  gratuite  des  hommes.  Elle  repose 
en  effet  entièrement  sur  l’opposition  de  deux  attributs,  ou,  si  l’on  préfère, 
de  deux  activités  de  Dieu  (le  Père),  activités  qu’il  convient  d’expliquer  par 
les  antécédents  de  l’Ancien  Testament:  sa  colère  par  laquelle  il  manifeste 
son  opposition  absolue  au  monde  du  péché;  sa  justice  en  vertu  de  laquelle 
il  sauve  l’homme  par  pure  bonté,  pour  se  conformer  aux  promesses  de 
l’alliance:  dans  l’Ancien  Testament  la  misericordia  (hesed)  et  la  veritas 
Çemeth)  sont  comme  les  deux  piliers  de  l’alliance.  Dans  ces  chapitres  c’est 
presque  toujours  le  Père  qui  est  le  sujet  des  verbes  et  c’est  toujours  lui  qui 
justifie  (cf.  ii.  13;  iii.  24,  26,  30;  iv.  5).  Si  Paul  affirme  que  le  Christ  ‘a  été 
ressuscité  pour  notre  justification’  (iv.  25),  le  verset  précédent  précise  que 
cette  résurrection  salvifique  a  été  accomplie  par  le  Père. 

En  justifiant  les  hommes.  Dieu  le  Père  se  propose  de  les  faire  être  et  vivre 
‘dans  le  Christ  Jésus’  (èv  Xpiorcp  ’Irjcroö)  ou  bien  ‘dans  le  Seigneur’  (èv 
Kupicù),  ainsi  qu’il  est  dit  en  Rom.  vi.  1 1  :  ‘Regardez-vous.  .  .comme  vivants 
pour  Dieu  dans  le  Christ  Jésus’.  Depuis  la  thèse  suggestive,  mais  discutable 
de  A.  Deissmann^  qui  concevait  la  présence  des  chrétiens  dans  le  Christ 

*  Die  neulestamenlliche  Formel  'in  Christo  Jesu'  (Marburg,  1892).  Depuis  la  publication  de  cette 
monographie  de  Deissmann,  très  nombreuses  ont  été  les  études  consacrées  au  même  sujet.  Certains 
contradicteurs  sont  allés  trop  loin  dans  leur  réaction.  C’est  le  cas,  jjensons-nous,  de  F.  Büchsel, 
In  Christus  bei  Paulus’,  Z*^tschrifl  für  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  (1949),  pp.  141-58.  Selon 
Büchsel,  la  formule  ‘  dans  le  Christ  ’  aurait  le  plus  souvent  un  sens  instrumental,  de  temps  en  temps 
un  sens  modal,  rarement  un  sens  local,  d’ailleurs  métaphorique,  et  Paul  ne  devrait  pas  être  regardé 
comme  un  mystique.  Dans  les  pages  qui  suivent,  nous  avons  utilisé  tout  spiécialement  les  travaux 
suivants:  A.  Wikenhauser,  Die  Christus-mystik  des  Apostels  Paulus  (Freiburg,  1956)  ;  E.  Percy,  Der  Leib 
in  den  paulinischen  Homologutnena  und  Antilegumena  (Lund-Leipzig,  1942);  F.  Neugebauer, 
Das  paulinische  “In  Christo’”,  N.T.S.  iv  (1957-8),  pp.  124-38. 
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comme  une  présence  locale  en  une  sorte  de  fluide  éthéré,  la  portée  véritable 
de  cette  formule  ‘dans  le  Christ’  (ou  de  ses  équivalents;  ‘en  Jésus’,  ‘dans le 
Seigneur’,  ‘dans  le  Bien- Aimé’ . . .),  tout  à  fait  caractéristique  du  paulinisme 
(Deissmann  compte  164  emplois),  n’a  pas  cessé  d’être  discutée. 

Il  faut  laisser  de  côté  les  cas  où  la  préposition  grecque  (èv)  est  amenée  par 
le  verbe  ou  encore  par  l’imitation  du  grec  des  LXX:  par  exemple  se  glorifier 
{Kouyàa^ai)  dans  le  Christ  (I  Cor.  i.  31;  II  Cor.  x.  7);  espérer  dans  le 
Christ  (I  Cor.  xv.  19;  cf.  Jud.  ix.  26;  IV  Reg.  xviii.5).  Il  convient  également 
de  mettre  à  part  les  textes  qui  expriment  l’œuvre  accomplie  par  Dieu  dans 
(ou  par)  le  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  24;  II  Cor.  v.  19),  ou  encore  la  présence  dans 
le  Christ  des  biens  célestes  (Col.  i.  13;  Eph.  ii.  13). 

Dans  la  plupart  des  autres  cas,  et  ce  sont  de  beaucoup  les  plus  nombreux, 
la  formule  ‘dans  le  Christ’  nous  semble  exprimer  ou  du  moins  présupposer 
un  lien  vital  avec  le  Christ.  Elle  suggère  que  le  chrétien  est  pour  ainsi  dire 
transféré  dans  le  Christ  comme  dans  un  nouveau  milieu  vital,  où  il  puise  une 
vie  nouvelle,  toute  différente  de  l’ancienne,  et  des  énergies  spéciales:  force, 
joie,  assurance:  II  Cor.  v.  17;  Rom.  vi.  ii;  Gai.  v.  10;  I  Thess.  iii.  8;  Phil, 
iii.  1  ;  iv.  4,  10;  Col.  ii.  6.  Désormais  il  pourra  travailler  et  servir  dans  le 
Christ:  Rom.  xvi.  3,  9,  12;  I  Cor.  iv.  15;  xv.  58;  II  Cor.  ix.  i  ;  Col.  iv.  7. 

Dans  la  mesure  où  on  ne  peut  les  expliquer,  soit  par  les  catégories  usuelles 
de  la  grammaire,  soit  par  l’usage  chrétien  antérieur,  les  génitifs  dits  chris- 
tiques,  tels  que  la  patience  du  Christ  (II  Thess.  iii.  5),  l’amour  du  Christ 
(en  II  Cor.  v.  14:  génitif  qui  n’est  ni  objectif  ni  en  rigeur  de  terme  subjectif), 
‘la  foi  du  Christ  Jésus’,  c’est-à-dire  probablement  la  foi  que  possède  le 
chrétien  du  fait  de  son  union  à  Jésus  (Gai.  ii.  16,  20;  iii.  22;  Rom.  iii.  22,  26; 
Phil.  iii.  9)  ce  sont  là  encore  autant  d’attestations  significatives  de  l’association 
des  fidèles  à  la  personne  et  à  la  vie  du  Christ  Jésus.^ 

Quelle  est  la  signification  fondamentale  de  tous  ces  textes,  et  en  particulier 
de  la  formule  usuelle  ‘dans  le  Christ’?  Ainsi  que  l’a  bien  démontré  Percy,* 
celle-ci  a  une  valeur  avant  tout  objective,  sotériologique  et  eschatologique 
tout  à  la  fois.  Le  chrétien  est  dans  le  Christ  dans  la  mesure  où  rattaché  par 
le  sacrement  de  baptême  à  sa  mort  et  à  sa  résurrection,  il  est  entré  par  là 
dans  l’ordre  nouveau  du  salut  avec  toutes  les  conséquences  que  celui-ci 
implique  :  délivrance  du  péché  et  de  la  Loi  ;  triomphe  eschatologique  définitif 
sur  la  mort.  On  reconnaît  là  les  grands  thèmes  qui  caractérisent  le  développement 
de  Rom.  V.  12-vii.  6. 

Ainsi  donc  du  Christ  ressuscité,  assis  à  la  droite  de  Dieu,  des  forces  nou¬ 
velles  affluent  vers  le  croyant  qui  font  que  son  existence  est  entièrement 
dominée  par  le  Seigneur  glorifié.  Certes  cette  union  au  Christ  n’est  qu’acci¬ 
dentelle  et  laisse  entièrement  subsister  la  distinction  des  personnes;  on  est 

*  Cf.  O.  Schmitz,  Die  Christusgemeimchaß  des  Paulus  im  Lickte  seines  Genitivgebrauchs  (Gütcnloh, 
1924);  J.  Bonsirven,  L'Evangile  de  Paul  (Paris,  1948),  p.  179. 

*  Dos  Leib  Christi,  pp.  18  sq. 
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donc  très  loin  du  mysticisme  héllénistique  à  base  de  panthéisme.  Aussi  bien 
l’union  est-elle  objective:  elle  vaut  pour  tout  baptisé;  c’est  dire  qu’elle  est 
de  soi  indépendante  des  dispositions  spirituelles  du  chrétien;  elle  est  par 
conséquent  tout  autre  chose  que  la  conscience  que  celui-ci  peut  avoir  de 
l’amour  du  Christ  pour  lui. 

Cependant,  comme  conséquence  de  son  rattachement  au  Christ,  le  chrétien 
doit  mener  une  vie  nouvelle  qui  en  Rom,  viii  est  exprimée  de  diverses  mani¬ 
ères:  ‘marcher  (irÊpnrotTeïv)  selon  l’Esprit’  {v.  4),  ‘être  dans  l’esprit’  {vv.  5, 9), 
avoir  en  soi  l’Esprit  de  Dieu  ou  l’Esprit  du  Christ  {v.  9),  ‘être  conduit  par 
l’Esprit  de  Dieu  ’  {v.  14).  C’est  à  cet  effet  que  comme  l’affirme  viii.  15-16, 
les  baptisés  reçoivent  l’Esprit  Saint,  qui  leur  fait  répéter  la  prière  même 
de  Jésus:  Abba,  Père,  formule  de  prière  inconnue  de  l’Ancien  Testament 
et  du  judaïsme,  et  pour  cause  :  elle  était  normalement  chez  les  Juifs  le  cri 
du  petit  enfant  se  tournant  vers  son  père  de  la  terre.^ 

A  côté  de  l’expression  ‘dans  le  Christ’,  les  Epi  très  pauliniennes  ont  donc 
egalement  la  formule  ‘dans  l’Esprit’  (èv  irveOpom).  Bien  plus  l’Apôtre 
affirme  très  souvent  les  mêmes  choses  du  Christ  et  de  l’Esprit:  le  Christ  agit 
en  nous  (Col.  i.  29),  et  également  l’Esprit  (I  Cor.  xii.  1 1)  ;  le  Christ  est  notre 
vie  (Col.  iii.  4;  Phil.  i.  21),  et  nous  vivons  également  par  l’Esprit  (Gai.  v.  25; 
II  Cor.  xiii.  13).  Le  chrétien  est  sanctifié  dans  le  Christ  ou  dans  l’Esprit 
(Rom.  XV.  16;  I  Cor.  i.  2),  marqué  d’un  sceau  dans  le  Christ  ou  dans  l’Esprit 
(Ephes.  i.  13;  iv.  10),  circoncis  de  cœur  dans  le  Christ  ou  dans  l’Esprit 
(Rom.  ii.  29;  Col.  ii.  1 1).  Soustrait  à  la  chair,  il  est  désormais  dans  le  Christ 
ou  dans  l’Esprit  (I  Cor.  i.  30;  II  Cor.  v.  17;  Rom.  viii.  1,9;  xvi.  1 1).  Il  tient 
ferme,  se  réjouit,  parle,  rend  témoignage. .  .dans  le  Christ  ou  dans  l’Esprit. 

Est-ce  à  dire  que  les  formules  ‘dans  le  Christ’  et  ‘dans  l’Esprit’  seraient 
complètement  équivalentes?  Là  encore  nous  faisons  nôtre  la  position  de 
Percy.*  Tandis  que  l’expression  ‘dans  le  Christ’  est  le  fondement  objectif 
de  la  nouvelle  existence  du  chrétien,  la  formule  ‘dans  l’Esprit’  en  traduit 
r aspect  intérieur  et  subjectif:  l’Esprit  est  donné  conune  un  nouveau  principe 
d’action  qui  s’oppose  aux  anciens  principes:  la  lettre  et  la  chair;  il  purifie, 
régénère  et  guide  (la  loi  de  l’Esprit)  le  nous  humain  qui  jusque  là  faisait 
l’expérience  amère  de  sa  défaite  et  de  son  esclavage  en  face  de  l’obligation 
morale.  M'est-ce  pas  là  précisément  tout  le  thème  de  Rom.  vii.  6-viii? 

Il  est  d’ailleurs  très  vrai  que  l’action  du  Christ  et  celle  de  l’Esprit  ne 
sauraient  être  disjointes.  La  personne  du  Christ  et  celle  de  l’Esprit  ne  se 
confondent  certes  pas,  car  le  Christ,  même  dans  son  état  spiritualisé  et 
glorieux,  est  aux  yeux  de  Paul  un  personnage  concret,  identique  à  Jésus 
de  Nazareth  qui  a  vécu  sur  la  terre  et  a  été  crucifié.  Néanmoins  c’est 
‘l’Esprit  du  Christ’  (Rom.  viii.  9)  qui  sanctifie  les  fidèles.  Bien  plus  le  Christ 

*  Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  ‘Kennzeichen  der  ipsissima  vox  Jesu’,  Synoptische  Studien  A.  Wikenhauser. . . 
iatgebracht  (München,  1953),  pp.  86-93. 

’  Das  Leib  Christi,  pp.  20  sq. 
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glorieux  est  lui  même  ‘esprit  vivifiant’  (I  Cor.  xv.  45).  Ainsi  s’explique 
qu’a  certains  égards  l’action  de  l’Esprit  coïncide  avec  celle  du  Christ,  et 
que  l’Apôtre  ne  parle  pas  seulement  de  la  présence  des  chrétiens  dans  le 
Christ,  mais  encore  de  la  présence  réciproque  du  Christ  dans  les  chrétiens 
(II  Cor.  xiii.  3,  5;  Gai.  iv.  19;  Col.  i.  27;  Ephes.  iii.  17)  tout  comme  il  parle 
de  la  présence  en  eux  de  l’Esprit  Saint.  En  Rom.  viii,  où  l’Esprit  est  donné 
avec  insistance  comme  principe  de  la  vie  nouvelle,  le  Christ  lui  aussi  réside 
dans  les  chrétiens  et  les  vivifie  du  dedans  :  ‘  Si  le  Christ  est  en  vous,  bien  que 
le  corps  soit  mort  déjà  en  raison  du  péché,  l’esprit  est  vie  en  raison  de  la 
justice’  (v.  10). 

Si  tout  ce  que  nous  venons  de  dire  est  exact,  non  seulement  l’ordonnance 
de  l’Epître  aux  Romains  n’a  rien  d’artificiel,  mais  elle  est  incomparablement 
plus  suggestive  que  ne  le  laissent  deviner  les  plans  habituellement  proposés. 
Ces  chapitres,  qui  ne  veulent  être  qu’un  commentaire  du  texte  d’Habacuc 
ii.  4  cité  au  début,  reproduisent  fidèlement  la  structure  même  de  la  vie  chrétienne  telle 
qu’elle  apparaît  à  la  réflexion  théologique,  dans  les  rapports  intimes  qu’elle 
entretient  avec  les  trois  personnes  divines:  le  Père,  le  Christ  et  l’Esprit,  la 
vie  dans  l’Esprit  n’étant  qu’une  conséquence  de  la  vie  dans  le  Christ.  Ces 
mêmes  rapports  sont  également  soulignés  dans  la  conclusion  de  chacune 
des  deux  sections  de  Rom.  i-viii,  à  savoir  dans  les  passages  suivants  qui  sont 
indiscutablement  trinitaires:  v.  1-5  d’une  part  et  viii.  1 1,  15-17  d’autre  part. 

Le  témoignage  spontané  de  la  conscience  chrétienne  eût  plutôt  porté  à 
faire  mention  tout  d’abord  de  l’Esprit,  puisque  c’est  lui  qui,  le  premier  connu 
sur  le  plan  de  l’expérience,  atteste  aux  chrétiens  qu’ils  sont  fils  de  Dieu 
(viii.  10),  reliés  au  Fils  unique  comme  ses  vivants  prolongements  et  au  Père 
céleste  comme  ses  enfants  bien  aimés.  De  là  vient  sans  doute  que  dans 
l’Epître  aux  Galates  la  mention  de  l’Esprit  est  faite  au  début  même  du 
développement  dogmatique  (iii.  4-5).  Mais  l’Epître  aux  Romains  où,  avec 
une  pénétration  admirable,  saint  Paul  réfléchit  sur  l’expérience  chrétienne, 
la  sienne  tout  d’abord,  pour  en  définir  les  normes,  suit  le  cheminement 
inverse. 

conclusion:  importance  doctrinale  de  l’epitre 
AUX  romains;  comparaison  avec  l’epitre  aux 

HEBREUX 

Force  de  la  pensée  et  rigueur  de  la  composition,  tout  concourt  à  faire  de 
l’Epître  aux  Romains  le  chef  d’œuvre  de  saint  Paul  théologien.  Ecrite  pour 
une  communauté  que  l’Apôtre  n’a  pas  fondée  et  à  une  date  qui  est  un  tour¬ 
nant  en  même  temps  qu’un  sommet  dans  sa  carrière  missionnaire,  elle  a  moins 
que  les  autres  Epîtres  le  caractère  d’un  écrit  de  circonstance.  Elle  est  plutôt, 
comme  le  dit  J.  Munck,^  une  sorte  de  manifeste  qui  reprend  et  synthétise 

*  Christus  and  Israël,  pp.  i  i-i8. 
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nombre  de  matériaux  accumulés  par  saint  Paul  dans  ses  contacts  avec  les 
convertis  ou  dans  ses  discussions  avec  ses  adversaires.  L’auteur  est  ainsi 
amené  à  nous  livrer  sa  pensée  la  plus  intime  sur  des  questions  qui  lui  tiennent 
particulièrement  à  cœur  et  qui  se  trouvent  être  en  même  temps  les  problèmes 
les  plus  vitaux  et  les  plus  fondamentaux  du  christianisme.  Dans  le  Corpus 
paulinien,  une  seule  autre  lettre  peut  lui  être  comparée;  c’est  l’Epître  aux 
Hébreux  qui  elle  aussi  a  l’ampleur  et  l’allure  d’un  magnifique  traité  de 
théologie. 

Du  point  de  vue  proprement  littéraire,  le  grec  de  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux 
est  évidemment  beaucoup  plus  châtié  que  celui  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains. 
Mais,  en  dépit  de  sa  rudesse  et  de  ses  irrégularités,  le  style  de  Paul  a  parfois 
‘une  indicible  beauté’^  en  raison  même  de  l’âme  extraordinairement  riche 
dont  il  est  le  reflet.  En  outre,  s’il  est  vrai  que  le  plan  de  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux 
témoigne  d’un  souci  très  remarquable  de  composition,*  celui  de  l’Epître  aux 
Romains,  tel  que  nous  avons  essayé  de  l’expliciter  à  partir  du  texte  d’Habacuc, 
est  le  fruit  d’une  aussi  profonde  intuition  et  nous  paraît  relever  davantage 
encore  de  ce  que  Pascal  a  fort  bien  nommé  ‘l’ordre  de  la  charité’.® 

Mais  c’est  principalement  la  doctrine  qui  nous  intéresse.  En  guise  de 
conclusion,  nous  voudrions  esquisser  à  cet  égard  un  bref  parallèle  entre  les 
deux  Epîtres,  ce  qui  nous  permettra  de  mieux  mettre  en  lumière  encore 
l’importance  exceptionnelle  de  la  lettre  aux  Romains.  Dans  ces  deux  écrits 
on  peut  relever  un  certain  nombre  de  thèmes  communs,  mais  considérable 
est  la  différence  dans  la  manière  de  les  traiter.  Nous  bornerons  notre  com¬ 
paraison  aux  points  suivants:  la  foi,  les  rapports  entre  l’économie  ancienne 
et  l’économie  nouvelle,  la  christologie. 

Tout  comme  l’Epître  aux  Romains,  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux  voit  dans  la 
foi  ‘garantie’  (ûirôoraaiç)  de  la  possession  du  bonheur  céleste  et  ‘preuve’ 
(êXsyXos)  de  l’existence  d’un  monde  invisible  (xi.  i),  l’attitude  fondamentale 
du  chrétien  (32  emplois  du  mot  Tricms).  Elle  aussi  cite  le  texte  d’Habacuc 
ii.  4  pour  souligner  cette  vérité  (x.  38) .  Elle  aussi  propose  la  foi  d’ Abraham 
en  exemple  aux  fidèles  (xi.  8-12;  17-19),  parfois  en  des  termes  assez  voisins 
de  ceux  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains  (cf.  xi.  11-12  et  Rom.  iv.  19). 

Mais  si  l’Apôtre  souligne  moins  que  Hébreux  l’élément  intellectuel  de 
l’acte  de  foi,  l’Epître  aux  Romains  a  en  propre  d’inculquer  beaucoup  plus 
fortement  la  structure  personnelle  de  la  foi  et  le  lien  mystique  qu’elle  instaure, 
non  seulement  avec  le  Christ  mais  encore  avec  la  Trinité  toute  entière  (en 
Hébreux  l’action  sanctificatrice  de  l’Esprit  n’est  guère  mentionnée  qu’en 
ii.  4  et  vi.  4).  En  outre,  opposant  foi  et  œuvres,  antithèse  inconnue  de  TEpître 
aux  Hébreux,  Paul  met  en  un  relief  singulier  la  gratuité  absolue  du  salut. 

*  G.  Nicolet,  Essai  sur  U  style  de  l'EpÜre  aux  Hébreux  et  des  lettres  de  saint  Paul  (Paris,  1904),  p.  45. 

*  Cf.  L.  Vaganay,  ‘  Le  plan  de  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux  Mémorial  Lagrange  (Paris,  1 950),  pp.  26^77  ; 
A.  Vanhoye,  ‘La  structure  centrale  de  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux’,  Recherches  de  Scierue  Religieuse  (195g), 
PP.44-6o. 

*  Pensées  et  Opuscules  publiés  par  L.  Brunschvicg  (Paris,  1957),  no.  283,  pp.  460-1. 
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Tandis  que,  comme  le  note  Windisch,^  un  Juif  n’eût  pas  hésité  à  signer  la 
conception  de  la  foi  qui  est  proposée  en  Hébr.  xi.  6,  et  que  de  plus  en  x.  38 
le  texte  d’Habacuc  est  udlisé  conformément  à  son  sens  originel  (dans  les 
deux  cas,  foi-fidélité  persévérante),  la  conception  paulinienne  de  la  foi,  qui 
exploite  le  même  texte  prophétique  en  faveur  de  la  liaison  foi-justice,  est 
spécifiquement  chrétienne  et  le  fondement  inébranlable  de  l’humilité.  C’est 
la  vertu  d’Abraham,  père  des  croyants,  qui  dans  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux  est 
proposée  à  notre  admiration  ;  c’est  avant  tout  la  faveur  gratuite  dont  Abraham 
a  été  l’objet  de  la  part  de  Dieu  que  l’Apôtre  s’attache  à  contempler  comme  le 
type  de  la  justification  gratuite  des  chrétiens.  Comme  on  l’a  fort  bien  dit,* 
Paul  a  su  retrouver  ‘par  delà  le  judaïsme  cette  idée  religieuse  essentielle  à 
l’A.T.  que  la  créature  tient  tout  de  la  munificence  de  Dieu  et  que  l’homme, 
pécheur,  a  besoin  en  outre  de  la  miséricorde.’ 

L’Epître  aux  Romains  et  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux  ont  en  commun  d’accorder 
une  importance  primordiale  aux  préparations  de  l’ancienne  alliance  et  de 
montrer  dans  l’économie  chrétienne  ‘l’accomplissement’  de  l’économie  vétc- 
rotestamentaire.  Elles  accordent  l’une  et  l’autre  une  grande  importance  à 
l’oracle  de  Jer.  xxxi.  31-4,  cité  en  Hébr.  viii.  8-12  et  visé  implicitement  tout 
au  cours  de  l’antithèse  lettre-esprit  de  Rom.  vii-viii,  ainsi  qu’en  témoigne 
le  texte  parallèle  de  II  Cor.  iii.  3,  6-7;  on  comparera  Hébr.  viii.  8:  ‘en 
disant  alliance  nouvelle,  il  rend  vétuste  la  première’  avec  le  texte  de  Rom. 
vii.  6:  ‘de  manière  à  servir  dans  la  nouveauté  de  l’esprit,  et  non  plus  dans 
la  vétusté  de  la  lettre’.  Les  deux  Epîtres  proposent  pareillement  une  exégèse 
charismadque  de  l’Ancien  Testament  qui  lui  découvre  une  signification 
allant  souvent  bien  au-delà  du  sens  strictement  littéral.  Tout  comme  saint 
Paul,  l’auteur  de  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux  enseigne  l’abrogation  de  la  Loi  qui 
n’a  rien  mené  à  la  perfection  (vii.  19:  o06èv  èrEXricoCTev).  Tout  comme 
l’Apôtre,  il  a  conscience  de  la  supériorité  du  Christ  et  de  son  alliance:  il 
emploie  jusqu’à  ii  fois  le  mot  ‘meilleur’  (kpeIttcov)  pour  inculquer  cette 
idée.  S’intéressant  spécialement  aux  choses  du  culte  et  utilisant  pour  ex¬ 
primer  sa  pensée  une  terminologie  hellénistique,  il  regarde  le  culte  nouveau 
comme  la  réalité  céleste  (xà  èiroupétvia)  dont  le  culte  ancien  n’était  que 
l’image  (Cnrôôeiypa)  et  l’ombre  (oKià),  ou  encore  comme  l’exemplaire  par¬ 
fait  (tûttoç)  sur  lequel  ont  été  modelés  les  objets  du  culte  instauré  par 
Moïse:  viii.  5;  ix.  23;  x.  i. 

Plus  accentuée  ici  que  partout  ailleurs  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,  la 
coloration  liturgique  ne  doit  pourtant  pas  donner  le  change:  la  doctrine 
foncière  de  l’auteur  de  Hébreux  est  aussi  hostile  que  celle  de  Paul  à  un 
ritualisme  sans  âme,  détaché  de  toute  conduite  morale;  témoin  un  texte  tel 
que  xiii.  16  où  la  pratique  de  la  charité  fraternelle  est  donnée  comme  un 
sacrifice  agréable  à  Dieu  (à  comparer  avec  Rom.  xii.  i  sq.  et  xiii.  8-10). 

*  Der  Hebrâtrbrief  (Tübingen,  1931),  p.  106. 

*  L.  Cerfaux,  art.  ‘Justification’,  dans  Supplément  au  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  col.  i486. 
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Néanmoins  la  pensée  de  saint  Paul  sur  les  deux  alliances  est  à  la  fois  plus 
riche  et  plus  catégorique  que  celle  de  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux;  elle  s’intéresse 
d’ailleurs  beaucoup  moins  à  la  différence  entre  les  liturgies  ancienne  et 
nouvelle  qu’au  problème  plus  général  et  plus  fondamental  des  rapports  entre 
la  Loi  mosaïque  et  l’Evangile.^  En  tant  qu’expression  du  vouloir  éternel  de 
Dieu  qui  commande  la  pratique  du  bien  et  condamne  le  mal  moral,  la  Loi 
perdure,  perfectionnée,  dans  l’Evangile  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  4;xiii.  8-io;  Gai.  v.  14). 
Mais  elle  ne  peut  être  accomplie  que  si  elle  cesse  d’être  une  pure  lettre  pour 
devenir  un  esprit  intérieur  à  l’homme  communiqué  par  l’Esprit  divin.  En 
tant  que  système  spécial  de  vie  religieuse  venu  à  une  date  déterminée  de 
l’histoire,  postérieurement  à  la  promesse  faite  à  Abraham,  et  cherchant  la 
justice  dans  l’accomplissement  des  préceptes,  la  Loi  avec  toutes  les  obser¬ 
vances  qu’elle  comporte  a  été  abrogée  par  le  Christ.  Ici  l’Apôtre  se 
fait  beaucoup  plus  insistant  que  Hébr.;  comme  le  dit  le  P.  Spicq,*  son 
point  de  vue  est  celui  ‘d’un  persécuteur  devenu  apôtre,  brûlant  ce  qu’il  a 
adoré’. 

Les  deux  Epîtres  aux  Romains  et  aux  Hébreux  sont  pareillement  christo- 
ccntriques.®  La  christologie  de  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux  est  tout  à  fait  remar¬ 
quable.  Le  Christ,  Fils  de  Dieu,  est  le  reflet  du  Père  (i.  3  a)  ;  il  a  participé 
à  la  création  de  l’univers  (i.  2).  Roi  du  monde  de  toute  éternité  en  tant 
que  Fils  (i.  8-13),  il  est  devenu  prêtre  pour  toujours  lorsque  Dieu,  intro¬ 
duisant  son  premier-né  dans  l’univers  (i.  6),  lui  a  formé  un  corps  (v.  5-6, 
à  rapprocher  de  x.  5-7).  La  connaissance  expérimentale  des  misères  et  des 
faiblesses  de  la  nature  humaine,  hormis  le  péché,  lui  a  donné  une  prodigieuse 
faculté  de  sympathie  (ii.  17;  iv.  15;  v.  2).  Sa  Passion  l’a  ‘consommé’ 
(v.  9  TeXEicoûels)  ;  en  versant  son  sang,  il  s’est  fait  lui  même  la  victime  de  son 
sacrifice.  Par  son  Ascension  glorieuse,  il  est  entré  dans  le  sanctuaire  céleste 
pour  y  exercer  en  présence  immédiate  de  Dieu  un  sacerdoce  étemel:  vi.  20; 
vii.  25-8;  viii.  1-2;  ix.  11-14;  x.  19-21;  xii.  24.  Il  est  ainsi  le  médiateur 
parfait  (psctIttis:  viii.  6;  ix.  15;  xii.  24),  le  prêtre  étemel  ‘toujours  vivant  afin 
d’intercéder  en  faveur  des  hommes’  (vii.  25). 

Ces  données  ont  des  attaches  multiples  avec  la- christologie  paulinienne, 
telle  qu’elle  s’affirme  déjà  dans  les  grandes  Epîtres  qui  appellent  le  Christ 
Dieu  (Rom.  ix.  6),*  sagesse  de  Dieu  (I  Cor.  i.  24),  image  de  Dieu  (II  Cor.  iv,  4), 
‘premier-né  de  beaucoup  de  frères’  (Rom.  viii.  29)  et  font  de  lui  un  média- 

‘  Cf.  P.  Althaus,  Der  Brief  an  die  Römer,  Gesetz  und  Evangelium  bei  Paulus,  pp.  68-71. 

*  L'EpÜre  aux  Hébreux,  I,  Introduction  (Paru,  1952),  p.  150. 

*  Cf.  O.  Michel  (Göttingen,  1949),  p.  17:  Die  Verkündigung  des  Hb  ist  weiterhin  christozen- 
t™ch;  —  C.  Spicq  professe  un  sentiment  différent  {L'Epître  aux  Hébreux,  Introduction,  p.  113):  à  la 
différence  des  Epîtres  pauliniennes,  Hébr.  est  théocentrique.  Cepiendant  il  nous  semble  que  les 
Epîtres  pauliniennes  soulignent,  elles  aussi,  l’initiative  du  Père. 

*  En  effet  la  Anale  de  Rom.  ix.  5  ne  peut  gpiére  être  une  doxologie  en  l’honneur  du  Père,  comme 
l’ont  soutenu  nombre  d’exégètes  depuis  Erasme.  Elle  est  une  affirmation  de  la  nature  divine  du 
Christ,  aiiui  que  le  reconnaissent  maints  commentateurs  de  toute  nuance:  Lagrange,  Zahn,  Kühl, 
Sanday-Headlam,  Althaus,  Nygren,  Lyonnet.  Cf.  à  ce  sujet  la  monographie  du  P.  H.  M.  Faccio, 
De  Divinitate  Christi  juxta  S.  Paulum  g,  j  (Jérusalem,  1945). 
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leur  tant  dans  l’œuvre  de  la  création  que  dans  l’ordre  du  salut  (I  Cor.  viii,  6) 
telle  surtout  qu’elle  sera  explicitée  dans  les  Epîtres  de  la  captivité.  La  belle 
formule  de  Hébr.  xii.  2  correspond  à  Rom.  xv.  3;  II  Cor.  viii.  9;  Phil.  ii.  5-8. 
Même  la  conception  du  Christ  prêtre,  exerçant  un  sacerdoce  céleste,  n’est 
pas  une  nouveauté  absolue:  s’il  est  vrai  qu’elle  a  pour  appui  biblique  prin¬ 
cipal  le  Psaume  ex,*  un  passage  tel  que  Rom.  viii.  34,  qui  se  réfère  au  même 
oracle,  l’insinue  déjà.  Néanmoins  il  faut  reconnaître  qu’à  ce  point  de  vue 
l’Epître  aux  Hébreux  apporte  à  la  pensée  chrétienne  un  enrichissement 
considérable. 

Mais  là  où  saint  Paul  retrouve  toute  sa  supériorité,  c’est  quand  il  s’agit 
de  déterminer  la  place  exacte  du  Christ  dans  l’histoire  religieuse  de 
l’humanité.®  Dans  cette  histoire,  l’auteur  de  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux  ne 
remonte  pas  au  delà  d’ Abraham,  car  le  ‘sanctificateur’  (ôyiàgcov)  de  ii.  ii 
n’est  pas  une  allusion  à  Adam.  Hébreux  (vii)  découvre  en  Melchisédech,  roi 
et  prêtre  qui  a  dîmé  Abraham  et  l’a  béni,  la  figure  du  Christ,  grand  prêtre 
de  la  nouvelle  alliance  qui  abroge  le  sacerdoce  lévitique.  Pour  exprimer 
adéquatement  le  rôle  du  Christ,  saint  Paul  croit  devoir  remonter  plus  haut, 
jusqu’aux  origines  mêmes  du  monde.  Il  voit  dans  le  Christ  un  nouveau 
premier  homme,  le  dernier  Adam  dont  celui  de  la  Genèse  n’était  que  la 
figure:  Rom.  v.  12-21;  I  Cor.  xv.  21-2;  45-9.  Grâce  à  cette  conception 
grandiose,  le  caractère  radical  de  l’œuvre  de  restauration  accomplie  par 
le  Christ,  œuvre  qui  équivaut  à  une  nouvelle  création,  comme  aussi  son 
universalité,  se  trouvent  mis  en  un  singulier  relief.  A  cet  égard  les  chapitres 
i-viii  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains  ne  sauraient  être  dépassés;  il  n’est  que  de  les 
relire  sans  cesse  pour  essayer  de  les  comprendre  toujours  mieux. 

*  Sur  cc  texte,  cf.  F.  Sagnard,  ‘A  propos  de  I  Cor.  viii.  6’,  Ephemerides  Theologicae  Lovanienses  {igyt), 
PP-  54-8- 

*  Cf.  à  ce  sujet  O.  Culltnann,  Christologie  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Neuchâtel-Paris,  1958),  pp.  77  sq. 

*  Cf.  H.  Windisch,  Der  Hebräerbrief,  Heilsgeschichte  in  Hebr.,  pp.  115-16. 
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EINE  PHILOLOGISCHE  FRAGE 
ZUR  EINZUGSGESGHIGHTE 

In  dem  sehr  instruktiven  Artikel  W.  Bauers,  ‘The  Colt  of  Palm  Sunday’  (der 
Palmesel)  in  J.B.L.  lxxii  (1953),  220-9  wird  nachgewiesen,  daß  ircoXos  im 
griechischen  und  hellenistischen  Sprachkreis  ‘das  junge  Tier’  bedeutet  und 
Vierfüßler  verschiedener  Art  (Elefant,  Kamel,  Rind,  Pferd,  Esel,  Gazelle, 
Hund)  wie  auch  Vögel  und  Insekten  einschließen  kann.  Aus  der  Wort¬ 
bedeutung  als  solcher  läßt  sich  im  Griechischen  keineswegs  die  Tierart 
festlegen,  eine  bestimmte  Spezifierung  muß  im  allgemeinen  hinzutreten.  Im 
Griechischen  besteht  aber  die  Neigung,  wenn  ttooXos  unbestimmt  gebraucht 
wird,  an  junge  Pferde  zu  denken,  wie  Etymologicum  magnum  (T.  Gaisford, 
1848)  698,  14  schon  feststellt.  W.  Bauer  vermutet  deshalb,  daß  die  älteste 
synoptische  Überlieferung  in  Marc.  xi.  2  ff.  und  Luc.  xix.  30 ff.,  die  den 
Begriff  irwXos  ohne  Zusatz,  d.  h.  also,  scheinbar  unbestimmt  gebraucht, 
ebenfalls  an  ein  junges  Pferd  denkt.  Man  kann  dann  den  Sprachgebrauch  des 
Heraclitus  Stoicus,  Phrynichus  und  des  Pausanias  Atticista  zum  Vergleich 
heranziehen  und  wird  in  dieser  exegetischen  Vermutung  bestärkt.  Sie  hat 
dann  entscheidende  Folgen.  Erst  Matth,  stellt  die  Verbindung  mit  Sach.  ix. 
9  her  und  denkt  dann  an  einen  Esel  (xxi.  2,  5,  7),  sodaß  ôvoç  und  ttwXos 
neben  einander  treten;  derselbe  Prozeß  findet  sich  bei  Joh.,  der  sich  ebenfalls 
von  Sach.  ix.  9  leiten  lässt  (xii.  14,  15)  und  von  ôvàpiov  spricht.  In  der 
neusten  Auflage  des  Griechisch-deutschen  Wörterbuches  (5.  Aufl.  1958,  1450) 
stellt  W.  Bauer  etwas  vorsichtiger  fest  :  ‘  Einen  eindeutigen  Beleg  für  ttcoXos 
ohne  nähere  Bestimmung  von  “Esel”  oder  “Eselsfullen”  gibt  es  offenbar 
nicht.’ 

Tatsächlich  scheint  aber  sowohl  in  Aegypten  wie  in  Palästina  bei  ircoXos 
und  den  entsprechenden  hebräischen  und  aramäischen  Aequivalenten  an 
den  Esel  gedacht  zu  sein,  was  ja  auch  das  Natürlichste  ist.  In  der  LXX  tritt 
TTcôXoç  fur  den  hebräischen  Begriff  in  Ri.  x.  4,  xii.  14  ein.  Gemeint  ist  in 
beiden  Fällen  der  junge,  starke  Esel  (nicht:  das  Eselfüllen).  Derselbe 
Tatbestand  findet  sich  in  den  Targumim,  wo  kV'»  offenbar  sehr  gebräuchlich 
ist  (Targ.  Sach.  ix.  9;  Targ.  Hiob.  xi.  12;  Targ.  Ri.  x.  4;  Targ.  Jes.  xxx.  6; 
Targ.  O.  Gen.  xxxii.  15),  und  in  Sabbath  155  b.  Vgl.  M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary 
(^903)»  2  Bd.  1069.  Bekannt  ist,  daß  man  das  Substantiv  rro  in  B.B.  78b 
von  dem  ähnlich  klingenden,  wenn  auch  ganz  anders  gearteten  Begriff  nrPO 
ableitet:  der  Jungesel  ist  (im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  älteren  Tier)  noch  bereit, 
dem  sanften  Zureden  des  Treibers  nachzugeben.  Vgl.  auch  Str.-B.  i,  842. 
Vom  griechischen  Lehnwort  yot06apov  abgeleitet,  findet  sich  in  B.M.  vi. 
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lia  24  auch  in  der  gleichen  Bedeutung.  Vgl.  dazu  S.  Krauss, 

Griech.  und  lat.  Lehnwörter  im  Talmud^  Midrasch  und  Targumim^  Teil  n  {1899), 
171. 

In  dem  jüngst  erschienenen  Aufsatz  von  H.  W.  Kuhn:  ‘Das  Reittier  Jesu 
in  der  Einzugsgeschichte  des  Markusevangeliums ’  l  (1959),  82-91) 

wird  mit  Recht  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß  trcüXos  6e6euévos  in  Marc.  xi.  2  aus 
dem  messianischen  Verständnis  von  Gen.  xlix.  1 1  stammt,  und  daß  schon 
die  Markusperikope  wichtige  Motive  aus  Sach.  ix.  9  verarbeitet  hat.  Eine 
ältere  Florilegientradition  wird  sichtbar,  die  das  Markusevangelium  in 
Aufbau  und  Wortlaut  bestimmt  hat.  So  muß  die  Fragestellung  W.  Bauers 
neu  aufgenommen  und  zum  Verständnis  des  Markusevangelisten  ausgebaut 
werden.  Trotz  aller  hellenistischen  Bezüge  des  zweiten  Evangelisten  stoßen 
wir  hier  auf  ältere  palästinisch-orientalische  Grundlagen.  Es  empfiehlt  sich 
nicht,  auf  die  Evangelisten  einen  spezifisch  christlichen  Sprachgebrauch  von 
TTCùÂoç  zurückzuführen  (so  H.  W.  Kuhn  a.  a.  o.  S.  84  f.). 

Unter  diesen  Umständen  scheint  es  doch  selbstverständlich  zu  sein,  daß 
im  orientalischen  und  semitischen  Griechisch  der  Begriff  ttcoXos  ganz  ein¬ 
deutig  den  jungen,  starken  Esel  meint,  und  daß  ein  Zusatz  nicht  unbedingt 
hinzutreten  muß.  Selbstverständlich  ist  es  nicht  befremdend,  wenn  vielfach 
im  Griechischen  eine  nähere  Bestimmung,  sei  es  ein  Adjektiv  oder  ein 
Genitiv,  hinzutreten,  wie  es  auch  in  der  Evangelienüberlieferung  geschieht. 
Seltsam  ist,  daß  Matth,  den  Parallelismus  membrorum  des  LXX  Textes 
anders  versteht,  als  man  es  erwartet.  Ein  Mann,  der  eine  so  ausgezeichnete 
rabbinische  Bildung  erworben  hat,  geht  hier  offenbar  seinen  eigenen  Weg. 

OTTO  MICHEL 


^ftw  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  82-95» 

TWO  SPIRITS  IN  MAN:  AN  ESSAY 
IN  BIBLICAL  EXEGESIS 

The  doctrine  concerning  two  antithetic  spirits  which  contend  for  the  mastery 
in  the  heart  of  man  was  not,  of  course,  a  new  discovery  with  the  finding  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  was  already  familiar  from 
other  sources,  notably  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,^  and  the 

*  T.  Jud.  XX.  I ,  Ü1C  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error  ;  in  T.  Reub.  n.  i  f.  the  latter  is  elaborated 
into  ‘seven  spirits  of  error’,  including  ‘the  spirit  of  fornication’,  cf.  Hos.  iv.  12;  v.  4;  ‘a  spirit  of 
lying’,  cf.  I  Kings  xxii.  21  ff.  ;  in  T.  Jud.  xni.  3,  T.  Dan  i.  6  ‘a  spirit  of  jealousy’.  Of.  Num.  v.  14,  30. 
For  seven  evil  spirits  cf.  Matt.  xii.  45;  Luke  xi.  26,  in  contrast  to  Rev.  iv.  5;  v.  6,  ‘seven  spirits 
of  God’  presumably  referring  to  Isa.  xi.  2,  from  which  T.  Lev.  n.  3;  xvin.  7  derives  ‘a  spirit  of 
understanding  of  the  Lord’.  Hermas  lists  ‘understanding’  among  a  group  of  (12)  ‘holy  spirits’ 
in  Sim.  xix.  xiii.  i  ;  xv.  2;  cf.  D.S.D.  iv.  4  ‘spirit  of  knowledge’. 
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Shepherd  of  Hermas.^  The  association  of  this  concept  with  the  doctrine  of 
two  ways,  one  of  light  and  one  of  darkness,  in  the  Manual  of  Discipliné 
suggests  affinities  with  reflexions  of  the  latter  teaching  in  the  Didache,®  and 
especially  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  where  the  way  of  light  is  attended  by 
the  angels  of  God,  the  way  of  darkness  by  angels  of  Satan.*  The  close  associa¬ 
tion  of  two  ways  with  two  opposing  angels,  one  of  righteousness,  the  other  of 
wickedness,  appears  in  the  teaching  of  Hernias.®  Still  another  form  of  the 
idea  is  recognized  in  rabbinic  traditions  concerning  two  opposite  inclinations 
or  tendencies  in  the  heart  of  man,  designated  ha-ra‘  a.nd  jyëser  tob,  which 
Hermas  represents  by  the  terms  ‘the  evil  desire’  or  ‘desire  of  wickedness’, 
and  ‘the  good  desire’  or  ‘desire  of  righteousness’.®  In  the  Testaments  it  is 
these  two  contrary  inclinations,  or  ‘counsels’,  in  the  breast  of  man  which  are 
connected  with  the  two  ways.’ 


I 

One  valuable  contribution  of  the  Scrolls  to  our  knowledge  of  the  teaching 
about  two  spirits  in  man  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  now  have  it  stated  in  a 
Hebrew  document,  and  apparently  one  of  great  antiquity.  However  the 
language  of  that  document  itself  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
concentrate  attention  only  on  passages  which  specifically  employ  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  ‘two  spirits’,  to  the  neglect  of  other  variations  on  the  common 
theme.  The  Scroll  discovery  simply  indicates  the  importance  of  further 
investigation  into  the  origins  of  this  entire  complex  of  ideas,  which  includes 
the  contrast  between  not  only  two  ways,  two  spirits  and  two  angels,  but  also 
two  fßrim.  Furthermore,  without  denying  the  possibility  of  other  influences, 
the  generic  root  of  all  such  ideas  should  be  sought  first  of  all  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  with  which  the  writers  of  all  the  documents  in  question  were 
clearly  conversant,  whether  in  their  original  language  or  in  a  Greek  version. 

With  regard  to  rabbinic  doctrines  of  two  ways  and  two  ysärim,  we  are 
particularly  well  informed  about  the  exact  texts  of  scripture,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  exegesis,  which  were  employed  in  framing  these  concepts.®  Since 
we  know  from  certain  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  that  members  of  the  community 
at  Qumran  produced  a  number  of  biblical  midrashim  or  commentaries,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  these  Jewish  sectaries  made  no  efforts  to  establish 

*  Mand.  m.  iff.;  v.  i.  aff. 

*  D.S.D.  III.  i7ff. 

*  Did.  I.  iff.;  the  affinities  have  been  discussed  by  J.  B.  Audet,  Revue  Biblique,  April  1952  ;  a  sequel, 
January  1953,  deals  with  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

‘  Bam.  xvin.  i  ff.  »  Mand.  vi.  i.  2  ff.  ;  ii.  i  ff. 

'  Mand.  xii.  i.  i  ff. 

’  T.  Ash.  I.  3ff.;  although  Ecclus.  xv.  i4ff.  mentions  the  inclination  of  man  in  the  singular  only, 
there  too  it  is  connected  with  a  decision  between  the  two  ways,  based  on  Jer.  xxi.  8,  cf.  Deut. 
xi.  26ff.;  xxx.  15-19. 

'  Study  of  the  texts  and  methods  in  preparation  of  a  dissertation  on  the  thought  of  Hermas 
(unpublished  except  two  articles  on  the  term  6I4A/XOS.  J-B.L.  lxiii  (1944),  131-40;  Lxvi  (1947), 
211-19)  Bas  helped  to  throw  light  on  the  present  problem. 
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their  doctrine  of  two  spirits  in  man  by  some  reference  or  allusion  to  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

A  fundamental  difference  in  method  is  to  be  noted  at  the  outset,  however. 
Whereas  the  Tannaim,  and  their  Amoraic  successors,  were  invariably  quite 
specific  regarding  canonical  sources  of  authority  for  their  teachings,  the 
Qumran  sectaries  seldom  made  formal  quotation  of  proof-texts.  In  this 
respect  their  work  resembles  rather  closely  the  method  followed  by  Hernias.^ 
With  a  single  exception  which  need  not  detain  us  here,*  Hermas  never 
quotes  Scripture.  Yet  he  constantly  alludes  to  phrasing  and  ideas  which  were 
familiar  to  him  and  his  first  readers  from  the  use  of  the  Septuagint,  exactly 
as  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Scrolls,  alludes  to  the 
Hebrew  text  underlying  the  Greek  version.® 

If  we  are  to  ask,  ‘  Why  two  spirits?  ’  we  must  also  inquire  why  the  term 
rûhôt,  and  in  the  Greek  documents  -nveOuen-a,  was  used  at  all.  And,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  is  just  as  pertinent  to  ask,  ‘Why  two  ysärim?'  Perhaps  this 
question  may  even  help  to  shed  some  light  on  the  other.  In  any  case,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  teaching  common  to  the  Manual,  the  Testaments, 
and  the  Mandates  of  the  Shepherd  could  have  been  put  forward  without 
some  underlying  claim,  whether  veiled  or  explicit,  to  scriptural  support 
and  warrant,  leaving  it  as  a  completely  extraneous  importation  in  writings 
whose  authors  were  so  obviously  well  versed  in  biblical  thought  in  other 
details.* 

One  must  bear  in  mind  in  such  study  as  this  the  fact  that  ancient  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  both  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity,  were 
accustomed  to  employ  devices  which  appear  utterly  fanciful  to  a  modem 
student  of  the  biblical  texts.  A  striking  and  altogether  pertinent  example  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  extreme  ingenuity  which  was  displayed  in  rabbinic 
exegesis  to  support  the  doctrine  of  two  opposing  inclinations  or  impulses  in 
the  heart  of  man.  The  basic  text  was  found  in  the  repeated  dictum  that  the 
yëser  of  man’s  heart  is  evil  (Gen.  vi.  5;  viii.  21).  One  might  suppose  that  this 
would  have  settled  the  matter,  once  and  for  all,  in  favour  of  a  doctrine  of 
only  one  inclination,  and  that  an  evil  one.  But  no  !  The  plain  inference  of 
these  particular  texts  was  radically  modified  to  make  room  for  a  counter¬ 
balancing  j»««-  which  is  good,  by  appealing  to  another  text  occurring  earlier 
in  the  same  roll  of  the  Torah  and  dealing  with  the  original  creation  of  man  by 

^  The  examination  of  New  Testament  allusions  in  The  Shepherd  by  C.  Taylor,  The  Witness  of 
Hermas  to  the  Four  Gospels  (1892),  suggests  how  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  exploring  the  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  Hermas. 

•  Vis.  u.  iii.  4  ‘as  it  is  written  in  the  (book  of)  Eldad  and  Modad’,  a  problem  I  have  discussed  in 
an  article,  ‘Afterthoughts  on  the  Term  “Dipsychos’”,  N.TS.  iv  (1958),  327. 

•  In  their  respective  translations  of  the  Manual,  W.  H.  Brownlee,  and  T.  H.  Caster  note  many 
such  allusions;  the  present  study  has  revealed  numerous  others  not  so  noted,  as  well  as  many  not 
indicated  in  printed  editions  of  The  Shepherd. 

•  A.  Dupont-Sommer,  The  Jewish  Sect  of  Qjanran  and  the  Essenes,  pp.  i  idff.,  emphasizes  parallels 
between  D.S.D.  m.  lyff.  and  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  Yasna  XXX. 
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God  (Gen.  ii.  7).  Here  it  was  noted  that  the  sacred  text  displays  a  peculiar 
reading:  wayyiser  (‘and  he  formed’)  with  two yods,  in  contrast  to  the  more 
normal  spelling:  wayiser  {v.  19).  Since  it  was  believed  that  such  apparent 
irregularities  of  text  in  holy  writ  could  not  be  dismissed  as  mere  accidents 
without  significance,  the  occurrence  of  the  second  was  taken  as  evidence 
that  when  God  formed  man  it  was  with  two ysärim^  One  is  reminded  of  the 
saying  attributed  to  Jesus  that  not  a  single  jxJd  shall  pass  away  from  the  Torah 
until  all  is  accomplished  (Matt.  v.  19).  Apparently  the  rabbis  would  have 
agreed  heartily  with  that  sentiment.  The  point  here  is  that  two  originally 
unrelated  texts  could  be  brought  together  for  purposes  of  doctrinal  exegesis 
by  the  simple  fact  that  each  contains  the  same  word,  or  in  this  case  two 
cognates,  the  \tvh  y dsar  and  the  substantive 
It  will  become  apparent  in  what  follows  that  far  less  tortuous  methods  of 
exegesis  than  this  would  have  sufficed  to  establish  from  Scripture  the 
existence  of  two  opposing  spirits,  one  of  which  is  expressly  malign  in  its 
influence,  yet  both  bestowed  on  man  by  the  one  God.  The  important  thing 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  such  methods  of  interpretation,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
convincing  and  even  bizarre  they  may  appear  today,  were  seriously  employed 
and  widely  accepted  among  scholars  of  an  earlier  age.  Modem  biblical 
scholarship  quite  rightly  insists  that  the  first  aim  of  exegesis  is  the  grammatico- 
historical  one,  the  discovery  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  original  writer.  Yet 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation  it  is  necessary  also 
to  inquire  how  a  given  text,  or  combination  of  texts,  came  to  be  understood 
by  devout  readers  whose  primary  aim  was  simply  religious  and  moral 
edification.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  rather  than  the  former,  that  the  present 
investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  two  spirits  in  man  has  been  termed  an  essay 
in  biblical  exegesis.  We  are  here  concerned,  not  with  the  question  whether 
the  authors  of  our  various  documents  accurately  understood  the  original 
intent  of  the  particular  biblical  texts  which  they  employed,  but  only  with 
the  problem  of  determining  what  texts  they  used  and  how  they  interpreted 
them  according  to  the  standards  of  their  own  age. 


The  two  spirits  in  man  are  variously  designated  in  the  three  documents  here 
under  investigation.  In  the  Manual  of  Discipline  the  predominant  terminology 
refers  to  ‘spirits  of  truth  and  of  perversion’.*  This  corresponds  closely  to  the 
language  of  the  Testaments,  where  the  Greek  version  speaks  of ‘the  spirit  of 
truth’  and  ‘the  spirit  of  error’.®  Hermas  likewise  refers  to  ‘the  spirit  of 

*  Gen.  R.  xiv.  4;  Berakot  61  a;  the  same  device  was  used  in  deriving  the  idea  of  a  divided  or 
double  heart  from  l*bab  with  two  bits,  Midr.  Tehillin  on  Ps.  xiv.  i,  but  citing  I  Chron.  xxviii.  g 
where  the  plural  l*bäbSf  appears. 

*  D.S.D.  in.  18;  IV.  23. 

*  T.  Jud.  XX.  I,  cf.  I  John  iv.  6. 
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truth’,  but  for  him  its  opposite  is  a  term  drawn  more  directly  from  scripture, 
a  ‘lying’  spirit: 

Love  truth, ‘  and  let  only  truth  proceed  from  your  mouth,  in  order  that  the  spirit 
which  God  caused  to  dwell  in  you*  may  be  found  true  by  all  men. . .  .Those  who 
lie  despise  the  Lord,*. .  .for  they  received  from  him  a  spirit  without  falsehood.  If 
they  give  back  this  spirit*  as  a  lying  one,  they  have  defiled  the  Lord’s  command¬ 
ment*  and  have  become  defrauders. . . .  For  it  was  necessary  for  you,  as  a  servant  of 
God,  to  walk  in  truth,*  and  an  evil  conscience  must  not  dwell  with  the  spirit  of 
truth,  nor  bring  grief  upon  a  spirit  which  is  reverend  and  true.* 

Here  the  concept  of  a  ‘lying  spirit’  is  reminiscent  of  the  rûah  Seher  in  I  Kings 
xxii.  2 1-3  ;  II  Chron.  xviii.  20-2,  which  in  turn  draws  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  false  prophet  in  Mand.  xi  and  Meg.  Hod.  iv.  12-16,  which 
I  have  discussed  elsewhere.®  We  should  also  note  that  among  the  attributes 
of  the  spirit  of  perversion  in  D.S.D.  iv.  9  are  listed  ‘lying’  {Seher) ,  together 
with  falsehood  and  deceit  {ha^  ûr*mîâh),  the  last  in  contrast  to  Ps.  xxxii.  2, 
‘in  his  spirit  there  is  no  deceit’.  Reflexion  on  such  texts  as  these  might  well 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  exists  a  ‘lying  spirit’  which  inspires 
men  to  speak  falsehood,  there  must  also  be  a  counterbalancing  spirit  which 
inspires  men  to  love  and  speak  the  truth,  in  short  ‘the  spirit  of  truth’.  This 
in  turn  coincided  so  closely  with  what  biblical  writers  had  attributed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  or  holy  spirit,  that  ultimately  the  identification  of  the  two 
terms  must  have  been  assured. 

However,  one  caveat  may  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  language  of  Hermas 
at  this  point.  Actually  he  has  mentioned  in  this  Third  Mandate,  not  two 
separate  and  distinct  spirits,  but  only  one,  a  spirit  which  man  has  received 
from  the  Lord  without  taint  of  falsehood  and  ought  to  return  to  his  Creator 
in  the  same  pristine  condition.  Is  not  this  ‘spirit’  simply  the  soul  which 
God  is  said  to  have  breathed  into  man  when  he  was  first  formed?  (Gen.  ii  7). 
Such  a  conclusion  is  probably  quite  correct,  and  there  are  passages  in  the 
Manual  of  Discipline  where  the  term  rûah  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way.* 

*  Zech.  viii.  19,  cf.  also  v.  16  quoted  in  Eph.  iv.  25. 

*  Cf.  Mand.  v.  i.  2;  ii.  sff.,  and  csp.  Jas.  iv.  5  citing  as  ‘scripture’  •trp6s  çôivov  frtrnroeci  t6  irveOua 
Ô  KorrcJjiaow  éw  fjulv;  Wettstein ’s  ingenious  conjectural  emendation  of  the  first  two  words  to  irpôç  t6v 
ec6v,  suggesting  an  allusion  to  Ps.  xli.  2  LXX  is  hardly  convincing,  and  an  apocryphal  source  is  more 
probable  in  view  of  parallels  to  i>.  7  in  the  Testaments  as  well  as  in  The  Shepherd.  T.  Sim.  m.  i, 
rv.  7  warns  against  t6  irvtO^a  toO  966VOU. 

*  Cf.  I  Thess.  iv.  8  ‘despises  Gk>d  who  has  given  us  his  holy  spirit’. 

*  In  rabbinic  exegesis  the  idea  that  man  should  return  his  spirit  to  God  as  pure  as  he  received  it  is 
derived  from  Eccles.  xii.  7;  see  Sabbat  152  b,  which  I  had  already  noted  before  W.  D.  Davies,  co¬ 
editor  of  The  Background  of  the  New  Testament  and  its  Eschatology  (1956)  drew  my  attention  to  the 
article  on  pp.  482 ff.,  by  E.  Schweizer,  in  which  Lev.  R.  xvni.  i  ;  Eccles.  R.  xn.  7.  i  ;  T.  Napht. 
X.  9  (Heb.)  are  also  cited  for  this  idea. 

*  Presumably  Exod.  xx.  16;  Deut.  v.  20;  but  possibly  this  Mandate  itself. 

*  I  Kings  ii.  4;  iii.  6;  II  Kings  xx.  3;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  1 1  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  3.  ’  Mand.  m.  1,2,  4. 

*  ‘Afterthoughts  on  the  Term  “Dipsychos”’,  N.T.S.  iv  (1958),  327. 

*  This  anthropological  concept  of  spirit  is  ably  discussed  in  the  article  by  E.  Schweizer,  cited 
above. 
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But  before  we  make  too  much  of  this  fact,  let  us  proceed  to  observe  another 
example  of  the  pneumatology  of  Hennas  in  the  Mandates. 

More  revealing  of  its  biblical  background  is  the  teaching  of  the  Fifth 
Mandate,  which  suggests  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  turn  to  I  Sam.  xvi.  14 
to  find  explicitly  stated  in  Scripture  the  germ  of  a  doctrine  of  two  antithetic 
spirits,  one  specifically  described  as  ‘an  evil  spirit’,  yet  both  originating  from 
God.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  sequel,  in  xviii.  8-1 1  and  xix.  8-10,  one 
symptom  of  a  man’s  possession  by  such  an  evil  spirit  is  a  fit  of  jealous  anger, 
which  is  what  Hennas  and  the  Manual  also  attribute  to  the  malignant  spirit. 
The  original  biblical  concept  of  spirit  in  these  passages  is  that  of  an  invasive, 
rather  than  immanent,  power  which  comes  upon  man  from  without  and  again 
leaves  him.  Hermas,  faithful  to  his  biblical  source,  speaks  in  the  same  way. 
Here  is  the  key  verse  in  I  Samuel,  in  the  familiar  English  version  : 

And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
troubled  him. 

The  Hebrew  radical  {b't)  translated  ‘to  trouble’  (A.V.)  may  mean  ‘to 
terrify’  (R.V.mg.),  or  ‘to  torment’  (R.S.V.).  But  the  Septuagint  under¬ 
stood  it  somewhat  more  graphically  as  ‘to  seize,  to  strangle,  or  to  choke’; 
the  Greek  text  reads  : 

Kod  TTveOpa  Kupfou  diréani  <5rTr6  ZouX,  xal  Énviyev  oCrrôv  TtvEOpa  trovripàv  trapà 
Kuplou. 

It  is  significant  that  exactly  this  peculiar  detail  has  influenced  the  language 
of  Hermas  in  his  teaching  about  the  two  spirits  : 

If  you  are  patient  (or  ‘slow  to  anger’),  the  holy  spirit  which  dwells  in  you  will  be 
pure,  not  darkened  by  a  different,  evil  spirit.^. .  .But  if  any  quick  temper  enters,  at 
once  the  holy  spirit,  being  delicate,  is  pressed  for  room,  since  the  place  is  not  clean, 
and  it  seeks  to  depart  out  of  the  place,  for  it  is  choked  by  the  evil  spirit,  having  no 
place  to  serve  the  Lord  as  it  would,  being  defiled*  by  the  quick  temper.  For  the 
Lord  dwells  in  patience,  but  the  devil  in  quick  temper.  Therefore,  when  both 
spirits  are  dwelling  in  the  same  place  it  is  inexpedient  and  evil  for  that  man  in 
whom  they  dwell.® 

In  the  words:  t6  TtveOiaa  tô  dcyiov. .  .StlTeï  dnToaTqvai . .  .TTvlyerai  yàp  ûrrô 
Toö  trovqpoö  irvEOpaTos,  Hermas  clearly  alludes  to  the  text  of  I  Reg.  xvi.  14 
LXX,  cited  above,  adapting  the  thought  to  his  own  purpose.  For  him,  it 
is  no  longer  the  man  himself  that  is  seized,  stifled  or  choked  (though  we 
might  well  say  he  is  ‘choked  with  rage’),  but  it  is  the  ‘holy  spirit’  within 

*  The  idea  that  the  holy  spirit  may  be  ‘  darkened  ’  by  an  evil  spirit  is  as  close  as  Hermas  comes  to 
the  antithesis  between  ‘the  spirits  of  light  and  of  darkness’  in  D.S.D.  m.  25;  cf.  T.  Gad.  vi.  2  ‘the 
*pirit  of  hate  darkened  my  mind’;  T.  Lev.  xix.  2  bids  men  choose  between  light  and  darkness, 
the  Law  of  God  and  the  works  of  Beliar. 

*  For  the  noäon  that  the  holy  spirit  may  become  defiled,  cf.  Sim.  v.  v.  2, 4;  T.  Napht.  x.  9  (Heb), 
and  Tht  ZodokiU  Documents  (ed.  C.  Rabin),  v.  1 1,  vn.  4. 

*  Mand.  v.  2  a,  3-4. 
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him  that  suffers  such  violence  from  the  ‘evil  spirit’.  Thus  Hermas  does 
present  a  doctrine  of  two  antithetic  spirits  in  man. 

If  we  inquire  what  this  doctrine  means  for  Hermas,  we  must  go  on  to 
examine  the  second  section  of  the  Fifth  Mandate,  where  he  describes  the 
course  of  impatience,  or  ‘quick  temper’,  which  is  at  first  merely  foolish.^ 
But  from  such  folly  arises  bitterness,  from  bitterness  wrath,  from  wrath 
anger,*  and  from  anger  fury.*  At  last  this  fury,  composed  of  such  evils, 
becomes  a  great  sin  and  incurable.*  He  then  adds  that  when  ‘these  spirits’ 
inhabit  the  same  vessel  where  the  ‘holy  spirit’  dwells,  that  spirit  then  departs 
from  the  man,  who  becomes  ‘empty  of  the  righteous  spirit’  and  ‘filled  with 
the  evil  spirits’.  Thus  Hermas  describes  such  sudden  changes  of  mood  or 
disposition  as  quick  temper  and  anger  as  a  kind  of  invasive  compulsion  which 
‘enters’  a  man,  and  to  which  he  attaches  the  term  ‘spirit’.  What  is  more, 
Hermas  speaks  of  the  opposite  disposition  or  virtue  in  exactly  the  same  terms, 
for  in  the  Ninth  Similitude  of  the  Shepherd  ‘  patience  ’  appears  as  the  name 
of  one  of  the  ‘holy  spirits’  which  men  are  exhorted  to  ‘put  on’.* 

The  Fifth  Mandate  closes  with  an  exhortation  couched  in  similar  language: 

Therefore,  abstain  from  quick  temper,  which  is  the  most  evil  spirit;*  but  put  on 
patience,  and  resist  quick  temper  and  bitterness,  and  you  shall  be  found  in  the 
reverence  which  is  loved  by  the  Lord.'^ 

In  the  Greek  terminology  of  Hermas,  what  we  have  translated  as  ‘patience’ 
is  pocKpo9u|jiia,  which  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  15  LXX  for  'orek  'apaim.  This  in 
turn  appears  in  D.S.D.  iv.  3  among  the  ‘counsels  of  the  spirit’  (of  truth). 
In  the  Scriptures  'erek  'apaim,  usually  translated  ‘slow  to  anger’  in  English 
versions,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  attribute  of  God  himself.®  Its 
opposite  in  the  Greek  of  Hermas  is  translated  above  as  ‘quick 

temper’.  This  little  used  Greek  term  does  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint,  but 
a  near  synonym,  ôÇu6v/poç,  is  used  in  Prov.  xiv.  17  for  k*sar  'apaim,  which 
likevrise  appears  in  D.S.D.  rv.  10  among  the  attributes  of  the  spirit  of  per- 

*  The  folly  of  wrath  and  anger  is  p>ointcd  out  in  Prov.  xii.  16;  xxvii.  3f.,  cf.  also  Prov.xxix.  11  LXX. 

*  Cf.  Eph.  iv.  31  for  ‘bitterness,  wrath  and  anger’  in  the  same  order,  following  the  exhortation 

‘grieve  not  the  holy  spirit’,  and  see  Mand.  x.  ii.  a,  4  where  6ivt«/x*a  and  grieve  the  spirit; 

the  ultimate  source  is  of  course  Isa.  Ixiii.  10. 

*  For  ‘fury’  (^flvis)  with  anger,  cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  30-xxviii.  7;  the  entire  passage  culminating  with 
an  allusion  to  Lev.  xix.  i8  LXX,  may  have  influenced  Hermas,  esp>ecially  xxviii.  3,  ‘a  man  cherishes 
anger  against  another,  and  does  he  then  seek  healing  from  the  Lord?’ 

*  For  the  concept  of  forgiveness  as  ‘healing’,  cf.  Jer.  iii.  aa,  and  esp.  Deut.  xxx.  a-3,  LXX  only, 
to  which  Hermas  alludes  in  Mand.  xii.  vi.  a,  cf.  Vis.  i.  i.  9;  Sim.  viii.  xi.  3. 

*  Sim.  IX.  xiii.  af.,  5;  xv.  a;  that  these  ‘spirits’  are  symbolized  by  twelve  maidens  suggests  the 
possibility  that  the  idea  may  go  back  to  a  Hebrew  source  with  the  feminine  rûhôt,  although  their 
Greek  ‘names’  (virtues  or  dispositions)  are  likewise  feminine  substantives. 

*  Other  evil  ‘spirits’  are  6ivyuxl°<<  Mand.  ix.  ii  and  ACnrri,  Mand.  x.  i  a;  cf.  Mand.  n.  3;  Sim. 
IX.  xxiii.  5.  where  KoraXaXia  is  termed  a  ‘demon’. 

*  Mand.  v.  ii.  8. 

*  Neh.  ix.  17;  Ps.  ciii.  8;  cxlv.  8;  Joel  ii.  13;  Jonah  iv.  a;  Nah.  i.  3;  cf.  Wisd.  xv.  i  ;  Ecclus.  v.  4; 
the  various  attributes  of  the  two  spirits  in  D.S.D.  m.  I7ff.  are  listed  in  convenient  tabular  form  by 
W.  D.  Davies,  in  an  article  in  The  Scrolls  and  the  New  Testament,  ed.  K.  Stendahl  (1957)»  PP*  *7*^’ 
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version.  One  may  note,  as  a  partial  parallel  to  all  this,  Gal.  v.  20,  22,  where 
‘wrath’  (6uiJio{)  is  opposed  by  ‘patience’  (nocKpoôupla)  among  the  ‘fruits  of 
the  spirit’.^ 

The  antithesis  between  the  two  spirits  in  this  Mandate  has  an  even  more 
striking  parallel,  with  interesting  variations,  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
Patriarchs  : 

The  spirit  of  hate  co-operates  with  Satan  through  impatience  (SiàTfjç  ôXiyovjA^x^®?)» 
but  the  spirit  of  love  co-operates  with  the  law  of  God  in  patience  (èv  poKpo- 
Oujilçt).* 

Here  the  Greek  terminology  is  borrowed  from  Prov.  xiv.  29  LXX;  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  this  verse  'erek  'apaîm  is  opposed  by  k’sar  rûah,  literally  ‘  hasty 
of  spirit’.  In  this  connexion  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  saying  attributed  to 
R.  Simeon  ben  Zoma  in  Pirkê  Abot:® 

Who  is  strong?  He  who  subdues  his^««-,  as  it  is  said:  ‘He  who  is  slow  to  anger 
(’erekapaîm,  LXX  po(Kpö0upos)  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  who  rules  his  spirit 
[b/’HM,  LXX  ôpyfjç)  than  he  who  takes  a  city’  (Prov.  xvi.  32). 

From  this  it  appears  that  quick  temper  and  want  of  patience  is  evidence  of 
a  man’s  failure  to  master  his  {evil)  yeser,  exactly  as  in  the  Manual  it  is  evidence 
of  the  dominance  of  ‘the  spirit  of  perversion’,  or  in  the  Testaments  ‘the 
spirit  of  hate’,  or  in  the  Mandates  ‘an  evil  spirit’. 

HI 

On  the  subject  of  good  and  evil  forces  or  influences  which  contend  within 
man’s  heart,  the  thought  of  Hermas  is  rather  complex,  and  his  terminology 
varies  from  place  to  place.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline  and 
the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs.  Thus  in  the  Sixth  Mandate,  after  a  brief 
description  of  the  two  ways,  Hermas  says  : 

There  are  two  angels  with  man,  one  of  righteousness  and  one  of  evil.^ 

In  view  of  the  dictum,  in  Ps.  civ.  4,  that  God  ‘makes  his  angels  spirits’ 
{rühßt,  LXX  TTveOiicrra),  it  is  rather  obvious  that  these  two  ‘angels’  are 
simply  doubles  for  the  two  ‘  spirits  ’  in  man.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
characteristics  attributed  to  each. 

Like  the  ‘holy’  or  ‘righteous  spirit’  in  the  preceding  Mandate: 

The  angel  of  righteousness  is  delicate,®  and  modest  and  meek  and  quiet.*  There¬ 
fore,  whenever  this  one  arises  in  your  heart,  at  once  he  converses  with  you  about 

*  Of  these  ‘fruits  of  the  spirit’,  poocpoOuvla  with  three  others  àyônni,  iriorts,  and  tyicpérrna,  are 
listed  among  the  ‘holy  spirits’  in  Sim.  xix.  xiii.  i,  xv.  2;  also  cf.  T.  Napht.  iv.  7,  ‘the  spirit  of  love’; 
concentration  on  the  opposition  between  the  spirit  and  the  ‘desire  of  the  flesh’  in  Paul’s  thought 
*^®**1‘1  not  lead  one  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  too  can  speak  of  two  antithetic  ‘spirits’  in  Rom. 
vui.  15, 1  Cor.  ii.  12.  The  familiar  expression  to  ‘walk  by’  a  certain  spirit  occurs  in  D.S.D.  iii.  18; 
IV.  6,  12,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  4;  Gal.  v.  16  (25). 

*  T.  Gad  IV.  7.  *  Abôt  iv.  i.  *  Mand.  vi.  ii.  i. 

In  Mand.  v.  i.  3  this  characteristic  of  the  holy  spirit  makes  it  peculiarly  expiosed  to  the  violence 
of  the  evil  spirit.  •  Cf.  I  Pet.  iii.  4  ‘a  meek  and  quiet  spirit’. 
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righteousness,  about  purity,  reverence,  contentment,  about  every  righteous  work 
and  every  honorable  virtue.  Whenever  all  these  arise  in  your  heart,  recognize  that 
the  angel  of  righteousness  is  with  you.^ 

Similarly,  the  op{x>sing  ‘angel’  has  attributes  of  the  ‘evil  spirit’: 

Behold  then  the  works  of  the  angel  of  evil.  First  of  all  he  is  quick  tempered,  bitter 
and  foolish,  and  his  works  evil,  overthrowing  the  servants  of  God.‘  Therefore, 
whenever  this  one  arises  in  your  heart,^  recognize  him  by  his  works. . . .  Whenever 
quick  temper  or  bitterness  assails  you,  recognize  that  he  is  in  you.^ 

Since  Hermas  has  already  described  quick  temper  itself  as  ‘the  most  evil 
spirit’,  this  may  be  taken  as  further  evidence  for  the  identification  of ‘the 
angel  of  evil’  with  ‘the  evil  spirit’  of  the  preceding  Mandate. 

Somewhat  paradoxically,  it  is  in  the  moral  exhortation  that  follows  that 
Hermas  emphasizes  the  compulsive  nature  of  the  two  spirits  in  their  guise  as 
‘two  angels’: 

Trust  the  angel  of  righteousness,  but  avoid  the  angel  of  evil,  because  his  instruction 
is  evil  in  every  work.  For  if  any  man  is  faithful,  and  the  desire^  of  this  angel  arises 
in  his  heart,  that  man  or  woman  must  commit  some  sin.  And  again,  if  any  man  or 
woman  is  very  wicked,  and  the  works  of  the  angel  of  righteousness  arise  in  his 
heart,  he  must  of  necessity  do  something  good.  You  see  then  (says  the  Shepherd) 
that  it  is  good  to  follow  the  angel  of  righteousness,  but  to  renounce®  the  angel  of 
evU.’ 

However,  the  real  meaning  of  Hermas  and  the  complexity  of  his  teaching  on 
this  entire  subject  can  be  grasped  only  by  observing  still  another  set  of  anti¬ 
thetic  terms,  which  are  simply  further  variants  on  the  same  theme. 

In  the  final  Mandate  of  the  Shepherd,  ‘  pneumatic  dualism  ’  may  be  said  to 
give  place  to  ‘psychological  dualism ’.  Just  as  in  Mandate  Five,  the  two 
spirits,  one  righteous  and  holy,  the  other  evil,  contend  in  man;  just  as  in 
Mandate  Six,  the  two  angels,  one  of  righteousness,  the  other  of  evil,  ‘  arise 
in  the  heart  ’  which  is  the  seat  of  all  thought,  passion  and  volition,  each  seeking 
to  gain  dominion  there,  so  in  Mandate  Twelve,  two  conflicting  ‘desires’,  one 
good  and  tending  toward  righteousness,  the  other  evil,  are  given  a  kind 
of  quasi-personiheation  in  this  picturesque  and  dramatic  description  : 

The  evil  desire  is  the  daughter  of  the  devil.®  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  abstain 
from  evil  desires,  in  order  that  so  abstaining  you  may  live  to  God.  But  as  many  as 

^  Mand.  vi.  ii.  3!.  *  Cf.  D.S.D.  lu.  24. 

*  The  Hebraism  àva^vsiv  èiri  Tt\v  KopCiov,  LXX  for  'dlàh  'al-Ub  (Isa.  Ixv.  17;  Jcr.  hi.  16; 
cf.  Luke  xxiv.  38;  Acts  vii.  23;  I  Cor.  ii.  9  cit.)  occurs  about  sixteen  times  in  The  Shepherd,  signifi¬ 
cantly  with  reference  to  the  evil  desire,  ot yifer  hä-ra,  in  Vis.  i.  i.  8;  ii.  4;  Mand.  iv.  i.  1,2. 

*  Mand.  vi.  ii.  4,  5. 

*  here  as  in  Mand.  iv.  i.  2  probably  represents  yêfer,  as  does  tvOùutiiia  in  Ecclus. 
xxvii.  6  (Heb  vi.  22)  and  I  Chron.  xxviii.  9;  the  latter  b  cited  in  Midr.  Tehillin  on  Ps.  xiv.  i  ai 
proof-text  for  the  double  heart. 

'  driTOT^^oo^  as  in  Luke  xiv.  33,  or  as  in  Mark  vi.  46  to  dismiss. 

’  Mand.  vi.  ii.  6b-9. 

*  Cf.  Mand.  ix.  9-10  where  6isyux‘<>  likewise  bears  the  epithet  ‘daughter  of  the  devil’;  men  are  to 
‘abstain  from’  her  and  ‘gain  dominion  over’  her,  and  to  ‘put  on’  faith  and  ‘serve’  her. 
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are  dominated  by  them  and  do  not  resist  them  shall  finally  die.^  For  these  desires 
are  deadly.  But  you  must  put  on  the  desire  of  righteousness  and,  armed  with  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  resist  them.*  For  the  fear  of  God  dwells  in  the  good  desire.®  The 
evil  desire,  if  she  sees  you  thus  armed  with  the  fear  of  God  and  resisting  her,  will  flee 
far  from  you.*. .  .If  you  serve  the  good  desire  and  are  subject  to  her,  you  will  be 
able  to  gain  dominion  over  the  evil  desire  and  bring  her  into  subjection,  as  you  will.® 

Here  and  in  the  sequel,  no  doubt  is  admitted  that  man  can  resist  and  over¬ 
come  the  tempter,  described  variously  as  ‘the  evil  desire’,  or  ‘the  devil’ 
(whose  ‘daughter’  she  is  said  to  be),  and  keep  Gk>d’s  commandments.®  It  is 
only  when  man  allows  the  thought  to  arise  in  his  heart  that  these  command¬ 
ments  cannot  be  kept,  that  he  fails  to  do  so.’ 

The  complexity  which  we  have  observed  in  the  teaching  of  Hermas 
regarding  the  moral  conflict  that  goes  on  within  the  heart  of  man  is  not 
without  parallel  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Manual  of 
Discipline.  The  Testaments  not  only  affirm  the  doctrines  of ‘two  spirits’  and 
of  ‘two  inclinations’,  but  certain  passages  seem  to  give  these  concepts 
peculiar  connexions  with  one  another.  The  Testament  of  Asher,  after 
declaring  that  there  are  two  ways,  of  good  and  of  evil,  in  (regard  to)  which 
are  the  two  inclinations  in  man’s  breast,®  deciding  between  them,  adds: 

If  the  soul  wills  to  walk  well  (that  is  to  follow  the  good  way),  it  does  all  its  deed  in 
righteousness;  even  if  it  sins,  it  at  once  rep>ents.. .  .But  if  the  inclination  tends 
toward  evil,®... it  is  dominated  by  Beliar;  even  if  it  does  something  good,  he 
perverts  it  to  evil . . .  since  the  treasure  of  the  inclination  is  filled  with  an  evil  spirit.“ 

In  contrast  to  this.  The  Testament  of  Benjamin  asserts: 

The  inclination  of  the  good  man  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  error  of  the  spirit 
of  Beliar,  for  the  angel  of  peace  guides  his  soul.“ 

Here  only  one  inclination  is  mentioned,  undominated  by  the  evil  spirit,  or 
spirit  of  error,  called  Beliar,  which  in  turn  is  opposed  by  a  good  angel  which 
leads  the  soul  along  the  right  way. 

*  Cf.  Sukkah  52  b;  Kiddushin  30  b,  ‘the  {c.\i\)yifer  of  man  seeks  to  gain  dominion  over  him. .  .and 
slay  him’.  For  bnOupila  as  the  source  of  sin  and  death  sec  also  Jas.  i.  I4f.,  and  Hermas,  Vis.  i.  i.  8. 

'  Cf.  Isa.  lix.  17;  II  Cor.  vi.  7;  Eph.  vi.  1 4  for  putting  on  righteousness  itself  as  armour;  in  Cant.  R. 
vn.  8  evil y^färim  arc  to  be  ‘resisted’;  see  also  Philip  Carrington,  The  Primitive  Christian  Catechism 
('940),  ch.  rv  and  table  vi,  p.  48. 

*  Cf.  Sifrc,  Shemini  (ed.  Weiss),  p.  43d,  ‘Remove  from  your  heart  the  cvxXyifer,  that  you  may  be 
one  in  the  fear  of  God  ’. 

*  Cf.  Jas.  iv.  7  ‘  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you  ’,  said  also  in  Mand.  xii.  iv.  2  ;  the  flight 
of  the  devil,  Beliar  or  an  evil  spirit  is  mentioned  in  T.  Napht.  viii.  4;  T.  Dan  v.  i  ;  T.  Issach.  vu.  7; 
T.  Bcnj.  V.  2;  resistance  to  the  devil,  but  not  his  flight,  in  Eph.  vi.  i  if.;  I  Pet.  v.  8f. 

*  Mand.  xii.  Hi.  2b-4a,  5b. 

*  Kiddushin  30  b  declares  man  can  rule  over  his  evil  inclination  if  he  wills  to  do  so,  using  the 
Torah  as  an  antidote. 

’  Mand.  xii.  ii.  5f. 

'  That  is  the  heart,  the  scat  of  all  thought,  emotion  and  volition. 

*  Or  ‘if  the  soul  inclines  toward  the  evil  inclination’. 

“  T.  Ash.  I.  3ff,  11  T.  Benj.  vi  i. 
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Does  language  such  as  this  mean  that  the  writer  believed  it  possible  for 
the  good  man  to  eradicate  from  his  heart  the  inclination  toward  evil?  In 
other  words,  possible  for  man  so  to  unify  all  his  desires  that  he  has  only  one 
inclination,  entirely  good  ;  or  again — using  a  Kierkegaardian  phrase — ‘  to  will 
one  thing’?  Hermas  seems  to  suggest  the  possibility  in  two  exhortations: 
‘Remove  from  yourself  all  double-mindedness (that  is,  the  divided  heart 
with  two  conflicting  *  Remove  from  yourself  every  evil  desire  and  put 

on  the  good  desire’.*  Indeed  it  is  just  such  single-mindedness  that  is  called 
for  in  the  Second  Mandate  : 

Maintain  simplicity*  and  be  without  malice,  and  you  shall  be  like  the  babes  who 
do  not  know  the  evil  which  destroys  the  life  of  men.* 

The  Testaments,  too,  repeatedly  exhort  men  ‘to  walk  in  simplicity,  or 
singleness  of  heart’.*  However,  this  study  would  take  us  too  far  afield  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  spirits. 

In  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  the  complexity  of  that  doctrine  is  reflected 
especially  in  the  rich  and  varied  language  used  to  describe  the  two  spirits. 
As  in  the  Testaments,  they  are  called  ‘spirits  of  truth  and  of  perversity’,  or 
error.®  But  after  the  explanation  that  truth  is  generated  from  a  spring  of 
light,  and  perversity  from  a  source  of  darkness,’  one  is  prepared  to  find  them 
termed  also  ‘spirits  of  light  and  of  darkness’.*  The  first  of  these  spirits  God 
loves,  being  pleased  with  its  deeds  ;  the  counsels  of  the  other  he  abhors,  and 
its  works  he  hates.® 

Accordingly,  the  Manual  divides  mankind  into  two  categories.  Those  who 
are  under  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  light  and  walk  in  ways  of  light,  are 
called  sons  of  righteousness,^®  or  sons  of  light.^^  Those  under  the  dominion  of 
the  angel  of  darkness,  who  walk  in  ways  of  darkness,  are  known  as  sons  of 
perversion,^*  or  sons  of  darkness.^*  Even  the  sons  of  righteousness  may  be  led 
astray  by  the  angel  of  darkness,^*  This  angel  has  other  spirits  assigned  to  him, 
who  strive  to  overthrow  the  sons  of  light,*®  and  are  therefore  probably  to  be 

^  Mand.  ix.  i.  *  Mand.  xn.  i.  i. 

*  Greek  drrXôrns,  that  is  singleness,  integrity,  cf.  Bam.  xix.  i. 

*  Mand.  ii.  i  ;  cf.  I  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

‘  T.  Reub.  IV.  I  ;  T.  Sim.  iv.  5;  T.  Lev.  xm.  i  ;  T.  Issach.  iv.  i  ;  cf.  II  Reg.  xv.  1 1  ;  I  Chron. 
xxix.  1 7  LXX;  Hermas,  Vis.  ii.  Ui.  2  -nopcuotiéiioos  tv  dKOou^  Kod  &itX6tt)ti,  cf.  Ps.  xxv  (xxvi)  i ,  1 1  LXX 
where  dacaida  represents  tôm  in  the  Hebrew,  as  dnrXdrns  does  elsewhere. 

*  D.S.D.  III.  i8f.  ;  IV.  23. 

’’  Ibid.  III.  ig;  for  the  association  of  light  and  tmth.  Cf.  Ps.  xliii.  3. 

*  Ibid.  in.  25;  cf.  T.  Lev.  xix.  i  ‘choose  either  the  light  or  the  darkness,  the  law  of  the  Lord  or  the 
works  of  Beliar’;  cf.  II  Cor.  vi.  I4l>-i5a;  the  light-darkness  antithesis  is  entirely  absent  from  The 
Shepherd,  but  see  John  iii.  igff.;  Rom.  xiii.  12;  Eph.  v.  8ff.;  I  Pet.  ii.  9;  I  John  i.  16;  ii.  8-11. 

*  Ibid.  in.  26-iv.  I  ;  that  God  loves  truth  is  said  in  Ps.  1  (li)  6;  Ixxxiii  (Ixxxiv)  1 1  LXX. 

Ibid.  III.  21,  22;  cf.  Prov.  iv.  i8f.;  Wisd.  v.  6;  II  Enoch  xxx.  13;  Bam.  xviii.  i  ;  also  Isa.  ii.  5: 
1.  10;  Jer.  xxiii.  12;  John  xii.  35. 

“  Ibid.  I.  9;  in.  24;  cf.  Luke  xvi.  8;  John.  xii.  36;  Eph.  v.  8;  I  Thess.  v.  4f.;  with  ‘prince  of  lights’ 
cf.  II  Cor.  xi.  14;  Bam.  xvin.  1. 

Ibid.  in.  21  ;  cf.  i.  18;  n.  19  ‘the  dominion  of  Belial*.  Ibid.  1.  10. 

Ibid.  III.  22:  cf.  Eph.  vi.  12  ‘cosmic  rulers  of  this  darkness’. 

Ibid.  in.  24;  cf.  Mand.  vi.  ii.  4. 
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identified  with  the  angels  of  destruction.^  However,  the  God  of  Israel  and 
the  angel  of  his  truth  have  helped  all  the  sons  of  light.®  We  may  note,  along 
with  the  ‘spirits’  or  ‘angels’  already  mentioned,  among  the  attributes  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  ‘a  spirit  of  meekness’®  and  ‘a  spirit  of  knowledge’,^  and  among 
the  attributes  of  the  spirit  of  perversity  ‘a  spirit  of  fornication’,  probably  in 
the  biblical  sense  of  apostasy  and  idolatry.® 

But  God  has  provided  a  limit  for  the  existence  of  error,  and  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  of  visitation  will  destroy  it  forever.  Ultimately  he  will  refine 
some  of  the  sons  of  men  for  himself,  his  purpose  being  stated  in  a  passage 
redolent  of  the  language  of  Ezek.  xi.  19;  xxxvi.  25-7,  with  overtones  of 
Num.  xix.  20-1;  xxxi.  23;  Ps.  li.  10  (12)  as  follows: 

To  destroy  every  spirit  of  error  within  his  flesh,  and  to  purify  him  from  all  evil 
doings  by  a  spirit  of  holiness,®  and  sprinkle  upon  him  a  spirit  of  truth,  like  the  water 
of  separation,  from  defilement  by  a  spirit  of  uncleanness.’ 

But  all  this  will  take  place  only  at  the  final  time  of  judgement.  Meanwhile, 
the  spirits  of  truth  and  of  perversity  continue  to  contend  within  man’s 
heart.*  This  corresjwnds  exactly  to  the  conclusion  of  rabbinic  exegesis,  like¬ 
wise  based  on  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  regarding  the  final  removal  of  Ûit  yëser  hä-ra' 
in  the  world  to  come.® 

Another  important  contribution  of  the  Manual  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  spirits,  lies  in  its  affirmation  about  their  origin  : 

Everything  that  exists  or  will  exist  is  from  the  God  of  knowledge. . . .  He  created 
man  to  have  dominion  over  the  world,  and  appx>inted  for  him  two  spirits  by  which 
to  walk  until  the  time  of  his  visitation. ...  It  is  he  that  created  the  spirits  of  light 
and  of  darkness.“ 

This  too  is  exactly  what  rabbinic  exegesis  asserts  with  regard  to  the  two 
fsärim}^ 

Moreover,  the  Manual  actually  mentions  two  quite  opposite  inclinations, 
in  close  association  with  the  two  spirits,  although  they  are  not  placed  in  such 
sharp  and  clear  antithesis  to  one  another  as  in  the  Testament  of  Asher,  or  in 

*  Ibid.  rv.  I  a. 

'  Ibid.  m.  24!.;  Kiddushin  30  b  says  man  could  not  overcome  the  evil  inclination  if  God  did  not 
help  him. 

*  Ibid.  IV.  3  rilali  ‘anäwdh,  in.  8,  b'rdah  yoler  uf'anäwäh,  cf.  I  Cor.  iv.  ai  ;  Gal.  vi.  i  tw  irvtOpom 
■"paOniTos,  also  I  Pet.  iii.  4. 

*  Ibid.  IV.  4;  cf.  Isa.  xi.  a. 

'  Ibid.  rv.  10,  riSahzfnûf,  cf.  Hos.  iv.  12;  v.  4  rûah  i’nûnim,  cited  in  Sukkah  52b  in  context  dealing 
with  the  ha-ra‘,  cf.  Cant.  R.  vii.  8yefer  ^nûf. 

'  Cf.  D.S.D.  m.  yf.  ‘  by  a  spirit  of  holiness  tending  to  unity  in  (God’s)  truth,  a  man  shall  be  cleansed 
firom  all  his  iniquities’;  a  rare  textual  variant  in  Luke  xi.  2  reads:  ‘let  thy  holy  spirit  come  upon  us 
•nd  cleanse  us’. 

’  D.S.D.  IV.  ao-a.  •  Ibid.  rv.  23. 

*  Exod.  R.  xli  end;  cf.  Num.  R.  xv.  16;  Deut.  R.  vi.  14  cit.  Joel  iii.  i;  Cant.  R.  i.  264. 

“  D.S.D.  in.  15,  17-18,  25. 

“  Gen.  R.  xiv.  4;  Berakot  61  a;  cf.  also  Cant.  R.  vn.  8;  Kiddushin  30b;  Sifre  de  be>Rab  82b  for 
the  creation  of  evil  yeforim. 
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the  Twelfth  Mandate  of  the  Shepherd.  First,  among  the  counsels  of  the 
spirit  of  truth,  there  is  ‘a  holy  thought  in  a  staid  inclination’.^  Alluding  to 
Isa.  xxvi.  3,  and  by  contrast  to  Gen.  vi.  5,  this  means  that  instead  of  an  erring 
inclination  of  the  heart  toward  evil,  there  must  be  steadfast  intention  to 
follow  the  spirit,  here  called  ‘a  spirit  of  knowledge’  as  in  Isà.  xi.  2.  Thus 
further  on  it  is  said  : 


A  man  shall  not  walk  in  the  stubbornness  of  his  heart,  to  err  after  his  heart  and  his 
eyes  and  the  thought  of  his  inclination,*  but  to  circumcise  in  unity  the  uncircum¬ 
cised  inclination.* 

Here  echoes  of  Jer.  iii.  17  and  Ps.  xcv.  10  have  been  brought  into  harmony 
with  others  from  Jer.  iv.  4  and  Deut.  x.  16,  which  call  for  a  circumcision  of 
the  ‘uncircumcised  heart’.  The  substitution  oiyêser  for  l*bab  in  the  Manual h 
significant  and  instructive,  in  view  of  later  rabbinic  exegesis  connecting  the 
two  ysärim  with  the  double  heart.*  It  would  appear  that  the  compilers  of 
the  Manual  were  already  well  on  the  way  to  the  kind  of  exegesis  which 
discovered  in  Deut.  x.  16  ‘uncircumcised’  as  one  of  seven  biblical  names  for 
Ûityêser  kä-ra\^ 

Nevertheless,  the  two  schools  of  interpretation  pursued  independent 
courses.  Whereas  rabbinic  thought  eventually  developed  from  Gen.  vi.  5 
with  ii.  7  the  doctrine  that  God  formed  man  with  two  conflicting^jarm,  the 
community  at  Qumran  affirmed  that  in  creating  man  God  appointed  for 
him  two  antithetic  spirits,  one  of  light  and  one  of  darkness.  Although  no 
specific  evidence  for  such  a  doctrine  is  cited  from  Scripture,  there  is  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  Thanksgiving  Psalms  which  may  provide  some  clue  to  the 
method  by  which  this  doctrine  could  have  been  supported  : 

I  know  that  righteousness  does  not  f>ertain  to  man,  and  a  perfect  way  is  not  with 
any  son  of  man.  To  God  Most  High  pertain  all  works  of  righteousness,  and  the  way 
of  man  is  not  steadfast,  except  by  the  spirit  which  Gk>d  formed  for  him.® 

The  reference  to  Zech.  xii.  i  b,  where  God  is  described  as  ‘  forming  the  spirit 
of  man  within  him’,  is  unmistakable,  and  in  keeping  with  his  text  the  writer 
speaks  of  ‘spirit’  only  in  the  singular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  goes 
on  to  praise  God  for  his  mercy  and  abundant  love  in  covering  man’s  iniquity 
and  cleansing  him  from  guilt  by  his  righteousness,  adding  this  striking 
assertion  ; 
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It  is  not  for  man  to  do  as  Thou  hast  done,  for  Thou  hast  created  both  righteous 
and  wicked.* 


That  idea,  in  different  language,  is  suggested  by  Isa.  xlv.  7  which  describes 
the  Lord  as  ‘forming  light  and  creating  darkness,  making  good  and  creating 


»  D.S.D.  IV.  5. 

*  Reading  ki'  'im  instead  of  ’’m;  but  see  Brownlee’s  translation  for  a  different  explanation  of  the 

text.  *  D.S.D.  V.  4-5.  *  Midr.  Tehillin  on  Ps.  xiv.  §1.  ‘  Sukkah  52  a. 

*  Meg.  Hod.  plate  38,  lines  30-1,  in  TTie  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  of  the  Hebrew  University,  ed.  E.  L.  Sukenik 

(1955).  '  Ibid,  line  38. 
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evil’.^  In  accord  with  exegetical  methods  regularly  employed  in  the  Scrolls, 
a  link  with  Zech.  xii.  i  would  be  provided  by  the  occurrence  in  both  texts 
of  the  same  word,  in  this  case  the  participle  yofer.  Once  this  link  was 
established,  the  expression  ‘form’  could  yield  to  ‘create’  in  the  allusion  to 
Isa.  xlv.  7,  much  as  ‘inclination’  was  substituted  for  ‘heart’  in  Jer.  iv.  4; 
Deut.  X.  16  in  the  passage  already  noted  above. 

From  such  texts  as  I  Sam.  xvi.  14,  the  existence  of  two  antithetic  spirits  in 
man  was  assured.  Since  God  created  all  men,  good  and  evil  as  well,  forming 
the  spirit  within  each  man,  the  difference  between  the  two  categories  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  predominance  in  some  men  of  a  holy  spirit,  not  in¬ 
appropriately  styled  ‘a  spirit  of  light’  (and  truth)  ;  in  others  the  dominion  of 
an  evil  spirit,  called  ‘a  spirit  of  darkness’  (and  perversion).  Since  such  an 
explanation  of  possible  thought  processes  behind  the  doctrine  stated  in  the 
Matmal  of  Discipline  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  incapable  of  proof,  it  is  offered 
here  only  in  the  most  tentative  manner,  as  one  which  is  in  keeping  with  what 
has  been  observed  regarding  the  methods  of  biblical  interpretation  in  vogue 
in  the  age  and  environment  in  which  the  Scrolls  were  produced.  And  these 
methods  of  exegesis  would  have  sufficed  to  ‘naturalize’  whatever  foreign 
elements  may  have  entered  into  the  doctrine  of  the  two  spirits  in  man,  by 
bringing  them  into  accord  with  the  language  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

OSCAR  J.  F.  SEITZ 

Niw  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  95-8. 

JOHN  VIL  37-9:  ANOTHER  NOTE  ON 
A  NOTORIOUS  CRUX 

It  must  be  with  more  than  his  usual  trepidation  that  the  exegete  picks  his 
way  over  this  particularly  dangerous  spot  of  the  mined  terrain  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  the  casualties  have  been  heavy  here,  and  there  is  much  uncertainty, 
yet  no  one,  it  is  hoped,  will  blame  him  for  looking  for  a  way  through. 

The  difficulties  involved  cover  the  whole  field  of  hermeneutics.  Leaving 
aside  general  questions  which  have  not  yet  been  clarified  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  scholars — such  as  the  original  language,  the  thought-back- 
ground  of  the  Gospel,  the  use  of  symbol,  etc. — the  immediate  problems  to  be 
solved  boil  down  to  three:  (i)  How  must  37b-38a  be  punctuated?  (2)  To 

*  I  have  adopted  here  the  reading  of  the  Isaiah  MS.  in  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  of  St  Mark's  Monastery, 
vol.  I,  ed.  Burrows,  Trever  and  Brownlee  (1950);  the  second  Isaiah  MS.  in  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  of 
the  Hebrew  University,  ed.  E.  L.  Sukenik  (1955)  has  a  serious  lacuna  in  the  text,  which  was  restored 
by  the  editor  to  agree  with  the  reading  of  the  Masoretic  text,  ‘making  peace  and  creating  evil’. 
This  reading  evidently  prevented  appeal  to  the  text  in  rabbinic  exegesis  to  supp>ort  the  doctrine  that 
God  created  both  the  yêfer  tSb  and  the  yêf er  hd-ra‘ .  Berakot  1 1  a-b  contains  a  comment  on  this  verse 
suggesting  in  place  of ‘creating  evil’  the  euphemistic  phrase  ‘creating  all  things’. 
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whom  does  the  oCrroö  of  the  quotation  refer?  (3)  What  is  the  source  of  the 
ypa9i^?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  and  decisive  step  towards  a  correct 
reading  of  the  pericope  will  depend  upon  what  we  could  call  the  literary 
structure,  the  relation  of  the  parts  within  the  whole.  The  contribution  towards 
an  eventual  solution  which  I  offer  is  based  on  the  following  reading: 

On  the  last  day — the  Great  Day — of  the  feast,  Jesus  was  standing  and  he 
cried  out: 

Logion:  If  anyone  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink  (i.e.  the  believer  in 
me). 

Interpretation  :  (This  is)  as  the  scripture  text  says  :  Rivers  of  living  water 
shall  flow  from  his  midst. 

This  he  said  of  the  Spirit  which  the  believers  in  him  were  going  to  receive, 
for  there  was  no  Spirit  as  yet,  since  Jesus  had  not  yet  been  glorified. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  lies  in  the  phrases  italicized.  In  the  inter¬ 
pretation  or  "WD  which  the  writer  annexes  to  the  Logion  of  the  Lord  he 
who  comes  to  drink  is  equated  with  the  man  that  believes  in  him.  In  order 
that  this  equation  might  be  quite  unequivocal  the  phrase  ‘believer(s)  in 
him  ’  has  been  taken  from  the  interpretation  and  added  as  a  gloss  after  the 
Logion  explanatory  of  the  act  of  coming  and  drinking.  Thus  neither  of  the 
horns  of  the  supposed  dilemma  of  punctuation  is  or  needs  to  be  grasped. 
The  words  ô  ttioteOcov  els  è|Jié  are  neither  nominative  pendens  (Westcott- 
Hort,  etc.)  nor  are  they  an  anacoluthon;  taken  in  the  way  suggested,  they 
have  no  syntactic  nexus  at  all  with  what  comes  either  before  or  after  them. 

If  this  is  a  correct  reading,  one  corollary  would  be  that  the  attempt  to  write 
out  the  saying  as  a  couplet  in  parallelism  cannot  be  sustained.  In  any  case, 
Burney’s  ‘He  that  thirsteth  let  him  come  to  me:  And  let  him  drink  that 
believeth  in  me’^  makes  ‘come  to  me’  equivalent  to  ‘drink’,  whereas  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  Johannine  interpretation  that  èXôeïv  trpôs...  refers  to  the 
act  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah*  and  would  therefore  be  found  in  parallelism 
to  it.  The  sense  seems  rather  to  be:  If  anyone  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me 
in  order  to  drink,  that  is,  let  him  believe  in  me  in  order  to  receive  the  Spirit. 
The  Kal  would  in  this  case  reflect — whether  we  admit  a  translation  from  the 
Aramaic  or  not — the  ambivalent  Semitic  conjunction  which  serves  unchanged 
for  simple  co-ordination  and  for  final  and  consecutive  sense.  On  the  other 
hand  the  anacoluthon  theory,  which  would  have  us  read:  ‘The  believer  in 
me,  as  the  Scripture  text  says,  rivers... etc.’,  becomes  even  more  improbable 
if  we  consider  that  these  formulae:  as  the  text  says,  as  it  is  written,  occur 
practically  always  without  syntactic  nexus  with  what  precedes,  serving  only 
to  introduce  the  Scripture  quotation.® 

*  Aramaic  Origins  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1922),  pp.  109-13. 

*  vi.  35  gives  the  clearest  instance.  A1k>  iii.  20,  ‘to  come  to  the  Light’,  and  v.  40,  in  a  context 
which  deals  with  believing. 

*  Cf.  John  xii.  14;  Rom.  i.  17.  In  some  cases,  the  formula  follows  the  quotation,  but  again  m 
syntactic  isolation,  for  example  John  i.  23;  Rom.  ii.  24. 
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This  Structural  unity  of  Logion  and  Interpretation  with  appeal  to  a  text 
of  the  Scriptures  is  found  also  in  one  or  two  other  passages  in  the  N.T. 
Earlier  on,  John  himself  puts  on  record  another  of  these  Aôyia  Kupiocxà: 
‘Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.’  This  saying  too 
is  followed  by  a  special  note  of  explanation  giving  the  real  sense  of  the  words 
and  stating  that  it  was  only  after  the  Resurrection  and  the  subsequent  giving 
of  the  Spirit  that  the  apostles  understood  and  believed  ‘  the  ypaçi*)  and  the 
Xôyos  which  Jesus  had  said’.  All  the  elements  which  we  have  seen  in 
vii.  37-9  occur  here  :  the  saying,  the  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  full  comprehension  possible  only  after  the  giving  of  the  Spirit,  in  its  turn 
only  possible  after  Jesus  had  been  ‘taken  up’,  and  the  final  condition  of  faith. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question  which  must  be  answered  in  order  to 
interpret  our  text  correctly:  to  whom  does  the  oCrroö  of  the  quotation  refer 
in  the  context — to  Christ  or  to  the  believer  in  him?  An  important  effect  of 
the  reading  which  I  have  suggested  would  be  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  source  of  the  ‘living  water’  shifts  ground.  On  whatever  other  grounds 
it  may  be  allotted  to  an  antecedent  it  will  not  be  on  the  grounds  of  punctua¬ 
tion.  It  occurs  in  a  text  which  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  saying  as  a  whole, 
and  it  would  be  quite  arbitrary  to  refer  it  of  necessity  to  the  nearest  preceding 
person  mentioned.  Thus  the  identification  must  be  decided  not  on  the  grounds 
of  syntax  but  on  the  immediate  and  general  context,  on  other  O.T.  and  N.T. 
parallels  and  especially,  of  course,  on  the  identity  of  the  quotation  itself. 

So  we  come  to  the  third  question,  and  here  the  ways  part.  Since,  as 
St  John  Chrysostom  first  remarked,  no  O.T.  text  exists  which  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  given  here,  commentators  have  sought  in  different  books  of 
the  O.T.  for  at  least  an  approximation.  Many  recent  commentators  have 
not  been  kind  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ypaç?)  which  refers  it  to  the 
believer  from  whose  midst  flow  the  rivers  of  living  water.  Bultmann,  for 
example,  rejects  as  a  ‘grotesk-komische  Vorstellung’  the  representation  of 
a  man  drinking  from  whose  belly  flow  rivers  of  water.^  Likewise  for  Torrey 
the  mental  picture  of  hundreds  of  believers  in  the  condition  described  is 
‘not  edifying’.*  Dodd  declares  roundly:  ‘The  difficulty  of  identifying  the 
ypaçT^  remains,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  no  greater  than  that  of  finding  a  testi¬ 
monium  for  the  statement  that  the  individual  believer  is  a  source  of  living 
water,  an  idea  of  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  trace  in  this  gospel,  or  anywhere 
in  the  New  Testament.’®  Other  examples  of  this  diffidence  could  be  quoted. 

Without  presuming  to  clinch  a  question  which  has  remained  open  for 
centuries,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  putting  out  of  court  in  so  summary  a  fashion 
of  one  of  the  two  possible  alternatives  is  based  upon  a  triple  misconception  : 
first,  that  cxOtoö  must  refer  to  Christ;  secondly,  that  the  construction  of  the 

*  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes  (1950),  p.  229. 

*  C.  C.  Torrey,  Our  Translated  Gospels  (1936),  p.  109. 

*  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1953),  p-  349,  n.  2. 
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believer  as  the  source  of  water  introduces  a  grotesque  and  intolerable  image, 
and,  thirdly,  that  this  idea  is  alien  to  N.T.  writings.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  if  we  accept  the  proposed  reading  of  the  pericope  the  pronoun  can  refer 
to  either,  so  too  can  the  whole  text  quoted  with  the  explanatory  note  which 
follows.  As  for  the  ‘komische  Vorstellung’,  only  a  very  literal-minded 
exegesis  plus  a  reading  of  the  passage  as  if  it  were  all  of  a  piece  could  produce 
such  an  impression.  The  sense  for  John’s  immediate  audience  would  be  at 
once  apparent:  the  man  with  faith  in  Christ  becomes  at  once  the  depository 
of  the  waters  of  knowledge  and  life  which  he  can,  in  his  turn,  place  at  the 
disposal  of  others.  Origen,  to  take  one  distinguished  example,  did  not  find 
this  idea  comic  or  grotesque.  With  regard  to  the  third  difficulty,  it  seems 
strange  that  modem  commentators  who  rule  out  the  concept  of  the  believer 
as  a  source  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  life  for  others  as  foreign  to  this  gospel 
do  not  follow  the  lead  of  an  earlier  tradition  which  has  connected  John  vii.  37  f. 
with  iv.  14:  ‘The  water  that  I  shall  give  him  (that  is,  the  believer)  will  become 
in  him  a  spring  of  water  welling  up  to  eternal  life.’  Thus  Origen,  who  draws 
so  heavily  upon  the  Grospel  of  John  for  his  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Gnosis, 
and  who  several  times  takes  these  two  texts  together,  understanding  them 
in  the  framework  of  that  doctrine,^  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  real  thought- 
world  of  the  Gospel  than  we  usually  admit.  For  him,  the  believer  not  only 
possesses  the  fountain  of  water  within  himself  (as  in  John  iv.  14)  but  offen 
its  waters  to  others  (John  vii.  38).®  It  is  also  significant,  in  connexion  with 
the  third  of  the  problems  which  the  pericope  sets  us,  that  he,  in  ‘running 
through  all  the  Scriptures  in  search  of  wells’,*  connects  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
with  quotations  from  the  Wisdom  literature  rather  than  from  the  prophetical 
utterances  about  water  from  the  Temple  or  water  given  by  the  Messiah, 
and  especially  with  Prov.  v.  15  and  ix.  4,  where  Wisdom  which  ‘according 
to  hypostasis  is  the  same  as  the  Word  of  God’  stands  and  cries  aloud.*  All 
of  this  represents,  of  course,  only  one  strand  in  a  very  complex  skein  of  pat¬ 
ristic  reference  to  our  text*  and  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  definite  answer. 
But  it  is,  I  think,  in  harmony  with  the  pericope  as  I  have  suggested  it  should 
be  read  and  throws  some  interesting  light  on  the  Gospel  as  a  whole. 

J.  BLENKINSOPP 

*  In  Numbers  homily  12  (in  Optra,  cd.  Dclargue  (1733),  11,  31 1);  in  Isaiah  horn.  7  (pp.  cit.  ni,  i3i); 
in  Ezech.  xxix.  3  {pp.  cit.  ni,  404)  ;  in  Genesis  horn.  10  {op.  cit.  ii,  87)  where  the  two  texts  arc  quoted 
together  as  completing  one  another. 

*  Starting  from  John  vii.  38  Origen  concludes:  ‘You  sec  then  that  he  who  believes  in  Him  has 
not  only  one  well  but  several,  and  not  only  springs  but  rivers  within  him’  {op.  cit.  ii,  311)  and 
elaborates:  ‘When  God  has  manifested  to  those  who  believe  (the  Mystery  of  Christ)  then  all  these 
will  become  springs  and  rivers  in  such  a  way  that  their  gnosis  is  no  longer  hidden,  but  is  offered  to 
many . . .  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  that  the  Saviour  said  to  Hb  disciples  that  whoever  believes 
in  Him  and  drinks  His  doctrine,  there  will  be  in  him  not  just  a  well  or  a  spring,  but  rivers  ofliving 
water’  {op.  cit.  ii,  313). 

*  In  Numbers  horn.  I2  {op.  cit.  it,  311).  *  On  Ps.  ii.  5  {op.  cit.  ii,  550). 

*  See  Rahner,  ‘Flumina  dc  Ventre  Christi:  die  patristische  Auslegung  von  Joh.  vii,  37”8  > 
Biblica,  xxii,  36gff.,  367fr. 
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The  Gnostic  Problem.  By  R.  McL.  Wilson.  (Mowbrays.)  35J. 

The  discovery  in  1946  of  the  Coptic  papyri  at  Nag  Hammadi  has  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  study  of  gnosticism.  Hitherto  only  one  of  the  texts  contained  in  this 
gnostic  library  has  been  edited  and  published,  and  apart  from  the  first  volume  of 
a  photographic  reproduction  only  more  or  less  detailed  descriptions  have  been 
published  of  some  of  the  remaining  treatises.  The  time  has  not  yet  come,  as 
Dr  Wilson  acknowledges  in  his  preface,  for  a  full-scale  study  of  gnosticism  taking 
account  of  the  wealth  of  new  information  to  supplement  the  largely  second-hand 
evidence  which  we  already  possess.  In  his  book  Dr  Wilson  confines  himself  to  the 
‘exploration  of  one  small  corner  of  the  field’,  the  relation  between  the  Judaism  of 
the  Diaspora  and  gnosticism. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  general  description  of  the 
Judaism  of  the  Dispersion,  and  of  Alexandrian  Judaism  in  particular.  Philo  is 
inevitably  a  key  figure  here,  being  the  foremost  representative  of  the  process  of 
acclimatizing  Judaism  in  a  hellenistic  setting.  One  of  Dr  Wilson’s  outstanding 
merits  is  his  refusal  to  be  content  with  the  much  over-worked  concept  of  ‘syn¬ 
cretism’  to  account  for  Jewish,  Christian,  and  gnostic  borrowings  from  each  other 
and  other  extraneous  sources.  His  discussion  is  throughout  informed  by  the 
awareness  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between,  for  instance,  Philo’s  kind  of 
borrowing  from  Greek  philosophy  and  the  incorporation  of  Jewish  or  Christian 
elements  in  some  gnostic  mythologies.  Philo,  he  observes,  quoting  Dodd’s  words, 
‘is  glad  to  use  all  the  resources  of  pagan  religious  philosophy  to  elucidate  the 
mysteries  of  his  own  Scriptures’,  whereas,  in  contrast,  the  author  of  a  work  of 
religious  syncretism  in  a  stricter  sense  like  the  Poimandres  ‘  welcomes  the  wisdom  of 
the  Hebrews  as  giving  august  sanction  to  the  doctrines  of  his  own  philosophy’. 
Philo,  in  the  author’s  view,  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways:  still  on  the  side  of 
orthodox  Judaism,  but  concerned  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  hellenistic  thought- 
forms.  The  heirs  of  his  work  were,  on  the  one  hand.  Rabbinic  Judaism,  with  its 
stress  on  the  uncompromising  exclusiveness  of  Judaism,  and,  on  the  other, 
Christianity,  which  carried  on  his  attempt  to  find  in  the  categories  of  hellenistic 
thought  a  means  for  its  self-expression.  In  gnosticism — with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Valentinian  school — he  sees  a  pagan  religious  movement  which  sought  to 
‘appropriate  something  of  Christianity  without  fully  accepting  or  understanding 
it’. 

This,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  at  present,  seems  a  fair  and  balanced  judge¬ 
ment.  It  is  with  reeard  to  the  exceoted  branches  of  Valentinian  ernosis  that 
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the  later  mythology.  Dr  Wilson  is  guarded  in  his  conclusion,  but  appears  to  think 
that  this  treatise  is  in  fact  very  much  closer  to  Christian  orthodoxy  than  other 
sections  of  the  gnostic  movement.  He  does  not  examine  the  possibility — one  which 
appears  to  the  present  reviewer  strong  enough  at  least  to  warrant  its  examinatioit— 
that  the  literary  form  of  this  treatise,  essentially  a  long  meditation,  may  exclude 
reference  to  the  fully-fledged  Valentinian  mythology  as  it  appears  in  other  writen, 
while  nevertheless  depending  upon  it  as  its  framework.  There  are  hints  of  the 
possibility  of  such  dependence  which  ought,  at  the  very  least,  to  be  explored  and 
not  by-passed. 

With  the  exception  of  chapter  6  the  discussion  is  most  of  the  time  far  removed 
from  the  actual  texts  and  sources.  At  a  rough  count  rather  less  than  a  sixth  of 
Dr  Wilson’s  well  over  looo  notes  (excluding  those  to  chapter  6)  refer  to  secondary 
authorities;  again  and  again,  when  one  would  expect  a  reference  to  Philo  or  to 
Clement,  to  take  only  two  examples  at  random,  one  finds  references  to  Wolfeon  or 
Völker.  As  a  result  the  overall  impression  which  the  book  gives  is  very  much  like 
that  of  a  report  on  the  statm  quaestionis.  A  closer  discussion  of  detailed  instances  of 
relations,  influences,  alterations  and  so  on,  which  are  merely  noted,  would  have 
been  welcome.  Particularly  questionable  are  the  references  to  ‘ philosophy’,  which 
tends  very  often,  in  Dr  Wilson’s  hands,  to  become  a  portmanteau  word  for  un¬ 
identified  or  unspecified  sources  (for  example,  on  pp.  136,  149,  202,  227-8). 
Dr  Wilson  has  been  content  to  invoke  the  mantle  of  ‘  philosophy  ’  where  analysis  of 
particular  conceptions  or  assumptions  would  have  been  very  much  more  illumina¬ 
ting;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  him,  in  his  choice  of  secondary  authorities  on  these 
topics,  ignoring  Festugière’s  great  work  (which  is  mentioned  once  in  passing  in  a 
footnote)  or  Pohlenz’s  work  on  the  Stoa.  The  reference  to  ‘the  Western  method  of 
counting’  on  p.  160  and  the  note  accompanying  it  should  now  be  discounted  in 
view  of  M.  Marrou’s  correction  of  this  widely  prevailing  error  (in  Vigiliat 
Christianae,  vol.  xii,  pp.  98-103). 

Such  minor  points  aside.  Dr  Wilson  has  given  an  admirable  survey  of  a  topic 
which  has  not  hitherto  received  adequate  treatment.  Amid  the  complexities  of 
scholarly  debate  in  this  field  his  book  serves  as  a  valuable  conspectus  of  views.  His 
judgement  on  them  is  always  balanced  and  his  criticisms  well  grounded. 

R.  A.  MARKUS 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece  et  Latine,  Editio  duodevicesima.  Edited  by 
E.  Nestle  and  K.  Aland.  (Stuttgart:  Privilegierte  Württembergische 
Bibelanstalt,  1957.)  Pp.  1 10* -f  xv-t-671 3  maps.  i6r.  6</. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece  et  Germanice,  16.  Auflage.  Edited  by  E.  Nestle 
and  K.  Aland  (Stuttgart:  Privilegierte  Württembergische  Bibelanstalt, 
1 957-)  Pp.  44* +671 +3  "laps.  13s. 

A  meeting  of  the  SNTS  in  Strasbourg  and  six  editions  of  this  famous  Greek 
Testament  in  nine  years  are  surely  the  answer  to  Albright’s  pessimism  (  The  Study 
of  the  Bible  To-day  and  To-morrow  (Chicago,  1947),  pp.  162  sqq.).  This  Greek-Laün 
diglot’s  eighteenth  edition  comprises  the  twenty-third  edition  of  the  Greek  together 
with  a  1956  reprint  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Latin  dating  from  1952.  Nestle  s 
fine  work  of  keeping  this  edition  in  being  and  up  to  date  for  over  forty  years, 
including  two  world-war  periods,  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  Prof.  Aland  s 
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previous  assistance  has  been  increased  in  this  edition  and  we  welcome  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  role  of  co-editor. 

There  is  a  fourfold  introduction  in  German,  Latin,  English  and  Norwegian, 
but  additions  and  footnotes  to  each  do  not  correspond  exactly  ;  e.g.  the  supplements 
to  C.  R.  Gregory  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (Leipzig,  1909)  are  mentioned  on 
p.  13*  up  to  1954,  but  the  other  three  entries  only  go  to  1933.  (Aland’s  Supplement 
in  T.L.Z-  Lxxviii  (1953)  deserved  mention  and  List  VI  in  xlviii  (1957) 

could  now  be  added.)  Reprinting  of  all  the  additional  supplementary  prefaces 
would  have  served  to  indicate  the  history  of  the  edition  and  would  have  retained 
some  useful  pieces  of  information  which  are  otherwise  dropped  out. 

The  stereotyped  paging  has  made  insertions  difficult,  but  text  and  footnotes 
indicate  some  additional  sources  from  which  material  has  been  incorporated, 
e.g.  Julicher’s  Itala-Luke  (1954);  V.  Martin,  Papyrus  Bodmer  II  (Geneva,  1956) 
covering  John  i-xiv  (but  not  later  supplement)  ;  0220,  covering  Rom.  iv.  and  v. 

Some  of  Dr  G.  D.  Kilpatrick’s  criticisms  of  the  seventeenth  Greek  edition  now 
appear  to  have  been  met.  The  minuscules  and  lectionaries  are  still  accounted 
small  beer  in  relation  to  ‘  the  great  MSS.  B  K  etc.’  The  introduction  of  additional 
symbols  in  the  later  editions  raises  the  question  of  the  continued  relevance  of  some 
of  the  earlier  ones  in  a  text  already  heavily  loaded.  At  p.  63*  line  20  ‘decision’ 
lacks  the  ‘d’;  on  p.  65*  part  of  a  T  (interpolation)  sign  has  failed  to  print  and 
a  square  (omission)  sign  is  missing.  At  p.  69*  a  clearer  description  of  the  use  of 
the  symbol  ©  is  called  for  and  the  ‘ete’s.*  of  the  note  on  A  and  ç  are  not  quite  fair 
to  the  successors  of  Lake  and  Ferrar.  The  frequent  entanglement  of  apparatus 
and  page  numbers  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  limit  of  satisfactory  reprinting 
is  being  reached.  To  mention  these  points  is  only  to  wish  that  a  good  general  purpose 
tool  of  the  N.T.  world  may,  in  future,  become  even  better. 

The  Latin  text  printed  is  that  of  the  1592  Clementine  edition  with  appara¬ 
tusgiving  the  variants  from  the  1593  and  1598  editions,  the  Sixtine  1590,  W(ords- 
worth) /W(hite),  Tischendorf  and  the  evidence  of  Codices  Amiatinus  and  Fuldensis. 
W/W  HI.  3  (1954)  is  apparently  not  used  and  is  not  mentioned  on  p.  ii.  In  the 
preface  (p.  viii)  Nestle  warns  the  reader  that  the  true  (W/W)  readings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  apparatus  and  not  in  his  text. 

In  view  of  the  current  interest  in  the  Reformers’  work  on  the  New  Testament, 
readers  of  New  Testament  Studies  will  be  glad  to  have  available  the  companion 
diglot  volume  which  prints  opposite  the  same  Greek  text  the  German  text  of 
Luther.  The  Greek  is  that  of  the  twenty-third  edition,  referred  to  above,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  German  preface.  Apart  from  minor  misprints,  the  German  is 
a  reprint  of  the  1935  edition  which  is  based  on  the  revised  edition  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church.  Account  is  also  taken  of  vols,  vi  and  vii  of  Die  Deutsche  Bibel 
m  the  definitive  Weimar  edition  (1929  and  1931).  The  preface  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Luther’s  work  and  development  as  a  translator  which  is  by  no  means 
irrelevant  in  the  modem  situation.  It  then  goes  on  to  indicate  how  the  readings 
of  various  editions  of  Luther’s  Bible  have  been  treated  in  the  apparatus  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  The  more  important  of  Luther’s  marginal  references  are  also 
included.  This  should  prove  a  useful  reprint.  i.  a.  moir 
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H  KAINH  AIA0HKH,  Second  Edition  (with  Revised  Critical  Apparatus). 
Edited  by  G.  D.  Kilpatrick.  (London:  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
1958.)  Pp.  xxviii  +  787.  8s.  6d. 

In  these  days  of  a  considerable  recrudescence  of  conservative  sentimentalism 
towards  the  biblical  text  on  the  part  of  theological  students,  it  is  good  that  the 
Bible  Society  should  have  revised  its  Greek  New  Testament  to  mark  its  150th  anni¬ 
versary.  This  revision  is  no  mere  reprint  of  the  first  edition  but  has  taken  account 
of  recent  biblical  studies  in  the  realization  that  informed  scholarship  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  contribution  to  make  to  the  modem  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
the  Bible. 

The  Society  has  been  fortunate  in  having  Dr  Erwin  Nestle’s  help  in  the  initial 
stages,  the  co-operation  of  various  well-known  scholars  on  special  subjects,  and 
Dr  G.  D.  Kilpatrick’s  guidance  in  the  preparation  and  final  editing  of  the  whole 
work. 

The  text  of  the  attractive  volume  now  produced  is  still  basically  that  of  Nestlc’s 
fourth  edition  (1904),  derived  from  Tischendorf,  Westcott  &  Hort  and  Weiss 
(i.e.  largely  from  K  B).  Notable  changes  are  at  Mark  x.  7,  where  the  full  O.T. 
quotation  is  restored  with  T.R.  as  against  K  B,  and  at  I  Thess.  iii.  2,  where  SkSkovov 
is  replaced  by  ouvEpyôv  with  D*  33  and  R.V.  margin. 

The  first  edition  apparatus  was  confined  to  indicating  variants  from  T.R.  and 
the  text  underlying  the  English  R.V.  Manuscript,  version  and  patristic  evidence 
is  now  included.  Fragmentary  papyri  are  noticed,  the  larger  45,  ^  46  and  ^  47 
have  been  rechecked,  while  the  new  Bodmer  papyms  (^  66)  of  John  is  reported  in 
considerable  detail.  The  main  uncials  and  quite  a  few  minuscules  are  quoted. 
Versions  given  special  attention  are  the  Latin,  Syriac  and  Egyptian.  Notable 
among  the  individual  Vulgate  codices  mentioned  is  the  ninth  century  Bamber- 
gensis  exhibiting  an  ‘Alcuin-text’.  Interesting  additions  to  Nestle’s  patristic  list 
are  Aphraates,  Basil  of  Caesarea  and  Victorinus.  Conjectures  are  occasionally 
mentioned  and  the  separately  published  Prospectus  refers  to  the  use  made  of  the 
work  of  English-speaking  scholars  (especially  Burkitt,  Turner,  Streeter,  Lake  and 
F.  C.  Grant). 

Some  minor  corrections  in  text  and  apparatus  have  been  noted:  p.  vii,  for  ‘904’ 
read  ‘  1904’;  p.  217  apparatus  second  last  line,  the  relationship  of  209  to  theft 
‘umbrella’  should  perhaps  be  clarified;  p.  306,  John  viii.  1 1,  after  àpàpTove  close 
bracket;  p.  346,  apparatus  third  line  and  sixth  line,  in  default  of  a  microfilm  check, 
it  may  be  noted  that  other  editors  report  the  readings  of  565  differently. 

Dr  Kilpatrick,  by  following  the  now  established  practice  of  printing  papyrus 
evidence  first  and  by  several  of  the  readings  adopted,  shows  evidence  of  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  K  B.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  for  the  discoveries  and  work  of  the  past  fifty  years 
at  least  compel  us  to  think  again  before  adopting  these  two  MSS.  as  norms.  On 
this  account  the  further  editions  spoken  of  in  the  preface  will  be  awaited  with 
interest.  The  supplementary  handbook  promised  on  p.  xxiii  should  prove  invaluable 
to  students  of  the  text  and  will  doubtless  bring  together  information  about  material 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  apparatus  which  is  not  otherwise  conveniently 
accessible.  i.  a.  moir 
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JEWISH  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
POST-APOSTOLIC  TIMES' 

The  words  ‘Jewish-Christian’  and  ‘Jewish  Christianity’  are  used  in  several 
different  senses  within  the  field  of  New  Testament  research.  Some  scholars — 
no  doubt  oneself  included  on  occasion — use  them  with  varying  significance 
in  the  same  article  or  book,  so  that  the  reader  is  either  led  astray,  or  discovers 
that  the  words  do  not  have  the  same  meaning  every  time  they  occur.  The 
aim  of  the  following  is  to  draw  attention  to  this  fact,  of  which  perhaps  not 
everyone  is  aware,  and  to  attempt  to  reach  a  clearer  usage  of  the  term 
Jewish  Christianity;  and  I  shall  therefore  now  try  to  formulate  and  answer 
certain  questions  that  may  throw  light  on  the  conditions  described  by  the 
terms  in  question,  and  on  the  use  of  these  terms. 

I 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  we  can  learn  anything  about 
primitive  Jewish  Christianity,  that  is,  about  the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
other  Palestinian  churches  in  the  period  before  a.d.  70,  from  sources  other 
than  the  New  Testament  writings.  We  therefore  put  the  following  simple 
question  :  What  information  can  we  gather  as  to  primitive  Jewish  Christianity 
with  the  help  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Jewish  Christianity  in  the  post- 
apostolic  period?  And  in  order  to  answer  this  question  in  the  limited  time  at 
our  disposal,  we  will  consider  three  separate  questions:  (i)  Did  primitive 
Jewish  Christianity  survive  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70?  (2)  Do 
the  Pseudo-Clementine  writings  contain  a  reliable  account  of  primitive 
Jewish  Christianity?  (3)  Can  we  get  back  to  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  by 
way  of  the  so-called  Jewish-Christian  gospels? 

The  first  question  is:  Did  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  survive  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70?  In  his  History  of  the  Church  {H.E.  iii,  5,  3) 
Eusebius  says  that  the  members  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  by  means  of  a 
prophecy  made  to  those  most  esteemed  among  them  in  a  revelation,  were 
commanded  to  leave  the  city  and  settle  in  a  town  in  Peraea  called  Pella. 
And  when  these  holy  ones  had  left  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  land  of  Judaea, 
the  Jews  were  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the  Lord.  This  emigration  of  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  adherents  of  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  historical  fact,*  although  it  seems  obvious  that  we  here  have  an  edifying 
*  Presidential  Address  to  S.N.T.S.  delivered  at  Norwich,  8  September  1959. 

H.  J.  Lawlor,  Eusebiam  (Oxford,  1912),  pp.  28-34,  sissumes  Eusebius’  and  Epiphanius’  source 
for  this  to  have  been  Hegesippus.  This  assumption  is  attacked  in  the  criticism  of  Lawlor’s  conception 
of  Hegesippus’  work  put  forward  by  me  in  an  article  on  Papias  to  be  published  in  H.  T.R. 
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Story  designed  to  show  that  the  Jews  were  not  visited  by  the  wrath  of  God 
until  the  Jewish  Christians  had  escaped.^ 

If  this  story  is  accepted  as  historically  correct,  it  explains  the  existence  of 
so-called  Jewish  Christians  in  this  area  at  a  later  period,  but  this  very  fact 
may  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  story.  Acceptance  of  it  disregards 
the  fact  that  flight  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  fugitives  settle  elsewhere: 
many  ancient  emigrations  lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  ended  with  a  return:* 
for  example,  the  flight  of  the  infant  Jesus  and  his  parents,  of  the  members  of 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  after  the  persecution  connected  with  Stephen,  and 
of  the  apostle  Peter  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  It  must  at  all  events 
be  stressed  that  no  one  maintains  that  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  continued 
to  exist  in  Pella;  on  the  contrary,  something  quite  different — a  heretical  form 
of  Jewish  Christianity — arose  among  the  emigrants,  Schoeps  terms  this  a 
paradox  in  world  history.*  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  say  that  the  story 
of  the  flight  of  the  Jewish  Christians  is  not  historical.*  With  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  authority 
and  significance  for  the  whole  Church,  vanished  for  ever.  The  Jewish 
Christianity  to  be  found  later  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  including  Pella,  is  of  a 
new  type,  having  no  connexion  with  primitive  Jewish  Christianity. 

We  now  come  to  our  second  question  :  Do  the  Pseudo-Clementine  writings 
give  a  reliable  account  of  primitive  Jewish  Christianity?  On  the  face  of  it  this 
novel,  or  rather  vjÆuSfiç  Icrropla  about  the  earliest  history  of  Christianity 
before  Paul,  with  Peter  as  the  chief  character,  here  regarded  as  a  missionary 
to  the  heathen,  is  quite  untrustworthy.  Like  Jewish  writings  of  the  type  of 
Aristeas  and  III  Macc.,  it  is  neither  historically  reliable,  nor  intended  to  be 
so  ;  it  is  merely  intended  to  look  plausible.  It  also  resembles  them  in  that  the 
doctrines  it  states  are  so  general  that  they  are  difficult  to  date.®  We  have  here 
a  parallel  to  the  high  priest  Eleazar’s  remarks  on  the  Jewish  laws  as  to  food 
(Aristeas  §§  130-69),  and  the  Jewish  translators’  statements  as  to  the  ideal 
king  (Aristeas  §§  187-292),  which  are  not  made  ad  hoc,  but  presuppose  a 
tradition  ;  so  that  the  important  but  difficult  question  is  why  the  writer  has 
chosen  to  put  forward  those  particular  traditional  views  at  that  moment  of 
time,  and  for  those  readers;  in  the  case  of  the  Pseudo-Clementine  writings 
we  must  ask  why  the  author,  the  editors,  and  the  translator  have  chosen  to 
set  down  such  traditions  as  the  remarks  on  the  True  Prophet  and  on  the  true 

^  Cf.  another  theme,  that  only  when  the  righteous  man  (in  this  case  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord) 
is  dead,  will  Jerusalem  perish  (Eusebius  H.E.  n,  23,  19-20).  Cf.  ‘Discours  d’adieu  etc.’.  Mélange 
Maurice  Goguel  (Neuchâtel-Paris,  1950),  p.  160,  note  3. 

*  See  F.  H.  Cramer,  ‘Expubion  of  Astrologers  from  Ancient  Rome’,  Classica  et  Mediaevalia,  xii 
(»95«).  PP-  9-50. 

*  H.  J.  Schoeps,  Theologie  und  Geschichte  des  Judenchristentums  (Tübingen,  1949),  p-  270. 

*  Cf.  G.  Strecker,  Das  Judenchristentum  in  den  Pseudoklementinen  (T.U.  vol.  70,  1958),  pp.  229-3I1 
S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  Church  (London,  1951),  pp-  16^73,  263-4- 

*  See  Moses  Hadas’s  important  articles  on  and  editions  of  Aristeas  and  III  Macc.  (Harper  and 
Brothers,  1951  and  1953).  See  now  also  G.  Zuntz,  ‘Aristeas  Studies’  I  and  II,  J.  Sem.  Stud,  iv,  1 
(1959),  21-36;  IV,  2  (1959),  109-26. 
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and  fake  pericopes  at  that  particular  time  and  in  that  particular  connexion. 
Obviously  it  was  not  the  author’s  aim  to  codify  the  opinions  of  past  ages  for 
the  benefit  of  modem  scholars.  It  therefore  seems  unfortunate  to  begin  by 
distinguishing  sources,  before  the  ‘Sitz  im  Leben’  of  the  work  is  clearly 
understood.  The  latest  reconsiderations  of  the  sources  of  Aristeas  indicate  to 
my  mind  the  need  for  caution  in  dealing  with  the  sources  of  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  writings. 

But  to  return  to  our  question.  There  is  not  time  here  for  a  satisfactory 
discussion  of  source  classification  in  the  Pseudo-Clementine  writings;  our  aim 
must  be  to  investigate  whether  the  sources — held  by  many  to  be  ancient — 
behind  the  writings  take  us  back  to  primitive  Jewish  Christianity.  Some  of 
the  dogmas  stressed  by  Schoeps^  in  the  original  work  (G)  have  been  the 
subject  of  research  which  may  help  us.  In  an  article,  ‘La  circoncision,  le 
baptême  et  l’autorité  du  décret  apostolique  (Actes  xv.  28  sq.)  dans  les  milieux 
judéo-chrétiens  des  Pseudo-Clémentines’,*  Molland  has  shown  that  in  the 
Jewish-Christian  circles  from  which  the  Pseudo-Clementine  writings  issued 
there  was  no  question  of  circumcision,  but  only  of  baptism.  The  doctrine  of 
the  True  Prophet  has  been  discussed  by  Cerfaux  in  his  article  ‘Le  Vrai 
Prophète  des  Clémentines’,*  where  he  assumes  that  it  was  originally  an 
apologetic  application  of  Deuteronomy’s  prophecy  of  the  coming  Prophet, 
round  which  have  collected  other  fragments  of  heretical  origin. 

These  articles  do  not  merely  show  that  the  doctrines  they  discuss  are  not 
primitive  Jewish-Christian;  they  also  make  it  plain  that  the  way  ahead  in 
research  into  the  Pseudo-Clementine  writings  and  Jewish  Christianity  lies, 
not  in  the  somewhat  undifferentiated  classification  of  sources,  but  in  applying 
the  same  historical-critical  method  and  strict  accuracy  to  these  adjacent 
fields  as  to  the  New  Testament  writings,  in  order  to  understand  the  individual 
texts  and  to  grasp  them  as  a  whole.  I  wish  that  my  New  Testament  colleagues 
would  begin  to  write  commentaries  on  the  patristic  writings,  which  are  of 
importance  to  New  Testament  studies,  so  that  one  might  get  to  the  bottom 
of  these  texts  and  their  problems.  The  constructions  would  then  be  fewer, 
but  built  on  a  better  foundation. 

But  some  will  perhaps  be  cautious  of  so  audacious  an  idea.  Some  years 
ago,  I  was  being  shown  the  Greek  agora  in  Athens,  where  a  whole  district  of 
the  city  has  had  to  make  way  for  the  excavation  of  this  site,  with  its  buildings 
from  the  time  of  Athens’  greatness  ;  our  knowledgeable  and  witty  guide  told 
us  that  there  had  also  been  some  talk  of  digging  under  the  railway  to  Piraeus, 

*  Sec  the  above-mentioned  book  by  Schocps,  and  also  Aus  frühchristlicher  (Tübingen,  1950), 
and  Urgemeinde,  Judenchristentum,  Gnosis  (Tübingen,  1956),  and  several  articles.  Schoeps  has  modified 
his  original  opinions  on  some  (Mints,  but  methodically  there  is  no  change. 

*  Studio  Theologica,  tx  (1955),  1-39,  see  pp.  8-25.  Molland’s  critical  examination  has  to  some 
extent  been  antici[>ated  by  earlier  investigations;  these  are  attacked  by  Schoeps  in  Theologie,  etc., 
who  takes  his  stand  on  what  is  generally  accepted  as  being  Jewish-Christian! 

*  Recherches  de  Science  religieuse,  xvni  (1928),  143-63,  reprinted  in  Recueil  Lucien  Cerfaux  (Gembloux, 
•954)1  •.  30»-t9. 
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and  continuing  on  the  other  side  of  it,  in  order  to  complete  this  great  excava¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  sure  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea.  Up  to  now,  he  said,  we 
have  always  been  able  to  assume  that  the  buildings  we  could  not  find  lay  in 
the  area  that  had  not  yet  been  excavated.  But  if  we  start  digging  there  as 
well,  then  where  are  we  going  to  put  them? 

Our  third  question  is:  Can  we  get  back  to  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  by 
way  of  the  so-called  Jewish-Christian  gospels?  In  the  case  of  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  writings,  we  have  to  try  to  make  our  way  back  to  the  second 
century — if  we  can — by  means  of  a  complicated  classification  of  sources, 
about  which  no  two  scholars  are  in  complete  agreement.  But  here  matters 
are  different. 

The  Jewish-Christian  gospels  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  second  century, 
but  only  fragments  of  them  have  survived,  and  the  traditions  concerning 
them  are  of  very  mixed  value.  The  latest  discussion  of  the  three  gospels — the 
Gospel  of  the  Nazaraeans,  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  and  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews — is  that  by  Vielhauer  in  the  third  edition  of 
Hennecke’s  Neutestamentlicke  Apokryphen,  which  has  just  been  published.* 
A  study  of  the  surviving  fragments  of  these  Jewish-Christian  gospels  will 
show  that  they  contain  occasional  syncretistic  or  heretical  features,  but  not 
the  special  dogmas  which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  Jewish-Christian  circles. 
Vielhauer’s  work  deserves  praise.  There  is,  however,  one  point  to  which  I 
must  add  a  few  critical  remarks.  As  proof  of  the  Jewish-Christian  character 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  Vielhauer  cites  the  importance 
attached  in  it  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  since  according  to  the  New 
Testament  (Gal.  ii  and  Acts  xv;  xxi.  i8ff.)  and  Hegesippus  (Eusebius  H.E. 
II,  23,  4-18)  James  represented  a  strict  form  of  Jewish  Christianity,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  assumption  by 
Vielhauer  is  not  supported  either  by  Gal.  ii,  or  by  Acts  xv  and  xxi.  i8ff., 
where  James  takes  a  different  view  from  the  Judaistic  opponents;  and  the 
text  of  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius  is  corrupt.®  In  the  revelation  to  James  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  preserved  in  Jerome  {De  vir.  ill.  2),  Vielhauer  finds  James 
described  as  the  first  witness,  and  thus  as  the  most  important  evidence  for  the 
Resurrection;  this  reading,  however,  is  not  based  on  the  text,  but  on  an 
application  to  it  of  Holl’s  interpretation  of  I  Cor.  xv.  i  ff.® 

*  Edgar  Hennecke,  NeuUstamentliche  Apohyphen,  etc.,  3rd  ed.,  edited  by  W.  Schnecmelcher 
(Tübingen,  1959),  i, 

^  Cf.  Paulus  und  die  Heilsgesckichte  (Aarhus-Copenhagen,  1954),  pp.  105-11  ;  226-37. 

*  Karl  HoU,  ‘Der  Kirchenbegriff  des  Paulus  in  seinem  Verhältnis  zu  dem  der  Urgemeinde’, 
Ges.  Aufsätze  zfer  Kirchengeschichte  (Tübingen,  1928),  n,  44-67,  especially  pp.  45-54;  cf.  Paulus  und  die 
Heilsgeschichte,  pp.  282  ff. — The  strongest  description  of  the  place  of  James  in  the  Salvation  story  is 
to  be  found  in  the  newly  discovered  Gospel  of  Thomas.  Vielhauer  stresses  this  passage,  Logion  12, 
as  a  remarkable  parallel.  Parallel  is  hardly  the  right  term,  as  the  passage  is  far  stronger  than  the 
text  in  the  Gosjjel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  more  like  the  statements  made  about  James  m 
the  corrupt  Hegesippus  quotation  in  Eusebius  H.E.  ii,  23,  5  ff.  See  Paulus  und  die  Heilsgeschtchte, 
p.  108,  note  76,  and  p.  109,  note  83.  For  parallels  to  the  statement  about  James  in  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas,  see  Ginzberg,  The  Legends  of  the  Jews  (Philadelphia,  1947),  v,  67-8,  especially  the  passages 
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These  considerations  make  it  clear  that  the  fragments  of  the  so-called 
Jewish-Christian  gospels  do  not  contain  Jewish-Christian  features  linking 
them  with  primitive  Jewish  Christianity.  Even  though  the  occasion  of  the 
quotations  as  a  rule  has  little  or  no  connexion  with  this,  it  is  important  to 
establish  this  negative  point  because  it  illustrates  the  nature  of  our  material, 
and  stresses  the  difficulty  of  drawing  certain  often-drawn  conclusions  from 
such  un-positive  matter. 

II 

The  question  we  have  asked,  whether  we  can  learn  anything  about  primitive 
Jewish  Christianity  from  sources  other  than  the  New  Testament  writings, 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Primitive  Jewish  Christianity  ceased  to 
exist  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  neither  the  Pseudo-Clementine 
writings  nor  the  so-called  Jewish-Christian  gospels  take  us  back  to  it.  In 
what  has  hitherto  been  said,  we  have  cautiously  accepted  a  conception  of 
primitive  Jewish  Christianity  in  which  circumcision  and  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  are  taken  to  be  the  distinguishing  marks  ;  but  this  is  of  course 
not  the  only  pK)Ssible  interpretation  of  primitive  Jewish  Christianity,  and  in 
my  opinion  not  the  right  one.  In  the  first  case  we  have  a  religion  that  does 
not  take  its  rise  in  Jesus,  but — as  is  typical  of  Hegel’s  philosophy — becomes 
Christianity  only  by  a  perdßaCTis  els  ôAAo  yévoç.  But  if  Christianity  had  a 
character  of  its  own  from  the  beginning,  we  get  a  historically  probable  blend 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements,  in  which  the  decisive  factor  is  Jesus  Christ, 
and  which  is  therefore  from  the  start  a  new  religion,  Christianity. 

Hitherto,  the  obscurity  surrounding  Jewish  Christianity  has  helped  to 
support  the  theory  that  Christianity  was  a  Jewish  sect  from  the  beginning. 

According  to  Eusebius,  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  continued  in  the  East 
Jordan  region.  And  the  Pseudo-Clementine  writings  and  the  so-called 
Jewish-Christian  gospels  bore  witness  that  Jewish-Christian  communities  of 
this  kind  had  survived,  and  had  expressed  their  special  doctrines  in  these  Ij 

writings.  If  we  have  been  right  in  arguing  that  the  later  so-called  Jewish 
Christianity  was  not  a  continuation  of  primitive  Jewish  Christianity,  and  that 
the  literary  productions  of  so-called  Jewish-Christian  circles  likewise  have  no 
connexion  with  primitive  Jewish  Christianity,  we  must  next  ask  whence,  in 
that  case,  the  later  Jewish  Christianity  had  its  origin. 

There  is  a  conception  of  late  Judaism  and  early  Christianity  that  attaches 
great  importance  to  gnosticism.  It  will  not  be  discussed  here,  for  several 
reasons,  the  most  important  being  that  we  are  investigating  the  meaning  of 
a  concept — ‘Jewish  Christianity’ — ^with  many  different  senses,  and  it  will  not 
help  us  to  introduce  another,  equally  complicated  concept  into  the  investiga-  ;  j 

j 

showing  that  the  world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  or  the  Messiah.  Cf.  also 

Hermas  VÙ.  ii,  4,  i  ,  on  the  Church  :  6tà  toCtitiv  6  kôoiio;  Kccrnpriodr)  with  Dibelius’  note  in  Lietzmann’s  i| 

Handbuch,  Ergänzungsband,  p.  45a.  ■  i 
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tion.  The  doctrine  of  our  schooldays  still  holds  good,  that  one  cannot  solve 
an  equation  with  two  unknown  quantities. 

Apart  from  the  already  rejected  view  that  it  derives  from  primitive 
Jewish  Christianity,  the  possibilities  seem  to  be  either  that  the  later  so-called 
Jewish  Christianity  derives  from  the  Jewish  religious  community,  as  Marcel 
Simon  has  attempted  to  prove  in  hb  valuable  book  Verus  Israel^  or  that  it 
resulted  from  an  internal  development  of  the  Church.  These  two  possibilities 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  clear 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  the  result  of  Jewish  missionary  activity,  or 
whether  the  adoption  of  Jewish  customs  originated  in  an  internal  church 
development. 

The  latter  possibility  has  become  more  probable  since  the  recent  publica¬ 
tion  of  Danielou’s  Théologie  du  Judéo-Christianisme^  in  which  the  term  ‘Jewish 
Christianity’  b  used  to  describe  the  earliest  phase  of  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Daniélou  points  out  that  the  word  can  be  used  in  three  different 
ways:  it  can  be  used  first  of  what  we  have  here  called  primitive  Jewish 
Chrbtianity — though  Daniélou  is  rather  of  the  Tübingen  school — secondly, 
of  a  group  half-way  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  such  as  the 
Ebionites,  and  lastly,  of  a  Christian  way  of  thinking  which  does  not  spring 
from  a  connexion  with  the  Jewbh  religious  community,  but  which  expresses 
itself  in  borrowed  Jewish  forms.  In  this  wider  sense  even  the  apostle  Paul  is 
a  Jewish  Christian.  Jewish  Chrbtianity  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  not  only 
among  Jews  who  have  become  Christians,  but  also  among  Gentile  Christians, 
for  in  all  missionary  work  there  is  a  long  interval  of  time  between  the  first 
establishing  of  the  gospel  in  a  new  nation,  and  the  expression  of  the  gospel 
in  the  terms  of  that  nation’s  civilization.® 

Daniélou’s  work  b  valuable,  and  deserves  detailed  discussion.  But  I  must 
add  that  I  disagree  with  him  in  many  particulars,  and  as  regards  method. 
As  obvious  improvements,  I  may  mention  that  we  avoid  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  has  hitherto  been  an  important,  but  undoubtedly  wrong  factor 
in  the  earliest  history  of  the  (.Ihurch.*  We  learn  that  we  must  go  back  to 
Judaism  in  order  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  earliest  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  development.  And  it  is  refreshing  to  see  both  heretical 
Jewish  Christianity  and  gnos'.iri?m  treated  as  elements  in  the  history  of  the 
Church — not  merely  as  a  basb  on  which  ‘Christianity’  was  formed  and 

^  Verus  Israel  (Paris,  1948,  Bibl.  des  Écoles  Françaises  d’Athènes  et  de  Rome,  Fasc.  166).  Simon 
first  bases  his  opinion  on  a  missionary  Judaism  which  to  my  mind  never  existed  (cf.  Paulus  und  die 
Heilsgeschichle,  pp.  259-65),  and  secondly,  underestimates  the  importance  of  the  internal  Church 
debate  as  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Law.  This  debate  I  regard  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to 
a  new  interest  in  the  Jewish  attitude  to  the  Law,  and  with  it  the  adoption  of  Jewish  customs  and 
doctrines,  or  conversion  to  the  Jewish  religious  community.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  Judaism  during  the  persecutions  which  Simon  also  discusses. 

*  Histoire  des  doctrines  chrétiennes  avant  Nicie,  vol.  i  (Tournai,  1958). 

*  Daniélou  peints  out  that  it  is  Gopjelt,  in  hb  book  Christentum  und  Judentum  (Gütersloh,  1954) 
who  has  demonstrated  the  significance  of  thb  Jewish  Chrbtianity. 

*  As  for  instance  in  Bultmann’s  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Tübingen,  1948-53),  pp.  64-182- 
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produced,  but  also  as  spheres  that  were  themselves  influenced  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  life  and  movement  of  the  great  Church. 

Daniélou’s  use  of  the  term  ‘Jewish  Christianity’  for  the  earliest  Church  is 
easily  understandable  as  a  provocative  challenge  to  the  earlier  view  of  the 
quesdon,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  Hamack’s  opinion.  But  we  can 
hardly  continue  to  use  it,  because  the  word  is  already  charged  with  associa¬ 
tions  which  it  would  be  difflcult  to  avoid  in  the  new  usage.  The  fundamental 
truth  that  the  earliest  Church  was  determined  by  its  origin  in  Judaism 
must  be  related  to  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  its  members  were  Gen¬ 
tiles.  The  Jewish-Christian  missionaries  of  the  first  generation  set  a  Jewish- 
Christian  stamp  on  the  Gentile  Church. 

We  must  therefore  consider  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Gentile  Church 
towards  the  Old  Testament  Jewish  features  of  the  ecclesiastical  inheritance 
from  the  Jewish-Christian  apostles.  From  the  beginning  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  Bible.  It  is  the  source  of  the  arguments  used  by  Jesus  in  his  discussions 
with  the  Jews,  and  it  is  used  by  the  first  disciples  in  dealing  with  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles,  as  we  see  in  Acts.  We  find  the  same  thing  in  the  epistles  of  Paul. 
The  Christians  have  the  same  Bible  as  the  Jews,  but  the  latter  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it  properly,  as  is  shown  particularly  by  the  religion  of  the  Law,  and  its 
justification  by  works.  From  the  start  the  Old  Testament  was  a  Christian  book, 
the  revelation  of  God.  There  may  thus  be  Jewish  traditions  in  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  this  Christian  book,  just  as  there  may  be  in  the  Christian  life 
of  the  apostolic  churches.  This  is  something  that  is  taken  for  granted,  accepted 
without  conscious  awareness,  and  therefore  not  discussed,  until  the  Church 
of  the  Gentiles  begins  to  develop  a  Gentile-Christian  theology  and  practice. 

But  it  must  here  be  emphasized  that  this  struggle  to  create  a  Gentile- 
Christian  theology  and  piety  gave  great  support  to  Old  Testament  Jewish 
features  which  had  not  been  stressed  to  this  extent,  or  in  this  way,  by  the 
apostles.  As  early  as  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Galatians  we  see  these  Gentile 
Christians  showing  more  zeal  for  the  Law  than  did  the  Jewish  Christians,  not 
to  mention  Paul;  they  were  willing  to  be  circumcised  and  to  undertake  to 
keep  the  whole  Mosaic  Law  in  order  to  belong  to  Christ.  In  Acts  the  Gentile- 
Christian  Luke  lays  great  stress  on  the  connexion  between  the  Church  and 
Judaism.  We  see  how  Christianity  takes  its  rise  in  Judaism,  and  how  it  is 
forced  to  break  away  because  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  This  separation  is 
not  the  work  of  man  :  it  is  God  who  step  by  step  directs  and  determines  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Christian  leaders.  Thus  nothing  takes  place  that  is  not 
due  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  to  a  revelation  showing  what  is  to 
be  done.  Faltering  and  reluctant,  the  disciples  and  apostles  are  compelled  to 
go  to  the  Gentiles,  or  to  seek  new  mission  fields.^ 

*  Although  the  talk  of  rcjudaization  is  right  enough  in  theory,  we  must  be  cautious  in  applying 
It  to  the  gospeb.  Matthew  in  particular  has  features  which  arc  generally  taken  to  be  rcjudaization, 
but  which  can  more  probably  be  attributed  to  Jesus’  conflict  with  the  Jews  about  the  relation  between 
the  Mosaic  law  and  the  will  of  God. 
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In  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  which  to  Daniélou  is  the  Jewish- 
Ghristian  era  of  the  Church,  we  find  in  several  points  the  same  emphasis  on 
Old  Testament  Jewish  features,  not,  be  it  noted,  as  being  Jewish,  but  on  the 
contrary  as  being  truly  Christian.  Just  as  the  Galatians  were  more  zealous 
for  the  Law  than  was  their  Jewish-Christian  apostle,  so  we  find  in  this  later 
generation  of  Gentile  Christians  a  similar  zeal  to  fulfil  the  New  Law  and  live 
according  to  a  nomistic  Christianity.  True,  neither  circumcision  nor  Pharisaic 
obedience  to  the  Law  is  required,  but  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  good 
works  in  the  Jewish  sense  that  the  distance  from  the  apostles  and  their  age  is 
strikingly  clear.^ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Galatians,*  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  may  be  that  the 
Church’s  Bible  is  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  with  its  greater 
stress  on  the  Law,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  New  Testament  writings 
were  added  to  this  first  Christian  canon.  Even  after  the  two  Covenants  were 
united  in  the  canon  of  the  Church  there  was  tension  between  them,  which 
has  revealed  itself  time  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  attitude 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  to  the  Law  could  be  forgotten,  and  this  was  not,  as 
has  been  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  Church,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Judaism.  It  seems  to  be  possible  in  any  age  for  Old  Testament  features, 
interpreted  without  reference  to  Jesus’  and  the  apostles’  fight  against  justifi¬ 
cation  by  works  of  the  Law,  to  be  regarded  as  true  Christianity.  Perhaps 
Tertullian’s  assertion:  anima  naturaliter  Christiana  should  be  changed  to  the 
more  probable:  anima  naturaliter  Judaica. 

As  an  example  of  later  Gentile-Christian  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  may 
I  remind  you  of  Macaulay’s  description  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  in  his 
History  of  England.^  I  do  not  know  whether  the  description  is  accurate,  and 
perhaps  I  should  also  mention  that  this  section  of  his  History  of  England  is 
about  Scotland,  but  at  all  events  Macaulay  says  of  Crawford  :  ‘  He  had  a  text 
from  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Prophets  ready  for  every  occasion.  He  filled  the 
despatches  with  allusions  to  Ishmael  and  Hagar,  Hannah  and  Eli,  Elijah, 
Nehemiah,  and  Zerubbabel,  and  adorned  his  oratory  with  quotations  from 
Ezra  and  Haggai.  It  is  a  circumstance  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  that,  in  all  the  mass  of  the 
writing  which  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  word  indicating  that 
he  had  ever  in  his  life  heard  of  the  New  Testament.’ 

For  the  Gentile  Church  in  the  second  century  the  Old  Testament  had  a 
special  significance  which  later  ages  have  had  no  need  to  remember.  This 
significance  is  connected  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  past,  age  was  synonymous 
with  authority.  When  a  Jewish  apologist  was  trying  to  maintain  his  people 

*  See  T.  F.  Torrance,  The  Doctrine  of  Grace  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Exlinburgh,  1948),  and  his 
remarks  on  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  first  Gentile  Christians  in  understanding  the  New 
Testament  message,  pp.  135-41. 

*  Cf.  Paulus  und  die  Heilsgeschichte,  pp.  1 22-6. 

*  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  (1866),  vol.  in,  ch.  xin,  p.  24. 
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in  the  religion  of  their  fathers  he  pointed  out  that  Moses  was  far  older  than 
all  the  Greek  sages.  This  proof  of  age  was  taken  over  by  the  Christians  from 
the  Jews:  Christianity  is  older  than  all  other  religions  and  revelations.  It  was 
established  at  the  creation  of  the  world  :  in  the  beginning,  i.e.  in  Christ,  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  It  is  difficult  now  at  this  point  of  time  to 
visualize  how  effective  the  Christian  teaching  would  have  been  without  the 
Old  Testament. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  also  in  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  that  the  apostles 
and  their  tradition  gain  importance.  It  was  a]X)stles  such  as  Paul,  and  not 
the  twelve  earliest  disciples,  that  had  brought  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  ;  but 
in  the  post-apostolic  period  the  Gentile  churches  took  over  the  Jewish- 
Christian  gospels — presumably  one  by  one — containing  the  Palestinian 
tradition  of  the  twelve  earliest  disciples  who  followed  Jesus.  And  these 
disciples,  who  had  been  sent  out  into  Israel,  and  only  a  few  of  whom  had 
worked  outside  Palestine,  were  now  regarded  by  the  Gentile  churches  as 
apostles  to  the  Gentiles,  as  those  who  in  Jerusalem  divided  the  world  among 
them  and  set  forth  to  preach  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  find  the 
Gentile-Christian  bishop  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  whose  very  name  betrays  his 
origin  among  the  heathen  of  North  Phrygia,  collecting  traditions  from 
Palestine,  and  about  the  Palestinian  disciples  of  Jesus,  for  use  in  his  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  words  of  the  Lord. 

While  the  earliest  Church  had  no  doubt  that  the  apostles  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  a  new  feature  in  the  post-apostolic 
period,  in  that  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  are  given  a 
connexion  with  the  priesthood  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Jesus  himself, 
with  his  disciples,  had  wandered  in  those  parts  of  it  to  which  only  priests 
were  admitted  {Oxyrhynchos  Papyri,  vol.  v,  1907,  no.  840),  and  only  James 
might  enter  the  Temple  (according  to  Hegesippus,  in  Eusebius  H.E.  ii,  23, 
5),  while  John  ‘who  leant  back  on  the  Lord’s  breast,  was  a  priest,  wearing 
the  sacerdotal  plate’  (according  to  Polycrates’  letter  in  Eusebius  H.E.  iii, 
31,  3).  Thus  the  new  Covenant  is  linked  with  the  old,  the  Old  Testament 
service  in  the  temple  with  the  Christian  leaders  of  the  earliest  age,  from  whom 
the  Christian  bishops  and  presbyters  trace  their  descent. 

And  not  only  does  the  Church  claim  its  own  ancestry  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  Judaism;  it  maintains  that  the  same  applies  to  the  heretics:  they  also  are 
related  to  the  Jewish  sects.  As  far  back  as  Irenaeus,  perhaps  even  as  far  as 
Justin,  in  his  lost  treatise  against  the  heretics,  the  Church  Fathers  traced  the 
ancestry  of  the  heretics  by  deriving  one  heresy  from  another;  in  the  same  way, 
the  heresies  of  the  day  were  from  an  early  date  linked  with  the  Jewish  parties 
or  heresies.  This  learned  hypothesis  of  the  Fathers  has  recently  been  revived 
in  connexion  with  the  Qumran  finds. 
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The  significance  of  these  finds  extends  also  to  the  research  into  the  late 
Jewish  writings  hitherto  known  as  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha.  For  one 

thing,  a  theory  has  arisen  connecting  some  of  these  writings  with  the  Qumran 

sect,  and  seeing  them  as  expressions  of  the  doctrines  and  life  of  that  com¬ 
munity.^  For  another,  the  possibility  has  been  put  forward  by  Daniélou  and 
others,  that  a  number  of  writings  hitherto  held  to  be  Jewish  may  now  be 
regarded  as  Jewish-Christian.  Formerly  it  was  assumed  that  these  late 
Jewish  writings  had  been  adapted  by  Christians,  so  that  their  present  form 
was  due  partly  to  the  original  Jewish  authors,  partly  to  the  later  Christian 
editors.  The  new  hypothesis  is  that  they  were  written  by  Jewish-Christian 
authors,  so  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  elements  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
two  separate  stages  in  the  creation  of  the  writings,  but  as  characteristics 
present  from  the  beginning.  Whether  scholars  have  tried  to  consign  late 
Jewish  writings  to  the  Qumran  sect,  or  to  attribute  them  to  Jewish-Christian 
authors,  the  result  has  been  valuable  observations;  but  as  yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  scholarship  as  a  whole  has  accepted  these  new  views. 

It  would  of  course  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  Jewish  Christianity  if 
the  number  of  Jewish-Christian  texts,  hitherto  so  small,  could  be  increased. 
And  it  may  seem  hazardous  to  say  anything  about  this  research  while  it  is 
still  in  progress.  But  since  this  tendency  touches  on  our  subject — a  working 
definition  of  the  term  ‘Jewish  Christianity’ — the  question  must  be  men¬ 
tioned,  and  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether  the  material  so  badly  needed  in 
this  field  is  to  be  gained  here.  This  must  be  said,  despite  the  fact  that  with 
our  present  scanty  material  the  subject  of  Jewish  Christianity  will  continue 
to  be  a  mystery — unless,  of  course,  we  improve  our  methods,  and  concentrate 
on  what  it  is  f>ossible  for  us  to  learn,  rather  than  on  what  we  would  like  to 
learn. 

Since  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  limited,  I  will  substantiate  this  doubt  as  to 
the  Jewish-Christian  origin  of  the  apocryphal  writings  by  taking  a  single 
example,  namely  Daniélou’s  book.  On  p.  21  of  that  work  the  following 
criteria  are  given  for  determining  whether  writings  are  Jewish-Christian: 
(  I  )  The  chronology  :  does  it  belong  to  the  period  between  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  and  approximately  the  middle  of  the  second  century?  (2)  The 
literary  style:  does  it  contain  the  late  Jewish  literary  forms  now  known  to  us 
from  Qumran?  (3)  The  dogmatic  criterion  (‘le  critère  doctrinal’):  do  we 
find  the  characteristic  Jewish-Christian  categories,  especially  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic? 

*  As  a  single  example,  and  as  regards  a  single  work,  I  may  mention  the  recently  concluded 
research  by  Marc  Philonenko,  ‘  Les  Interpolations  chrétiennes  des  Testaments  des  E)ouze  Patriarches 
et  les  Manuscrits  de  Qpumrân’,  i-ii,  Rev.  d’Hist.  et  de  Philos.  Relig.  (1958),  pp.  309-43  and  (1959). 
pp.  14-38.  A  warning  against  the  above-mentioned  tendency  is  given  by  ^nt  Noack,  ‘Qumran 
and  the  Book  of  Jubilees’,  Svensk  exeg.  drsbok  xxn-xxiii  (1957-8),  191-207. 
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The  danger  in  extending  the  conception  of ‘Jewish  Christianity’  with  the 

aid  of  such  criteria^  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  easily  end  in  making  every¬ 
thing  Jewish-Christian.  There  is  nothing  else  left.  In  other  words,  we  have 
a  parallel  to  the  research  into  gnosticism,  where  insufficiently  defined  limits 

allow  everything  to  be  included  as  gnostic.  Even  the  opponents  of  the  move¬ 

ment,  such  as  Paul  and  Plotinus,  are  declared  to  be  gnostics. 

Daniélou  has  with  great  erudition  succeeded  in  describing  a  whole  period 
as  Jewish-Christian  by  demonstrating  its  origin  in  the  undisputed  Jewish 
Christianity  of  the  earliest  Church,  its  extensive  inheritance  of  Jewish  or 
Jewish-Christian  features,  and  the  many  interconnexions  that  seem  to  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  of  the  conception.  But  the  disparity  between  the  various 
writings,  and  the  demonstrable  connexions  between  the  time  of  the  apostles 
and  this  period,  and  again  between  the  latter  and  the  succeeding  Fathers, 
show  that  what  we  have  is  a  picture  of  a  period  and  a  setting  with  certain 
features  in  common,  but  not  a  distinct  movement  that  can  be  given  so 
definite  a  name  as  ‘Jewish  Christianity’.  And  if  this  is  so,  then  this  phase  of 
Church  history  must  be  called  by  another  name. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  clear  rules,  that  will  be  generally  acceptable,  for 
distinguishing  between  what  is  commonly  known  as  Jewish  and  Hellenistic, 
Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian,  Jewish-Christian  and  Gentile-Christiap.  An 
instance  is  the  discussion  as  to  whether  something  is  Hellenistic  or  Jewish.* 
Moreover,  it  is  confusing  that  Hellenistic  features,  taken  over  by  Judaism  in 
certain  spheres,  should  have  been  described  as  Jewish.  If  we  then  continue  to 
assume  Jewish  influence  in  every  case  where  these  Jewish-Hellenistic  features 
occur,  without  considering  that  they  may  have  been  taken  over  directly  from 
Hellenism,  as  in  the  Jewish  writings,  we  shall  get  a  regrettable  expansion  of 
Judaism  and  Jewish-influenced  writings. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  distinguish  between  Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian.®  Here 
also  the  application  of  these  terms  ought  not  to  depend  only  on  the  particular 
points,  but  on  the  context  into  which  these  points  are  inserted.  A  loan  from 
Judaism  may  have  a  certain  importance  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
still  be  repeated  in  medieval  commentaries,  but  there  is  little  point  in  stressing 
its  origin  when  it  is  a  question  of  understanding  it  in  its  new  context  within 
the  Church  and  its  history. 

As  regards  the  difference  between  Jewish  Christianity  and  Gentile 
Christianity,  Daniélou’s  book  has  accentuated  an  already  very  difficult 
problem.  Here  as  elsewhere,  details  of  Je  wish  origin  cannot  be  used  to  prove 

*  Compare  Daniélou’s  interpretation  of  Hippolytus’  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Naassenes 
(p.  95)  wth  the  far  more  cautious  treatment  of  the  Apocryphon  of  John  in  R.  McL.  Wilson,  Th$ 
Gnostic  Problem  (London,  1958),  p.  154. 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  discussion  of  II  Cor.  v.  i  ff.  in  W.  D.  Davies,  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism 
(London,  1955),  pp.  312  ff. 

*  SeeDibelius  {H.N.T.  1 1,  3rded.,  Tübingen,  1937),  and  Lohmeyer  (A/<y«r, 9, 8th  ed.,  Gottingen, 
■930),  on  Phil.  iii.  2  ff.  In  opposition  to  most  exegetists  of  the  older  school  they  both  stress  the  fact 
that  Paul’s  opponents  here  are  Jews,  not  Judaists. 
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that  something  or  other,  or  someone  or  other,  is  ‘Jewish-Christian’.^  The 
interpretation  of  the  details,  here  as  elsewhere,  must  be  based  upon  the  whole. 
The  many  different  standpoints  in  the  post-apostolic  Church  can  with  more 
or  less  accuracy  be  described  as  Jewish-Christian,  for  example,  the  views  of 
the  authors  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
Ignatius  and  his  opponents  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians  viii.  2, 
Papias  and  Marcion. 

IV 

Let  us  now  turn  to  diose  definitions  which  we  set  out  to  achieve.  Our  first 
thesis  concerns  primkive  Jewish  Christianity,  namely  the  meagre  results  (rf 
the  mission  of  the  twelve  earliest  disciples  in  Palestine,  with  Jerusalem  as  the 
starting-point,  and  it  is  as  follows:  (i)  After  primitive  Jewish  Christiamty 
perished  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A  .D.  70,  all  later  Jewish  Christianity  has 
its  origin  in  the  Gentile-Christian  Church  of  the  post-apostolic  period. 

We  shall  not  discuss  here  whether  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  was  mainly 
or  partly  Judaistic,  but  merely  observe  that  in  Galatians  we  find  Gentile 
Christians  who  had  recently  become  Judaists. 

The  next  thesis  concerns  that  part  of  Church  history  which  Daniélou  has 
termed  ‘Jewish  Christianity’.  What  he  is  right  in  stressing  is  the  powerful 
Jewish  element  that  has  stamped  this  Gentile  Church.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  decisive  factor  for  that  important  but  all  too  neglected  period  of 
Church  history.  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  name  it  after  its  Jewish 
inheritance,  however  justified  Daniélou  may  be  in  stressing  this  in  the  face 
of  the  lack  of  understanding  of  this  aspect  in  former  days.  We  will  therefore 
give  it  another  name,  and  include  this  in  our  second  thesis:  (2)  The  post- 
apostolic  Gentile  Church  was  Jewish-Christian  in  the  sense  that  its  founders  were 
Jewish-Christian  apostles  such  as  Paul,  and  it  therefore  possessed  a  tradition  that 
contained  Jewish  elements,  which  were  taken  over  and  adapted  by  the  Church. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  consistently  to  attribute  Jewish  features  in  the  post- 
apostolic  Gentile  Church  to  the  heritage  from  primitive  Jewish  Christianity, 
as  will  appiear  in  the  third  and  last  thesis.  Every  instance  must  be  treated 
separately. 

The  third  thesis  is  as  follows  :  Heretical  Jewish  Christianity,  which  originated  in 
the  post-apostolic  Gentile  Church,  may  possibly  also,  in  addition  to  this  internal 
ecclesiastical  development,  be  based  on  a  relationship  with  the  Jewish  religious 
community. 

*  It  can,  for  instance,  be  pointed  out  that  according  to  Hamack,  Alarcion,  2nd  ed.  (T.U.  vol.  45, 
1924),  p.  22,  Marcion  is  familiar  with  the  Jewish  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  like  Harnack,  one  can  conclude  from  this  that  Marcion  was  at  one  time  closely  connected 
with  Judaism,  and  that  his  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Judaism  is  to  be  taken  as  resentment 
The  latter  is  at  all  events  su()erfluous,  since  the  Old  Testament-Jewish  features  of  the  Church  wete 
at  that  time  overstressed  to  such  a  degree  that  they  provided  enough  to  react  against.  R.  M.  Grant 
has  recently  argued  convincingly  that  Marcion’s  distinction  between  the  righteous  God  and  the  just 
creator  goes  back  to  theological  distinctions  in  Judaism  {Vig.  Christ,  xi,  1957,  pp.  145  f.). 
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A  possible  connexion  of  this  kind  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  is  not 
due  to  Judaism,  which  has  never  been  a  missionary  religion.  Christianity,  on 
the  other  hand,  concentrated  its  missionary  activity  on  Israel  from  the 
I  beginning,  and  although  this  circumstance  changes  considerably  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  there  are  still  possibilities  for  contact  between  the  two 
religions.  A  possible  contact  of  this  kind  deserves  consideration  beside  the 
I  decisive  factor — the  internal  Church  debate  on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel — 
that  determines  whether  possible  contact  between  the  two  religions  is  to  have 
any  influence  on  the  Church. 

I  A  different  circumstance  is  the  adoption  of  Jewish  learning  which  sporadi¬ 
cally  occurs,  and  which  is  known  to  us  in  particular  in  connexion  with 
Origen  and  Jerome.  Conversely,  part  of  the  Jewish  heritage  through 
I  Jewish  Christianity  was  reduced  at  an  early  stage  to  the  adoption  of  Jewish 
learning. 

Î 

■  Our  present  undertaking  may  perhaps  seem  both  over-confident  and 
superficial.  At  a  time  dominated  by  specialized  research  we  have  ventured 
I  to  discuss  the  general  terms  of  our  subject.  We  have  done  so  in  the  conviction 

^  that  these  questions  ought  to  be  discussed,  and  that  the  discussion  ought  to 

be  public;  for  if  not,  all  the  many  special  papers  being  written  are  based  on  a 
solution  of  the  great  fundamental  questions  which  is  at  the  most  mentioned 
i.  in  a  footnote,  and  more  generally  simply  assumed,  and  never  discussed. 

I  As  a  young  man,  feeling  my  way  towards  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
?  I  wrote  a  book  about  Clement  of  Alexandria.  There  were  many  surprises  in 

I  the  change  from  patristics  to  the  New  Testament.  In  patristics — a  map  with 

I  many  blank  spaces-  there  was  always  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  work 

I  already  done  by  others,  and  pleasure  when  they  had  reached  entirely  dif- 

Iferent  interpretations  of  the  texts.  In  the  New  Testament  there  seemed  to  be 
less  elbow-room.  Everything  appeared  to  have  been  settled  already,  in  our 
grandfathers’  generation,  or  earlier  still.  Jülicher  had  solved  all  the  problems 
in  the  Parables,  in  the  synoptic  gospels  the  Two  Sources  theory  prevailed, 
^  and  Paul  was  dominated  by  the  Tübingen  school.  Having  criticized  the 

I  traditions  of  the  primitive  Church  concerning  the  New  Testament  writings 

and  primitive  Christianity,  the  professors  had  themselves  come  to  represent 
tradition  and  authority,  and  there  was  no  room  for  young  scholars,  for  it  was 
not  permissible  to  doubt  what  all  believed.  Brilliant  impartiality  had  ended 
in  stolid  conservatism. 

Today,  the  atmosphere  in  biblical  studies  is  more  placid  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  Old  Testament  criticism  was  launched  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Our  difficulties  today  come,  not  from  the  Church  behind  us,  but  rather  from 
the  strong  traditionalism  that  governs  our  studies — a  traditionalism  mainly 
liberal,  let  me  hasten  to  add.  Let  us  give  the  younger  generation  opportunity 

1 
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and  encouragement  to  question  the  important,  but  perhaps  not  always  true 
or  permanently  Vtdid  views  put  forward  by  the  generations  before  us.  Let  us 
go  further,  and  urge  them  to  question  what  we  ourselves  tell  them. 

With  a  subject  like  the  New  Testament,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
facts,  and  a  larger  number  of  theories,  and  assumed  rather  than  substantiated 
suppositions,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  it  from  time  to  time,  in  order  not 
to  forget  what  is  fact  and  what  is  theory.  In  carrying  out  such  a  revision,  the 
definition  of  such  concepts  as  ‘Jewish  Christianity’  must  also  be  reconsidered, 
since  clear-cut  concepts  are  an  essential  basis  of  impartial  critical  research. 


Siw  Tut.  Stud.  6,  pp.  1 1 7-3  i  • 
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THE  DESTINATION  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  ST  JOHN’S  GOSPEL 

For  whom  and  for  what,  to  what  audience  and  to  what  purpose,  were  the  four 
Gospels  written?  This  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  questions  of  New 
Testament  study,  and  one  might  think  that  by  now  the  answers  could  be 
given  with  some  degree  of  certainty  and  consent.  And  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  I  think  this  is  broadly  true.  Naturally  there  will  always  be  room  for 
fresh  lines  of  development  and  approach,  but  they  are  unlikely  to  modify  very 
radically  the  conclusions  which  can  be  found  set  out  in  any  text-book.  If 
one  had  to  reduce  these  conclusions  to  their  barest  summary,  one  could  say, 
without  immediate  fear  of  contradiction,  that  St  Matthew’s  Gospel  was 
evidently  written  for  a  Jewish-Christian  community,  and  that  its  overall 
purpose  was  broadly  speaking  catechetical",  that  St  Mark’s  Gospel  was  com¬ 
posed  for  a  predominantly  Gentile  community  and  that  its  primary  purpose 
was  kerygmatic,  setting  out,  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  a  summary  of  its 
proclamation;  and  that  St  Luke’s  Gospel,  as  he  himself  indicates,  was  again 
addressed,  though  more  generally,  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  and  that  its 
purpose  was  instructional,  with  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  as 
a  dominant  motif.  ^ 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John  there  is  no  such 
broad  agreement.  On  almost  every  question  connected  with  this  Gospel  it  is 
still  possible  for  the  most  divergent  views  to  command  serious  and  scholarly 
assent.  And  after  all  this  time  the  question  of  the  destination  and  purpose  of 
the  Gospel  is  as  wide  open  as  it  ever  was.  Was  it  addressed  to  a  Jewish  or 
a  Gentile  audience,  or  indeed  to  the  inquiring  individual  whatever  his  back¬ 
ground?*  Again,  was  it  intended  primarily  for  a  Christian  or  for  a  non- 
Christian  public?  Was  its  motive  in  the  first  instance  to  win  the  faithless,  to 
establish  the  faithful,  or  to  counter  the  gainsayers?  And  if  John’s  primary 
purpose  was  to  defend  the  Gospel,  was  the  opposition  Jewish,  or  Gnostic,  or 
Baptist,  or  even  Christian?  All  these  opinions  have  been  canvassed  and 
seriously  sustained,  before  one  even  reaches  the  questions  that  have  most 
divided  scholars,  and  which  I  must  here  leave  on  one  side,  questions  namely 

'  Cf.,  more  fully,  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  ‘The  Intention  of  the  Evangelists’,  New  Testament  Essays, 
ed.  A.  J.  B.  Hig^gins  (Manchester,  1939),  pp.  165-79. 

*  It  has  even  been  doubted  recently  whether  it  was  consciously  addressed  to  any  audience. 
Gf.C.  K.  Barrett,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  John  (London,  1955),  p.  115:  ‘It  is  easy,  when  we  read 
the  Gospel,  to  believe  that  John,  though  doubtless  aware  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  Christians 
and  converting  the  heathen,  wrote  primarily  to  satisfy  himself.  His  gospel  must  be  written:  it  was 
no  concern  of  his  whether  it  was  also  read.’ 
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about  the  cultural  and  intellectual  milieu  to  which  the  author  and  his 
readers  belonged,  whether  they  were  Jew,  Gentile  or  Christian. 

The  mere  fact  that  none  of  these  views  has  succeeded  in  establishing  itself 
over  the  others  shows  that  the  evidence  does  not  point  decisively  in  any  one 
direction.  Nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  one  solution  that  can 
be  stated  a  good  deal  more  compellingly  than  it  has  been  and  merits  the 
most  serious  consideration.  What  I  shall  advocate  is,  of  course,  no  new 
position — it  would  almost  certainly  be  wrong  if  it  were — and  indeed  it  is 
substantially  that  to  which  Professor  W.  C.  van  Unnik  of  Utrecht  gave  the 
not  inconsiderable  weight  of  his  supfjort  at  the  Oxford  conference  on  the 
Four  Gospels  in  1957.^ 

Let  us  start  from  the  statement  which  is  constantly  made,  that  St  John’s 
Gospel  is  the  most  anti-Jewish  of  the  four.  In  a  very  real  sense  this  is  true: 
the  Jews’  responsibility  for  the  rejection  and  death  of  Christ  is  in  this  of  all 
the  Gospels  the  most  solid  and  unrelieved:  ‘He  who  delivered  me  to  you’, 
says  Jesus  to  Pilate,  ‘has  the  greater  sin’  (xix.  ii).  But  there  is  no  need  to 
underline  this.  The  term  ‘the  Jews’  is  found  overwhelmingly  in  polemical 
contexts  :  they  are  the  representatives  of  darkness  and  opposition  throughout 
the  Gospel. 

But  it  is  easy  to  assume  without  further  discussion  that  because  it  is  anti- 
Jewish  it  is  therefore  pro-Gentile.  We  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  logic 
underlying  its  appeal  is  that  of  St  Paul’s  speech  to  the  Jews  in  Pisidian 
Antioch  :  ‘  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  spoken  first  to  you. 
Since  you  thrust  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life, 
behold,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.’  ‘And’,  we  read,  ‘as  many  as  were  ordained 
to  eternal  life  believed’  (Acts  xiii.  46,  48).  ‘These  things  are  written  that  you 
may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  you 
may  have  life  in  his  name’  (John  xx.  31).  The  purpose  of  the  two  seems  to  be 
the  same. 

But  this  is  going  altogether  too  fast  for  the  evidence.  For  nowhere  in 
St  John  is  there  any  trace  of  this  transition:  the  Jews  have  rejected,  therefore 
we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
reference  to  ‘the  Gentiles’  in  the  entire  book.  The  fourth  Gospel,  with  the 
Johannine  Epistles,  is  the  only  major  work  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
term  xà  éOvt)  never  occurs.®  Moreover,  so  far  from  being  anti-Semitic,  that 
is,  racially  anti-Jewish,®  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the  words  of  J.  B.  Lightfoot’s 
magisterial  but  far  too  little  known  lectures  on  St  John,  ‘  the  most  Hebraic 
book  in  the  New  Testament,  except  perhaps  the  Apocalypse’.*  If  Judaism  is 

^  Studio  Evangelka,  cd.  K.  Aland,  etc.  (Berlin,  1959),  pp.  382-411. 

*  01  idviKol  occurs  once  in  III  John  7,  but  in  its  regular  Jewish  sense  of  ‘the  heathen’.  In  this 
passage,  indeed,  as  in  Matt,  xviii.  17,  the  Idvixol  arc  specihcally  contrasted  with  the  étcKÀiioia:  they 
are  not  contemplated  as  part  of  the  Church. 

*  So  J.  Knox,  Criticism  and  Faith  (New  York,  1952),  pp.  75-7. 

*  Biblical  Essays  (London,  1893),  p.  135. 
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condemned,  it  is  always  from  within  and  not  from  without.  Such  phrases  as 
‘your  law’  (viii.  17;  (x.  34))  and  ‘their  law’  (xv.  25)  cannot  be  interpreted, 
as  they  often  are,  to  imply  that  John  wishes  to  dissociate  Jesus  from  Judaism. 
For  it  is  fundamental  to  the  Gospel  that  Jesus  himself  is  ‘a  Jew’  (iv.  9),  that 
he  should  distinguish  Jews  from  Samaritans  as  ‘we’  (iv.  22).  Indeed  the 
heart  of  the  whole  tragic  drama  is  that  it  is  ‘his  own’  to  whom  he  comes 
(i.  ii)  and  ‘his  own  nation’  by  whom  he  is  delivered  up  (xviii.  35,  tô  ?6voç 
TÔ  a6v — lövos  in  John  being  reserved  always  for  the  Jewish  nation,  not  for  the 
Gentiles). 

And  not  only  is  Jesus  very  much  a  Jew,  but  the  world  of  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
rative  is  wholly  a  Jewish  world.  While  ‘the  Jews’  occurs  nearly  seventy  times 
in  John  (compared  with  five  times  in  Matthew,  six  in  Mark  and  five  in  Luke), 
the  Gentiles  as  a  group  receive,  as  we  have  seen,  no  mention.  Moreover,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  story  there  is  only  one  individual  Gentile — 
and  he  is  Pilate,  hardly  the  figure  by  whom  to  commend  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles.  Pilate  with  his  soldiers  is  necessary  because  otherwise  Jesus  could 
not  be  sentenced  to  death  (xviii.  31)  or  ‘lifted  up  from  the  earth’  by  the 
Roman  penalty  of  crucifixion  (xii.  32  f.;  cf.  xviii.  32).  But  Pilate  makes  it 
clear  that  he  is  a  complete  outsider  to  the  world  within  which  the  drama 
moves:  ‘Am  I  a  Jew?’  (xviii.  35). 

The  extent  indeed  to  which  the  drama  revolves  exclusively  round  the  crisis 
of  Judaism  is  remarkable — and  it  stands  in  noticeable  contrast  with  the 
Synoptists.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  centre  of  the  stage  is  also  occupied 
by  the  Jews.  But  we  are  conscious  always  of  the  Gentiles  pressing  in  on  the 
wings.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  most  Jewish  of 
the  Synoptists,  come  the  Magi  from  the  east,  to  make  it  clear  that  Jesus  is  not 
the  king  of  the  Jews  alone  (Matt.  ii.  i  ff.).  In  Luke  too  he  is  hailed  from  the 
start  not  only  as  ‘  the  glory  of  God’s  people  Israel  ’  but  as  ‘  a  light  for  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  Gentiles’  (Luke  ii.  32).  Then,  within  the  Ministry,  there  is  the 
centurion  whose  faith  is  held  up  as  an  example  and  reproof  to  Israel  (Matt, 
viii.  10  =  Luke  vii.  9).  There  is  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman  whose  claim  is 
allowed  to  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  children’s  table  (Mark  vii.  28). 
There  is  the  other  centurion’s  testimony  at  the  Cross,  standing  as  the  climax 
to  the  Marcan  narrative  (Mark  xv.  39).  There  are  the  excursions  of  Jesus  to 
non-Jewish  territory,  to  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mark  vii.  24),  to 
Caesarea  Philippi  (viii.  27).  There  is  the  damning  comparison  of  the  Jewish 
towns  with  these  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  ‘the  land  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah’  (Matt.  x.  15;  xi.  20-4).  There  is  the  example  of  God’s  pre¬ 
ference  in  the  past  for  the  widow  of  Zarephath  in  Sidon  and  for  Naaman  the 
Syrian  (Luke  iv.  25-7).  There  is  the  warning  that  foreigners  like  the 
Ninevites  and  the  Queen  of  the  South,  a  negress,  will  stand  up  in  the  judge¬ 
ment  with  this  generation  and  condemn  it  (Matt.  xii.  41  f.  =  Lukexi.  31  f.). 
Many,  again,  are  to  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit  down  with 
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Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the  sons  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  thrown  out  (Matt.  viii.  1 1  f.;  Luke  xiii.  29  f.).  There  is  the 
recurrent  threat  which  echoes  through  the  later  teaching  of  Jesus  that  the 
vineyard  will  be  taken  away  and  given  to  others  (Mark  xii.  9  and  pars.).  The 
Temple  is  cleared  so  as  to  perform  its  true  function  as  ‘  a  house  of  prayer  for 
all  nations’  (Mark  xi.  17).  Above  all  there  is  always  the  sense  that,  while 
the  immediate  ministry  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  may  of  necessity  be  confined 
to  ‘the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel’  (Matt.  x.  6;  xv.  24),  yet  ultimately 
the  Gospel  must  be  proclaimed  in  the  whole  world  (Mark  xiv.  9).  Released 
by  the  Resurrection,  the  apostles  are  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Acts  i.  8), 
making  disciples  of  all  nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Luke  xxiv.  47).  They  will 
also  have  to  make  their  defence  before  Gentiles  (Matt.  x.  18) — but  this  too 
can  be  turned  into  an  opportunity  for  witness  to  them  (Luke  xxi.  12  f).  For 
ultimately  the  End  cannot  come  till  the  gospel  has  been  preached  to  the 
entire  Gentile  world  (Mark  xiii.  10;  Matt.  xxiv.  14). 

But  in  John  there  is  none  of  this.  Jesus  is  not  presented  as  a  revelation  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  purpose  of  the  Baptist’s  mission  is  simply  that  ‘  he  might  be 
revealed  to  Israel’  (i.  31).  Instead  of  the  Syro- Phoenician  woman  we  have 
the  Samaritan  woman,  who,  though  the  Jews  may  refuse  dealings  with  her 
(iv.  9),  can  still  speak  of  ‘our  father  Jacob’  (iv.  12),  just  as  later  the  Jews 
speak  of ‘our  father  Abraham’  (viii.  53).  In  the  story  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  centurion’s  servant,  the  healing  of  the  court  official’s  son  (iv.  46-54), 
there  is  no  commendation  of  his  faith  as  a  Gentile,  nor  indeed  any  suggestion 
that  he  was  a  Gentile.  (As  a  ßaaiXiKÖs  he  was  in  all  likelihood  a  Herodian.) 
Again,  for  all  the  piling  up  of  witnesses,  there  is  no  Gentile  witness  to  Jesus 
in  the  entire  Gospel — not  even  the  final  testimony  of  the  centurion  to  him  as 
the  Son  of  God,  the  very  title  round  which  the  Gospel  is  written  and  which 
many  have  supposed  to  be  chosen  because  it  could  come  so  easily  to  Gentile 
lips.  Nowhere  are  Gentiles  held  up  for  favourable  comparison  with  the  Jews; 
nor  is  there  any  reference  to  them  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which  is 
inspired  solely  by  zeal  for  true  Judaism  (ii.  17).  The  Romans  will  indeed 
come  and  destroy  the  Jewish  nation  and  its  holy  place  (xi.  48),  but  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  the  heritage  of  Israel  being  given  to  the  Gentiles.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  disciples’  having  to  appear  before  Gentiles — only  of  their 
being  expelled  from  the  synagogues  of  Judaism  (xvi.  2).  Again,  Jesus  never 
leaves  Jewish  soil  ;  there  is  no  reference  to  a  Gentile  mission,  nor  anything 
about  their  coming  in,  even  after  his  glorification.  The  ‘Greeks’  do  indeed 
ask  to  see  Jesus — and  this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  point  of  decisive  significance 
for  the  Evangelist.  But  it  is  important  to  insist  that  these  Greeks  are  not 
Gentiles.  They  are  Greek-speaking  Jews,  of  whom  it  is  specifically  stated  that 
they  had  ‘come  up  to  worship  at  the  feast’  (xii.  20) — and  there  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  are  merely  God-fearers  or  even  that  they  had  once  been 
Gentiles.  All  that  we  can  deduce  with  certainty  is  that  they  spoke  Greek 
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rather  than  Aramaic  (and  hence  presumably  the  approach  through  Philip, 
with  his  Hellenistic  name  and  place  of  origin  (xii.  21)),  and  that  they  were 
in  Jerusalem  for  a  specifically  Jewish  reason.  In  fact,  the  Evangelist  has 
already  at  an  earlier  point  (vii.  35)  equated  the  term  ‘the  Greeks’  with  ‘the 
Dispersion  among  the  Greeks’,  that  is,  Greek-speaking  Diaspora  Judaism.^ 

Now  to  stress  this  unremitting  concentration  on  Judaism  is  far  from  saying 
that  John  is  narrowly  nationalistic  or  religiously  exclusivist.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  cosmic  perspective  to  the  Gospel,  which  is  introduced  from  the  very 
first  verse.  Jesus  is  ‘the. .  .light  that  enlightens  every  man’  (i.  9),  ‘the  Lamb 
of  God  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (i.  29)  ;  and  the  purpose  of  his 
being  sent  is  that  ‘  the  world  might  be  saved  through  him’  (iii.  1 7).  There  are 
no  more  universalistic  sayings  in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  fourth 
Gospel:  ‘I,  when  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  to  myself’ 
(xii.  32).  Yet  for  all  this  there  is  no  mention  of,  nor  appeal  to,  the  Gentiles 
as  such.  When  Jesus  is  pressed  to  ‘show  himself  to  the  world’  (vii.  4),  it  is 
not  an  urge  to  missionary  expansion  but  to  public  demonstration — and  that 
to  ‘the  Jews’.  The  KÔopos  is  not  the  world  outside  Judaism,  but  the  world 
which  God  loves  and  the  world  which  fails  to  respond,  be  it  Jew  or  Gentile. 
If  as  a  whole  the  Jews  are  hopelessly  blind  and  walk  on  in  darkness,  those 
who  come  to  the  light  and  hear  Jesus’  voice  are  still  Jews,  not  Gentiles — both 
in  general  (there  are  repeated  references  to  the  Jews  who  believe  in  him: 
ii.  33;  vii.  31  ;  viii.  31  ;  x.  42;  xi.  45;  xii.  1 1)  and  as  represented  by  particular 
individuals:  Nathanael,  the  ideal  Israelite  (i.  47),  Nicodemus,  ‘the  ruler  of 
the  Jews’  and  ‘teacher  of  Israel’  (iii.  i,  10),  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (xix.  38) 
and  the  man  bom  blind  (ix.  1-39),  representing  respectively  the  governing 
class  and  the  common  people. 

The  contrast  for  John  is  always  between  light  and  darkness,  not  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  There  is  no  agony,  as  there  is  for  Paul,  about  the  relation 
between  these  latter  as  groups  (as  in  Rom.  ix-xi),  no  middle-wall  of  partition 
to  be  broken  down  between  them  (as  in  Eph.  ii).  For  John  the  question  is  not 
how  Jews  and  Gentiles  can  become  one,  nor  even  how  the  Gentiles  as  such 
can  come  in.  In  this  respect,  it  is  instructive  to  compare  their  use  of  the 
figures  of  the  vine  (John  xv)  and  the  olive  (Rom.  xi),  recognized  Old 
Testament  symbols  for  Israel.  For  both  branches  must  be  cut  off  (John  xv.  2  ; 
Rom.  xi.  17) — but  for  John  there  is  no  grafting  in  of  alien  branches.  For  him 

*  The  words  dj  Tf)v  ûiacmopàv  rüv  ‘EXX^vcdv  piXAti  iropoitaSai  koI  SiSàoKciv  T0Ù5  'EAAtivos;  are 
unfortunately  ambiguous.  ‘The  Diaspora  of  the  Greeks’  could  mean  ‘the  Greek-speaking  Diaspora* 
(i.e.  Jews)  and  ‘the  Greeks’  be  an  abbreviated  way  of  referring  to  the  same  group.  Or  it  could  mean 
‘the  Diaspora  resident  among  the  Greeks’,  in  which  case  ‘the  Greeks’  would  be  Gentiles. 
H.  Windisch  comes  down  in  favour  of  the  latter  in  Kittel,  T.W.N.T.  (art.  'EAXtiv),  ii,  506.  But 
K.  L.  Schmidt,  ibid.  (art.  SiaoTropA),  n,  loa,  insists  on  leaving  both  p)ossibilities  open  (cf.  H.  J. 
Cadbury  in  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  v,  72  f.).  The  decision  between  them  can  in  fact  only  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  Johannine  context  as  a  whole.  As  there  b  no  other  reference  in  the  Gospel 
or  the  Epbtles  to  a  Gentile  mission,  the  probability  would  seem  to  be  heavily  in  favour  of  the  first 
interpretation. 
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the  simple  question  is  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  the  true  Israel,  the  true 
vine — and  that  means,  for  him,  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  For  to  John  the  only 
true  Judaism  is  one  that  acknowledges  Jesus  as  its  Messiah.  Becoming  a  true 
Jew  and  becoming  a  Christian  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

But  John  is  clear  that  this  does  not  mean  what  the  Judaizers  meant,  with 
whom  Paul  had  to  fight.  It  does  not  mean  retaining  the  whole  empirical 
system  of  Judaism  and  fitting  Jesus  into  it.  For  Judaism  to  accept  Jesus  as 
its  truth  is  no  mere  reformation,  but  a  complete  rebirth  (iii.  3).  In  him  its 
entire  existing  structure  is  challenged  and  transcended — its  torah  (i.  17),  its 
ritual  (ii.  6),  its  temple  (ii.  19),  its  localized  worship  (iv.  20  f.),  its  sabbath 
regulations  (v.  9-18).  And  yet  John  is  insisting  throughout  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Jesus  alien  to  Judaism  truly  understood.  He  is  the  true  shekinah 
(i.  14),  the  true  temple  (ii.  21).  Though  Jerusalem  is  to  be  transcended  as 
the  place  God  chooses  for  his  ‘name’  to  dwell  (Deut.  xii.  1 1) — for  that  place 
is  occupied  by  Jesus  (John  xvii.  1 1  f.) — yet  still  ‘salvation  is  from  the  Jews’ 
(iv.  20-2).  And  that  is  why  the  Old  Testament  plays  such  a  vital  part  in  the 
Gospel.  The  truth  about  Jesus  is  already  present  in  the  witness  of  Moses 
(i.  45;  V.  39-47;  vii.  19-24),  Abraham  (viii.  39,  56)  and  Isaiah  (xii.  41),  who 
condemn  their  own  children  because  they  do  not  listen  to  him  of  whom 
their  scriptures  speak.  For  he  is  the  crown  of  everything  in  Judaism.  It  is  as 
‘the  king  of  the  Jews’  that  Jesus  goes  to  his  death  (esp.  xix.  19-22),  and  from 
the  beginning  he  is  hailed  as  ‘the  king  of  Israel’  (i.  49;  cf.  xii.  13),  ‘the  holy 
one  of  God’  (vi.  69),  ‘the  prophet  who  should  come  into  the  world’,  that  is, 
as  the  context  implies,^  the  prophet  like  Moses  (vi.  14;  vii.  40;  cf.  Deut. 
xviii.  15). 

But  above  all  he  is  ‘the  Messiah’,  ‘the  Christ’.*  And  this  for  John  is  not 
just  a  proper  name,  as  it  has  become  for  Paul  in  his  Gentile  environment. 
Except  in  two  instances,  in  the  combination  ‘Jesus  Christ’  (i.  17;  xvii.  3),  it 
is  always  a  title,  ô  xp*<^6s,  retaining  its  full  etymological  force,  as  John  insists 
by  being  the  only  New  Testament  writer  to  preserve  it  in  its  Aramaic  form, 
Ô  Meaoias  (i.  41  ;  iv.  25  f.).  We  all  recognize  that  Matthew  is  above  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  present  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  Judaism.  But  it  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  most  to  be  told  that  John  uses  the  title  more  frequently  than  Matthew 
(twenty-one  times  to  seventeen),  and  more  often  than  Mark  (seven)  and 
Luke  (thirteen)  put  together.  This,  rather  than  ‘the  Logos’,  is  the  category 
which  controls  his  Christology  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  obvious 
from  a  concordance.  But  the  way  of  thinking  reflected,  for  instance,  in 
E.  F.  Scott’s  dictum  that  ‘in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Messianic  idea  is  replaced 
by  that  of  the  Logos’*  has  exercised  a  mesmeric  effect. 

Moreover,  the  understanding  of  St  John’s  other  main  category,  ‘  the  Son 

*  For  he  too  provides  manna  from  heaven  and  water  from  the  rock. 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  neglected  Johannine  category,  see  van  Unnik,  op.  cit.  pp.  389-405. 

*  Thi  Fourth  Gosptl,  its  Purpose  and  Therdogy  (Edinburgh,  1930),  p.  6. 
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of  God’,  must  start  from  the  fact  that  it  stands  as  epexegetic  of  ‘the  Christ’, 
especially  in  the  crucial  passage  that  explains  the  purpose  of  his  writing 
(xx.  31).  Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  no  other  New  Testament  document  more 
important  for  studying  the  Jewish  sources  of  the  term  ‘Son  of  God’  than  the 
fourth  Gospel.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  John  sides  decisively  with  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  in  retaining  on  Jesus’  lips  the  title  ‘Son  of  man’,  which 
evidently  served  no  purpose  in  the  Gentile  mission  of  the  Pauline  churches. 

Furthermore,  the  distinctive  images  which  Jesus  is  made  to  use  of  himself 
in  this  Gospel — the  Manna  (vi.  32-5),  the  Light  (viii.  i),  the  Shepherd 
(x.  1 1-16),  the  Vine  (xv.  1-6) — all  by  their  associations  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  later  Judaism  represent  him  in  his  person  as  the  true  Israel  of  God.  And 
the  primary  contrast  implied  in  the  epithet  àXtiôivôs  is  with  ‘  Israel  according 
to  the  flesh’.  The  true  Jew,  whose  ‘praise  is  not  from  men  but  from  God’,  to 
use  a  Pauline  distinction  also  made  by  John  (Rom.  ii.  29;  cf.  John  v.  44), 
is  the  one  who  recognizes  in  Jesus  the  true  Light  (i.  9),  abides  in  him  as  the 
tme  Vine  (xv.  i),  and  follows  him  as  the  true  Shepherd  of  God’s  flock  (x.  27). 
The  others  may  say  that  they  are  Jews,  but  are  not  :  they  are  children  not  of 
Abraham  but  of  the  devil  (viii.  30-47;  cf.  Rev.  ii.  9;  iii.  9). 

But  for  the  Jew  who  would  remain  loyal  to  his  traditional  faith,  ‘How  can 
this  be?’  (iii.  9).  That  is  the  question  put  by  Nicodemus,  the  ruler  of  the 
Jews  and  the  teacher  of  Israel.  And  Nicodemus,  the  person  he  is  and  the 
question  he  poses,  represents  the  problem  to  which  the  fourth  Gospel  is 
addressed.  Or,  in  the  terms  of  the  man  born  blind,  how  can  a  man  say  to 
Jesus,  ‘Lord,  I  believe’,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Jew,  even  though  he  may 
be  thrown  out  of  the  Synagogue  (ix.  35-8)  ? 

That  is  the  problem  which  John  sets  himself  to  answer.  There  is  not  even 
a  side-glance  at  the  problem  of  the  man  who  is  not  a  Jew  but  wants  to  become 
a  Christian,  let  alone  at  the  problem  of  the  Gentile  who  wants  to  become  a 
Christian  without  having  to  become  a  Jew.  John  is  not  saying,  and  would  not 
say,  that  such  a  man  must  first  become  a  Jew — that  was  the  answer  of  the 
Judaizers.  His  problem  is  not  even  considered.  John  is  not  a  Judaizer;  nor, 
like  Paul,  is  he  an  anti-Judaizer:  that  whole  issue  never  comes  within  his 
purview. 

But  again,  how  can  this  be?  It  is  possible  only  if  John  is  not  involved,  like 
Paul,  in  the  Gentile  problem  as  such.  All  the  controversies  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  take  place  within  the  body  of  Judaism.  The  issues  raised  by  the 
Judaizers  are  essentially  frontier  problems — of  whether,  in  a  frontier  situation 
like  that  of  Antioch,  one  lived  as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Gentile  (Gal.  ii.  14).  But  John 
is  not  faced  with  this  problem.^  Consequently  circumcision  and  law  have  a 

‘  In  saying  this  I  must  dissent  from  the  very  interesting  suggestions  made  by  C.  H.  Dodd  in  his 
article  ‘A  l’arrière-plan  d’un  dialogue  Johannique’,  Revw  d' Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  Religieuses,  i 
('957)»  5“' 7-  Dodd  would  see  the  background  of  John  viii.  35-58  in  the  Jewish -Christian  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  early  Church,  and  he  points  out  a  number  of  paralleb  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians  But  in  the  Judaizing  controversy  the  crucial  question  was  ‘Who  is  the  true  Christian?’  (Need 
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different  significance  for  him  and  for  Paul.  For  Paul  they  represent  the  fence 
between  Judaism  and  the  Gentile  world,  barriers  of  exclusivism  to  be  broken 
down.  For  John  they  are  what  must  be  transcended  by  Judaism  within  its 
own  life,  because  they  belong  to  the  level  of  flesh  and  not  spirit,  whether  a  single 
Gentile  wanted  to  enter  the  Church  or  not. 

This  fits  with  the  many  other  indications  that  the  Heimat  of  the  Johannine 
tradition,  and  the  milieu  in  which  it  took  shape,  was  the  heart  of  southern 
Palestinian  Judaism.  There  is  nothing,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  to  suggest  that  the 
great  controversies  of  chs.  v-xii,  which  comprise  the  hard  core  of  the 
Evangelist’s  tradition,  were  not  the  product  of  discussion  and  debate  with 
Jewish  opposition  in  a  purely  Palestinian  situation.  The  Gentile  world,  except 
as  represented  by  the  Romans,  is  miles  away — as  it  is,  incidentally,  in  the 
Qumran  literature,  where  the  sons  of  darkness  and  deceit  are  in  the  first 
instance  not  Gentiles  (who  are  the  Kittim)  but  faithless  Israel.  In  this  lack 
of  contact  with  the  Gentiles  John  differs  from  the  Hellenists  and  the  group 
round  Stephen.  John’s  is  essentially  an  Aramaic-speaking  background. 

And  yet  quite  patently  his  Gospel  is  in  Greek  and  for  a  Greek-speaking 
public.  Who  are  these  Greeks?  Precisely,  I  believe,  the  Greeks  who  appear  in 
the  Gospel.  Again,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  who  these  are.  For  Paul, 
as  for  Luke,  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Greek  is  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  the  Circumcision  and  the  Uncircumcision  (cf.  e.g.  Rom.  ii. 
9-14;  iii.  9,  29).  But  for  John,  the  distinction  is  between  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
(and  more  particularly  of  Judea)  and  the  Jews  of  the  Greek  (as  opposed,  e.g., 
to  the  Babylonian)  Diaspora.^  The  'EAXqves  are  for  him  the  Greek-speaking 
Jews  living  outside  Palestine — in  distinction  again  from  the  ‘EAXqvioTal  of 
Acts  vi.  I  and  ix.  29,  who  are  Greek-speaking  Jews  resident  in  Palestine 
(cf.  Acts  vi.  9).  Naturally  the  word  'EAArives  itself  draws  attendon  to  them  as 
non- Palestinians  rather  than  as  Jews,  and  indeed  it  is  only  from  a  Palestinian 
point  of  view  that  Jews  could  conceivably  be  described  as  Greeks — but  then  it 
is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I  believe  the  story  of  St  John’s  Gospel  is 
written.  The  Hellenistic  viewpoint  which  we  have  accepted  as  normative, 

he  observe  the  whole  law  to  qualify?).  In  the  Johannine  controversy  the  question  is  rather  ‘Who  is  the 
true  Jew?’  (Is  sonship  of  Abraham  automatic  by  race?)  This  latter  b  the  question  |x»ed  also  by 
John  the  Baptbt  (Matt.  iii.  7-10;  Luke  iii.  7-9)  in  a  purely  Jewbh  context;  and  the  Pauline  parallels 
to  John  would  appear  rather  to  be  Rom.  ii.  17-29  (‘Who  b  the  true  Jew?’)  and  iv.  9-22  (‘Whob  the 
true  son  of  Abraham?  ’),  where  the  Apostle  b  addressing  himself  to  the  Jews  rather  than  to  Judabers. 
For  the  Judaizer  the  underlying  question  b  ‘What  does  it  involve  for  the  Gentile  to  become  a 
Christian?’  For  John  it  b  always:  ‘What  docs  it  involve  for  the  Jew?’  And  hb  answer  b:  ‘Birth,  not 
from  Abraham  (nor  anything  “of  the  earth’’),  but  from  above.’  There  b  a  close  parallel  between 
ch.  viii  and  ch.  iii.  Both  recount  the  approach  of  Jews  who  believed  in  some  way  that  Jesus  came 
from  God  and  that  God  was  with  him  (cf.  viii.  29  f.  with  iii.  2)  ;  and  viii.  23  shows  the  issue  to  be  the 
same  as  in  that  of  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  Neither  dialogue  has  any  apparent  connexion 
with  the  Gentile  controversy. 

*  Cf.  the  letter  of  R.  Gamaliel  I  {Jer.  Sank.  i8d)  ‘to  our  brethren,  the  sons  of  the  diaspora  of 
Babylon,  the  sons  of  the  diaspora  of  Media,  the  sons  of  the  diaspora  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  dbpersed  of  Israel’  (quoted  A.  Schlatter,  Der  Evangelist  Johannes,  p.  198).  It  b  to  be  observed 
that  the  phrase  ‘the  diaspora  of  the  Greeks’  (where  the  paralleb  would  lead  us  to  expect  ‘the 
diaspora  of  Greece’)  b  exactly  that  which  John  also  uses  in  vii.  35. 
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as  indeed  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  is  clearly  represented  in  Acts 
xxi.  27  f.,  where  ‘the  Jews  from  Asia’  stirred  up  the  Jerusalem  crowd  against 
Paul  on  the  charge  that  he  brought  ‘Greeks’  into  the  temple.  In  Johannine 
terms  this  would  read  ‘  The  Greeks  stirred  up  the  Jews  against  Paul  because 
he  had  introduced  Gentiles'. 

Now  this  division  within  Israel  between  Jews  and  Greeks,  thus  defined,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  John  and  contains,  I  believe,  the  clue  to  his  purpose 
in  writing  the  Gospel.  If  the  tension  between  Jew  and  Gentile  is  never  felt 
(except  in  the  purely  external  antagonism  of  the  Jews’  refusal  to  enter  the 
Praetorium  (xviii.  28)),  the  tensions  within  Judaism  are  never  far  from  the 
surface.  Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  to  suppose,  as  has  often  been 
suggested,  that  ‘the  Jews’  is  a  blanket-term  covering  John’s  ignorance  of  or 
indifference  to  the  divisions  of  Judaism.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  though  a  deliberate 
part  of  his  purpose  was  to  show  Judaism,  faced  with  the  claims  of  Jesus,  as 
hopelessly  divided  against  itself. 

There  is,  first,  the  constant  tension  between  the  common  people  and  the 
Jerusalem  authorities  (e.g.  vii.  13,  25-32, 48  f.  ;  ix.  22  ;  xii.  19),  who  are  them¬ 
selves  sometimes  designated  ‘the  Jews’  even  against  their  own  people 
(v.  10-15;  vii.  13;  ix.  18,  22).^  And  there  is  the  more  subtle  division  within 
these  authorities  between  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  (the  âpxovres)  and  the 
Pharisees  (xii.  42  ;  cf.  vii.  45-52  ;  xix.  38  f.).  Moreover,  the  various  groupings 
—the  Pharisees  (ix.  16),  the  common  people  (vii.  12,  43),  the  Jews  who 
believed  on  him  (vi.  66),  and  the  Jews  who  did  not  (vi.  52;  x.  19-21) — are 
split  among  themselves. 

Then  there  are  the  geographical  divisions.  Apart  from  the  standing  feud 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  (iv.  9),  there  is  a  recurrent  and  bitter 
altercation  between  Judea  and  Galilee  (i.  46;  iv.  44  f.;  vii.  41,  52).  ‘The 
Jews’  for  this  Gospel  are  not  merely  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but,  with  two 
exceptions  only  (vi.  41  and  52),  the  Jews  of  Judea.  Indeed,  ’lou6aTos  often 
appears  to  keep  its  strict  meaning  of  Judean  (as  in  the  adjective,  Tfiv  ’Iou6alav 
yfjv,  in  iii.  22).  Thus,  in  vii.  i  we  read,  ‘After  this  Jesus  went  about  in 
Galilee;  he  would  not  go  about  in  Judea  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him’, 
where  the  R.S.V.  margin  reads  ‘the  Judeans’  (cf.  also  xi.  7,  54).  And  there 
is  a  sense,  important  for  the  Evangelist,  in  which  Jesus  himself  is  ‘a  Jew’  in 
the  narrower  sense.  According  to  this  Gospel,  it  is  not  Galilee  but  Judea 
which  is  Jesus’  Trocrpfs  (contrast  John  iv.  44  f.  with  Markvi.  1-6  and  pars.). 
Though  he  may  come  from  Nazareth,  it  is  to  Judea  that  he  really  belongs, 
and  vii.  42  probably  presupposes  that  John  knows  the  tradition  of  his  birth  at 
Bethlehem.  In  the  strictest  sense  he  comes  to  ‘  his  own  ’,  even  though  his  own 
may  not  receive  him  (i.  1 1),  but  disown  him  as  a  Galilean  (i.  46;  vii.  41)  and 
even  as  a  Samaritan  (viii.  48). 

*  Contrariwise,  in  xi.  45  f.  and  xii.  9-1 1  ‘the  Jews’  are  the  common  people  as  distinct  from  the 
authorities. 
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But  behind  these  tensions  within  Palestine  lies  the  still  more  far-reaching 
division  between  metropolitan  Judaism  and  the  Diaspora.  We  can  hear  the 
disgust  and  contempt  behind  the  words  of  vii.  35:  ‘The  Jews  said  to  one 
another,  “  Where  does  this  man  intend  to  go  that  we  shall  not  find  him? 
Does  he  intend  to  go  to  the  Dispersion  among  the  Greeks  and  teach  the 
Greeks?’” 

But  as  well  as  disdain  there  is  also  here  surely  strong  irony.  For  this  is 
precisely  where  Jesus’  teaching  is  now  going  through  the  words  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Gospel  has  a  strong  and  reiterated  evangelistic  motive  :  it  is  written  ‘  that 
you  may  believe'^  (xx.  31),  and  almost  every  incident  ends  on  that  note. 
But  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  indication  that  it  is  to  Gentiles  that  John 
is  primarily  addressing  his  message.  On  the  contrary,  everything  points  to 
his  appeal  being  to  Diaspora  Judaism,®  that  it  may  come  to  accept  Jesus  as  its 
true  Messiah,  even  though,  to  quote  Paul’s  speech  at  Antioch,  ‘  those  who  live 
in  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers. .  .did  not  recognize  him’  (Acts  xiii.  27).  This 
speech  is  in  fact  addressed  to  precisely  such  an  audience  as  that  for  which  I  am 
arguing  John  is  writing:  ‘  Men  of  Israel  and  you  that  fear  God’  (Acts  xiii.  16), 
that  is  to  say,  Greek-speaking  Judaism  with  its  God-fearing  adherents.  In 
other  words,  the  real  situation  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  was 
suggested  at  the  beginning.  John  is  writing  for  the  Jews  who  thrust  aside 
Paul’s  appeal,  not  for  the  Gentiles  to  whom  he  subsequently  turns. 

That  John’s  primary  concern  is  with  the  Jews  is  perhaps  confirmed  by 
Paul  himself  in  a  striking  way.  In  the  course  of  what  is  unquestionably  our 
best  piece  of  first-hand  evidence  about  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  Paul 
speaks  in  Gal.  ii.  9  of  the  division  of  apostolic  labour  between  Barnabas, 
Titus  and  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  and  James,  Cephas  and  John,  on  the 
other.  It  was  agreed,  he  says,*  that  we  should  go  to  the  Gentiles  and  they  to 
the  circumcised  ’.  Attention  has  been  so  concentrated  on  the  division  between 
Paul  and  Peter,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  whole  narration,  that  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  John’s  name  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  James  is  associated 
in  any  case  with  the  Circumcision;  but  the  passage  tells  us,  on  the  highest 
authority,  two  things  that  we  should  not  otherwise  know  about  John:  first, 
that  he  was  alive  and  in  Jerusalem  at  least  fourteen,  and  more  probably 
seventeen,  years  after  Paul’s  conversion,  which  is  surely  the  most  decisive 
disproof,  though  it  is  seldom  adduced,®  of  the  tradition  that  he  was  executed 
with  his  brother  James  before  the  death  of  Herod  in  44;  and,  secondly,  that 
at  that  time  at  any  rate  he  was  committed  to  evangelism  among  the  Jews. 

'  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  purely  ling^btically  this  could  mean  either  to  bring  to  faith 
or  to  deepen  in  faith.  Cf.  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Cambridge,  1953)»  ?•  91 
C.  K.  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  1 14;  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  op.  cit.  p.  168. 

*  K.  Bomhaüser,  Das  Johannesevangelium  eine  Missionsschrifi  für  Israel  (Gütersloh,  1928),  sees  very 
clearly  that  the  Gospel  is  an  evangelistic  appeal  to  Israel,  but  hb  failure  to  bolate  the  particular 
section  ofjudabm  which  John  has  in  mind  makes  much  of  hb  argument  very  vulnerable. 

*  Though  cf.  B.  P.  W.  Stather  Hunt,  Some  Johannine  Problems,  pp.  1 18  f. 
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This  fits  exactly  with  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  milieu  of  the  Johannine 
tradition  during  this  period,  namely,  the  Christian  mission  among  the  Jews  of 
Judea.  This  of  course  will  not  impress  anyone  who  does  not  think  that  John 
son  of  Zebedee  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  tradition  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  nor  does  it  prove  anything  for  a  later  period.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  entirely  coincidental  that  the  only  three  occurrences  of  the  term 
SiaoTTopà  in  the  New  Testament  should  be  in  the  writings  associated  with 
the  three  persons  specifically  mentioned  by  Paul  as  concentrating  on  the 
Jewish  mission,  namely  the  Gospel  of  John  (vii.  35),  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter 
(i,  i),  and  the  Epistle  of  James  (i.  i).  Even  if  traditional  ascriptions  of  these 
writings  cannot  be  sustained  (and  in  no  case  do  I  regard  this  as  proved),  it  is 
surely  significant  that  this  was  the  field  of  evangelism  with  which  these 
particular  figures  were  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Church. 

But  the  case  for  St  John’s  Gospel  being  addressed  to  Diaspora  Judaism 
stands  on  its  own  merits.  And  once  we  are  prepared  to  take  this  hypothesis 
seriously,  it  is  surprising  what  light  it  throws  upon  many  passages  in  the 
Gospel. 

The  Evangelist’s  peculiar  understanding  of  the  work  of  Christ  at  once 
becomes  perspicuous.  The  purpose  of  this  is  carefully  defined  (again  in  a 
context  of  heavy  irony)  in  xi.  51  f.  In  an  editorial  comment  on  Caiaphas’ 
words  John  writes  :  ‘  He  did  not  say  this  of  his  own  accord,  but  being  high 
priest  that  year  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  the  nation,  and  not 
for  the  nation  only,  but  to  gather  into  one  the  children  of  God  who  are 
scattered  abroad.’  ‘The  nation’  is,  as  we  have  seen,  for  this  writer  metro¬ 
politan  Judaism.  Who  are  ‘the  children  of  God  who  are  scattered  abroad’? 
As  in  the  case  of ‘the  Greeks’,  the  reference  is  almost  universally  taken  to  be 
to  the  Gentiles.^  But  this  is  quite  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  to 
suggest  it,  and  every  reason,  from  the  wealth  of  Old  Testament  parallels,  to 
identify  them  with  those  of  God’s  people,  the  Jews,  at  present  in  dispersion.* 
In  the  prophetic  words  of  her  own  high  priest,  the  purpose  of  Jesus’  death, 
as  Israel’s  Messiah,  is  to  bring  about  the  final  ingathering  of  which  her 
prophets  so  constantly  spoke.  And  it  is  when  Diaspora  Judaism,  in  the  persons 
of  the  Greeks  at  Passover,  comes  seeking  him,  that  Jesus  knows  ‘the  hour 
has  come  for  the  Son  of  man  to  be  glorified’  (xii.  23).  Hitherto  he  has  been 
confined  to  ‘his  own’  to  whom  he  came;  but  once  the  seed  falls  into  the 
ground  and  dies  it  will  bear  much  fruit  (xii.  24). 

The  supreme  purpose  of  the  laying  down  of  Jesus’  life  is  that  all  Israel 
should  be  one  flock  under  its  one  shepherd  (x.  15  f.).  And  once  more  this 
pastoral  imagery  in  ch.  x  is  clearly  modelled  upon  passages  in  Ezekiel 
(especially  xxxiv  and  xxxvii.  21-8)  and  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  1-8;  xxxi.  i-io) 

Most  recently  J.  Jeremias,  Jesus'  Promise  to  the  Nations  (Stuttgart,  1956;  tr.  London,  1958), 
PP.  37  f.  and  64-6. 

^  K.  Barrett,  op.  cit.,  ad.  loc.,  who,  however,  declines  to  accept  what  he  admits  ‘  in  a  Jewish 
worit  this  would  naturally  mean  ’. 
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whose  whole  theme  is  the  ingathering  of  the  scattered  people  of  Israel.  The 
‘other  sheep,  that  are  not  of  this  fold’,  whom  also  Jesus  must  bring  in 
(x.  1 6)  are  not  the  Gentiles — again  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  this — but  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  And  the  purpose,  that  ‘there  shall  be  one  flock,  one 
shepherd  ’,  is  reflected  again  in  the  repeated  prayer  of  ch.  xvii  ‘  that  they  all 
may  be  one’,  the  chapter  above  all  which  interprets  the  purpose  of  Jesus’ 
going  to  the  Father.  Here  once  more  we  have  the  same  distinction  as  that 
between  ‘this  fold’  and  the  ‘other  sheep’,  the  ‘nation’  and  ‘the  children  of 
God  who  are  scattered  abroad’.  The  prayer  is  not  ‘for  these  only’,  that  is  for 
those  already  faithful  to  Jesus  in  Palestine,  but  ‘for  those  also  who  shall 
believe  in  me  through  their  word’,  that  is  (in  terms  of  the  same  distinction 
again  from  ch.  xx),  for  those  who  believe  without  having  seen  (xx.  29),  for 
whom  clearly  the  Gospel  is  being  written.  The  prayer  ‘  that  they  may  all  be 
one’  is,  on  Jesus’  lips,  not  a  prayer  for  broken  Christendom  but  for  scattered 
and  disrupted  Judaism,  viewed  as  the  true  Israel  of  God. 

‘  Brethren,  my  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  them  is  that  they  may 
be  saved’  (Rom.  x.  i).  That  could  be  John  speaking.  His  consuming  concern 
is  for  the  whole  Jewish  people,  that  they  should  find  the  life  which  is  their 
birthright.  Throughout  the  Gospel  we  can  trace  the  anxiety  of  the  pastoral 
evangelist  that  none  of  those  should  be  lost  for  whom  this  life  is  intended 
(vi.  39;  X.  28  f.;  xvii.  12;  xviii.  9).  This  theme  is  first  introduced  in  vi.  12  f., 
where  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  care  with  which  the  fragments 
must  be  gathered  up  after  the  feeding — ‘that  nothing  may  be  lost’.  Filling 
as  they  do  twelve  baskets,  they  symbolize  the  fullness  of  Israel  still  to  be 
gathered  in  after  ‘the  Jews’  have  eaten  their  fill. 

Again  we  must  insist  that  John,  with  Paul,  is  the  least  exclusivist  or 
nationalistic  writer  in  the  New  Testament.  The  right  to  become  the  ‘children 
of  God  ’  is  given  to  all  who  believe,  exactly  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(John  i.  1 2  ;  cf.  Rom.  iii.  22) .  John  is  certainly  not  suggesting  that  Christianity 
is  for  the  Jews  only:  it  is  for  the  whole  world.  Indeed,  it  is  explicitly  stated 
in  xvii.  21  that  the  bringing  in  of ‘those  who  shall  believe  in  me  through  their 
word  ’  (those  for  whom  the  Gospel  is  written)  is  itself  in  order  ‘  that  the  world 
may  believe’.  Nevertheless,  he  is  directing  his  appeal  in  the  first  instance  to 
a  specific  audience,  and  like  a  good  evangelist  is  defining  salvation  in  the 
terms  of  their  own  heritage.  In  the  same  way  Paul,  when  he  wants  to,  can 
so  identify  Christianity  with  the  true  Judaism  as  to  say  of  the  Church, 
'We  are  the  circumcision’  (Phil.  iii.  3),  and  equate  being  ‘outside  Christ’ 
with  being  ‘alienated  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel’  (Eph.  ii.  12). 

But,  unlike  Paul,  John  is  not  fighting  on  two  fronts.  He  is  not  all  things 
to  all  men,  but  limits  himself  voluntarily  as  an  apostle  to  the  Circumcision. 
Always  he  speaks  as  a  Jew,  and  indeed,  like  Jesus,  as  a  Jew  of  Palestine.  In 
the  course  of  his  work  he  writes  damningly  of ‘the  Jews’ — yet  never  perhaps 
with  quite  the  animosity  that  shows  through  Paul’s  words  in  I  Thess.  u. 
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14-16.  This  passage  indeed  provides  an  instructive  comparison  with  John.* 
It  is  constantly  said  that  John’s  use  of  the  term  ‘the  Jews’  could  come  only 
from  a  man  who  stands  outside  Judaism  and  from  a  date  when  the  break 
between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  was  bitter  and  complete.  Yet  here 
in  Thessalonians,  in  the  early  50’s,  we  see  Paul,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
writing  in  exactly  the  same  vein  (though  with  a  personal  animus  that  John 
does  not  show)  and  actually  differentiating  ‘the  Jews’  from  Christians  in 
Judea  exactly  as  John  does.  ‘For  you,  brethren’,  he  says  to  the  Thessa¬ 
lonians,  ‘became  imitators  of  the  churches  of  God  which  are  in  Judea;  for 
you  suffered  the  same  things  from  your  own  countrymen  as  they  did  from 
ÜU  Jews,  who  killed  both  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  prophets,  and  drove  us  out, 
and  displease  God  and  oppose  all  men ...  so  as  always  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  their  sins.  But  God’s  wrath  has  come  upon  them  finally  and  for  ever  (els 
TéXos)’.  If  John  also  speaks  thus  of ‘the  Jews’,  it  is  always  with  the  chastise¬ 
ment  that  comes  from  within,  drawn  out  of  him  by  the  tragedy  of  his  own 
people. 

Sometimes  too  he  speaks  of  them  with  a  terrible  objectivity,  explaining 
their  customs  as  though  he  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  indeed  as  though  he 
were  not  writing  to  fellow-Jews  at  all.  But  should  this  seem  a  decisive 
objection  to  our  thesis,  we  should  remember  two  things. 

(fl)  In  the  majority  of  such  passages  John  is  interpreting  Aramaic-speaking 
Judaism  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  language  and  ethos.  And  by  the 
very  regularity  with  which  he  renders  into  Greek  the  most  obvious  words, 
like  Meaafas  (i.  41  ;  iv.  25),  or  ‘Paßßel  (i.  39)  and  ‘Paßßouvef  (xx.  16),  which 
Mark  never  even  bothers  to  translate  for  his  Gentile  public  (Mark  ix.  5; 
X.  51,  etc.),  we  know  that  he  is  not  a  man  who  fears  being  redundant.  Indeed, 
his  whole  style  bears  this  out:  he  would  rather  give  superfluous  explanations 
than  fail  to  make  his  meaning  clear. 

(Ô)  His  explanations  are  frequently  not  as  redundant  as  they  sound.  The 
fact,  for  instance,  that  he  regularly  designates  the  feasts  as  feasts  ‘of  the  Jews’ 
(as  if  anyone  did  not  know  it,  let  alone  a  Jewish  audience)  becomes  intelligible 
when  we  observe  that,  in  every  case  but  one  (vi.  4),  this  is  put  in  in  order  to 
explain  why  it  is  that  Jesus  must  go  up  to  Judea  (ii.  13;  v.  i  ;  vii.  1-3;  xi.  55). 
It  is  precisely  because  they  are  feasts  of  ‘the  Jews’  that  Jesus,  a  Galilean, 
must  travel  into  the  country  of  the  Jews,  and  this  is  of  great  significance  for 
the  unfolding  of  the  drama  (cf.,  especially,  vii.  1-9;  xi.  7-16).  Again,  John’s 
explanation  of  the  customs  of  purification  (ii.  6)  and  burial  (xix.  40),  on  the 
face  of  it  so  unnecessary  for  an  audience  of  fellow-Jews,  is  not  given  simply 
for  its  own  sake — because  otherwise  they  might  not  know  (though  doubtless 
the  water-pots  were  distinctively  Palestinian) — but  because  every  detail  is 
seen  by  him  as  supremely  significant  for  the  sign  and  its  interpretation.  He  is 

*  Its  relevance  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by  H.  E.  Edwards,  The  Disciple  who  wrote  these 
Things  (London,  1953),  p.  115. 
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concerned  that  nothing  shall  be  missed  which  reveals  Jesus  as  the  true 
fulfilment  of  Judaism. 

To  say  that  the  Gospel  belongs  to  the  world  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  is  still, 
of  course,  to  leave  undefined  what  sort  of  level  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  That 
must  be  settled  by  examination  of  its  literary  and  cultural  background,  into 
which  it  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  go.  But  since  the  term  ‘Hellenistic 
Judaism’  immediately  connotes  for  most  Johannine  commentators  the  world 
of  thought  most  signally  represented  by  Philo  of  Alexandria,  I  should  like  to 
dissociate  my  own  conclusion  from  that  inference.  Mr  W.  D.  Stacey,  in  his 
admirable  book  The  Pauline  View  of  Man,  uses  these  words  :  ‘  Philo  found  in 
the  Pentateuch . . .  the  wisdom  after  which  Greek  thinkers  had  been  striving, 
and  he  tried  to  present  the  Pentateuch  in  such  a  way  that  Greeks  would  see 
in  it  their  journey’s  end.’^  It  is  a  widely  held  view  that  we  should  need  only 
to  alter  that  very  little  to  have  a  perfect  description  of  the  fourth  Gospel: 
‘John  found  in  Jesus  as  the  Logos  the  wisdom  after  which  Greek  thinkers  had 
been  striving,  and  he  tried  to  present  Jesus  as  the  Logos  in  such  a  way  that 
Greeks  would  see  in  him  their  journey’s  end.’  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  in 
fact  a  serious  misrepresentation  of  his  purpose.  Philo  was  commending 
Judaism  to  Greek-speaking  paganism:  John  was  commending  Christianity 
to  Greek-speaking  Judaism.  And  between  those  two  aims  there  is  a  world  of 
difference. 

Nor  am  I  convinced  (though  this  again  rests  on  detailed  considerations  of 
language  for  which  this  is  not  the  occasion)  that  the  world  he  addressed  was 
the  world  of  speculative  philosophy  in  which  Philo  was  at  home.  He  stood, 
I  believe,  much  more  in  what  has  aptly  been  called  the  ‘pre-gnostic’*  stream 
of  Jewish  wisdom-mysticism,  new  light  on  which  is  constantly  coming  before 
us.  I  confess,  moreover,  to  seeing  less  and  less  evidence  of  a  polemical  motive 
in  the  Gospel,  whether  against  Baptist,  Jewish  or  Gnostic  groups.  There  is 
undoubtedly  such  a  motive  in  the  Johannine  Epistles.  But  these  were 
written  specifically  for  the  stablishing  of  those  who  had  already  accepted  the 
faith  (I  John  ii.  21),  to  the  converts  of  his  Gospel  message,  which  is  con¬ 
st  i.tly  presupposed  in  what  they  are  stated  to  have  ‘heard  from  the  be¬ 
ginning’  (I  John  ii.  24).  The  difference  of  aim  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  is  in  fact  summarized  in  the  clearly  connected  statements  which  set 
out  their  respective  purposes.  Of  the  Gospel  it  is  said  :  ‘  These  [things]  are 
written  that^ou  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
believing  jott  may  have  life  in  his  name’  (xx.  31);  while  of  the  first  Epistle 
the  author  says:  ‘I  write  this  to  you  who  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son 
of  God,  thatjoM  may  know  that  you  have  eternal  life’  (v.  13).  Professor  E.  C. 
Colwell’s  title  John  Defends  the  Gospel  would  be  appropriate  enough  for  the 
Epistles;  but  the  Gospel  itself  has  an  evangelistic  purpose  It  is  composed, 

*  Op.  cit.  (London,  1956),  p.  215. 

‘  The  term  was  used  originally  of  the  Qumran  literature  by  B.  Reiche,  N.T.S.  i  (i954)>  ‘4'" 
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I  have  no  doubt,  of  material  which  took  shape  as  teaching  within  a  Christian 
community  in  Judea  and  under  the  pressure  of  controversy  with  ‘the  Jews’  of 
that  area.  But  in  its  present  form  it  is,  I  am  persuaded,  an  appeal  to  those 
outside  the  Church,  to  win  to  the  faith  that  Greek-speaking  Diaspora  Judaism 
to  which  the  author  now  finds  himself  belonging  as  a  result  (we  may  surmise) 
of  the  greatest  dispersion  of  all,  which  has  swept  from  Judea  Church  and 
Synagogue  alike.  His  overmastering  concern  is  that  ‘the  great  refusal’  made 
by  his  countrymen  at  home  should  not  be  repeated  by  those  other  sheep  of 
God’s  flock  among  whom  he  has  now  found  refuge. 


New  Test,  Stud,  6,  pp,  1 32-55. 
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LE  SALUT  DES  GENTILS  ET  LA 
SIGNIFICATION  THEOLOGIQ^UE 
DU  LIVRE  DES  ACTES' 

A  l’histoire  évangélique  telle  que  la  concevait  l’Eglise  primitive  et  telle  que 
Marc  l’avait  mise  par  écrit,  saint  Luc  a  jugé  nécessaire  d’ajouter  les  récits 
qui  font  l’objet  du  second  livre  de  son  ouvrage  ‘A  Théophile’.  La  question 
de  savoir  quel  a  été  son  dessein  en  faisant  cette  innovation  reste  très  débattue. 
Les  commentateurs  s’accordent  généralement  pour  penser  que  cette  intention 
n’était  pas  uniquement  historique:  le  plaisir  désintéressé  de  retracer  objective¬ 
ment  les  origines  du  mouvement  chrétien.  D’autres  motifs  ont  dû  pousser 
Luc  à  entreprendre  et  à  publier  son  travail. 

Certains  exégètes  mettent  l’accent  sur  des  raisons  apologétiques.  Ecrivant 
pour  Théophile,  qui  aurait  été  un  fonctionnaire  païen,  et  s’adressant  à 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Norwich  meeting  of  S.N.T.S.,  ii  September  1959. 

’  UtbtT  die  Absicht  und  den  literarischen  Charakter  der  Apostel-Geschichte  (Marbourg,  1897).  L’auteur 
conclut,  à  la  p.  57  (en  italique  dans  le  texte)  :  les  Actes  sont  'eine  Apologie  der  christlichen  Religion  vor 
Heiden  gegen  die  Anklage  der  Juden,  welche  zeigt  wie  es  gekommen,  daß  das  Judentum  durch  das  Christentum  in 
seiner  Weltmission  abgelöst  ist'. 

*  Les  Actes  des  Apôtres  (Paris,  1920),  pp.  104-21  :  les  Actes  sont  le  résultat  d’une  refonte  complète 
qu’un  rédacteur  du  Ile  siècle  a  fait  subir  à  l’histoire  édifiante  des  origines  chrétiennes  composée  par 
Luc.  ‘Au  lieu  de  dire  simplement  au  chrétien  l’histoire  de  sa  foi,  l’on  voulait  démontrer  à  tous  et  aux 
F>aîcns  d’abord,  à  l’autorité  romaine  surtout,  que  le  christianisme  n’était  pas  une  secte  nouvelle, 
étrangère  à  tout  et  en  contradiction  avec  les  lois;  que  c’était,  au  contraire,  la  forme  parfaite  et 
authentique  de  la  religion  juive,  l’espérance  où  se  résumait  celle-ci  ayant  été  accomplie  en  Jésus,  et 
les  prédicateurs  du  christianisme  n’ayant  jamais  fait,  ne  faisant  pas  autre  chose  que  d’annoncer  cette 
espérance  et  sa  réalisation;  qu’ainsi  la  tolérance  officielle  dont  jouissait  le  judaïsme  devait  être 
acquise  au  christianisme,  et  d’autant  plus  que  le  seul  grief  des  Juifs  contre  les  chrétiens  était  d’avoir 
fait  part  aux  païens  du  salut  qu’eux-mêmes  avaient  refusé.  L’apologie  se  substitue  à  l’histoire. ..’ 
(p.  107). 

*  ‘  Le  rédacteur  des  Actes  n’est  que  très  peu  un  théologien.  Il  y  a  cependant  une  idée  qui  traverse 
tout  son  livre  et  qu’il  cherche  à  démontrer,  c’est  que  le  christianisme  n’est  pas  une  nouveauté,  mais 
qu’il  est  un  judaïsme  conséquent  parce  qu’il  a  reconnu  que  Jésus  et  son  œuvre  réalisaient  la  promesse 
sur  laquelle  reposait  la  religion  d’Israël.  Mais  celte  idée  a  surtout  pour  lui  une  valeur  pratique,  car 
si  elle  était  admise,  le  christianisme  bénéficierait  dans  l’Empire  de  la  même  tolérance  que  le 
judaïsme’  {Jésus  et  les  origitus  du  christianisme.  La  naissance  du  christianisme,  Paris,  1946,  p.  367.  Pour 
plus  de  précisions:  Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament,  ni,  Le  Livre  des  Actes.  Bibliothèque  historique  des 
religions,  Paris,  1922). 

*  The  f'urpose  of  Acts  (Theology.  Occasional  Papiers,  6,  Londres,  1936).  Réimpression  dans 
Karly  Christianity.  The  Ihtrpose  of  Acts  and  Other  Papers,  ed.  by  F.  C.  Grant  (Greenwich,  Conn.,  1954)- 

*  The  Gospels.  Their  Origin  and  their  Growth  (Londres,  1957),  pp.  120-5  *28:  ‘Luke’s  puipose,  we 

have  said,  was  to  prove,  by  a  careful  presentation  of  the  historical  evidence — i.e.  by  telling  the  whole 
story — that  the  Christian  movement  was  not  subversive  and  revolutionary.  Neither  Jesus  himself 
nor  his  apostles  had  been  rebeb  or  insurgents’  (p.  122). 

’  ‘To  conclude,  the  internal  and  external  data  seem  to  me  satisfied  if  Lukc-Acts  was  the  work  of 
Luke,  the  compianion  of  Paul,  written  in  Achaca  round  about  a.d.  70  as  a  public  defence  of  the 
Christian  Church  against  the  suspicion  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  rebellious  Jews,  and  a  public 
assurance  that  the  Christian  Gospel  was  no  seditious  propaganda  but  a  message  of  universal  peace 
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travers  lui  aux  lecteurs  païens  susceptibles  d’influencer  l’opinion  publique, 
l’auteur  des  Actes  cherche  à  innocenter  le  christianisme  des  reproches  qui 
circulent  sur  son  compte  et  à  montrer  qu’étant  l’héritier  légitime  du  judaïsme, 
il  a  droit  aux  privilèges  dont  jouissait  la  religion  d’Israël.  Telle  est  à  peu  près, 
avec  des  nuances  d’un  auteur  à  l’autre,  l’explication  de  J.  Weiss,*  A.  Loisy,® 
M.  Goguel,*  B.  S.  Easton,®  F.  G.  Grant,®  T.  W.  Manson,’  F.  F.  Bruce,®  H. 
Conzelmann,®  d’autres  encore.  D.  Plooij^®  et  H.  Sahlin^^  pensent  à  un  but 
plus  immédiat:  Luc  compose  un  plaidoyer  en  faveur  de  Paul,  dans  l’espoir 
d’influencer  la  sentence  du  tribunal  impérial. 

D’autres  exégètes  estiment  que,  dans  la  pensée  de  leur  auteur,  les  Actes 
sont  destinés  à  des  lecteurs  chrétiens,  et  ils  insistent  sur  le  caractère  didactique 
de  l’ouvrage.  On  n’accorde  plus  grand  crédit  aujourd’hui  à  la  théorie  de 
l’école  de  Tubingue,^*  d’après  laquelle  les  Actes  auraient  été  composés  dans 
le  but  de  faire  disparaître  toute  trace  de  l’antagonisme  qui,  à  l’origine,  avait 
opposé  deux  conceptions  du  christianisme  :  celle  de  Pierre  et  celle  de  Paul.^® 
On  préfère  voir  dans  l’œuvre  de  Luc  une  catéchèse  destinée  à  parfaire 
l’instruction  religieuse  des  croyants;  avec  des  divergences  de  détail,  c’est 
l’explication  proposée  par  A.  G.  Headlam,^®  A.  Harnack,“  M.  Dibelius,“ 

and  goodwill’  (‘The  Life  of  Jesus:  A  Survey  of  the  Available  Material.  (3)  The  Work  of  St  Luke’, 
Bull,  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  xxviii  (1944),  388-403.  Le  passage  cité  se  trouve  à  la  p.  403). 

'  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  the  Acts  (The  New  London  Commentary  on  the  N.T.,  Londres,  1954), 
pp.  17-24. 

'  Die  Mitte  der  Zfit.  Studien  zur  Theologie  des  Lukas  (Beiträge  zur  historischen  Theologie,  1 7,  2e  éd., 
Tubingue,  1957),  pp.  117-28. 

*•  ‘The  Work  of  St  Luke:  A  Historical  Apology  for  Pauline  Preaching  before  the  Roman  Court’, 
Expositor,  vin/8  (1914),  511-23;  ‘Again:  The  Work  of  St  Luke’,  ibid,  viii/13  (1917),  108-24.  Voir 
également  J.  I.  Still,  St  Paul  on  Trial  (Londres,  1923). 

“  Der  Messias  und  das  Gottesvolk.  Studien  zur  Protolukanischen  Theologie  (Acta  Seminarii  Neotesta- 
mentici  Upsaliensis,  xii,  Upp>sala,  1944),  pp.  30-56.  Utilisant  un  ouvrage  antérieur,  le  Proto-Luc, 
qui  racontait  la  vie  de  Jésus  et  les  origines  de  l’Eglise,  Luc,  compagnon  de  Paul,  y  aurait  ajouté  tout 
ce  qui  concerne  Paul  et  fait  diverses  modifications  pour  en  faire  un  instrument  à  faire  valoir  pour  la 
justification  de  rAp>ôtre  lors  de  son  procès. 

“  Voir  A.  C.  McGiffert,  ‘The  Historical  Criticism  of  Acts  in  Germany’,  dans  F.  J.  F.  Jackson-K. 
Lake,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  part  i.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  vol.  n  (Londres,  1922),  pp.  363-95 
fcf.  pp.  368-76);  E.  Jacquier,  Les  Actes  des  Apôtres  (Etudes  Bibliques,  Paris,  1922),  pp.  xvii-xix;  E. 
Haenchen,  Die  Apostelgeschichte  (Krit.-exeg.  Komm,  über  das  N.T.,  Dritte  Abt.,  10.  Aufl.,  Goettingue, 
■956)»  PP-  >3-15;  E.  Trocmé,  Le  'Livre  des  Actes'  et  l'Histoire  (Etudes  d’Hist.  et  de  Philos.  Rel.,  45, 
Paris,  1957),  pp.  3-5;  C.  S.  C.  Williams,  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Black’s  N.T.  Com¬ 
mentaries,  Londres,  1957),  pp.  16-17. 

“  Les  vues  de  l’école  de  Tubingue  réapparaissent  dans  l’ouvrage  de  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  The  Fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  Church  (Londres,  1951).  On  sait  l’attaque  très  vive  qui  a  été  menée  contre 
la  théorie  de  Tubingue  par  J.  Munck,  Paulus  und  die  Heilsgeschichte  (Acta  Jutlandica,  xxvi,  i  : 
Teologisk  Serie,  6,  Copenhague,  1954).  (Munck  n’a  pas  connaissance  de  Brandon.) 

**  ‘Actsofthe  Ap)ostles’,  inj.  Hastings,  A  (Edimbourg,  1898), 25-35: cf.  p.  28. 

“  Harnack  déhnit  ainsi  le  sujet  que  Luc  se  prop>ose  d’expxwer:  'Die  Kraft  des  Geistes  Jesu  in  den 
■iposteln,  voie  sie  die  Urgemeinde  begründet,  die  Heidenmission  hervorgerufen,  das  Evangelium  von  Jerusalem  bis 
nach  Rom  geführt  und  an  die  Stelle  des  immer  mehr  sich  verstockenden  Judeniolk  die  empfängliche  Völkerwelt 
gesetzt  hat  '  {Beiträge  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  in.  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  Leipzig,  1 908,  p.  12). 

“  Luc  emploie  les  méthodes  d’un  historien  peur  atteindre  un  but  qui  est  proprement  celui  d’un 
évangéliste,  d’un  prédicateur  de  la  foi  chrétienne  (‘Der  erste  christliche  Historiker’,  étude  publiée 
en  1948  et  reproduite  dans  Aufsätze  zur  Apostelgeschichte,  ed.  H.  Greeven,  Goettingue,  1951,  pp.  108- 
19:  voir  pp.  ii8s.).  ‘Lukas  will  wie  im  Evangelium  so  auch  in  der  Apiostelgcschichte  Evangelist 
>em,  will  Gottes  Führung  der  christlichen  Gemeinde  im  Rahmen  ihrer  Geschichte  darstellen’  (‘Die 
Apostelgeschichte  als  Geschichtsquelle’,  article  paru  en  1947,  et  repnxl'.Jt  ibid.  pp.  90-5:  cf.  p.  95). 
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W.  G.  Kümmel/  G.  Dix/  W.  G.  van  Unnik,®  E.  Haenchen/  A.  Ehr¬ 
hardt.® 

Il  ne  manque  pas  d’auteurs  pour  estimer  que,  loin  de  s’exclure,  les  motifs 
apologétiques  et  le  but  didactique  ont  fort  bien  pu  coexister  dans  la  pensée 
de  Luc,  exerçant  une  influence  plus  ou  moins  prononcée  sur  son  travail. 
Tel  est,  par  exemple,  l’avis  de  F.  J.  F.  Jackson  et  K.  Lake,®  H.  J.  Cadbury,’ 
A.  Wikenhauser,®  E.  Trocmé,®  L.  Cerfaux.^® 

Nous  n’avons  pas  l’intention  de  reprendre  la  question  dans  son  ensemble, 
mais  de  recueillir  une  série  d’indications  montrant  le  sens  que  Luc  attribue 
à  son  récit  et  qu’il  paraît  soucieux  de  faire  saisir  par  son  lecteur.  Nous  ne 
nous  attarderons  pas  à  l’ordonnance  des  matériaux.  Il  est  clair  que  le  plan 
d’un  ouvrage  peut  fournir  des  renseignements  très  précieux  sur  le  propos  de 
son  auteur;  encore  faut-il  en  saisir  la  portée  exacte.  Luc  emprunte  les  cadres 
généraux  de  son  récit  à  un  schéma  géographique.  Dans  le  premier  tome,“  il 
raconte  d’abord  le  ministère  de  Jésus  en  Galilée,  puis  le  voyage  de  Galilée  à 

*  Voir  sa  remarque  à  propos  des  explications  de  B.  S.  Easton  (‘Das  Urchristentum,  ii’,  Theclo- 
gische  Rundschau,  xiv  (1942),  167)  ;  écrits  dans  un  but  missionnaire,  les  Actes  sont  destinés  avant  tout 
aux  communautés  chrétiennes  et  à  leurs  catéchumènes. 

*  Jew  and  Greek.  A  Study  in  the  Primitive  Church  (Londres,  1953)  :  cf.  pp.  38-9  et  55-6. 

*  ‘Opmerkingen  over  het  doel  van  Lucas’  geschiedwerk  (Luc.  i.  4)’,  Nederlands  The(doguch 
Tijdschriß,  ix  (1955),  323-31. 

*  Voir  le  paragraphe  ‘Die  “Apostelgeschichte”,  eine  Erbauungschrift’,  op.  cit.  pp.  92-5. 

‘  ‘The  Construction  and  Purptose  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles’,  Studia  Theologien,  xii  (1958}, 
45-79  (cf.  pp.  68-78)  ;  en  comp>osant  les  Actes,  Luc  a  pour  but  d’écrire  l’Evangile  du  Saint  Esprit. 

*  ‘The  Composition  and  Purpose  of  Acts.  The  Internal  Evidence  of  Acts’,  dans  The  Beginnings  of 
Christianity,  i/n,  pp.  121-204  (cf.  pp.  177-96).  Pour  ces  auteurs,  l’intention  première  de  Luc  est 
apologétique:  adressant  son  ouvrage  à  un  fonctionnaire  païen,  il  cherche  à  défendre  l’Eglise  contre 
les  soupçons  que  le  monde  officiel  nourrit  à  son  égard.  ‘The  writer  desires  Theophilus  to  undentand 
the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be  the  true  Israel,  and  consequently  that  its  worship  was  lawful  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  Equally  plain  is  the  running  stream  of  suggestion  that  the  Church  was  harmless, 
had  always  been  found  so,  and  could  not  justly  be  punished’  (pp.  183-4).  même  temps,  l’auteur 
des  Actes  pmursuit  un  but  didactique:  montrer  aux  nouveaux  convertis  ce  qu’est  l’Eglise  (vrai 
Israël)  et  son  message. 

’  Voir  principalement  The  Making  of  Luke-Acts  (1927,  2e  éd.,  Londres,  1958),  pp.  299-316. 
M.  Cadbury  conclut  en  disant  que  trois  sentences  résument  assez  bien  le  profXM  de  Luc:  ‘Dieu  a 
envoyé  sa  parole  aux  enfants  d’Israël,  leur  annonçant  la  Bonne  Nouvelle  de  la  paix  par  Jésus  Christ’, 
‘  Dieu  a  visité  les  Gentils  pour  prendre  parmi  eux  un  peuple  réservé  à  son  nom  ’,  ‘Je  n’ai  commis  de 
faute  ni  contre  la  Loi  des  Juifs,  ni  contre  le  Temple,  ni  contre  César’  (Actes  x.  36;  xv.  14;  xxv.  8). 

*  Die  Apostelgeschichte  und  ihr  Geschichtswert  (Neutestl.  Abhandl.,  viii/3-5,  Munster-Westph.,  1921), 

pp.  12-36;  Die  Apostelgeschichte  (Regensburger  N.T.,  5,  3e  éd.,  Ratisbonne,  1956),  pp.  6-8.  Le  but 
principal  est  l’instruction  religieuse:  montrer  comment  l’expansion  universelle  du  christianisme 
s’est  produite  sous  l’action  du  Saint  Eisprit.  Une  intention  accessoire  appmraît  dans  la  dernière 
partie  de  l’ouvrage  :  en  1 92 1 ,  Mgr  Wikenhauser  attribuait  à  Luc  le  désir  d’influencer  l’issue  du  procès 
de  Paul  ;  dans  la  suite,  il  a  renoncé  à  cette  hypothèse  il  préfère  penser  que  Luc  a  voulu  montrer  que 
la  religion  chrétienne  ne  présente  aucun  danger  politique  et  que  les  autorités  romaines  n’ont  aucun 
intérêt  à  lui  faire  obstacle.  ^ 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  38-75.  Le  but  princip  >1  de  l’auteur  des  Actes  est  de  compléter  l’instruction  religieuse 
de  ‘Théophile’,  déjà  gagné  au  message  évangélique,  et  d’affermir  ainsi  sa  foi.  Le  but  secondaire  est 
d(  -épondre  aux  accusations  et  aux  calomnies  répandues  dans  certains  milieux  chrétiens  par  des 
ju  .'éo-chrétiens  contre  Paul  et  les  Eglises  fondées  par  lui. 

J®  ‘Les  Actes  des  Apôtres’,  dans  Introduction  à  la  Bible,  ii.  Nouveau  Testament  (Tournai,  1959)' 
pp,  337-74  (cf.  pp.  345-8).  But  principal:  montrer  comment  l’Eglise  ap>ostolique  s’est  développée 
sous  l’action  de  l’Esprit  Saint;  but  secondaire:  présenter  le  christianisme  au  monde  romain  sous  un 
jour  favorable. 

**  Voir  H.  Conzelmann,  op.  cit.  pp.  10-79. 
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Jérusalem,  enfin  les  événements  de  Jérusalem;  ordonnance  assez  artificielle: 
la  section  de  Galilée  obtient  son  homogénéité  géographique  grâce  à  des 
omissions^  et  des  transpositions,*  la  section  du  voyage  doit  son  caractère  non 
à  son  contenu  mais  à  trois  rappels  insérés  dans  le  récit  (Luc  ix.  51  ;  xiii.  22; 
xvii.  1 1),  et  la  finale  de  l’évangile  ne  peut  maintenir  la  scène  à  Jérusalem  que 
moyennant  la  suppression  de  toute  mention  d’apparitions  galiléennes.*  Le 
schéma  du  second  tome  est  indiqué,  en  gros,  dans  Actes  i.  8:  ‘Vous  serez  mes 
témoins  à  Jérusalem,  dans  toute  la  Judée  et  la  Samarie,  et  jusqu’aux  extré¬ 
mités  de  la  terre.’*  Effectivement,  les  premiers  chapitres  des  Actes  concer¬ 
nent  la  prédication  apostolique  à  Jérusalem;  une  seconde  section  montre  son 
extension  en  Samarie,  dans  la  plaine  côtière,  et  finalement  son  implantation 
à  Antioche.  D’Antioche  partent  les  missions  pauliniennes  dans  le  bassin 
égéen.  A  partir  de  xix.  21,  les  perspectives  sont  tournées  vers  Rome  (rappels 
en  xxiii.  ii  et  xxvii.  24);®  une  fois  à  Rome,  l’ouvrage  s’achève  rapide¬ 
ment. 

Schéma  géographique,  mais  qui  n’est  pas  seulement  géographique.® 
Jérusalem,  à  laquelle  Luc  attache  une  importance  exceptionnelle,  est  la 
Ville  Sainte  où  les  prophéties  doivent  obtenir  leur  accomplissement;  elle 
revêt  ainsi  une  signification  théologique.’  Pareillement,  dans  les  Actes,  en 
s’étendant  progressivement  de  Jérusalem  à  Rome,  l’expansion  du  chris¬ 
tianisme  n’est  pas  purement  géographique  :  il  passe  en  même  temps  du  monde 
juif  dans  celui  des  Gentils.  Et  c’est  précisément  ce  qui  intéresse  Luc.®  Avec 

‘  Luc  ne  parle  pas  du  voyage  de  Jésus  dans  le  pays  de  Tyr,  avec  retour  par  la  Décapole  (Marc  vii. 
34, 31).  Après  avoir  précisé  que  la  région  des  Gérasénicns  se  trouve  ‘en  face  de  la  Galilée’  (Luc  viii. 
a6),  Luc  omet  {0.  39)  la  mention  de  la  IDécapole  (Marc  v.  ai).  L’épisode  de  Césarée  de  Philippe 
(Marc  viii.  37)  n’est  pas  localisé  chez  Luc  (ix.  18). 

*  Le  cas  le  plus  significatif  est  l’anticipation  de  l’épisode  de  Nazareth  (iv.  16-30;  cf.  Marc  vi.  1-6; 
Matt.  xiii.  54-8)  ;  en  contradiction  avec  la  chronologie  indiquée  par  Luc  lui-même  (iv.  23),  elle  a 
l’avantage  de  faire  cotqmencer  le  ministère  public  dans  la  ville  où  Jésus  a  passé  son  enfance  (ii.  3g, 
50;  iv.  16)  et  où  il  ne  devra  plus  revenir  dans  la  suite.  Cette  transposition  en  entraîne  une  autre, 
provoquant  un  recul  de  la  p>éricop>e  de  la  vocation  des  premiers  disciples  (v.  i-i  i  ;  cf.  Marc  i.  16-20). 

*  ‘Après  ma  résurrection  je  vous  précéderai  en  Galilée’  (Marc  xiv.  28;  Matt.  xxvi.  32)  est  omis; 
‘Allez  dire  à  ses  disciples  et  à  Pierre  qu’il  vous  précède  en  Galilée:  c’est  là  que  vous  le  verrez,  comme 
il  vous  l’a  dit’  (Marc  xvi.  7;  cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  7)  est  transformé  en:  ‘Souvenez-vous  de  ce  qu’il  vous 
a  dit,  étant  encore  en  Galilée  ’  (Luc  xxiv.  6) .  Ces  retouches  vont  de  pair  avec  une  insistance  signifi¬ 
cative  sur  le  fait  que  les  apôtres  ne  doivent  pas  quitter  Jérusalem  (xxiv.  48;  Actes  i.  4). 

*  Cf.  Ph.-H.  Menoud,  ‘Le  plan  des  Actes  des  Apôtres’,  ff.T.S.  i  (1957/8),  44-51. 

*  Trois  mentions  du  voyage  de  Paul  vers  Rome,  comme  il  y  a,  dans  l’évangile,  trois  mentions  du 
voyage  de  Jésus  vers  Jérusalem. 

'  Ph.-H.  Menoud  insiste  à  juste  titre  sur  le  feit  que  les  étapies  géographiques  sont  en  même  temp» 
des  étapies  théologpques  (art.  cit.  p.  46).  ' 

*  Sur  la  signification  théologique  de  Jérusalem,  ville  où  d  ivent  s’accomplir  les  prophéties,  voir 
principialement  Luc  ii.  38;  ix.  31  ;  xiii.  33;  xviii.  31  ;  xix.  1 1. 

*  En  compxisant  les  Actes,  Luc  ‘was  not  merely  a  chronicler  who  drudgingly  noted  dry  events  on 
papier.  He  had  the  instincts  of  a  historian,  and  he  presented  his  facts  with  reference  to  the  contir  I'lty 
of  the  theme  that  interested  him.  That  theme  was  the  gpxiwth  of  the  church,  piarticularly  the  traS^i- 
tion  from  Judaism  to  Gentile  Chrbtianity’  (M.  C.  Tenney,  The  New  Testament.  A  Historical  tnd 
Analytic  Suro^,  Londres,  1954,  p.  246.  L’auteur  ajoute,  p.  250,  que  Luc  cherche  aussi  à  convaincre 
son  lecteur  que  le  christianisme  ne  présente  aucun  danger  au  pmint  de  vue  politique  et  mérite  d’être 
traité  en  religion  licite).  Sur  l’intérêt  que  Luc  pxirte  aux  Gentils,  voir  l’article  de  M.  Kiddle,  ‘The 
Admission  of  the  Gentiles  in  St  Luke’s  Gospiel  and  Acts’,  J.T.S.  xxxvi  (1935),  160-73;  f*tut  avouer 
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une  insistance  remarquable,  il  souligne  que  l’évangélisation  des  Gentils  n’est 
pas  simplement  le  résultat  de  circonstances  fortuites;  voulue  par  Dieu,  elle 
réalise  les  prophéties  annonçant  que  le  Messie  apporterait  le  salut  aux 
nations  païennes.  Elle  fait  donc  partie  intégrante  du  programme  assigné  au 
Christ  par  les  Ecritures.  C’est  la  raison  pour  laquelle  Luc  a  voulu  ajouter 
au  récit  de  la  vie  de  Jésus  celui  des  missions  apostoliques:  sans  elles,  l’oeuvre 
de  salut  décrite  par  les  prophéties  messianiques  ne  serait  pas  achevée. 
L’histoire  rapp>ortée  dans  le  Livre  des  Actes  apparaît  ainsi  comme  toute 
chargée  de  théologie. 

Voilà  ce  que  nous  voudrions  montrer  en  nous  appuyant  sur  les  passages 
qui  ont  le  plus  de  chances  de  faire  connaître  l’idée  que  Luc  lui-même  s’est 
faite  de  la  signification  de  son  récit.  Nous  nous  arrêterons  principalement 
aux  grandes  articulations  de  l’ouvrage,  les  introductions  et  surtout  les  con¬ 
clusions  ;  nous  verrons  comment,  à  ces  endroits  privilégiés,  Luc  prend  soin  de 
rappeler  sans  cesse  la  perspective  théologique  qui  donne  sa  portée  profonde 
à  l’histoire  qu’il  retrace. 

I.  LA  CONCLUSION  DES  ACTES  ET  L  ’  I  NT  R  ODUCTION 

DE  l’Évangile 

Un  même  procédé  littéraire  caractérise  la  finale  de  chacun  des  deux  tomes 
de  l’ouvrage  A  Théophile.  D’abord  une  conclusion  extrêmement  solennelle 
constituée  dans  l’évangile  par  une  déclaration  de  Jésus  ressuscité  (Luc  xxiv. 
44-9),  dans  les  Actes  par  une  déclaration  de  Paul  prisonnier  (Actes  xxviii. 
25-8).  Ensuite  un  court  épilogue  du  rédacteur;  celui  de  l’évangile  (Luc 
xxiv.  50-3)  décrit  l’attitude  des  apôtres  attendant  la  venue  de  l’Esprit:  une 
note  de  joie  et  de  piété  accorde  cette  finale  du  premier  tome  avec  le  début  du 
second;  l’épilogue  des  Actes  (xxviii.  30-1)  caractérise  la  situation  de  Paul 
pendant  sa  captivité  romaine  et  termine  l’ouvrage  sur  une  note  triomphale. 
Les  deux  épilogues  donnent  au  récit  une  finale  édifiante,  telle  que  Luc  les 
aime;  du  point  de  vue  de  l’économie  générale  de  l’ouvrage,  on  ne  saurait 
pourtant  leur  attribuer  une  importance  comparable  à  celle  des  grandes 
déclarations  de  Jésus  et  de  Paul,  où  nous  croyons  pouvoir  reconnaître  les 
conclusions  proprement  dites.^  Nous  nous  arrêterons  ici  à  la  conclusion  des 
Actes  ;  il  sera  question  de  la  conclusion  de  l’évangile  au  paragraphe  suivant. 

La  déclaration  de  Paul  aux  Juifs  de  Rome  se  compose  essentiellement 
d’une  longue  citation  d’Isa,  vi.  9-10:  Paul  constate  que  sa  mission,  comme 
celle  du  prophète,  aboutit  à  l’aveuglement  d’un  peuple  dépourvu  d’intelli¬ 
gence  spirituelle  et  incapable  de  comprendre  la  nécessité  de  se  convertir 

que  le  titre  de  cette  étude  promet  plus  que  le  contenu  ne  donne.  Nous  n’avons  pas  pu  prendre 
connaissance  de  E.  Lohse,  ‘Missionarisches  Handeln  Jesu  nach  dem  Evangelium  des  Lukas’,  Thtd. 
Zeitschr.  x  (1954),  1-13. 

‘  J.  Weiss  {op.  cü.  p.  54)  a  déjà  souligpié  que  la  conclusion  des  Actes  doit  être  cherchée  dans  la 
déclaration  solennelle  et  pathétique  que  Paul  adresse  aux  Juifs  de  Jérusalem;  les  vv.  30-1  ne  sont 
qu’un  appendice. 
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(Actes  xxviii.  25-7).  Il  ajoute,  et  c’est  vraiment  le  point  d’orgue  de  la  con¬ 
clusion;  ‘Sachez-le  donc,  c’est  aux  Gentils  qu’a  été  envoyé  ce  salut  de  Dieu: 
eux  du  moins,  ils  écouteront’  (».  28).  Rejeté  par  le  peuple  d’Israël,  le  message 
du  salut  sera  porté  aux  nations  païennes,  aux  Gentils,  toïs  ?6vêctiv.  Pour 
désigner  le  message  de  salut,  Paul  emploie  l’expression  ‘ce  salut  de  Dieu’, 
toûto  tô  CTcoTfipjov  T0Ö  ôcoô,  manière  de  parler  qui  ne  dérive  pas  d’Isa,  vi; 
pour  la  comprendre,  il  est  utile  de  rapprocher  la  finale  des  Actes  du  début 
de  l’évangile. 

Dans  la  pensée  de  l’Eglise  primitive,  l’Evangile  commence  avec  le  baptême 
de  Jean.  Sur  ce  point,  Marc  s’en  est  tenu  à  la  tradition  ;  les  autres  évangélistes 
ont  jugé  nécessaire  de  remonter  au-delà.  Jean  a  composé  son  prologue, 
Matthieu  et  Luc  ont  décrit  les  circonstances  de  la  naissance  de  Jésus.  Ils 
savent  pourtant,  Luc  le  premier,  que  le  ministère  de  Jean-Baptiste  constitue 
le  vrai  ‘commencement’  de  l’Evangile;  les  Actes  le  rappellent  deux  fois:  à 
propos  de  l’élection  de  Matthias  (i.  22)  et  dans  un  résumé  de  la  vie  de  Jésus 
(x.  37;  cf.  i.  i).  Ayant  fait  précéder  ce  commencement  d’un  long  préambule, 
Luc  semble  avoir  voulu  souligner  le  moment  décisif  par  la  solennité  avec 
laquelle  il  l’introduit.  Il  compose  d’abord  un  grand  synchronisme  (Luc  iii. 
1-2)  qui  situe  l’histoire  évangélique  par  rapport  à  l’histoire  universelle,  puis 
ajoute  une  longue  citation  d’Isaïe  (xl.  3-5)  qui  place  le  récit  dans  une  per¬ 
spective  théologique  (Luc  iii.  4-6).  C’est  sur  cette  citation  d’Isaïe  qu’il  faut 
s’arrêter. 

Reconnaissons  d’abord  qu’on  ne  peut  découvrir  aucune  intervention 
personnelle  de  Luc  dans  le  fait  de  citer  Isa.  xl.  3.  La  même  citation  se  trouve 
au  même  endroit  chez  Marc  (i.  3)  et  chez  Matthieu  (iii.  3).  Qui  plus  est,  les 
trois  synoptiques  donnent  le  texte  sous  la  même  forme:  ‘Voix  de  celui  qui 
crie  dans  le  désert;  Préparez  le  chemin  du  Seigneur,  aplanissez  ses  sentiers.’ 
Les  termes  ne  sont  pas  exactement  ceux  de  la  Bible:  ‘aplanissez  les  sentiers 
de  notre  Dieu'  (T.M.  et  LXX;  Targum:  ‘aplanissez  les  sentiers  devant  la 
communauté  de  notre  Dieu').  L’emploi  du  possessif  'ses  sentiers’,  par  les 
évangélistes,  correspond  manifestement  à  une  retouche  intentionnelle,  liée  à 
une  interprétation  christologique  du  texte  prophétique:  Jean  prépare  la 
venue  du  ‘Seigneur’,  le  Christ,  non  de  Dieu  lui-même,  le  Père.  En  tout  ceci, 
Luc  se  conforme  simplement  à  une  tradition  bien  établie;^  impossible  d’y 
découvrir  une  idée  qui  lui  soit  propre. 

En  revanche,  il  est  seul  à  prolonger  la  citation  d’Isaïe  jusqu’au  v.  5;  c’est 
en  cela  qu’il  fait  œuvre  personnelle  et  révèle  l’idée  particulière  qu’il  se  fait 
de  l’histoire  qui  commence.  Voici  ce  i;.  5  :  ‘  Et  toute  chair  verra  le  salut  de 
Dieu’,  Kal  Ô4;eTai  Träaa  nàpÇ  tô  acoxfipiov  toô  ôeoô.  Pour  parler  du  ‘salut’, 
le  Nouveau  Testament  emploie  normalement  le  substantif  féminin  acoTTjpla;* 

*  Joh.  i.  23  témoigne  en  faveur  de  la  même  tradition,  mais  au  lieu  de  retoucher  la  deuxième  partie 
du  verset  3  d’Isaïe  pour  l’adapter  à  une  interprétation  christologique,  il  se  contente  de  l’omettre. 

’  45  fois,  dont  10  pour  Luc  et  Actes. 
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le  neutre  acon^piov  ne  se  rencontre  que  quatre  fois:  une  fois  dans  Eph.  ii.  3  et 
trois  fois  dans  l’ouvrage  de  Luc:  Luc  ii.  30,  allusion  probable  à  Isa.  xl.  5;^ 
Luc  iii.  6,  citation  d’Isa,  xl.  5;  enfin  Actes  xxviii.  28,  le  passage  qui  nous 
occupe. 

Seul,  au  conunencement  de  l’évangile,  à  prolonger  la  citation  traditionnelle 
d’Isa,  xl  jusqu’aux  mots  ‘Et  toute  chair  verra  le  salut  de  Dieu’,  Luc  est 
également  le  seul  à  prolonger  l’histoire  évangélique  par  le  récit  des  missions 
apostoliques.  Quand  il  conclut  son  ouvrage  par  les  paroles:  ‘C’est  aux 
nations  (païennes)  que  ce  salut  de  Dieu  a  été  envoyé’,  il  semble  difficile  de 
ne  pas  reconnaître  dans  ‘ce  salut  de  Dieu’  (avec  la  démonstratif  toôto)  un 
rappel  du  ‘salut  de  Dieu’  qui,  d’après  Isaïe,  doit  se  manifester  ‘à  toute  chair’. 
‘A  toute  chair’,  qu’est-ce  à  dire,  sinon  aux  Gentils  aussi  bien  qu’aux  Juifs?* 

En  plaçant  Isa.  xl.  5  en  tête  de  l’histoire  évangélique  et  en  empruntant  la 
conclusion  de  son  ouvrage  à  des  paroles  qui  rappellent  ce  texte,  Luc  montre 
l’intérêt  qu’il  attache  à  cette  idée  que  le  salut  de  Dieu  se  manifeste  à  tous  les 
hommes.  Il  ne  semble  pas  téméraire  de  chercher  là  une  des  clés  de  l’ouvrage: 
l’histoire  que  Luc  veut  retracer  se  définit  comme  celle  de  la  manifestation  du 
salut  de  Dieu  en  faveur  de  toute  chair. 

S’il  s’agissait  d’une  indication  isolée,  on  hésiterait  à  lui  attribuer  une 
importance  qu’elle  n’a  peut-être  pas  dans  la  pensée  de  notre  auteur.  Nous 
allons  voir  que  d’autres  traits  suggèrent  que  Luc  attribuait  bien  ce  sens  à 
l’histoire  qu’il  rapporte. 

‘  Dans  le  cantique  de  Siméon  :  ‘  Mes  yeux  ont  vu  ton  salut.’  Isa.  Iii.  i  o  est  beaucoup  plus  éloigne, 
de  plus,  Luc  ii.  30  doit  être  rapproché  de  ce  que  le  v.  25  dit  de  Siméon,  par  allusion  probable  à 
Isa.  xl.  I.  Cf.  J.  M.  Creed,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Luke  (Londres,  1930),  pp.  40-1  ;  C.  H.  Dodd, 
According  to  the  Scriptures.  The  Sub-Structure  of  New  Testament  Theology  (Londres,  1952),  p.  41. 

*  II  y  a  une  part  de  fondement  dans  la  réaction  qui  pmusse  N.  Q,.  King  à  protester  contre  une 
certaine  tendance  (cf.  l’article  de  M.  Kiddle)  à  découvrir  partout  chez  Luc  des  préoccupations 
universalistes:  ‘The  “Universalism”  of  the  Third  Gospel’,  Studio  Evangelica.  Papers  Presented  to  Üu 
International  Congress  on  'The  Four  Gospels  in  1957'  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  73,  Berlin,  1959), 
pp.  199-205.  Il  est  exact  que  Luc  n’anticipe  pas  la  mission  aux  Gentils;  elle  ne  sera  indiquée 
explicitement  qu’aprés  la  résurrection  de  Jésus  (Luc  xxiv.  47)  et  ne  se  réalisera  dans  les  Actes  que 
d’une  manière  prog^ressive.  Nous  ne  refuserions  pas  l’expression  de  l’auteur  lorsqu’il  dit  qu’il  y  a 
chez  Luc  ‘a  partial  krypsis  of  his  universalism  while  he  is  writing  the  Gospel’  (p.  205)  ;  on  retrouve 
d’aiUeurs  le  même  procédé  dans  les  premiers  chapitres  des  Actes,  ainsi  que  nous  le  verrons.  Mais  ce 
qui  reste  caché  n’est  pas  absent.  Emporté  par  sa  réaction,  M.  King  nie  un  peu  facilement  l’uni* 
versalisme  qui  ne  s’affirme  pas  explicitement,  comme  s’il  ne  pouvait  y  avoir  un  universalisme  latent 
en  expectative.  Ce  '  whether'-' or'  est  particulièrement  significatif  dans  l’explication  qu’il  donne  de 
Luc  iii.  6  :  ‘  It  may  be  arg^ued  that  sräoa  oàpÇ  is  no  more  than  the  equivalent  of  kol-bdsdr  which  just 
means  “everyone”  and  does  not  commit  the  writers  to  any  consciously  universalistic  intent’  (p.  200). 
Nous  accordons  sans  peine  que,  prise  en  elle-même,  l’expression  ‘toute  chair’  n’embrasse  pas  néces¬ 
sairement  les  païens  (cf.  Joël  iii.  1,  cité  en  Actes  ii.  17).  Pour  connaître  l’interprétation  de  Luc,  il 
faut  tenir  compte,  croyons-nous,  du  rappel  contenu  en  Actes  xxviii.  28,  où  il  n’y  a  plus  d’équivoque; 
tenir  compte  aussi  de  l’intérêt  que  Luc  attache  aux  prophéties  universalistes  du  second  Isaïe.  Il  n’en 
est  pas  moins  vrai  que  Luc  évite  l’anachronisme  qu’il  y  aurait  à  parler  du  salut  des  Gentils  dès  le  début 
de  l’Evangile;  Luc  iii.  6  n’est  encore  qu’une  simple  pierre  d’attente,  une  indication  voilée,  dont  la 
portée  n’appMraîtra  que  dans  la  suite  du  récit. 
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II.  LA  CONCLUSION  DE  l’ÉVANGILE  ET  l’iNTRODUCTION 
DES  ACTES 

Luc  ayant  divisé  son  ouvrage  en  deux  tomes,  le  but  qu’il  se  prop>ose  n’est  pas 
seulement  à  chercher  dans  l’introduction  et  la  conclusion  générales;  notre 
attention  doit  se  porter  aussi  sur  la  conclusion  du  premier  tome  et  l’introduc¬ 
tion  du  second.  En  fait,  ces  deux  passages  sont  étroitement  liés  et  s’éclairent 
mutuellement. 

La  conclusion  de  l’évangile,  nous  l’avons  déjà  dit,  est  faite  des  instructions 
que  Jésus  ressuscité  donne  à  ses  apôtres  avant  de  les  quitter  (Luc  xxiv.  44-9). 
11  leur  fait  d’abord  comprendre  les  Ecritures  :  elles  le  concernent,  et  il  faut 
qu’elles  s’accomplissent.  L’enseignement  des  prophéties  messianiques  est 
ramené  à  trois  points:  ‘Ainsi  était-il  écrit  (i)  que  le  Christ  devait  souffrir 
(2)  et  ressusciter  d’entre  les  morts  le  troisième  jour,  (3)  et  qu’en  son  nom  le 
repentir  en  vue  de  la  rémission  des  péchés  serait  proclamé  à  toutes  les 
nations,^  en  commençant  par  Jérusalem’  {w.  46-7).  Jésus  donne  ensuite 
aux  apôtres,  témoins  de  ces  choses,  la  consigne  d’attendre  à  Jérusalem  la 
venue  de  l’Esprit  Saint  (vv.  48-9). 

Les  explications  des  vv.  46-7  sont  basées  sur  l’Ecriture.  Rien  d’étonnant 
à  ce  que  les  termes  choisis  pour  parler  de  la  passion  et  de  la  résurrection 
évoquent  des  textes  précis,  Isa.  liii.  4,  1 1  et  Osée  vi.  2.*  En  revanche,  ce  qui 
est  dit  du  message  de  psràvoia  proclamé  à  toutes  les  nations  en  commençant 

*  Il  convient  de  signaler  ici  les  explications  de  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  ‘The  Gentile  Mission  in  Mark  13, 

9-1 1  Sltidùs  in  the  Gospels.  Essays  in  Memoty  of  R.  H.  Lighffoot,  ed.  by  D.  E.  Nineham  (Oxford,  1955), 
pp.  145-58.  L’auteur  croit  pouvoir  lire  ainsi  Marc  xiii.  9-10:  Sopi^otodc  kqI  hrl  Viyiu^vt^  ical  ßoHnXtcov 
etaO^ioOi  tvtKCv  IpoC  cls  uoprCtpiov  oCrrots  ko)  ds  irAvra  rà  lOirr).  6sl  •npdrroiv  KripuyOflv«  t6  cOoryylXiov,  ktA. 
Il  ne  s’agirait  donc  pas  d’une  prédication  de  l’Evangile  à  toutes  les  nations;  pour  que  la  prophétie 
de  Jésus  s’accomplisse,  il  suffit  que  l’Evangile  soit  annoncé  dans  les  synagogues  de  la  Diaspora. 
Cette  interprétation  s’appuie  sur  le  fait  qu’on  met  normalement  au  datif  les  jjersonnes  auxquelles 
s’adresse  le  K/jpvrypo  (Actes  viii.  5;  x.  42;  I  Cor.  ix.  27;  I  Pet.  iii.  19;  Marc  xvi.  15).  La  construction 
avec  iv  et  le  datif  (Matt.  iii.  i  ;  iv.  23;  ix.  35;  xi.  i  ;  xxiv.  14;  xxvi.  13;  Marc  v.  20;  Actes  ix.  20;  xx. 
25;  II  Cor.  i.  19;  Gai.  ii.  22;  Col.  i.  23;  I  Tim.  iii.  16)  ou  avec  ds  et  l’accusatif  (Marc  i.  39;  xiii. 
10;  xiv.  9;  Luc  iv.  44;  xxiv.  47;  I  Thess.  ii.  9;  cf.  I  Pet.  i.  25;  Marc  v.  14;  Luc  viii.  34;  Joh.  viii.  26; 
Actes  xxiii.  ii;  Rom.  xvi.  26)  devrait  s’entendre  dans  un  sens  simplement  géographique:  prêcher 
dans  les  synagogues,  prêcher  parmi  les  nations,  etc.  Ces  explications  ont  soulevé  des  critiques  (cf. 
A  Farrer,  ‘An  Examination  of  Mark  xiii.  10’,  J.T.S.  n.s.  vu,  1956,  75-9;  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  ibid. 
p.  281  ;  voir  aussi  Moule,  An  Idiom  Book  of  New  Testament  Gruk,  Cambridge,  1953,  p.  69),  qui  n’ont 
pas  convaincu  notre  auteur  (‘Mark  xiii.  9-10’,  J.T.S.  n.s.  ix,  1958,  81-6).  L’argumentation  con¬ 
cernant  Marc  xiii.  10  ne  nous  intéresse  ici  que  dans  la  mesure  où  elle  met  en  cause  le  sens  de 
Luc  xxiv.  47.  M.  Kilpatrick  remarque  (p.  147)  que  l’expression  -rràvra  tù  {6vn 

pourrait  se  traduire,  et  a  été  effectivement  traduite  dans  les  versions  syriaques  et  latines,  ‘parmi 
toutes  les  nations’.  Il  semble  difficile  de  supposer  que  Luc  n’a  pas  pensé  à  une  prédication  adressée 
aux  Gentik  (comme  en  Joel  iii.  9-12)  :  M.  Moule  a  raison  de  penser  qu’on  ne  peut  interpréter  Luc 
xxiv.  47  sans  tenir  compte  du  parallèle  très  étroit  que  ce  passage  trouve  en  Actes  xxvi.  23.  Il  faut 
également  prendre  en  considération  Actes  xiii.  46  et  xxviii.  28;  enfin  la  tradition  de  Luc  sur  les 
dernières  paroles  de  Jésus  à  ses  apôtres  ne  peut  ignorer  complètement  la  tradition  parallèle  de 
Matthieu  (xxviii.  19);  MaOriTsûoam  iràvra  tù  iOvn.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit  de  Marc  xiii.  lo,  on  ne  peut 
guère  douter  que,  chez  Luc,  la  prédication  du  message  doit  se  faire  non  seulement  (aux  Juifs)  parmi 
les  Gentik,  mak  aux  Gentik  eux-mêmes. 

*  Pour  l’allusion  à  Isa.  liii. 4, 1 1,  voir  W.  Michaelk,  art.  ttöox"»  Theol.  Würterb.  zusn  NT.  v  (1954), 
9>4-t5-  Pour  Osée  vi.  2,  voir  notre  étude  ‘Ressuscité  “le  troisième  jour’”,  dans  Studio  Biblica  et 
Orientalia,  n  Novum  Testamentum  (Analecta  Biblica,  ii),  (Rome,  1959),  pp.  174-93. 
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par  Jérusalem  ne  paraît  pas  pouvoir  se  rattacher  directement  à  un  texte  bien 
déterminé.^  Les  termes  se  présentent  simplement  comme  une  esquisse  du 
programme  dont  les  Actes  raconteront  la  réalisation. 

Dans  le  prologue  des  Actes,  Luc  s’adresse  à  Théophile,  auquel  il  dédie  son 
ouvrage.  Suivant  les  bons  usages,  il  commence  par  rappeler  brièvement  le 
contenu  du  tome  qu’il  vient  d’achever  (Actes  i.  1-2).  Après  cela,  normale¬ 
ment,  il  eût  dû  annoncer  l’objet  du  second  livre.*  Mais  il  se  laisse  entraîner, 
et  le  rappel  des  événements  antérieurs  se  prolonge  au  point  de  faire  oublier 
la  deuxième  partie  de  la  phrase.  L’accroc  aux  règles  trouve  du  moins  une 
compensation:  le  programme  du  Livre  des  Actes  sera  tracé  par  Jésus  lui- 
même,  au  V.  8:  ‘Vous  allez  recevoir  une  force,  celle  de  l’Esprit  Saint  qui 
descendra  sur  vous;  vous  serez  alors  mes  témoins  à  Jérusalem,  dans  toute  la 
Judée  et  la  Samarie  et  jusqu’aux  extrémités  de  la  terre.’  Ce  verset  trace  les 
grandes  étapes  de  l’expansion  du  message  apostolique  et  fournit  le  schéma 
général  d’après  lequel  Luc  organise  son  récit. 

Confrontée  avec  la  finale  de  l’évangile,  l’introduction  des  Actes  parait  plus 
précise  en  ce  qu’elle  distingue  non  seulement  deux  étapes  de  la  prédication 
apostolique:  ‘toutes  les  nations,  en  commençant  par  Jérusalem’,  mais 
quatre  :  Jérusalem,  la  Judée,  la  Samarie,  les  extrémités  de  la  terre.  Les  trois 
premières  indications  sont  parfaitement  claires  et  visent  des  points  géo¬ 
graphiques  bien  déterminés.  On  ne  peut  en  dire  autant  de  la  dernière, 
surtout  si  ‘les  extrémités  de  la  terre’  doivent,  en  fait,  désigner  Rome,  où  le 
récit  s’achève.  L’expression  peut  fort  bien  se  défendre,  dans  le  langage  et  du 
point  de  vue  des  Juifs  de  Palestine;®  maiis  il  peut  sembler  étrange  que  Luc 
l’ait  conservée,  lui  citoyen  de  l’Empire,  s’adressant  à  Théophile  et  à  d’autres 
lecteurs  gréco-romains  qui  comprendront  mal  qu’arrivé  à  Rome  le  message 
évangélique  a  atteint  ‘les  extrémités  de  la  terre’.* 

Des  ‘extrémités  de  la  terre’  il  est  encore  question  dans  la  conclusion  du 
premier  grand  discours  missionnaire  de  Paul,  Actes  xiii.  46-7.  Ce  passage 
va  nous  aider  à  saisir  le  motif  pour  lequel  Luc  emploie  en  i.  8  une  expression 
dont  le  sens  risque  d’échapper  à  ses  lecteurs.  La  finale  du  discours  de  Paul 
dans  la  synagogue  d’Antioche  de  Pisidie  est  fort  semblable  à  la  déclaration 
par  laquelle  il  termine  sa  prédication  aux  Juifs  de  Rome  et  qui  constitue  la 
conclusion  des  Actes  :  c’est  donc  une  idée  à  laquelle  Luc  attache  une  impor¬ 
tance  toute  particulière.  Ici  également  Paul  commence  par  une  mise  en 
garde  empruntée  à  un  texte  prophétique:  la  citation  d’Hab.  i.  5  joue  en 

*  Les  analogies  avec  Joël  ii.  i  ;  iii.  g;  Soph.  iii.  14s.;  Zach.  ix.  gs.  restent  trop  vagues. 

*  Cf.  H.  J.  Cadbury,  op.  cit.  pp.  igS-^oi  ;  K.  Lalû,  ‘The  Preface  to  Acts  and  the  Composition  of 
Acts’,  dans  F.  J.  F.  Jackson-K.  Lake,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  i/v  (igss),  1-7. 

*  Dans  les  Psaumes  de  Salomon,  viii.  16,  Pompée  est  appelé  6  önr'  tox<irrou  Tf|s  yfjs.  I  Clem.  v.  7 
parle  en  ces  termes  de  l’arrivée  de  Paul  à  Rome:  StuoiooCrvriv  SiSàÇos  ÔXov  t6v  kôouov,  Kort  tiri t6  -rfpua 

SOoïUS  iXOc^jv  ko)  uaprup/iffos  friri  tôw  f|YOuuh>(i>v,  oOrcds  énrnXAàyri  toü  k69uou.  Rome  ne  peut  être 
considérée  comme  ‘la  borne  de  l’Occident’  que  si  l’on  se  place  au  point  de  vue  de  la  Palestine,  où 
Paul  a  pris  son  départ. 

*  ViiTjUe  {Aen.  vm,  727)  parle  des  extremique  homimm  Morini,  situant  ainsi,  du  point  de  vue  de 
Rome,  les  extrémités  de  la  terre  dans  les  Flandres. 
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Actes  xiii.  41  le  même  rôle  que  la  citation  d’Isa,  vi.  9-10  en  Actes  xxviii.  26-7. 
Il  annonce  ensuite  qu’il  va  se  tourner  vers  les  Gentils  ;  plus  explicite  qu’en 
Actes  xxviii.  28,  il  fait  appel  à  un  passage  d’Isaïe  (xlix.  6):  ‘C’était  à  vous 
d’abord  qu’il  fallait  annoncer  la  parole  de  Dieu.  Puisque  vous  le  repoussez 
et  ne  vous  jugez  pas  dignes  de  la  vie  étemelle,  eh  bien  !  nous  nous  tournons 
vers  les  Gentils.  Car  ainsi  nous  l’a  ordonné  le  Seigneur  :  Je  t’ai  établi  lumière 
des  Gentils  (des  nations  païennes),  pour  que  tu  portes  le  salut  jusqu’aux 
extrémités  de  la  terre’  (Actes  xiii.  46-7). 

Ce  texte  montre  que  l’expression  ‘jusqu’aux  extrémités  de  la  terre’  ne 
doit  pas  s’entendre  dans  un  sens  purement  géographique.  Par  opposition  à 
Jérusalem,  ‘cité  du  grand  Roi’^  et  centre  du  culte  du  vrai  Dieu,  les  extrémités 
de  la  terre  représentent  les  nations  païennes;  d’où  le  parallélisme:  ‘Je  t’ai 
établi  lumière  des  nations  (païennes),  pour  que  tu  p)ortes  le  salut  jusqu’aux 
extrémités  de  la  terre.'  Ce  langage,  qui  se  place  à  un  point  de  vue  essentielle¬ 
ment  religieux,  permet  en  même  temps  de  saisir  l’équivalence  concrète  entre 
l’annonce  du  message  à  ‘toutes  les  nations  (païennes)’  (Luc  xxiv.  47)  et  la 
proclamation  du  témoignage  apostolique  ‘jusqu’aux  extrémités  de  la  terre’ 
(Actes  i.  8).  L’expansion  du  christianisme  ‘jusqu’aux  extrémités  de  la  terre’ 
n’est  pas  seulement  géographique;  elle  comporte  un  passage  du  monde  juif 
dans  celui  des  Gentils.  Capitale  du  monde  païen,  Rome  est  réellement 
située  ‘aux  extrémités  de  la  terre’,  pour  des  raisons  religieuses  plus  que  pour 
des  raisons  géographiques. 

Moins  claire  que  l’expression  de  Luc  xxiv.  47,  els  iràvra  tô  §6vri,  celle  de 
Actes  i.  8,  icùs  ècix^TOU  Tqs  yfjs,  a  l’avantage  d’être  plus  théologique.  L’allu¬ 
sion  biblique  qu’on  attend  en  Luc  xxiv.  47  se  trouve,  en  fait,  dans  Actes  i.  8, 
et  c’est  le  texte  d’Isa,  xlix.  6  qui  donne  à  l’expression  ‘jusqu’aux  extrémités 
de  la  terre’  tout  son  relief.  Pour  que  le  message  parvienne  jusque  là.  Une 
doit  pas  seulement  être  prêché  partout  ;  il  faut  surtout  qu’il  soit  annoncé  aux 
Gentils.  Il  le  faut  pour  que  les  prophéties  messianiques  soient  pleinement 
accomplies.  La  passion  et  la  résurrection  de  Jésus  ne  sont  pas  toute  l’oeuvre 
du  Messie;  pour  qu’elle  soit  pleinement  accomplie,  il  faut  que  Paul  annonce 
le  salut  aux  Gentils  et  porte  le  message  évangélique  jusqu’à  Rome,  la  cité  qui 
commande  aux  nations.  C’est  en  cela  que  le  récit  des  Actes  est  le  complément 
nécessaire  de  l’histoire  évangélique:  le  passage  du  christianisme  de  Jérusalem 
aux  extrémités  de  la  terre  achève  la  réalisation  du  programme  que  les 
prophéties  messianiques  assignaient  au  Christ. 

III.  DISCOURS  DE  NAZARETH  ET  DISCOURS  DE  LA  PENTECÔTE 

Pour  expliquer  l’introduction  des  Actes  nous  avons  déjà  dû  faire  appel  au 
discours  inaugural  de  Paul,  plus  précisément  à  la  conclusion  de  ce  discours. 
Ce  fut  r  occasion  de  constater  ressemblance  frappante  qui  existe  entre  les 
déclarations  de  Paul  aux  Juifs  d’Antioche  de  Pisidie  et  celles  qu’il  fait  aux 

*  Expression  de  Ps.  xlvü.  3,  reprise  en  Matt.  v.  35. 
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Juifs  de  Rome,  en  conclusion  de  l’ouvrage.  Et  ceci  fait  ressortir  l’importance 
que  Luc  attache  au  discours  du  ch.  xiii,  véritable  progranune  de  la  prédica- 
tion  de  Paul  à  l’adresse  des  Juifs,  avec,  en  finale,  l’avertissement  qu’après 
avoir  annoncé  le  message  aux  Juifs,  Paul  se  tourne  vers  les  Gentils  afin  que 
les  prophéties  s’accomplissent.  Ce  que  nous  venons  d’observer  dans  la 
première  prédication  missionnaire  de  Paul  attire  notre  attention  sur  les 
autres  discours-programme  par  lesquels  Luc  cherche  à  donner  une  vue 
d’ensemble  de  l’enseignement  de  ses  principaux  personnages:  discoun 
inaugural  de  Jésus  dans  la  synagogue  de  Nazareth,  discours  inaugural  de 
Pierre  au  jour  de  la  Pentecôte.  Les  finales  ont  toutes  un  air  de  parenté,  qui 
les  rapproche  en  même  temps  de  la  conclusion  de  l’évangile  et  de  celle  des 
Actes. 

L’idée  de  placer  au  début  du  ministère  de  Jésus  un  discours-programme 
n’est  pas  propre  à  Luc.  Chez  Matthieu,  le  Sermon  sur  la  montagne  joue  ce 
rôle.  A  dessein,  l’évangéliste  n’a  conservé,  avant  le  discours,  que  les  indica¬ 
tions  nécessaires  à  l’intelligence  de  la  situation,  reportant  plus  loin  la  plupart 
des  épisodes  que  Marc  a  placés  au  commencement  du  ministère  galiléen.^ 
Il  a  aussi  enrichi  la  documentation  dans  laquelle  ce  discours  lui  était  parvenu 
en  lui  adjoignant  de  nombreux  matériaux  pris  à  d’autres  contextes.*  Par  ces 
remaniements,  le  Sermon  sur  la  montagne  constitue,  chez  Matthieu,  un 
tableau  assez  complet  de  l’idéal  de  vie  religieuse  proposé  par  Jésus. 

Venant  beaucoup  plus  tard  chez  Luc  (vi.  20-49),  le  Sermon  sur  la  mon¬ 
tagne*  n’a  pas  la  même  importance  au  point  de  vue  de  l’économie  du  récit. 
La  fonction  de  discours-programme  est  remplie  par  le  discours  de  Nazareth 
(iv.  16-30).  Non  sans  des  transpositions  assez  semblables  à  celles  que 
Matthieu  a  opérées  de  son  côté.  Il  a  fallu  anticiper  l’épisode,  qui  vient  beau¬ 
coup  plus  tard  chez  Marc  (vi.  1-6)  et  chez  Matthieu  (xiii.  54-8);*  Luc  ne 
cache  pas  l’accroc  qu’il  fait  subir  à  l’ordre  chronologique,  puisqu’il  n’hésite 
pas  à  reprendre  une  réflexion  indiquant  que  Jésus  a  déjà  exercé  son  ministère 
à  Caphamaüm:  ‘Tout  ce  qu’on  nous  a  dit  s’être  passé  à  Capharnaüm,  fais-le 
de  même  ici  dans  ta  patrie’  (iv.  23).®  Aux  renseignements  fournis  par  Marc 

*  Les  épisodes  de  Marc  i.  23-iii.  ig  se  retrouvent  chez  Matthieu  en  viii.  1-17;  ix.  1-17;  x.  1-4; 
xii.  1-21.  Il  n’y  a  pas  lieu  de  refaire  ici  la  démonstration  du  caractère  secondaire  de  l’ordonnance 
adoptée  par  Matthieu.  L’emplacement  normal  du  discours  correspondrait  chez  Marc  à  iii.  19-so. 

*  Nous  avons  longuement  étudié  les  procédés  littéraires  auxquels  Matthieu  a  eu  recours:  Lu 
Béatitudes,  2e  éd.,  T.  i,  Les  deux  versions  du  Sermon  sur  la  montagne  et  des  Béatitudes  (Bruges-Louvain, 
>958).  PP-  4>-S04. 

*  Qui  ne  se  situe  plus  dans  la  montagne  par  suite  d’une  transposition  des  ptéricofies  vi.  17-19 
(Marc  iii.  7-12)  et  vi.  12-16  (Marc  iii.  13-19). 

*  Luc  doit  en  même  temps  reculer  la  vocation  des  premiers  disciples  (no.  i-i  i  ;  cf.  Marc  i.  16-20). 

*  H.  Cbnzelmann  interprète  autrement  ce  verset  {op.  cit.  p.  25;  voir  aussi  A.  R.  G.  Leaney, 
A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  St  Luke,  Londres,  1958,  p.  1 19).  Il  insiste  sur  le  futur  du  lemme 
d’introduction:  ‘Et  il  leur  dit:  A  coup  sûr,  vous  me  direz  (iràvrcos  épcl-ré  moi)  ce  proverbe:  Médecin, 
guéris-toi  toi-même.  Tout  ce  qu’on  nous  a  dit. . ..’  Puisque  Jésus  déclare  aux  Nazaréens  qu’ils  le 
diront  (au  futur),  il  n’y  a  pas  lieu  de  supposer  qu’ils  le  disent  au  moment  où  Jésus  parle:  ‘Da» 
Futurum  éptl-rt  weist  eher  auf  eine  künftige  als  auf  eine  gegenwärtige  Aeusserung  der  Angeredeten.’ 
En  réalité,  Jésus  prédit  ce  qui  se  réalisera  effectivement  en  viii.  19-21,  lorsque  les  parents  de  Jésw 
iront  à  Caphamaüm  pour  le  ramener  à  Nazareth:  ‘Entscheidend  fur  unsere  Deutung  wird  die 
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•  sur  la  prédication  de  Jésus  à  Nazareth,  il  ajoute  également  des  données  qui 
lui  sont  propres  et  dont  on  peut  se  demander  si  elles  appartenaient  primitive¬ 
ment  à  ce  contexte.  Bref,  par  l’emplacement  qu’il  lui  accorde  et  par  le 
développement  qu’il  lui  donne,  Luc  a  manifestement  le  désir  de  donner  le 
plus  de  relief  possible  à  cet  épisode  de  Nazareth  et  aux  déclarations  faites  par 
Jésus  à  cette  occasion.  L’importance  accordée  à  ce  passage  par  l’évangéliste 
invite  à  penser  qu’il  est  particulièrement  significatif  pour  l’intelligence  de 
tout  l’ouvrage.^ 

Le  discours  commence  par  une  déclaration  messianique.  Jésus  lit  l’oracle 
d’Isa.  Ixi.  1-2  :  ‘  L’Esprit  du  Seigneur  est  sur  moi,  il  m’en  a  oint;  il  m’a  envoyé 
porter  la  Bonne  Nouvelle  aux  pauvres . . .  ’  ;  Jésus  ajoute  :  cette  prophétie  est 
accomplie.  Il  se  présente  donc  ouvertement  comme  le  Messie,  sauveur  des 
déshérités,  annoncé  par  Isaïe.  Les  gens  de  Nazareth  discutent  et  ne  croient 
pas;  attitude  étonnamment  semblable  à  celle  des  Juifs  qui,  dans  les  Actes, 
refusent  d’accepter  le  message  de  Paul,  que  ce  soit  à  Antioche  de  Pisidie,  à 
Corinthe  ou  à  Rome.*  Jésus  reprend  alors  la  parole  et  fait  appel  à  deux 
passages  du  Livre  des  Rois  :  le  prophète  Elie  octroyant  les  bienfaits  de  Dieu  à 
une  veuve  de  Sarepta,  dans  le  territoire  de  Sidon  (I  Rois  xvii),  le  prophète 
Elisée  guérissant  de  la  lèpre  Naaman  le  Syrien  (II  Rois  v).  Il  y  avait  bien 
des  veuves  et  des  lépreux  en  Israël  ;  mais  les  bienfaits  de  Dieu  sont  allés  à  des 
étrangers. 

Quelle  est  la  portée  de  ces  explications?  Dans  le  contexte  où  elles  se  présen¬ 
tent,  elles  ont  d’abord  une  portée  immédiate:  à  des  compatriotes  jaloux  des 

Beobachtung  an  der  lukanische  Konip>osition:  das  Wort  geht  tatsächlich  im  Verlauf  der  Darstellung  in 
Erfüllung!  Sie  kommen  später  zu  ihm  und  wollen  ihn  vvieder  (!)  in  Nazareth  haben:  8,  19-21.’  — 
Cette  interprétation  ne  nous  paraît  pas  acceptable,  (i)  Le  passage  du  ch.  viii  ne  dit  nullement  ce 
qu’on  veut  lui  faire  dire;  on  dit  simplement  que  la  mère  et  les  frères  de  Jésus  viennent  pour  le  voir. 
(2)  En  grec,  d’une  manière  générale,  et  dans  la  langue  de  Luc  en  particulier,  le  futur  n’indique  pas 
nécessairement  une  action  qui  se  fera  dans  l’avenir.  Voir,  par  exemple,  Luc  vii.  31  :  *A  quoi  com¬ 
parerai-je  les  hommes  de  cette  génération?’;  xi.  5:  ‘Qui  d’entre  vous  aura  un  ami  et  ira  le  trouver 
au  milieu  de  la  nuit. . .  ?’;  xi.  1 1  :  ‘Quel  est  d’entre  vous  le  père  auquel  son  hk  demandera  du  pois¬ 
son.  . .?’;  xiv.  5. . .  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  5;  iv.  i  ;  vi.  i  ;  vii.  7;  viii.  31  ;  ix.  14,  19,  20,  30;  xi.  19;  I  Cor.  xv. 
35;  II  Cor.  xii.  6;  Phil.  iv.  4;  Jac.  ii.  18. . .).  On  donnera  à  ce  futur  le  nom  qu’on  voudra:  ‘futur 
oratoire’  (S.  Antioniadk,  L'Evangile  de  Luc.  Esquisse  de  grammaire  et  de  style.  Coll,  de  l’Inst.  Néo¬ 
hellénique,  7,  Paris,  1930,  p.  264),  ‘futur  gnomique’  (F.  Blass- A.  Debrunner,  Grammatik  des  neutesta- 
mentlichen  Griechisch,  7e  éd.,  Goettingue,  1943,  §  349,  i)  ;  il  serait  imprudent  de  lui  attribuer  un  sens 
prophétique  qui  ne  s’impose  vraiment  pas. 

*  Etudes  spéciales  sur  l’épisode  de  Nazareth:  W.  Sherlock,  ‘The  Visit  of  Christ  to  Nazareth. 
A  Study  in  the  Synoptic  Gospek,  Matt.  xiii.  54-58;  Mark  vi.  16;  Luke  iv.  16-30’,  J.T.S.  xi  (1909/ 
*o)>  55®-?;  L.  Brun,  ‘Der  Besuch  Jesu  in  Nazareth  nach  Lukas’,  Serta  Rudbergiana:  Symbolae  Osloenses, 
Suppl,  vi  (Oslo,  1931),  7-17;  B.  Violet,  ‘Zum  rechten  Verständnk  der  Naczarethperikope  Lk  4, 

XXXVII  (1938),  251-71;  P.  J.  Temple,  ‘The  Rejection  at  Nazareth’,  Cath.  Bibi. 
Quart.  XVII  (1955),  349-62.  Voir  aussi,  outre  les  commentaires,  M.  Kiddle,  art.  cit.  pp.  164s.; 
H.  Conzelmann,  op.  cit.  pp.  22-8;  R.  Bultmann,  Die  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition  (Forschungen 
sur  Rel.  und  Lit.  des  A.  und  N.T.,  29,  3e  éd.,  Goettingue,  1958),  pp.  30s.;  M.  Dibelius,  Die  Form- 
geschichte  des  Evangeliums  (2e  éd.,  Tubingue,  1933),  pp.  106-8;  W.  F.  Bundy,  Jesus  and  the  First  Three 
Gospels.  An  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Tradition  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1955),  pp.  67-70;  W.  L.  Knox, 
The  Sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  i  (Cambridge,  1953),  pp.  47-5o;J.  Jeremias,  Verheißung  fur  die 

Volker  (Stuttgart,  1956),  pp.  37-9;  E.  Grässer,  Das  Problem  der  Parusieverzögerung  in  den  synoptischen 
Evangelien  und  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  (Beihefle  zur  Z.N.W.,  22,  Berlin,  1957),  pp.  187-9- 

*  Actes  xiii.  45;  xviii.  6;  xxviii.  24s. 
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miracles  qu’il  a  opérés  à  Caphamaüm,  Jésus  répond  en  se  référant  à  l’exemple , 
d’Elie  et  d’Elisée  qui,  tout  comme  lui,  ont  opéré  des  miracles  en  faveur 
d’étrangers.  Il  faut  bien  reconnaître  cependant  que  le  débat  s’élargit.  Dans 
le  contexte  général  de  l’ouvrage  de  Luc,  l’argument  invoqué  par  Jésus  prend 
manifestement  une  signification  plus  profonde;  l’antithèse  qui  oppose 
Israël  à  un  Syrien  (r.  27)  et  à  une  Phénicienne  s’entend  naturellement  en 
fonction  de  l’alternative:  Israël,  les  Gentils.  L’exemple  d’Elie  et  d’Elisée 
octroyant  les  bienfaits  de  Dieu  à  des  païens  fait  prévoir  que,  refusé  par 
Israël  comme  il  l’est  par  les  compatriotes  de  Jésus,  le  message  du  salut 
passera  aux  Gentils.  L’épisode  de  Nazareth  présage  ainsi  ce  qu’on  voit  se 
produire  à  Antioche  de  Pisidie  et  à  Rome,  et  la  manière  dont  Paul  agit  en  se 
tournant  vers  les  Gentils  est  justifiée  d’avance  par  ce  que,  de  leur  temps  déjà, 
Elie  et  Elisée  avaient  fait. 

Le  discours  inaugural  de  Pierre  (Actes  ii.  14-40)  s’adresse  à  la  foule 
rassemblée  par  le  miracle  de  la  Pentecôte.  Cette  foule  est  composée  de 
‘Juifs  et  de  prosélytes’  (v.  1 1),  ‘hommes  pieux  venus  de  toutes  les  nations  qui 
sont  sous  le  ciel’  (v.  5).  Dans  l’économie  des  Actes,  il  est  trop  tôt  pour  s’adres¬ 
ser  aux  païens.^  N’empêche  que  Luc  montre  une  complaisance  évidente  à 
énumérer  les  nations  représentées:  ‘Parthes,  Mèdes  et  Elamites,  habitants  de 
Mésopotamie,  de  Judée  et  de  Cappadoce . . .  ’  (vv.  9-1 1).  Cette  insistance  à 
souligner  l’universalité  des  nations  qui  assistent  au  prodige  par  le  truchement 
de  leurs  représentants  implique  vraisemblablement  un  sous-entendu  sym¬ 
bolique.*  A  travers  ses  auditeurs  juifs,  Pierre  évangélise  déjà,  d’une  certaine 
manière,  toutes  les  nations  de  la  terre. 

*  C’est  à  tort  que  J.  Weiss  (cp.  cit.  p.  6)  insiste  sur  le  Koi  du  v.  14:  'Av6p€$  'louCaloi  Kal  ol  KoroiKoOirTis 
'lipouaaX^ii  ininnss.  Cela  ne  signifie  pas  que  Pierre  s’adresse  d’une  part  aux  Juifs,  d’autre  part  aux  non- 
Juifs  qui  habitent  Jérusalem,  comme  à  deux  groupes  distincts:  ce  ko!  est  simplement  le  lien  qui  unit 
deux  membres  p>arallèles  et  synonymes.  Cf.  R.  Morgenthaler,  Dit  luJcanùche  Gtschichtsschreibung  als 
^Oignis.  Gestalt  und  Gehalt  der  Kunst  des  Lukas,  i  (Abh.  zur  Theol.  des  A.  und  N.T.,  14,  Zürich,  194B), 
pp.  26s.;  E.  Haenchen,  op.  cit.  p.  145,  n.  6. 

*  ‘Die  Pfingstgeschichte . .  .wird  durch  die  Au&ählung  der  Völker,  denen  die  Zuhörenden  ent¬ 

stammen,  zum  Urbild  der  Weltmission’  (M.  Dibelius,  Aufsätv  zur  Apostelgeschichte,  p.  94).  II  reste 
encore  un  autre  symbolisme  dans  le  récit  du  miracle  de  la  Pentecôte,  mais  sous-jacent  plutôt  que 
clairement  exprimé,  et  que  nous  rattacherions  à  une  étape  du  récit  antérieure  à  sa  rédaction  par 
Luc  :  le  lien  qui  unit  la  théophanie  de  la  Pentecôte  à  celle  du  Sinsü,  telle  qu’elle  est  rapportée  dans 
la  Bible  et,  plus  encore,  dans  les  traditioiu  juives  qui  en  dérivent.  11  paraît  clair  aujourd’hui,  depuis 
les  découvertes  de  Qumrân  et  la  lumière  qu’elles  ont  projetée  sur  le  Livre  des  Jubilés,  que,  dès  le  Ile 
siècle  avant  Jésus-Christ,  le  judaïsme  avait  établi  un  rapport  entre  la  fête  de  la  Pentecôte  et  la 
promulgation  de  la  Loi  sur  le  Siiuü.  Rappelant  dernièrement  les  principales  données  du  problème 
{Les  Béatitudes*,  i,  p.  327,  n.  i),  nous  avions  signalé  que  des  études  de  E.  Lohse  et  le  commentaire  de 
E.  Haenchen  défendaient  encore  l’hypothèse  de  Dalman,  d’après  qui  la  Pentecôte  ne  serait  devenue, 
chez  les  Juifs,  une  fête  commémorative  de  la  promulgation  de  la  Loi  qu’après  les  événements  de  l’an 
70  de  notre  ère;  ces  deux  auteurs  nous  ont  fait  savoir  qu’ils  ont  abandonné  cette  explication.  N. 
Adler  (Biblische  Zeitschrift,  N.F.  in,  1959,  p.  153)  est  donc  mal  itupiré  en  faisant  appel  à  ce  que  M. 
Lohse  écrivait  il  y  a  quelques  années  pour  critiquer  sévèrement  les  rapprochements  que  fait  E. 
Trocmé  entre  le  récit  de  la  Pentecôte  et  les  traditions  juives  relatives  à  la  théophanie  du  Sinai  (afi- 
cit.  pp.  202-4)  >  ‘I  Trocmé  base  sur  une  documentation  largement  dépassée.  Une  fois 

rattachée  à  la  promulgation  de  la  Loi  sur  le  Sinaï,  la  Pentecôte  entrait  facilement  dans  la  perspective 
universelle  que  la  tradition  juive  a  attribuée  à  cet  événement.  Dans  le  récit  de  l’Exode,  on  soulignait 
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La  conclusion  du  discours  permet  un  rapprochement  avec  la  conclusion 
de  la  prédication  de  Jésus  à  Nazareth  et  celle  de  Paul  parlant  à  Antioche  de 
Rsidie  et  à  Rome.  Pierre  déclare  :  ‘  C’est  pour  vous  qu’est  la  promesse  ainsi 
que  pour  vos  enfants  et  pour  tous  ceux  qui  sont  au  loin,  en  aussi  grand 
nombre  que  le  Seigneur  les  appellera’  {v.  39).  Les  derniers  mots  s’inspirent 
de  Joël  iii.  5,  verset  dont  le  début  vient  d’être  cité  au  z;.  2 1  ;  voici  le  verset 
entier:  ‘Et  alors  quiconque  invoquera  le  nom  du  Seigneur  sera  sauvé;  car 
sur  le  mont  Sion  et  à  Jérusalem  il  y  aura  des  sauvés,  comme  l’a  dit  le  Seigneur, 
et  des  évangélisés  que  le  Seigneur  appellera.’  Dans  Joël:  ceux  qui  sont  ‘sur 
le  mont  Sion  et  à  Jérusalem’;  Pierre  précise:  ‘vous  et  vos  enfants,  ainsi  que 
tous  ceux  qui  sont  au  loin’.  De  toute  évidence,  l’horizon  n’est  plus  le  même. 

Le  changement  de  perspective  va  de  pair  avec  l’emploi  d’une  expression 
où  l’on  peut  reconnaître  une  influence  d’Isa.  Ivii.  19,  promesse  de  paix  ‘pour 
ceux  qui  sont  loin  et  pour  ceux  qui  sont  près’.  Eph.  ii.  13,  qui  cite  le  texte, 
identifie  ‘ceux  qui  sont  loin’  avec  les  Gentils,  ‘ceux  qui  sont  près’  avec  les 
Juifs.  Dans  les  Actes  mêmes,  il  y  a  une  allusion  probable  à  ce  texte  et  à  son 
interprétation  chrétienne  dans  le  passage  où  Paul  rapporte  que,  lors  d’une 
vision  dans  le  Temple,  le  Seigneur  lui  donna  l’ordre  de  quitter  Jérusalem  : 
‘car  c’est  vers  des  nations  au  loin  (els  2ôvri  uoexpéev)  que  je  veux  t’envoyer’ 
(xxii.  21).  L’expression  d’ Actes  ii.  39  ‘tous  ceux  qui  sont  au  loin’  (rraaiv 
Toïs  ds  uoKpàv),  formant  antithèse  avec  ‘vous  et  vos  enfants’,  s’entend  assez 
naturellement  des  Gentils,  ou  plus  exactement  de  ceux  qu’en  grand  nombre, 
parmi  les  Gentils,  le  Seigneur  appellera  (ôaous  &v  TrpocTKaXéoTiTai  KÙpioç  ô 
0£Ôç 

Cette  interprétation  se  confirme  si  l’on  rapproche  la  finale  du  premier 
discours  de  Pierre  de  la  conclusion  de  son  second  discours:  ‘Vous  êtes,  vous, 
les  fils  des  prophètes  et  de  l’alliance  que  Dieu  a  conclue  avec  nos  pères,  quand 
il  a  dit  à  Abraham:  En  ta  postérité  seront  bénies  toutes  les  nations  de  la  terre. 
C’est  pour  vous  d’abord  que  Dieu  a  ressuscité  son  Serviteur  et  l’a  envoyé  vous 
bénir’  (iii.  25-6).  La  promesse  faite  à  Abraham  sera  réalisée  par  le  Christ 
ressuscité.  Elle  le  sera,  précise  Pierre,  ‘pour  vous  d’abord  (irpcoTov) ’.  Ce 

en  particulier  le  fait  que  le  texte  parle  tantôt  d’une  ‘voix’,  au  singulier,  tantôt  de  plusieurs  ‘voix’, 
au  pluriel  (Exode  xix.  5,  13,  16,  ig;  xx.  18)  ;  d’où  l’idée  que  l’unique  voix  de  Dieu  s’était  subdivisée 
en  plusieurs,  celles-ci  devenant  finalement  les  langues  de  tous  les  p>euples. . .  (pour  plus  de  précisions 
voir  G.  Kretschmar,  ‘Himmelfahrt  und  Pfingsten’,  KirchengeschichU,  lxvi,  1954/5,  aog- 

53;  M.  Sabbe,  ‘Het  Pinksterverhaal’,  Collatiorus  Brugenses  et  Gandavenses,  in,  1957,  161-78).  II  y  a 
peut-être  quelques  échos  de  ces  traditions  dans  le  récit  de  la  première  Pentecôte  chrétienne;  ces 
échos  sont  cependant  trop  atténués  pour  qu’on  puisse  prêter  à  Luc  l’intention  délibérée  de  rappeler 
les  événements  du  Sinai  ou  les  traditions  qui  en  dérivent.  Tout  au  plus  reste-t-il  dans  son  récit 
quelques  vestiges,  témoignant  d’une  interprétation  universaliste  de  l’événement  de  la  Pentecôte, 
que  Luc  a  reprise  en  la  présentant  à  sa  manière. 

*  En  bonne  méthode,  il  faut  s’interroger  d’abord  non  sur  ce  que  les  auditeurs  de  Pierre  ont  pu 
comprendre  (cf.  Haenchen,  op.  cit.  p.  152;  Bo  Reicke,  Glaube  und  Leben  der  Urgemeinde.  Abh.  zur 
Theol.  des  A.  und  N.T.,  32,  Zürich,  1957,  p.  51),  mais  sur  la  pensée  de  Luc  et  ce  qu’il  veut  faire 
comprendre  à  ses  lecteurs.  La  question  ainsi  posée  en  termes  corrects,  la  réponse  ne  parait  pas 
devoir  faire  difficulté:  Luc  songe  manifestement  aux  Gentib.  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  p.  6;  A.  Wiken- 
hauser.  Die  Apostolgeschichte,  p.  49. 
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‘d’abord’  suppose  un  ‘ensuite’,  iTTSiTa;  le  contexte  indique  clairement  le 
sens:  ‘En  ta  postérité  (Israël)  seront  bénies  toutes  les  nations  de  la  terre.’  La 
bénédiction  est  d’abord  pour  Israël,  ensuite  pour  toutes  les  nations  de  la  terre. 
Cette  explication  peut  se  prévaloir  d’un  autre  passage  des  Actes  où  reparut 
le  même  TrpcûTov:  ‘C’est  à  vous  d'abord  qu’il  fallait  annoncer  la  parole  de 
Dieu.  Puisque  vous  la  rejetez . . . ,  nous  nous  tournons  vers  les  Gentils  (ven 
les  nations)’  (xiii.  46-7).^ 

Les  deux  premiers  discours  missionnaires  de  Pierre  se  terminent  donc  par 
un  élargissement  des  perspectives,  élargissement  qui  fait  prévoir  l’évangélisa¬ 
tion  des  Gentils,  Les  traits  sur  lesquels  nous  venons  d’appuyer  ne  sont  peut- 
être  pas  encore  parfaitement  clairs;  ce  ne  sont  que  des  jalons,  des  pierres 
d’attente,  dont  la  suite  du  récit  permettra  de  mesurer  la  j>ortée  exacte,  mais 
des  lecteurs  chrétiens  la  saisissent  à  demi-mot.  Il  est  significatif  que  Luc  ait 
disposé  ces  points  de  repère  en  finale  des  deux  premiers  grands  discours  du 
Livre  des  Actes;  la  rencontre  avec  la  conclusion  du  discours  inaugural  de 
Jésus  et  celle  du  discours  inaugural  de  Paul  montre  que  le  procédé  est 
parfaitement  conscient.  On  découvre  ainsi  chez  Luc  une  réelle  continuité  de 
pensée,  qui  assure  l’unité  profonde  de  l’histoire  du  salut  dont  il  décrit  les 
différentes  étapes. 

IV.  SAINT  PIERRE  ET  LE  CENTURION  DE  CÉSARÉE 
Nous  avons  parlé  du  premier  discours  de  Jésus  et  de  ses  dernières  paroles,  du 
premier  discours  de  Paul  et  de  sa  déclaration  finale;  après  avoir  parlé  du 
discours  inaug^ural  de  Pierre,  il  peut  sembler  obvie  de  tourner  également  son 
attention  vers  la  déclaration  qu’il  fait  avant  de  quitter  définitivement  la 
scène.  On  la  trouve  en  xv.  7-1 1  ;  ce  sont  les  paroles  par  lesquelles,  lors  de  la 
conférence  de  Jérusalem,  Pierre  prend  position  dans  le  débat  sur  l’admission 
des  incirconcis  dans  l’Eglise.  En  fait  cependant,  l’intervention  consiste 
essentiellement  à  mettre  en  valeur  la  leçon  qui  se  dégage  de  l’histoire  de  la 
conversion  du  centurion  de  Césarée.  Luc  attribue  une  importance  considér¬ 
able  à  cet  épisode  dans  l’économie  de  son  ouvrage:  non  seulement  il  lui 
accorde  un  développement  en  apparence  presque  anormal,*  mais  il  s’arrange 
délibérément  pour  faire  de  Corneille  le  premier  Gentil  reçu  dans  la  com¬ 
munauté  chrétienne.®  De  même  que  l’arrivée  de  Paul  à  Rome  et  sa  prédica- 

•  On  retrouve  le  même  -irpö-rov  en  Marc  vii.  27;  Rom.  i.  16;  ii.  9,  10. 

•  Quarante-huit  versets  au  ch.  x,  18  versets  au  ch.  xi;  et  des  rappels  en  xv.  7-9  et  14  (avec 
justification  scripturaire:  xv.  15-18).  Le  récit  des  événements  de  la  Pentecôte,  y  compris  le  discoun 
de  Pierre,  ne  couvre  que  41  versets;  celui  de  la  vocation  de  Paul:  30  versets  au  ch.  ix,  auxqueb 
viennent  s’ajouter  13  versets  au  ch.  xxii  et  15  versets  au  ch.  xxvi.  Au  point  de  vue  de  l’étendue  du 
récit,  l’épisode  de  Corneille  dépasse  en  importance  tous  les  autres  ^énements  racontés  dans  les 
Actes.  Il  n’est  pas  exclu  que  cet  épisode  ait  légèrement  influencé  celui  du  centurion  de  Caphamaüm 
dans  l’évangple  de  Luc  (vii.  i-io:  cf.  Luc  vii.  5  avec  Actes  x.  2,  4). 

•  A.  Ehrhardt  (art.  cit.  p.  53)  affirme  que  l’eunuque  baptisé  par  Philippe  (Actes  vüi.  26-40) 
était  circoneb.  Je  ne  le  contredirai  pas,  ne  possédant  aucun  renseignement  à  ce  sujet.  Ce  qui 
paraît  certain,  c’est  que  Luc  ne  le  pr^ente  pas  comme  incirconcb  et  que,  dans  l’économie  du  récit, 
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tion  aux  païens  de  la  ville  impériale  constituent  le  point  d’aboutissement  de 
sa  carrière  apostolique,  on  peut  dire  que,  dans  l’optique  de  Luc,  le  baptême 
de  Corneille  constitue,  lui  aussi,  le  point  d’aboutissement  de  la  carrière 
apostolique  de  Pierre,  son  intervention  décisive  après  laquelle  il  ne  lui  reste 
plus  qu’à  s’effacer  en  laissant  Paul  seul  en  scène.^ 

L’allocution  de  Pierre  à  l’assemblée  de  Jérusalem  fait  du  baptême  de 
Corneille  un  cas  exemplaire  :  ‘  Dès  les  premiers  jours.  Dieu  m’a  choisi  parmi 
vous  pour  que  les  Gentils  entendent  de  ma  bouche  la  parole  de  la  Bonne 
Nouvelle  et  embrassent  la  foi’  (xv.  7).  Le  tout  premier,  Pierre  a  annoncé 
l’Evangile  aux  Gentils:  non  à  un  Gentil  seulement,  mais  aux  Gentils  en 
général.  Il  a  agi  ainsi  en  vertu  d’une  disposition  de  Dieu,  qui  a  clairement 
manifesté  sa  volonté  en  renouvelant  jjour  les  Gentils  le  miracle  de  la  Pente¬ 
côte:  ‘Et  Dieu,  qui  connaît  les  cœurs,  a  témoigné  en  leur  faveur,  en  leur 
donnant  l’Esprit  Saint  tout  comme  à  nous’  (v.  8).  Dieu  supprime  toute 
différence  entre  Juifs  et  Gentils  (v.  9),  voulant  les  sauver  les  uns  et  les  autres 
^iniquement  par  l’effet  de  sa  grâce  (v.  11).  Après  cette  proclamation,  soulig¬ 
née  par  le  silence  d’une  assemblée  jusque  là  divisée,*  Barnabé  et  Paul 
apportent  leur  témoignage  (0.  12),  auquel  Jacques  ajoute  le  témoignage  des 
prophéties  (vv.  14-18).*  Le  précédent  du  centurion  de  Césarée  sert  ainsi  de 
base  à  une  solution  qui  ratifie  définitivement  l’activité  apostolique  de  Paul. 
Dans  l’ordonnance  des  Actes,  c’est  à  Pierre  que  revient  l’honneur  d’avoir 
ouvert  les  portes  de  l’Eglise  aux  Gentils;  une  fois  ces  portes  ouvertes,  Paul 
pourra  faire  le  reste. 

L’importance  accordée  par  Luc  à  la  conversion  de  Corneille  n’est  pas 
séparable  du  poids  dont  cet  événement  a  pesé  sur  la  décision  de  Jérusalem. 
En  fait,  le  récit  qui  rapporte  cette  conversion  n’est  pas  parfaitement  homo- 

il  veut  réserver  à  Ck>meille  le  privilège  d’être  le  premier  incirconcis  admis  dans  l’Eglise.  L’intérêt 
porté  au  baptême  de  l’eunuque  doit  sans  doute  être  mis  en  relation  avec  l’oracle  d’Isa.  Ivi.  3-7. — Un 
point  plus  clair  est  que  Luc  met  les  premières  conversions  de  ‘Grecs’  à  Antioche  (xi.  19-21)  en 
rapport  étroit  avec  les  événements  rapportés  en  vi.  8-viii.  3;  il  semblerait  qu’au  point  de  vue 
chronologique  la  notice  de  xi.  19-21  représente  des  faits  à  peu  près  contemporains  de  ceux  qui  sont 
relatés  en  viii.  4-ix.  30,  appartenant  à  une  période  où  les  apôtres,  Pierre  y  compris,  sont  encore  à 
Jérusalem  (viii.  i).  A  en  juger  par  la  chronologie  des  Actes  eux-mêmes,  on  peut  donc  se  demander 
li  la  conversion  des  ‘  Grecs  ’  d’Antioche  n’a  pas  été  antérieure  au  baptême  de  Corneille.  L’épisode  de 
Nazareth  nous  a  déjà  montré  que  Luc  ne  s’arrête  pas  aux  seules  préoccupations  chronologiques; 
dans  le  cas  présent,  ce  n’est  pas  simplement  des  raisons  d’ordre  chronologique  qui  l’ont  porté  à 
raconter  la  conversion  de  Corneille  avant  de  parler  de  la  fondation  de  l’Eglise  d’Antioche.  Peu 
importe  le  moment  exact  où  des  personnages  secondaires  ont  pu  opiérer  les  premières  conversions 
parmi  les  païens;  l’intervention  décisive  doit  venir  de  Pierre,  et  c’est  pour  mieux  le  marquer  que  Luc 
lui  réserve  l’initiative.  D’une  manière  au  moins  idéale,  c’est  Pierre  qui  a  introduit  le  premier  païen 
dans  l’Eglise. 

*  A.  Ehrhardt  (art.  cit.  p.  54)  remarque  fort  justement  que  l’hbtoire  de  Corneille  assure  aux  Actes 
leur  unité,  faisant  le  lien  entre  la  première  partie  du  livre,  où  Pierre  occui}e  le  premier  rôle,  et  la 
deuxième,  où  il  n’est  plus  question  que  de  Paul. 

*  Au  ».  7:  iToXXf^S  5è  3TiTy^a6cos  ycvopivns  (cf.  ».  2)  ;  au  ».  12:  tatynaev  6è  träv  t6  irAfiéos.  Rapprocher 
de  la  finale,  composée  par  Luc,  en  Luc  xx.  26. 

'  Les  w.  16-17  citent  Amos  ix.  1 1-12  d’après  les  LXX;  le  ».  18  semble  se  rattacher  à  Isa.  xlv.  21, 
tandis  que  le  ».  14  fait  peut-être  allusion  à  Zach.  ii.  15  (cf.  N.  A.  Dahl,  ‘A  People  for  His  Name’, 
MTS.  IV,  1957-8,  319-27). 
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gène.  On  peut  y  reconnaître  deux  centres  d’intérêt  qui  ne  se  confondent  pas.‘ 
D’abord  la  question  des  rapp>orts  entre  Juifs  et  Gentils.  Elle  est  soulignée  par 
la  remarque  de  Pierre  à  son  arrivée  chez  Corneille:  ‘Vous  savez  qu’il  est 
absolument  interdit  à  un  Juif  de  frayer  avec  un  étranger  ou  d’entrer  chez 
lui’  (x.  28).  C’est  sur  ce  point  aussi  que  Pierre  s’attire  les  reproches  des 
chrétiens  de  Jérusalem  :  ‘  Pourquoi  es-tu  entré  chez  des  incirconcis  et  as-tu 
mangé  avec  eux?’  (xi.  3).  Posé  en  ces  termes,  le  problème  concerne  les 
règles  de  pureté  que  le  Juif  se  doit  d’observer.  Pierre  explique  son  attitude 
en  disant  à  Corneille  :  ‘  Dieu  vient  de  me  montrer  qu’il  ne  faut  appeler  aucun 
homme  souillé  ou  impur’  (x.  28)  —  allusion  à  la  vision  de  la  nappe,  à  propos 
de  laquelle  Pierre  a  reçu  l’ordre  de  ne  pas  appeler  impur  ou  souillé  ce  que 
Dieu  a  purifié  (x.  11-16).  C’est  en  racontant  cette  vision  qu’il  se  justifie  à 
son  retour  à  Jérusalem  (xi.  5-10);  elle  sera  encore  rappelée  en  xv.  9. 

A  côté  du  problème  de  pureté  que  posent  pour  un  Juif  ses  rapports  avec 
des  incirconcis,  il  y  a  celui  de  l’admission  des  Gentils  dans  l’Eglise.®  C’est  sur 
ce  point  que  Luc  a  mis  l’accent  dans  les  notices  rédactionnelles  qui  intro¬ 
duisent  et  concluent  l’épilogue  jérusalémite  du  ch.  xi:  ‘Cependant  les 
apôtres  et  les  frères  de  Judée  apprirent  que  les  Gentils,  eux  aussi,  avaient 
accueilli  la  parole  de  Dieu’  (v.  1);  ‘Ils  glorifièrent  Dieu  en  disant:  Ainsi  donc 
aux  Gentils  également  Dieu  a  accordé  le  repentir  qui  conduit  à  la  vie!’ 
(v.  18).  La  question  de  Pierre  en  x.  47  se  place  au  même  point  de  vue:  ‘Peut- 
on  refuser  l’eau  du  baptême  à  ceux  qui  ont  reçu  l’Esprit  Saint  aussi  bien  que 
nous?’  Et  c’est  encore  le  même  problème  qui  domine  les  débats  du  ch.  xv 
(cf.  VP.  I,  5,  7,  14,  i6s.). 

Des  deux  centres  d’intérêt  qui  se  manifestent  dans  le  récit  de  la  conversion 
de  Corneille,  c’est  le  second  qui  retient  l’attention  de  Luc  et  explique  la  place 
qu’il  accorde  à  cet  épisode  dans  son  ouvrage.®  La  conversion  de  Corneille 
n’est  pas  un  simple  cas  individuel  ;  à  sa  lumière,  Jérusalem  reconnaîtra  le 
principe  de  l’accession  des  Gentils  dans  l’Eglise. 


*  L’état  de  la  question  ne  semble  pas  avoir  changé  depuis  l’exposé  que  nous  en  avons  fait  dans 
notre  ouvrage  sur  Les  Problèmes  du  Livre  des  Actes  d'après  les  travaux  récents  (Analecta  Lovaniensia 
Biblica  et  Orientalia,  n/17,  Louvain,  1950),  pp.  70-4.  Suivant  J.  Porter  (‘The  “Apostolic  Decree” 
and  Paul’s  Second  Visit  to  Jerusalem’,  J.T.S.  XLvn,  1946,  169-74),  l’histoire  de  Corneille  s’intéres¬ 
sait  primitivement  aux  rapports  entre  Juifs  et  Gentik;  les  traits  relatifs  à  l’admission  des  incirconds 
dans  l’Eglise  seraient  attribuables  au  rédacteur.  D’après  M.  Dibelius  (‘Die  Bekehrung  des  Corne¬ 
lius’,  Coniectanea  Neotestamentka,  xi,  in  hon.  A.  Fridrichsen,  Lund-Copenhague,  1948,  50-65,  repris  dans 
Aufsätze  zur  Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  96-107),  le  récit  part  d’une  anecdote  qui  ne  lui  attribuait  aucune 
portée  générale:  Luc  aurait  introduit  le  souci  de  pureté  rituelle  dans  les  rapports  entre  Juifs  et 
Gentils  comme  il  a  introduit  le  problème  de  l’admission  des  Gentils  dans  l’Eglise. 

*  Le  premier  problème  aurait  donné  lieu  à  l’incident  d’Antioche  (Gai.  ii.  1 1-14),  le  second  i  la 
conférence  de  Jérusalem  telle  que  Paul  la  présente  en  Gai.  ii.  i-io.  On  peut  voir  à  ce  sujet  notre 
étude  ‘Pierre  et  Paul  à  Antioche  et  à  Jérusalem’,  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  xlv  (1957)»  4®“®® 
et  225-39. 

*  On  pourrait  illustrer  le  déplacement  de  centre  d’intérêt  que  nous  croyons  discerner  dans  ce 
récit  en  faisant  app>el  à  l’exemple  des  deux  petits  récits  de  ix.  32-5  et  36-43.  Dans  leur  forme  pnnu- 
tive,  ils  tendent  simplement  à  montrer  le  pouvoir  miraculeux  de  Pierre;  grâce  aux  retouches  de  Luc 
(vv.  35  et  43),  ib  servent  à  marquer  la  progression  de  la  prédication  évangélique  dans  la  plaine 
maritime  de  la  Palestine. 
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L’importance  de  l’événement  est  soulignée  par  un  grand  discours  mission¬ 
naire  (x.  34-43)»  qui  en  dégage  en  même  temps  la  portée.  Dès  l’exorde, 
Pierre  observe:  ‘Je  constate  en  vérité  que  Dieu  ne  fait  pas  acception  des 
personnes,  mais  qu'en  toute  nation  celui  qui  le  craint  et  pratique  la  justice  lui 
est  agréable’  {vv.  34-5).  Pour  plaire  à  Dieu,  il  n’est  pas  nécessaire  de  faire 
partie  du  peuple  d’Israël,  Jésus  étant  ‘le  Seigneur  de  tous'  les  hommes 
[v.  36).^  En  conclusion:  ‘C’est  de  lui  que  tous  les  prophètes  rendent  ce 
témoignage  que  quiconque  (tout  homme  qui,  Tràvra)  croit  en  lui  recevra, 
par  son  nom,  la  rémission  de  ses  péchés’  (0.  43).  Qu’on  soit  Juif  ou  Grec, 
pour  être  sauvé  il  faut  croire  au  Christ.  Voilà  qui  met  déjà  en  pleine  lumière 
la  doctrine  que  Pierre  fera  prévaloir  au  concile  de  Jérusalem  (xv.  9,  1 1). 

Le  relief  de  l’épisode  de  Césarée  dans  les  Actes  s’explique  donc  par  la 
signification  de  l’événement:  il  consacre  solennellement  le  principe  de 
l’accession  des  Gentils  au  salut  ;  il  constitue  le  pas  par  lequel  le  christianisme 
franchit  les  limites  du  judaïsme.  Après  cela,  il  pourra  prendre  librement  son 
élan  pour  s’étendre  ‘jusqu’aux  extrémités  de  la  terre’.  Ce  qui  se  fera  par  le 
ministère  de  Paul.  Quant  à  Pierre,  son  rôle  est  achevé,  et  il  quitte  définitive¬ 
ment  la  scène.* 

V.  l’apôtre  des  gentils 

Pierre  a  su  prendre  le  tournant  décisif  ;  c’est  à  Paul  qu’il  appartient  mainte¬ 
nant  de  répandre  le  message  du  salut  jusqu’aux  extrémités  de  la  terre,  de 
l’annoncer  aux  Gentils  jusque  dans  la  capitale  du  monde  païen.®  Après  le 

'  Cf.  Rom.  X.  12. 

•  Pour  expliquer  cette  disparition  de  Pierre,  A.  H.  N.  Green-Armitage  fait  appel  à  Gai.  ii.  8,  qui 
attribue  à  Pierre  l’apostolat  des  circoncis  et  à  Paul  celui  des  Gentils;  il  ajoute:  ‘For  St  Luke  it  was 
the  apostolate  of  the  Gentiles  that  was  significant,  and  it  was  Paul  who  was  the  significant  fig^ure. 
Peter,  however  great  his  prestige  and  importance,  was  pruned  away . . .  ’  {A  Portrait  of  St  Luke, 
Londres,  1955,  p.  73). 

'  En  réalité,  le  christianisme  avait  pris  pied  à  Rome  bien  avant  l’arrivée  de  Paul.  Les  Actes 
signalent  d’ailleurs  l’accueil  fait  à  Paul  par  les  ‘frères’  de  la  communauté  chrétienne  de  Rome 
(Actes  xxviii.  15).  Cette  communauté  pourrait  être  fort  ancienne,  si  l’on  peut  se  hcr  à  Suétone  qui 
paraît  attribuer  aux  remous  provoqués  par  la  prédication  chrétienne  dans  les  milieux  juifs  de  la 
capitale  la  mesure  d’expulsion  prise  par  Claude,  vers  4g  :  ludaeos  imfndsort  Christo  assidue  tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit  (  Vita  Claudii,  25)  ;  Aquila  et  Priscille  ont  été  victimes  de  cette  mesure,  et  ils  semblent 
être  déjà  chrétiens  au  moment  où  Paul  fait  leur  connaissance  à  Corinthe  (hn  de  l’année  50).  En  tout 
cas,  Paul  a  écrit  à  la  communauté  de  Rome  la  principale  de  ses  épîtres  trois  ans  avant  sa  propre 
arrivée.  Luc  ne  dit  rien  des  origines  de  cette  communauté.  Son  silence  a  été  interprété  de  façons 
très  diverses.  Suivant  J.  Hamaide  et  P.  Gilbert  (‘Résonances  pastorales  du  plan  des  Actes  des 
Apôtres’,  Eglise  Vivante,  ix,  1957,  95-1 13  et  368-83;  cf  p.  105),  Luc  ne  croit  pas  nécessaire  de  parler 
de  la  communauté  existant  à  Rome  avant  l’arrivée  de  Paul  parce  que  cette  communauté  était  pure¬ 
ment  judéo<hréticnnc;  or,  p>our  que  Rome  en  tant  que  telle  soit  évangélbée,  il  fallait  que  le  chris¬ 
tianisme  fût  annoncé  aux  authentiques  Romains,  les  païens:  tâche  que  Paul  était  pratiquement  le 
seul  à  pouvoir  mener  à  bien.  Suivant  A.  Ehrhardt  (art.  cit.  pp.  75-6),  la  communauté  judéo- 
chrétienne  de  Rome  ayant  été  dispersée  à  la  suite  de  l’édit  de  Claude,  le  christianisme  n’avait 
subsisté  dans  la  ville  que  grâce  à  des  païens  convertis;  le  contact  avec  les  synagogues  juives  s’était 
complètement  perdu.  Or  Luc  s’intéresse  au  passage  par  lequel  le  message,  d’abord  présenté  aux 
Juift  et  rejeté  par  eux,  est  ensuite  adressé  aux  païens;  pour  conserver  le  schéma  habituel,  il  était 
préférable  de  faire  abstraction  de  l’existence  d’une  communauté  helléno-chrétienne.  —  Ces  deux 
explications,  presque  contradictoires,  se  heurtent  l’une  et  l’autre  aux  données  de  l’Epître  aux 
Romains,  adressée  à  une  communauté  composée  de  païens  convertis  (xi.  13  est  particulièrement 
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ch.  XV,  il  ne  sera  plus  question  que  de  Paul  seul.  Avant  cela  déjà,  il  avait 
joué  un  rôle  important.  Il  est  vraiment  le  personnage  principal  des  Actes: 
sur  un  peu  plus  de  1000  versets,  il  est  au  premier  plan  dans  des  passages  qui 
en  couvrent  à  peu  près  600;  Pierre  ne  compte  que  pour  250.  La  quantité 
n’est  pas  seule  en  cause.  Paul  est  le  personnage  dont  les  Actes  nous  donnent 
l’image  la  plus  complète  et  la  plus  vivante;  depuis  le  martyre  d’Etienne 
jusqu’à  son  séjour  à  Rome,  toute  sa  vie  nous  est  connue;  Luc,  du  moins,  veut 
nous  en  donner  l’impression.^  Nous  avons  déjà  noté  la  triple  mention  de  son 
voyage  vers  Rome,  qui  fait  écho  à  la  triple  mention  du  voyage  de  Jésus  ven 
Jérusalem  dans  la  partie  centrale  de  l’évangile. ...  Il  est  à  peine  besoin  d’in¬ 
sister;  la  place  que  Paul  occupe  dans  les  Actes  est  si  capitale  qu’on  peut  dire 
que  saisir  la  signification  de  la  mission  de  Paul,  c’est  comprendre  du  même 
coup  le  sens  que  Luc  entend  donner  à  son  récit. 

Pour  préciser  la  manière  dont  Luc  conçoit  la  mission  de  Paul,  nous  nous 
arrêterons  à  trois  indications  :  la  définition  que  Paul  lui-même  donne  de  sa 
mission  en  finale  de  son  dernier  grand  discours  ;  une  autre  définition  donnée 
lors  de  son  appel  à  l’apostolat;  l’épisode  d’Athènes,  dont  Luc  a  fait  le  sommet 
symbolique  de  la  mission  de  l’Apôtre. 

(  1  )  On  ne  peut  guère  appeler  discours  ce  que  Luc  rapporte  de  la  prédica¬ 
tion  de  Paul  à  Rome  ;  il  se  contente  d’en  indiquer  le  thème  et  de  mentionner 
la  déclaration  qui  en  constitue  la  conclusion.  Les  discours  proprement  dits 
sont  celui  de  la  synagogue  d’Antioche  de  Pisidie,  représentant  la  prédication 
de  Paul  à  l’adresse  des  Juifs;  celui  d’Athènes,  représentant  sa  prédication 
devant  un  auditoire  païen  ;  celui  de  Milet,  testament  pastoral  de  l’Apôtre  à 
l’intention  de  ceux  qui  devront  prendre  soin  des  Eglises  fondées  par  lui; 
enfin  trois  ap>ologies:  devant  le  peuple  de  Jérusalem,  devant  Félix  et  devant 
le  roi  Agrippa.  Pour  cette  dernière  occasion,  particulièrement  solennelle, 
Luc  donne  un  discours  <issez  long  et  très  soigné  (xxvi.  2-23). 

A  la  fin  de  ce  discours,  Paul  formule  une  définition  de  sa  prédication; 
s’appuyant  sur  les  Ecritures,  il  entend  montrer  trois  choses  :  ‘  (  i  )  que  le  Christ 
devait  souffrir  et  que,  (2)  ressuscité  d’entre  les  morts,  (3)  il  devait  annoncer 
la  lumière  au  Peuple  (Israël)  et  aux  nations  (païennes)’  {v.  23).  Reportons- 
nous  aux  dernières  paroles  de  Jésus  à  ses  apôtres:  ‘Ainsi  était-il  écrit  (i)  que 
le  Christ  souffrirait  (2)  et  qu’il  ressusciterait  le  troisième  jour,  (3)  et  qu’en 

clair)  aussi  bien  que  de  Juifs  convertis  (nous  ne  pensons  pas  qu’on  puisse  retrancher  le  ch.  xvi:  voir 
notre  article  ‘Pour  l’histoire  de  la  doxologie  finale  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains’,  Revue  Bénédictine, 
LVin,  1948,  3-22).  Il  est  donc  fort  douteux  que  l’omission  de  Luc  trahisse  une  intention  ‘tendan¬ 
cieuse’;  elle  peut  être  simplement  le  résultat  d’un  certain  schématisme  qui  le  porte  à  simplifier  les 
données  complexes  de  l’histoire  pour  obtenir  un  récit  plus  fortement  charpenté.  Il  faut  se  résigner  à 
un  silence  qui  nous  prive  de  renseignements  sur  les  origines  non  seulement  de  l’Eglise  romaine,  maâ 
aussi  sur  celles  des  communautés  chrétiennes  de  Damas  (ix.  2,  i  o) ,  de  Galilée  (ix.  3 1  ) ,  voire  d’Alexan¬ 


drie  (xviii.  24-5). 

*  C’est  grâce  aux  épi  très  qu’on  peut  se  rendre  compte  des  lacunes  du  récit  des  Actes  :  par  exemple, 
les  trois  ans  passés  par  Paul  en  Arabie  (Gai.  i.  17-18)  ou  les  tribulations  auxquelles  il  est  fait  allusion 
W  en  II  Cor.  xi.  24-5. 
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son  nom  le  repentir  en  vue  de  la  rémission  des  péchés  serait  proclamé  à 
toutes  les  nations  (païennes),  en  commençant  par  Jérusalem’  (Luc  xxiv. 
^6-7).  Le  parallélisme  des  deux  passages  est  frappant.  La  prédication  de 
Paul,  comme  l’enseignement  de  Jésus,  s’attache  à  mettre  en  valeur  les  ‘signes 
messianiques’  contenus  dans  l’Ecriture  et  accomplis  en  Jésus:  les  souffrances, 
la  résurrection,  le  salut  porté  à  toutes  les  nations.^  Jésus  est  effectivement 
mort  et  ressuscité;  le  troisième  signe  trouve  son  accomplissement  dans  la 
mission  de  Paul:  par  lui  l’œuvre  du  Christ  s’achève,  l’histoire  du  salut  se 
complète. 

(2)  Sur  le  chemin  de  Damas,  Saul  le  persécuteur  a  été  transformé  en 
apôtre  du  Christ.  Evénement  décisif,  dont  la  portée  est  incalculable  pour  les 
destinées  de  l’Eglise.  Luc  ne  s’y  est  pas  trompé.  S’il  s’intéresse  à  la  conversion 
de  Corneille  en  racontant  deux  fois  chacun  de  ses  épisodes,*  les  trois  récits 
détaillés  qu’il  donne  de  la  théophanie  de  Damas  (ix.  1-19;  xxii.  5-16; 
xxvi.  12-18)  montrent  assez  toute  l’importance  qu’il  attache  à  cet  événement. 

Chacun  des  récits  souligne  le  caractère  universel  de  la  mission  confiée  à 
Paul.  En  ix.  15,  Jésus  déclare  au  vieillard  Ananie:  ‘Cet  homme  m’est  un 
instrument  de  choix  pour  porter  mon  nom  devant  les  nations  (païennes),  les 
rois  et  les  enfants  d’Israël.’®  En  xxii.  15,  Ananie  déclare  à  Paul:  ‘Tu  dois 
être  témoin  devant  tous  les  hommes  de  ce  que  tu  as  vu  et  entendu.’*  L’expres¬ 
sion  ‘tous  les  hommes’  reste  intentionnellement  vague;  quand,  au  v.  21, 
l’Apôtre  dit  explicitement  que  le  Seigneur  l’a  envoyé  vers  les  Gentils,®  ses 
auditeurs  l’empêcheront  par  leurs  clameurs  de  continuer  son  discours.  En 
xxvi.  17-18,  Jésus  déclare  directement  à  Paul,  en  faisant  allusion  à  Jer.  i. 
5-8  et  à  Isa.  xlii.  7,  16:  ‘Je  t’envoie  vers  les  nations  (païennes)  pour  leur 
ouvrir  les  yeux,  afin  qu’elles  reviennent  des  ténèbres  à  la  lumière  et  de  l’empire 
de  Satan  à  Dieu....’® 

Cette  manière  de  définir  la  mission  de  Paul  comme  concernant  particu¬ 
lièrement  les  Gentils  correspond  à  ce  qu’il  en  écrit  aux  Galates:  ‘Dieu  s’est 

'  Il  est  difficile  de  rattacher  l’expression  *il  devait  annoncer  la  lumière  au  Peuple  et  aux  nations’ 
à  un  oracle  précis;  on  pensera  à  Isa.  xlix.  6  (cité  en  Actes  xüi.  47),  secondairement  à  Isa.  xlii.  7,  16 
(cf.  Actes  xxvi.  18),  faisant  lui-même  écho  à  Isa.  viii.  23-ix.  i. 

*  La  vision  de  Corneille  est  racontée  en  x.  3-7  et  30-3  (rappels  en  x.  22  et  xi.  13  s.);  la  vision  de 
Pierre  en  X.  9-16  et  xi.  5-10  (rappel  en  xv,  9);  la  venue  de  l’Esprit  en  x.  44-8  et  xi.  15-17  (rappel  en 

XV.  8). 

'  D’après  Jer.  i.  10,  la  mission  du  prophète  concerne  Mes  nations  et  les  royaumes’,  ou  dans  le 
codex  A:  Mes  nations  et  les  rois’;  il  va  sans  dire  qu’elle  concerne  aussi  les  ‘enfants  d’Israël’. 

*  Le  rapprochement  avec  Isa.  Iv.  3-5  serait  suggestif. 

*  Avec  l’expression  ‘au  loin’  (Isa.  Ivii.  19),  dont  il  a  déjà  été  question  à  propos  d’ Actes  ii.  39. 

'  Deux  images  s’entremêlent:  celle  d’aveugles  qui,  recouvrant  la  vue,  passent  des  ténèbres  dans 
la  lumière  (Isa.  xlii.  7,  16)  et  celle  de  païens  qui  abandonnent  Satan  et  ses  idoles  pour  se  convertir 
au  vrai  Dieu  (vocabulaire  consacré  dans  le  judaïsme  pour  parler  de  la  conversion  des  païens).  La  fin 
du  0.  18  ajoute:  ‘et  qu’elles  obtiennent,  par  la  foi  en  moi,  la  rémission  de  leurs  péchés  et  une  part 
d’héritage  avec  les  sanctifiés’.  Comparer  avec  Actes  xx.  32:  la  parole  de  la  grâce  de  Dieu  ‘a  le 
pouvoir  de  construire  et  de  procurer  l’héritage  avec  tous  les  sanctifiés  ’.  Bien  qu’elles  soient  suivies 
par  une  recommandation  complémentaire  (xx.  33-5),  ces  paroles  constituent  la  conclusion  normale 
du  discours  de  Paul  aux  anciens  d’Ephèse.  L’idée  d’une  participation  à  l’héritage  des  sanctifiés  se 
comprend  mieux  et  a  plus  de  force  si  elle  promet  aux  Gentils  un  partage  avec  les  privilèges  d’Israël. 
Cf.  Jer,  xii.  14-16,  etc. 
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plu  à  me  manifester  son  Fils  pour  que  j’en  porte  la  Bonne  Nouvelle  aux 
Gentils’  (i.  16).  Luc  ne  prête  donc  pas  à  l’événement  de  Damas  un  sens 
différent  de  celui  qu’il  avait  pour  Paul  lui-même.  Du  moins  a-t-il  eu  le 
souci  de  le  mettre  en  valeur,  en  reprenant  trois  fois  son  récit  sous  des  formes 
différentes.  Il  se  rend  donc  parfaitement  compte  du  caractère  propre  de 
l’apostolat  départi  à  l’Apôtre  des  Gentils,  et  la  place  qu’il  lui  fait  dans  son 
ouvrage  n’est  pas  sans  rapport  avec  le  sens  qu’il  veut  donner  à  son  récit. 
C’est  bien  en  sa  qualité  d’Apôtre  des  Gentils  que  Paul  reçoit  le  premier  rôle 
dans  les  Actes  :  c’est  parce  qu’il  est  l’instrument  choisi  par  Dieu  pour  porter 
le  message  du  salut  aux  nations  païennes. 

(3)  Au  centre  de  l’histoire  des  missions  pauliniennes,  Athènes,  située  à  mi- 
chemin  entre  Jérusalem  et  Rome,  a  reçu  un  traitement  de  faveur  de  la  part 
de  Luc.  A  en  juger  par  ce  que  Paul  dit  de  son  état  d’esprit  au  lendemain  de 
son  séjour  à  Athènes,^  on  peut  penser  que  son  passage  en  cette  ville  ne  lui  a 
pas  laissé  fort  bon  souvenir:  il  n’en  a  guère  retenu  que  le  sentiment  d’un 
échec  pénible.  Il  n’y  est  d’ailleurs  resté  que  fort  peu  de  temps,  tandis  qp’on 
le  voit  se  fixer  ensuite  pendant  près  de  deux  ans  à  Corinthe  et  y  fonder  une 
de  ses  principales  églises.  Luc,  qui  mentionne  à  peine  les  Galates  et  accorde 
9  versets  à  Thessalonique,  18  à  Corinthe,  en  réserve  20  pour  Athènes  et  y 
place  un  des  plus  brillants  discours  de  l’Apôtre.  De  toute  évidence,  en 
homme  cultivé,  Luc  est  sensible  au  prestige  d’Athènes.  Dépourvue  d’impor¬ 
tance  politique,  elle  est  alors  essentiellement  la  cité  universitaire,  le  cerveau 
de  la  pensée  païenne,  le  centre  intellectuel  et  religieux  du  monde  gréco- 
romain.*  Luc  y  voit  donc  un  symbole.  Le  message  du  salut,  destiné  à  tous 
les  hommes,  doit  se  faire  entendre  à  cette  haute  tribune.  A  l’occasion  du 
séjour  de  Paul  à  Lystres,  Luc  avait  donné  rapidement  une  première  idée  de 
la  prédication  de  Paul  devant  un  auditoire  païen;*  pour  en  proposer  un 
exemple  plus  complet,  il  a  attendu  une  occasion  plus  solennelle.  Athènes  la 
lui  fournit.* 

*  I  Cor.  i.  17-ii.  5  (en  particulier  ii.  3). 

*  Athènes  est  la  ville  des  philosophes  (xvii.  18),  mais  aussi  la  cité  des  idoles  (KomlSuXov. .  .Tf|v 
V.  16),  celle  dont  l’art  s’est  imposé  dans  la  représentation  des  divinités  païennes. 

*  Actes  xiv.  15-17. 

*  Dans  son  ouvrage  TTu  Areopagus  Speech  and  Natural  Revelation  (Acta  Seminarii  Ncotestamentici 

Upsaliensis,  xxi,  Uppsala,  1955),  B.  Gartner  donne  un  bon  aperçu  sur  l’histoire  de  l’interprétation 
du  discours  devant  l’Aréopage,  mettant  fort  justement  en  relief  l’importance  des  travaux  de  E. 
Norden,  M.  Dibelius,  W.  ^hmid,  M.  Pohlenz  (pp.  37-44)  ;  il  donne  aussi  une  longue  bibliographie 
(pp.  253-72),  qui  devrait  d’ailleurs  être  complétée:  J.  Q,.  Adam,  ‘Paul  at  Athens’,  Exp.  Times, 
XXXII  (1930-1),  376-7;  M.  Dclage,  ‘Résonances  grecques  dans  le  discours  de  saint  Paul  à  Athènes’, 
Bull,  de  VAss.  G.  Budé  (  1 956) ,  pp.  49-69  ;  J.  De  Zwaan,  ‘  Semitica  semitice  (Act.  17,1 6-34)  ’,  Nieuuie 
Theol.  Studien,  xix  (1936),  73-80;  J.  Dupont,  Les  Problèmes . . .,  pp.  88-91  ;  W.  Ehester,  ‘Zur  Areopa- 
grede’,  xlv  (1954),  134-5;  ^f-  Ehester,  ‘Notizen’,  ibid.  pp.  267-81  (voir  pp.  271  et  274); 

Eltester,  ‘Zur  Areopagp’ede’,  T.L.Z-  lxxix  (1954),  367-8;  Ehester,  ‘Schöpfungsoffenbarung  und 
Natürliche  Theologie  im  Frühen  Christentum’,  N.T.S.  iii  (1956-7),  93-1 14;  E.  Fascher,  ‘Gott  und 
die  Götter.  Zur  Frage  von  Religionsgeschichte  und  Offenbarung’,  T.L.Z-  txxxi  (1956),  279-308; 
H.  Hommel,  ‘Neue  Forschungen  zur  Areopagrede  Acta  17’,  .Ç.JV.  IV.  xlvi  (1955),  «45-78;  Hommel, 
‘Platonisches  bei  Lukas.  Zu  Act.  17, 28a  (Leben-Bewegung-Sein) ’,  .Ç.JV.IV.  xlviii  (1957),  193-200; 
C.  Lattey,  ‘St  Paul  at  Athens’,  Clergy  Rev.  xxxni/i  (1950),  392-8;  S.  I.uque,  ‘San  Pablo  en  Atenas 
frente  el  paganismo’,  Cultura  Biblica  (1953),  t.  108,  pp.  148-51  ;  t.  109,  pp.  180-6;  Ph.-H.  Menoud, 
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Paul  parle  d’abord  devant  les  philosophes,  représentants  des  principales 
écoles  alors  en  vogue.  Il  comparaît  ensuite  devant  l’Aréopage,  qui,  aux  yeux 
de  Luc,  constitue  à  peu  près  pour  Athènes  ce  que  le  Grand  Sanhédrin 
représente  pour  Jérusalem:  la  Haute  Assemblée  qui  a  qualité  pour  juger  des 
délits  d’opinion.  L’Aréopage  ne  se  réunissait  plus  sur  la  colline  qui  lui  a 
donné  son  nom,  mais  sous  le  Portique  Royal,  à  l’endroit  même  où  Socrate 
avait  été  accusé  d’introduire  des  dieux  nouveaux  dans  la  cité.  Luc  suggère 
discrètement  le  parallèle:  c’est  en  reconnaissant  Paul  pour  ‘un  prédicateur 
de  divinités  étrangères’  (xvii.  18)  que  les  philosophes  l’entraînent  devant 
l’Aréopage  et  l’invitent  à  s’expliquer. 

Paul  se  réclame  habilement  du  ‘Dieu  inconnu’  auquel  les  Athéniens  ont 
élevé  un  autel.  Partant  de  là,  il  annonce  le  Dieu  unique.  Sous  des  dehors 
extrêmement  brillants,  il  ne  fait  que  développer  les  thèmes  les  plus  courants 
de  la  propagande  monothéiste  du  judaïsme  hellénistique:  (a)  critique  des 
temples  païens  :  ‘  Le  Dieu  qui  a  fait  le  monde  et  tout  ce  qui  s’y  trouve,  lui,  le 
Seigneur  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre,  n’habite  pas  dans  des  temples  faits  de  main 
d’homme’  {v.  24);  (b)  critique  du  culte  qu’on  rend  dans  ces  temples:  ‘Il 
n’est  pas  non  plus  servi  par  des  mains  humaines,  comme  s’il  avait  besoin  de 
quoi  que  ce  soit...’  {v.  25);  {c)  critique  des  idoles,  c’est-à-dire  des  statues 
qu’on  honore  dans  les  temples:  ‘Nous  ne  devons  pas  penser  que  la  divinité 
soit  semblable  à  de  l’or,  de  l’argent  ou  de  la  pierre,  travaillés  par  l’art  et  le 
génie  de  l’homme’  (p.  29).^ 

‘Jésus  et  Anastasie’,  Rev.  de  Thiol,  et  de  Philos,  xxxii  (1944),  141-5;  F.  Mussner,  ‘Einige  Parallelen 
aus  den  Qumrân-Texten  zur  Areopagrede*,  Bibi.  .ÇfitieAr.  N.F.  i  (1957),  125-30;  W.  Nauck,  ‘Die 
Tradition  und  Komposition  der  Areoparede.  Eine  motivgeschichtliche  Untersuchung’,  .^eitrcAr. 
för  Theol.  und  Kirche,  uii  (1956),  n-56;  H.  P.  Owen,  ‘The  Scope  of  Natural  Revelation  in  Rom.  i 
and  Acts  xvii’,  N.T.S.  v  (19511-9),  133-43;  P-  P*  Parente,  ‘St  Paul’s  Address  before  the  Areopagus’, 
Codi.  Bibi.  Qjsarl.  xi  (1949),  144-50;  Bo  Reiche,  ‘Natürliche  Theologie  nach  Paulus’,  Svensk  Exegetisk 
Ambok,  xxn-xxin  (1957/8)  (Festschrift  H.  Odeberg),  154-67;  B.  N.  Stonehouse,  The  Areopagus 
Address  (Tyndale  N.T.  Lecture  1949,  Londres,  s.d.)  (étude  reprise  dans;  Paul  before  the  Areopagus  and 
other  Mew  Testament  Studies,  Londres,  1957,  pp.  1-40);  H.  ITiyen,  Der  Stil  der  jüdisch-hellenistischen 
Homilie  (Forschungen  zur  Rel.  des  A.  und  N.T.,  65,  Goettingue,  1955);  G.  van  der  Leeuw,  ‘Ont- 
moeting  van  Christendom  en  Hellénisme.  Paulus  op  den  Areopag’,  Uitsicht  (juin  1941),  pp.  1-12; 
R.  H.  Woltjer,  De  jongste  ander zoekingen  over  de  Rede  op  den  Areopagus  en  de  Christelijke  beschouwing  der 
Oudheid  (Amsterdam,  1917);  M.  Zerwick,  “‘Sicut  et  quidam  vestrorum  Poetarum  dixerunt:  Ipsius 
et  genus  sumus”,  Act.  17,  28’,  Verbum  Domini,  xx  (1940),  307-21  ;  G.  Zuntz,  ‘Zum  Hymnus  des 
Kleanthes’,  Rhein.  Mus.  Phil,  xctv  (1951),  337-41.  A  quoi,  il  faudrait  ajouter  les  notices  d’encyclo¬ 
pédies  et  quantité  d’ouvrages  ou  d’articles  dont  l’objet  est  plus  large  ;  contentons-nous  de  mentionner 
au  moins  le  commentaire  de  E.  Haenchen  et  les  pages  que  H.  J.  Cadbury  a  consacrées  à  l’épisode 
d’Athènes  dans  son  travail  The  Book  of  Acts  in  History  (New  York,  1955),  pp.  44-53. 

*  Les  deux  premiers  points  étant  étroitement  liés,  le  corps  du  discours  se  compose  en  réalité  de 
deux  parties:  (i)  le  Créateur  du  monde  n’habite  pas  dans  des  temples  faits  de  main  d’homme  et  n’a 
pas  besoin  des  sacrifices  qu’on  y  offre;  (2)  Dieu  a  fait  les  hommes  p)our  qu’ib  le  cherchent:  étant  de 
sa  race  (transposition  du  thème  biblique  :  étant  faits  à  son  image),  les  hommes  ne  doivent  pas  assimiler 
Dieu  à  des  statues  inertes.  La  première  partie  pourrait  s’intituler:  Dieu  et  le  monde;  la  deuxième: 
Dieu  et  l’homme.  Mais  il  imp>orte  de  bien  saisir  la  pointe  anti-idolâtrique  des  deux  parties,  la 
première  visant  les  temples  et  le  culte  qu’on  y  pratique,  la  deuxième  étant  tout  entière  ordonnée  vers 
le  trait  final  du  v.  29  contre  les  idoles.  Nous  p)ensons  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  lieu  d’introduire  une  division, 
comme  on  le  fait  souvent,  entre  le  v.  27  et  le  v.  28:  le  développement  se  poursuit  sans  aucune  dis¬ 
continuité,  au  px>int  de  vue  grammatical  comme  au  peint  de  vue  logpque,  depuû  le  début  du  v.  26 
jusqu’à  la  fin  du  v.  29.  A  force  de  fixer  leur  attention  sur  le  détail  de  certaines  considérations, 
plusieurs  auteurs  sont  arrivés  à  perdre  de  vue  le  but  qu’elles  poursuivent  ;  si  l’on  insiste  sur  la  bonté 
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Vient  alors  la  conclusion,  qui  nous  intéresse  plus  directement.  Après  la 
note  judéo-hellénistique,  elle  apporte  la  note  spécifiquement  chrétienne: 

‘  Fermant  les  yeux  sur  le  temps  de  l’ignorance,^  Dieu  fait  maintenant  savoir 
aux  hommes  d’avoir  tous  et  partout  à  se  repentir,  parce  qu’il  a  fixé  un  jour 
pour  juger  l’univers  avec  justice,  par  un  homme  qu’il  y  a  destiné,  offrant  à 
tous  une  garantie  en  le  ressuscitant  des  morts’  (vv.  30-1).  Le  message  s’a¬ 
dresse  aux  hommes,  ‘tous  et  partout’,  Trécvrocç  irotvrcxxoô.  Sous  une  forme 
plus  littéraire,  la  formule  équivaut  au  eIç  rrécvra  xà  lôvr)  de  Luc  xxiv.  47,  ou 
au  ëcoç  ècyx^Tou  Tfjs  yfis  de  Actes  i.  8.  Mais  il  y  a  davantage;  M.  Bomkamm 
l’a  déjà  fait  remarquer.*  Le  trait  final  du  discours  rappelle  le  début:  ‘D’un 
principe  unique  Dieu  a  fait  tout  le  genre  humain  (irSv  2ôvos  écvOpcbrrcov)  p>our 
qu’il  habite  sur  toute  la  face  de  la  terre  (èirl  ttocvtôs  irpoCTCoirou  xfis  yiiç)’ 
(v.  26).  A  l’origine,  un  seul  homme  d’où  procède  tout  le  genre  humain 
réparti  sur  toute  la  face  de  la  terre  ;  à  la  fin  des  temps,  tous  les  hommes  en 
tout  lieu  doivent  être  jugés  par  un  homme,  celui  que  Dieu  a  ressuscité  d’entre 
les  morts.  Les  expressions  suggèrent  un  parallélisme  des  deux  Adams,®  ce 
qui  donne  un  relief  nouveau  au  caractère  universel  de  l’économie  du  salut 
inaugurée  par  la  résurrection  du  Christ.  L’événement  de  Pâques,  signe 
avant-coureur  du  jugement  dernier,  a  les  mêmes  dimensions  universelles  que 
la  création  d’Adam,  père  de  tout  le  genre  humain. 

L’affirmation  selon  laquelle  le  message  du  salut  doit  être  porté  à  toutes  les 
nations  repose  habituellement  sur  les  prophéties  de  la  seconde  moitié  du 
Livre  d’Isaïe  (Isa.  xl.  5;  xlii.  7, 16;  xlix.  6;  Ivii.  19).*  Le  discours  de  Nazareth 
évoque  un  argument  fondé  sur  l’exemple  des  prophètes  Elie  et  Elisée.  Le 
discours  d’Athènes  fait  appel  à  une  considération  plus  large,  mais  basée  sur 
la  Bible  comme  les  précédentes  :  le  rôle  universel  qui  revient  au  Christ  lors 
du  jugement  répondant,  par  son  extension,  à  celui  du  premier  homme, 
origine  de  tous  les  hommes.  La  p)ortée  concrète  de  l’argument  reste  toujours 
la  même  :  le  message  du  salut  doit  être  annoncé  à  tous  les  hommes  et  à  toutes 
les  nations. 

de  Dieu  à  l’égard  des  hommes  ou  sur  la  parenté  des  hommes  avec  Dieu,  ce  n’est  pas  qu’on  veuille 
s’arrêter  à  ces  idées  pour  elles-mêmes,  mais  pour  mieux  mettre  en  valeur  l’erreur  commise  par  ceux 
qui  confondent  la  divinité  avec  des  statues  matérielles.  Le  désir  d’opposer  le  discours  d’Athènes  à 
la  théologie  de  Paul  a  trop  souvent  amené  à  fausser  le  sens  de  l’un  et  de  l’autre. 

*  Se  rattache  au  ».  23,  dyvooûvres.  Pour  l’idée,  cf.  Rom.  iii.  25. 

*  ‘Faith  and  Reason  in  Paul’s  Episdes’,  J^.T.S.  iv  (1957-8),  93-100  (cf.  p.  95);  repris  sous  une 
forme  plus  complète,  ‘Glaube  und  Vernunft  bei  Paulus’,  dans  Studien  zu  Antike  und  Christentum. 
Gesammelte  Aufsätze,  n  (Beiträge  zur  evang.  Theol.,  28,  Munich,  1959),  pp.  119-37  (cf.  P-  i34). 

*  Cf.  Rom.  V.  12-21  ;  I  C!or.  xv.  21-2. 

*  Isa.  xl.  5  =  Luc  iii.  6:  cf.  Actes  xxviii.  28;  Isa.  xlii.  7,  16  =  Actes  xxvi.  18;  Isa.  xlix.  6  =  Actes 
xiii.  47:  cf.  i.  8;  Isa.  Ivii.  19:  cf.  Actes  ii.  39;  xxii.  21. 
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CONCLUSION 

Les  sondages  que  nous  avons  faits  aux  points  les  plus  significatifs  du  texte 
de  Luc  aboutissent  tous  au  même  résultat:  en  composant  les  Actes,  Luc  a 
voulu  montrer  comment  le  message  du  salut,  l’Evangile  de  Jésus  Christ,  a 
été  manifesté  à  ‘toute  chair’,  comment  il  est  parvenu  ‘jusqu’aux  extrémités 
de  la  terre’,  comment  les  bienfaits  de  Dieu  ont  été  réservés  à  des  ‘étrangers’  ; 
bref,  comment  la  prédication  apostolique  s’est  tournée  vers  le  monde  païen. 

Le  point  de  vue  auquel  l’auteur  se  place  pour  raconter  cette  expansion  du 
message  évangélique  n’est  pas  celui  d’un  simple  chroniqueur.  Il  ne  se  contente 
pas  de  rapporter  les  circonstances  qui  ont  amené  l’Eglise  primitive  à  se 
développper  parmi  les  païens.  Il  tient  à  montrer  que,  voulue  par  Dieu  et 
guidée  par  l’Esprit  Saint,  cette  orientation  nouvelle  accomplit  les  prophéties 
messianiques.  L’histoire  que  Luc  décrit  a  donc  une  signification  théologique, 
et  il  a  soin  de  la  mettre  en  valeur.  Elle  apporte  un  élément  irremplaçable  à 
l’argument  qui  montre  en  Jésus  le  Messie  promis  par  les  prophètes,  lequel  ne 
devait  pas  seulement  subir  la  mort  et  ressusciter,  mais  faire  en  sorte  aussi 
qu’en  son  nom  la  Bonne  Nouvelle  du  salut  soit  proclamée  à  toutes  les 
nations. 

Pour  rendre  compte  de  la  préoccupation  théologique  qui  a  poussé  Luc  à 
prolonger  les  récits  de  l’Evangile  par  ceux  du  Livre  des  Actes,  on  peut  aussi 
retourner  la  perspective.  Car,  s’il  est  exact  que  l’évangélisation  des  Gentils 
accomplit  les  prophéties  messianiques,  on  peut  dire  avec  non  moins  de  vérité 
que  les  prophéties  messianiques  garantissent  la  légitimité  de  cette  évangélisa¬ 
tion.  Elle  fait  partie  du  programme  fixé  par  Dieu  pour  le  Messie.  On  peut 
penser  que  ce  point  de  vue  n’est  pas  étranger  à  l’intention  de  Luc  :  les  Actes 
feraient  comprendre  non  seulement  que  les  Ecritures  sont  accomplies,  mais 
aussi  qu’elles  justifient  la  mission  chrétienne  auprès  des  païens  en  la  présen¬ 
tant  comme  le  prolongement  nécessaire  de  l’œuvre  de  salut  du  Christ  Jésus. 
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UN  ESSAI  D’EXPLICATION  DE 
ROM.  XV.  19 


La  déclaration  de  St  Paul  dans  l’Epître  aux  Rom.  xv.  19,  wore  jie  dnrô 
MepouaaXfiu  xal  kOkAcjS  péxpi  toô  ’lAXupixoô  ireTrXTipcoKévai  t6  EÛoyyéXiov 
TOU  XpiCTToô,  préoccupe  les  exégètes  depuis  des  siècles.  Car,  d’abord,  St  Paul, 
dans  le  résumé  de  sa  carrière  qu’il  donne  lui-même  dans  Gai.  i.  15-ii.  10,  n’a 
pas  proclamé  l’Evangile  à  Jérusalem.  Quatre  des  six  visites  de  l’Apôtre  Hans 
la  capitale  judéenne  ont  eu  lieu  selon  les  Actes  avant  que  St  Paul  n’écrivît 
l’Epître  aux  Romains.  Et  pendant  celles-ci  il  n’a  pas  prêché  à  Jérusalem. 
Qui  plus  est.  Actes  ix.  igss.  constate  qu’il  avait  commencé  à  proclamer 
l’Evangile  à  Damas.  Il  faut  comparer  aussi  sa  défense  devant  Agrippa  — 
dtXXà  TOÏç  êv  Aapaoxcp  irpcoTÖv  (te  xal  ‘lepoaoXOpoiç...)  érm^yyEXXov 
(Actes  xxvi.  19,  20).  Par  extension  il  aurait  encore  pu  dire  (5nrô  Tqs  ’Avrio- 
XeIos,  mais  il  n’a  pas  pu  dire  ni  dans  un  sens  historique  ni  dans  un  sens 
géographique  qu’il  avait  commencé  doré  'lEpouCTOcXi^p. 

Puis,  et  voilà  le  deuxième  problème  que  nous  pose  ce  verset,  qu’est-ce  que 
St  Paul  veut  dire  avec  l’expression,  xal  KvncXcp?  On  peut  admettre  que  ce 
soit  une  élision  pour  xal  kOkXc«)  tcov  ‘UpoaoXOpcov,  mais  les  mêmes  objec¬ 
tions  tiennent  pour  cette  expression  que  pour  la  première.  Quoiqu’il  eût 
répété  devant  Agrippa  *lEpoaoXû^oIS  irSodv  te  irfjv  Tqs  ’louSalaj 

(Actes  xxvi.  20)  nous  ne  savons  ni  de  ses  Epîtres  ni  des  premiers  chapitres  des 
Actes  qu’il  avait  prêché  autour  de  Jérusalem  ou  en  Judée.  Encore  une  fois 
c’est  sa  propre  déclaration  dans  Gai.  i.  15SS.  qui  exclut  cette  possibilité.  Et 
si  la  déclaration  des  Actes  xxvi.  19  n’a  ressemblé  tant  à  Rom.  xv.  19,  la 
plupart  des  ‘Paulinistes’  l’auraient  considérée  —  elle  aussi  —  comme  une 
reconstruction  de  la  part  du  compagnon  et  biographe  de  l’Apôtre,  Luc.^ 
En  tout  cas,  déterminer  le  sens  de  xal  kOkXcjî  embarrasse  toujours  les  exégètes 
ainsi  que  les  traducteurs.  La  Vulgate  traduit  littéralement  et  vaguement  par 
‘per  circuitum’.  La  traduction  Segond  tente  une  circonscription,  ‘et  les 
pays  voisins . . .  La  Revised  Version  en  fait  ‘  and  round  about . . .  ’.  La  Bible 
de  Jérusalem  la  rend  avec  ‘  En  rayonnant. . .  ’.  L’exégèse  moderne  admet  tout 
simplement  la  défaite  et  se  replie  sur  l’explication  des  pères,  d’Œcumène  et 
de  son  école  en  entendant  par  là  qu’il  s’agit  des  voyages  de  l’Apôtre  en  divers 
sens,  et  qu’il  les  avait  accomplis  non  directement  mais  en  maint  circuits.* 

*  Cf.  Bo  Rcicke,  Glaube  und  Leben  der  Urgemeinde  (Zürich,  1957),  S.  17  zu  Apg.  i.  8. 

*  Cf.  O.  Michel,  D«r  (Göttingen,  1955),  p.  329;  M.  J.Lagfrange,£jpf/r<aiaÄom«w 

(Paris,  1916),  ad  loc.;  C.  H.  Dodd,  TTu  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Moffatt  New  Testament  Commentary, 
1947),  ad  loc. 
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Th.  Zahn  a  pourtant  senti  la  difRculté  de  cet  expédient  et  il  a  ajouté,  ‘Er 
beschreibt  seine  Predigtwanderung  weniger  historisch  als  geographisch*.^ 
En  effet  presque  toutes  les  traductions  et  les  commentaires  comprennent 
l’expression  dans  un  sens  historique  ou  géographique.  Et  comme  nous 
avons  essayé  de  le  démontrer  ce  n’est  guère  possible  que  St  Paul  ait  prêché 
une  seule  fois  aux  environs  de  Jérusalem  ou  en  ‘cercles  depuis  Jérusalem*. 

A  la  fin  toute  explication  historique  ou  géographique  se  heurte  au  troisième 
membre  de  ce  verset,  péxpi  toO  ’IXÂupiKoô.  Il  est  possible  mais  il  n’est  pas 
probable  que  St  Paul  enfermât,  comme  le  fait  Appian,  l’Illyrie  dans  la 
Macédoine.*  C.  Spicq  pense  que  des  adjoints  de  l’Apôtre  auraient  travaillé 
en  Illyrie.*  Il  peut  être  mais  nous  n’en  trouvons  aucune  indication  nulle 
part.  Au  contraire,  nous  lisons  dans  Actes  xvii.  14SS.  et  xx.  i  ss.  que  l’endroit 
le  plus  proche  où  St  Paul  ait  travaillé  est  Bérée.  Il  vaut  mieux  confesser 
d’emblée  que  la  confusion  totale  nous  attend  au  moment  où  nous  nous 
décidons  de  donner  un  sens  historique  et  géographique  à  ce  passage.  Et  cela 
nous  contraint  en  même  temps  d’accepter  que  l’Apôtre  ne  pense  pas  ici  à 
nous  donner  un  résumé  de  sa  carrière.  Le  ton  de  ces  mots,  sinon  leur  sens, 
ressemble  en  tout  cas  plus  à  celui  de  II  Tim.  iv.  7,  ‘J’ai  combattu  le  bon 
combat,  j’ai  achevé  la  course,  j’ai  gardé  la  foi*.  Il  y  a  plus  de  la  déclaration 
de  l’obéissance  dans  ce  passage  que  d’un  résumé  de  voyages. 

Nous  pouvons  peut-être  en  préciser  de  plus  près  encore  le  ‘genre’  littéraire 
pour  ainsi  dire.  Dans  cette  péricope,  au  0.  17  St  Paul  dit, 

Kouyticyiv  èv  XpiCTTcp  Mqaoô  Trpôs  tôv  ôeôv _  Et  cette  précision  me  semble 

d’une  valeur  fondamentale  pour  l’explication  du  v.  19.  Dans  le  Nouveau 
Testament  le  mot,  kouxtictis,  se  trouve  neuf  fois  sur  dix  dans  les  Epîtres  de 
St  Paul  et  dans  celles-ci  presque  toujours  dans  les  passages  où  il  réaffirme 
l’authenticité  de  son  apostolat  en  face  de  ceux  qui  lui  la  disputent  ou  dans  le 
cas  où  il  s’adresse  aux  paroisses  qui  ne  l’avaient  pas  encore  vu.*  Dans  la 
plupart  de  ces  Kon^xqoEis  il  fait,  tout-à-fait  comme  dans  Rom.  xv.  14SS.,  une 
revue  de  ses  mouvements  en  prêchant  l’Evangile,  mais  en  même  temps  on 
peut  remarquer  que  dans  ces  revues  il  ne  s’agit  jamais  des  faits  historiques 
en  eux-mêmes  mais  de  démontrer  au  cours  d’eux  l’authenticité  de  son 
apostolat:  il  veut  dire  que  par  son  obéissance  à  la  mission  que  lui  a  donnée  le 
Christ,  il  s’est  montré  un  apôtre  de  la  même  valeur  et  de  la  même  authen¬ 
ticité  que  les  Douze.®  C’est  remarquable  que  dans  bien  des  Kouxi^aeis 
pauliniennes  l’Apôtre  se  compare  dans  des  termes  très  nets  aux  autres 
Apôtres.* 

*  Dtr  Brirf an  die  Römer  (Leipzig,  tgio),  ad  lac. 

*  O.  Michel,  op.  cit.  p.  329. 

*  Les  Epitres  Pastorales  (Paris,  1947).  A  propos  de  II  Tim.  iv.  10. 

*  Cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  1-16;  II  Cor.  x.  17;  xi.  5-ia;  TTi.  Wb.  m,  648!!. 

*  Cf  I  Cor.  ix.  14-15;  II  Cor.  i.  8^12;  v.  I2ss.;  vii.  4-5;  Cal.  vi.  14-17. 

*  Cf  I  Cor.  iii.  21-2;  xv,  7ss.;  II  Cor.  x.  8-12,  15-18;  xi.  5-12;  Phil.  iii.  4SS.  Une  recherche 
profonde  de  KoCrytiojs  et  de  xonixip«*  dans  le  N.T.  peut  bien  les  signaler  comme  une  véritable  ‘  Gattung  ’ 
du  style  paulinien. 
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De  ce  point  de  vue  Rom.  xv.  1 7-20  marque  toute  la  péricope  comme  une 
véritable  Koûxriaiç  paulinienne.  Et  le  sens  fondamental  d’une  Kotûxriais  (ou 
d’un  K0c0xT1Poc)>  c’est  la  démonstration  des  OTipEïa  toô  énrooTÔXou  (II  Cor.  xii. 
12).  Rom.  XV.  19  est  donc  rien  que  l’attestation  que  donne  St  Paul  de 
l’authenticité  de  son  apostolat. 

La  question  qui  se  pose  en  face  de  ce  verset,  qui  au  fond  a  bien  peu  à  faire 
avec  un  résumé  historique  ou  géographique,  est  si  pour  St  Paul  l’expression 
doré  ‘UpouaoXfm  xal  kOkXcp  péxpi  toô  ’lAXupixoô  enferme  des  notae  apostoli. 
Pour  la  réponse  il  faut  revenir  au  commandement  de  la  mission  qu’a 
donné  le  Seigneur.  La  tradition  biblique  en  garde  de  diverses  formes 
chez  les  différents  auteurs.  La  tradition  chez  St  Matthieu  se  différencie  de 
celle  de  St  Luc  et  de  St  Jean,  de  la  sorte  que  selon  Matt,  xxviii.  i6  le 
Seigneur  avait  donné  le  commandement  apostolique  non  à  Jérusalem  mais 
en  Galilée.  D’ailleurs  le  rapport  sur  la  fondation  de  l’apostolat  dans  le 
premier  Evangile  porte  toutes  les  marques  d’avoir  bien  souffert  au  cours  de 
la  transmission.  Il  est  même  bien  possible  que  Matt.  xvi.  18-19  ait  fait 
partie  du  commandement  missionnaire.^  Néanmoins,  bien  qu’il  ait  rem¬ 
placé  Jérusalem  par  Galilée,  il  rapporte  l’essentiel  dans  les  mêmes  termes  que 
les  autres  Evangiles.  La  tradition  selon  Luc  xxiv.  47-9  et  Actes  i.  8  et  selon 
Jean  xx.  19-23  et  17  est  la  même.  Les  parties  essentielles  en  sont  (i)  que  la 
mission  donnée  par  le  Christ,  c’est  à  dire  la  fondation  de  l’apostolat,  a  eu 
lieu  à  Jérusalem,^  et  (ii)  que  les  missionnaires,  c’est  à  dire  les  Apôtres, 
devaient  commencer  cette  mission  à  Jérusalem,*  et  (iii)  que  la  mission,  par¬ 
tant  de  Jérusalem,  devait  se  répandre  autour  de  Jérusalem,*  et  (iv)  qu’elle 
devait  s’étendre  de  cette  façon  jusqu’aux  confins  de  la  terre,®  et  (v)  que 
les  Ap>ôtres  recevraient  pour  cela  un  pouvoir  spirituel  et  une  autorité 
spéciale.® 

Il  va  de  soi  que  St  Paul  et  son  compagnon,  Luc,  ont  connu  la  même 
tradition  quant  à  l’institution  de  l’apostolat,  celle-ci  qui  se  reflète  dans  Luc 
xxiv.  47-9  et  dans  Actes  i.  8.  Et  ce  rapport  correspond  presque  verbalement 
avec  les  termes  dont  se  sert  St  Paul  lorsqu’il  se  présente  aux  Romains  comme 
apôtre  authentique.  En  disant  qu’il  avait  commencé  dtrrô  ‘lepouaoXfm  Kai 
KÛKÀcp  péxP*  ’IXXupiKoü...  il  ne  fait  que  répéter  verbalement  les  termes 
de  l’institution  de  l’apostolat  par  le  Seigneur.  Rom.  xv.  19  représente  alors 
la  formule  de  V apostolicité.  Celle-ci,  à  son  tour,  comprend  les  notae  apostoli. 
St  Paul  n’entend  pas  dire  qu’il  a  physiquement  proclamé  l’Evangile  à 
Jérusalem  et  ses  environs  et  jusqu’à  l’Illyrie  —  qui  d’ailleurs  signifie  tout 
simplement  ‘les  confins  de  la  terre’  —  mais  que  son  apostolat  est  aussi 

^  Cf.  O.  Cullmann,  Pierre,  Disciple,  Apôtre,  Martyr  (Paris,  1952). 

*  Cf.  Luc  xxiv.  47-9;  Actes  i.  8;  Jean  xviii.  i. 

*  Cf.  Luc  xxiv.  47,  Actes  i.  8.  Jean  ne  le  dit  pas  en  autant  de  mots  mais  U  le  suppose  pourtant. 

*  Actes  i.  8;  Luc  xxiv.  49  b. 

*  Luc  xxiv.  29;  Actes  i.  8;  Matt.  xvii.  18  (cf.  6  syi*!). 

*  Matt.  xvi.  17SS.;  Luc  xxiv.  49SS.;  Actes  i.  8;  Jean  xx.  21  ss.  et  xvii.  20. 
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authentique  que  celui  des  Onze  de  Jérusalem.^  Il  se  présente  dans  de 
semblables  termes  et  avec  une  kcxOxtictiç  typique,  non  pour  se  vanter  mais 
pour  faire  appel  à  la  confiance  et  à  l’aide  que  les  Romains  doivent  apjîorter 
à  un  apôtre  authentique.  Il  a  besoin  de  leur  aide  pour  aller  aux  confins  de 
la  terre  dans  une  autre  direction,  à  l’Espagne,*  pour  remplir  l’apostolat  qu’il 
tient  du  Seigneur  en  apôtre  authentique,  un  apostolat  aussi  authentique  que 
celui  de  l’un  des  Onze  de  Jérusalem. 

Il  est  inutile  de  s’attarder  à  trouver  un  sens  historique  ou  géographique 
dans  Rom.  XV.  19.  Le  verset  n’enferme  pas  et  ne  veut  pas  enfermer  plus  que 
les  notae  apostoli  de  l’Apôtre  des  Gentils.  a.  s.  geyser 


.Va»  Ttst.  Stud.  6,  pp.  159-67. 


PATTERNS  OF  PERFECTION 
IN  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS 

A  central  feature  of  the  theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  that  complex 
of  thought  involving  the  conceptions  of  completion,  fulfilment  and  perfection 
suggested  by  the  verb  TeXeioöv  and  related  forms.*  These  terms,  with  one 
exception  (teAeicoti^S,  xii.  2),  are  not  confined  to  Hebrews  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  they  do  play  a  special  role  in  its  argument.  Within  the  book, 
however,  they  do  not  always  carry  the  same  meaning,  and  in  several  passages 
of  crucial  import  to  the  interpreter  their  exact  force  and  significance  have 
been  much  disputed.^ 

It  is  of  course  clear  from  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle  that  the  terms 
have  a  cultic-religious  orientation,  as  when  the  mature  Christian  is  compared 
with  the  immature  (v.  14),  or  the  imperfect  tabernacle  and  its  priestly 
service  with  the  perfect  (ix.  9-1 1  ;  x.  i  ;  vii.  i)  and  true  (viii.  2),  or,  specifically, 
Christ  with  Melchizedek  (ch.  vii).®  Concomitant  aspects  of  intellectual, 

^  Cf.  Actes  xxii.  1 7-2 1  ;  xxvi.  20.  La  tradition  dc  l’institution  de  l’apostolat  chez  Luc  et  encore 
plus  chez  Jean  et  Matthieu  fonde  l’Ioxorrow  -ri^s  yfls  sur  Es.  xlix.  6  (LXX)  qui  veut  simplement  dire 
‘des  pays  lointains’.  Cf.  E.  Haenchen,  Die  Apostelgeschichte  (Göttingen,  1956),  p.  115.  L’Illyrie, 
comme  l’Espagne,  est  pour  St  Paul  l’un  des  loxorra. 

*  Rom.  XV.  24. 

*  The  occurrence  of  these  in  Hebrews  is  as  follows:  tIXsios  (v.  14;  ix.  ii),  TsAiiirris  (vi.  i), 
Te^oOv  (ii.  10;  V.  9;  vii.  19,  28;  ix.  9;  x.  i,  14;  xi.  40,  xii.  23),  TtAeicon^S  (xii.  2),  teXsIcoois  (vii.  ii). 

*  The  terms  with  their  chief  meanings  in  contemporary  literature  are  as  follows:  tsXeioöv: 
complete,  consummate,  perfect,  fulfil,  die,  execute  (a  document);  cf.  consecrate,  initiate,  baptize; 
dXnoj:  (persons)  mature,  of  age,  perfect;  (things)  complete,  valid,  final,  perfect;  TtAsiArtis: 
completeness,  perfection;  TcXtiuois:  completion,  fulfilment,  perfection,  consummation,  conclusion; 
■™Xbut^:  perfector. 

*  The  cultic  orientation  of  the  Epistle  was  emphasized  by  Olaf  Moe  in  an  article  ‘Der  Gedanke 
des  allgemeinen  Priestertums  im  Hebräerbrief’,  Theologische  J^eitschrifi,  v  (1949),  161-9. 
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spiritual,  and  moral  or  ethical  growth  and  progress  in  the  Christian  life 
appear  to  be  involved  also  in  the  author’s  thought  and  argument.  References 
to  solid  food  for  the  TéXeioi  (v.  14),  and  injunctions  to  press  on  toward 
perfection  (TeXciô-rriTa,  vi.  i)  are  in  their  contexts  readily  taken  to  be  at  least 
in  part  matters  of  advanced  knowledge  and  perception.^  In  x.  i,  in  fact,  that 
status  of  faith  which  may  be  forever  lost  through  sin  is  described  as  the 
èrrlyvcoCTis  xfis  dcAîiôelas,  perhaps  to  be  rendered  as  the  ‘  complete  knowledge 
of  the  truth’.*  The  sense  of  spiritual  maturity  is  also  clear  from  various  terms 
used  to  characterize  the  Christian  believer,  for  example,  çcoTioOévres  (vi.  4; 
X.  32),*  and  àyiojôtievoi  (ii.  ii;  x.  10,  14;  cf.  xiii.  12).* 

These  terms,  it  is  true,  may  not  in  themselves  connote  progressive,  spiritual 
growth,  but  may  refer — as  is  often  suggested — to  the  once-for-all  (éçàTToÇ) 
experience  of  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  Epistle’s  depiction  of  the  Christian  life  and  faith  as  involving 
progfress  toward  an  end  or  goal,  as  in  the  figure  of  the  wilderness  journey  of 
the  people  of  God,  a  central  feature  of  the  author’s  typology.  The  various 
terms  to  which  we  have  referred  are  philologically  related  to  the  form  xéAos 
and  develop  from  its  basic  significance  of ‘end’  or  ‘goal’.®  In  the  Episde 
this  too  assumes  different  forms  and  emphases,  ranging  from  a  philosophical 
summum  bonum  to  an  eschatological  identification  with  death  as  the  ultimate 
‘perfection’.®  But  there  appears  throughout  to  be  an  underlying  assumption 
of  an  ethical-moral  content  and  development  in  the  use  of  TéXsios  and  its 
cognates,  an  element  which  significantly  and  explicitly  appears  as  ethical 
exhortation  and  moral  encouragement  when  the  Epistle  deviates  from  its 
main  argument,  and  in  its  concluding  three  chapters.’  It  is  not,  however,  in 

*  Cf.  I  Cor.  U.  6:  aoçlanr  6è  XoXoGitfv  tv  toIj  TtAciois. .  .6(o0  oo^iow  tv  (tuoTT)pic|>;  Col.  i.  28:  . .  .v«^ 

ToOvTCS  TrâvTo  âvSpoxirov  Koi  SiMokovtes  iràvra  fivOponrov  tv  irdoi}  oofl?,  Tva  irapaoryiabHiev. .  .TtXoov  tv 
XpioT$ _ ;  cf.  also  I  Cor.  xiii.  12;  II  Cor.  iii.  18;  etc. 

*  There  are  some  twenty  instances  in  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Stoic 
usage  is  reflected  in  the  Philippians  and  Colossians  passages.  Moulton  and  Milligan  (  Voeabulaty  ^ 
tht  Greek  New  Testament. . . )  cite  an  interesting  parallel  from  Epictetus:  Xo^ciiv. . . utrpa  kqI  kqvSvo;  ds 
tiriyvuoiv  Tth  âAr)6(ias  {Disc.  n.  xx.  21). 

*  There  are  nine  other  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament.  Cf.  especially  John  i.  9,  which  tpeab 
of  the  light  which  lights  (9UT<3ft)  every  man;  Eph.  i.  18,  which  refers  to  the  ‘eyes  of  the  heart’ 
as  being  illuminated;  II  Tim.  i.  to,  which  speaks  of  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light.  Cf.  abo 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Instr.  i.  6.  26:  ‘Being  baptized  we  are  illuminated,  illuminated  we  have 
become  sons;  being  made  sons,  we  are  made  perfect;  being  made  perfect,  we  are  made  immortal.’ 
E.  Kasemann  in  Das  wandernde  Gottesvolk  (Göttingen,  1939)  suggests  a  gnostic  flavour;  but  if  soit  ii 
also  Iranian  and  Jewish,  as  has  often  been  indicated  in  connexion  with  Qumran  studies.  The  Hyms 
speak  of  the  Perfect  Light,  which  the  covenanter  b  enjoined  to  reflect. 

*  The  expression  occurs  more  (requendy  in  Hebrews  than  in  any  other  New  Testament  writing, 
nine  of  twenty-nine  instances. 

*  Cf.  Aristode,  Metafd^sics  iv.  1021  b. 

*  For  the  latter  see  xii.  23  and  xiii.  40;  cf.  Luke  xiii.  32;  Wisd.  iv.  13.  It  comes  thus  to  be  used 
of  Christian  martyrdom:  cf.  IV  Macc.  vii.  15,  and  examples  in  Moulton  and  Milligan,  op.  cit.’,  also 
M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1954),  pp.  169  f.  ;  B.  F.  West- 
cott.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (London  and  New  York,  1889),  p.  36. 

*  ii.  1-4;  iii.  7-13;  iv.  11-13;  v.  ii-vi.  12;  x.  19-39;  ***•  Theodore  Hacring saw  the  Epistk’i 

organizadon  u  a  unified  alternation  of ‘witness  and  warning’;  cd*.  ‘Gedankengang  und  Grundge¬ 
danken  des  Hebräerbriefes*,  xviii  (1917-18),  145-64. 
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the  application  of  these  terms  to  the  believer  that  the  chief  problems  of 
interpretation  arise — though  this  is  difficult  enough — but  in  their  reference 
to  Jesus  himself,  especially  where  the  ethical-moral  element  appears  to 
involve  the  idea  of  progression. 

A  critical  consideration  of  these  problems  would  require  examination  of 
the  concept  of  ‘  perfection  ’  as  a  function  of  the  ideology  of  the  total  Epistle. 
The  ‘perfect’  and  an  implied  or  expressed  ‘imperfect’  are  represented 
recurrently — as  is  well  known — through  a  typological  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  Old  Testament  which  presents  such  antipodal  pairs  as 
lower  and  higher,  incomplete  and  complete,  earthly  and  heavenly,  appearance 
and  reality,  the  phenomenal  and  the  ideal,  the  present  age  and  the  age  to  come, 
the  old  covenant  and  the  new.  There  is  little  doubt  here  of  the  presence  or 
reflexion  of  a  philosophical — specifically  Platonic — idealism,  however  it  may 
have  been  mediated  to  the  author.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  this 
much-belaboured  problem,  especially  questions  about  a  possible  relationship  to 
Philo  or  to  an  Alexandrian-Philonic  school  of  interpretation,  or  to  the  Jewish 
wisdom  literature  where  it  has  been  tinctured  with  Greek  thought.  We 
should  remember,  however,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  ‘heavenly  patterns’ 
of  Judaism  reflected  in  the  reference  to  the  pre-existent  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxv.  40) — which  is  cited  in  Heb.  viii.  5 — and  the  heavenly  intercession  of 
angels  (cf.  i.  7,  14;  ii.  2;  Acts  vii.  53)  are  not  to  be  overlooked  as  sources  of 
the  author’s  dualistic  thought.^  The  dual  source  of  his  ideology  may  among 
other  things  be  responsible  for  the  difficulties  and  dilemmas  which  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  encounters  in  the  elaboration  of  his  arguments  from  types  and 
antitypes. 

It  is  our  purpose  here  to  focus  attention  upon  the  two  aspects  of  his 
presentation  which  have  occasioned  special  difficulty  for  himself  and  his 
interpreters,  namely,  as  we  have  intimated,  what  may  be  called  the  ‘  perfecti¬ 
bility  of  man’  and  the  ‘perfectibility  of  Jesus’.  In  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle  they  are  definitely  related  to  each  other,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  an 
understanding  of  that  argument  will  be  facilitated  by  noting  carefully  the 
parallelism  which  the  author  draws  between  Jesus  and  man  in  the  elaboration 
of  his  typology.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  however,  we  may  to  some  extent 
deal  with  each  as  a  separable  item,  since  each  poses  also  a  somewhat  different 
problem. 

In  the  application  to  man  or  the  believer  of  the  idea  of  perfection  we  have 
noted  that  there  is  an  ideal  end  or  goal  in  view.  But  the  very  possibility  of 
such  a  goal  depends  upon  a  decisive  act  in  which  Christ  as  redemptor  and 

•  Sec  Westcott,  op.  cit.  pp.  233  ff.;  H.  A.  Wolfson,  Philo  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1947),  vols.  1  and  ii, 

1 10-64:  C.  Spicq,  L'Epitre  aux  Hébreux,  2  vols.  (Paris,  1952-3),  vol.  ii,  306,  n.  5;  O.  Michel,  Der  Brief 
m  die  Hebräer  (i  ith  ed,,  Göttingen,  1957),  pp.  98f.  For  different  emphases  here  in  recent  inter¬ 
pretation,  cf.  C.  K.  Barrett  in  The  Backgrouiui  of  the  New  Testament  and  Its  Eschatology,  edited  by 
W,  D.  Davies  and  D.  Daube  (Cambridge,  1956),  and  Johannes  Schneider,  Der  Hebräerbrief  (Grand 

Rapids.  1957)- 
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perfector  is  the  object  of  a  response  of  faith  by  the  believer.  The  latter  is  then 
in  a  sense  proleptically  teleios  through  initiation  and  participation  in  that 
community  of  faith  which  also  constitutes  this  ideal  goal  (cf.  xi.  40).  He  has 
tasted  of  the  ‘powers  of  the  age  to  come’.  In  view  of  the  general  emphases  of 
the  Episde  this  might  well  be  called  a  ‘realized  teleology’,  or,  perhaps  better, 
a  ‘realized  teleiology’.  For  there  is  an  absolute  demand  involved,  a  demand 
for  a  perfection  which  in  the  thought  of  the  author  is  doubtless  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  perfectly  efficacious  atonement  for  sin  made  through  Christ  as 
jjerfect  high  priest  and  perfect  sacrifice.^  The  thought  which  accompanies 
this,  that  there  is  no  chance  for  a  second  repentance  and  appropriation  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  may  also  derive  from  the  paradigmatic  parallelism:  as  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  an  è9(5nTaÇ  event,  so  is  the  believer’s  participation  in  it. 

While  the  concept  of  ‘  perfection  ’  in  its  ethical  implications  has  been  much 
discussed  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,*  some  interesting  comparison 
may  now  be  made  with  similar  notions  found  in  the  Qumran  community. 
In  the  scrolls,  however,  perfection  seems  particularly  to  be  expected  of  the 
twelve  laymen  and  three  priests  of  special  position  {Manual,  viii.  i)  and  erf 
a  special  rank  of  communicants  {Manual,  viii.  20).  Yet  it  appears  that  all  who 
have  entered  the  covenant  are  ideally  expected  to  live  a  blameless  life,  as  they 
stand  in  the  glow  of  the  ‘perfect  light’  {Hymn  iv.  6,  23;  xviii.  29).  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  realistic  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  ideal  community 
is  still  a  future  hope  and  expectation.® 

While  there  are  several  points  of  contact  here  with  the  Episde  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  basic  ethical  orientation  of  the  idea  of  perfection  is  somewhat 
different.  In  the  case  of  the  Qumran  covenanters  there  is  an  objective 
criterion  by  which  ‘perfection’  or  ‘holiness’  may  be  judged,  namely  the  Law 
of  Moses,  or — more  accurately — the  Law  as  objectified  and  interpreted  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  community.  In  Hebrews,  however,  ‘the  Law 
perfected  nothing’  (vii.  19),  and  the  thought  of  the  ‘new  covenant’  carries 
with  it  first  of  all  the  idea  of  that  ‘new  law’  written  upon  the  heart  to  which 


*  The  sacrificial  victim  was  to  be  without  blemish.  In  IV  Macc.,  which  contains  the  remarkable 
passages  (vi.  28  f.;  xvii.  21  f.)  on  the  martyr’s  death  atoning  for  the  sins  of  the  nation,  Eleazark 
called  ‘immaculate’  (v.  37)  and  ‘holy’  (vii.  4).  We  may  note  here  that  the  immediate  background 
of  the  New  Testament  use  of  -rlXsios  is  doubtless  Jewish  rather  than  mystery  religions,  and  we 
therefore  exclude  from  consideration  this  asp>ect  of  its  possible  meaning.  This  does  not  exclude  the 
undeniable  development  whereby  such  uses  of  the  term  as  are  found  in  I  Cor.  ii.  6  and  Phil.  iiL  15 
inevitably  suggested  ‘mystery’  connotations  to  Gentiles,  which  became  involved  very  soon  in 
theological  and  liturgical  exprcMions  of  Christian  soteriology. 

*  Cf.  the  extensive  discussion  by  R.  N.  Flew,  Tht  Idea  oj  Perfection  in  Christian  Theologjr  (Oxford, 

1934)1  Spicq,  op.  cit.  ii,  214-25;  Windisch,  op.  cit.  pp.  52-6;  Westcott,  op.  cit.  pp.  167-9. 

Paul  grapples  with  the  problem  in  Rom.  viii;  cf.  II  Cor.  v.  4-5;  Col.  iii.  14;  I  John  i.  6-16;  U.  4-6; 
iii.  5-10. 

*  The  Qunu«n  usage  would  tend  to  confirm  suggestions  that  TiAsio;,  Sixaios  and  &not  are 
associated  in  meaning;  cf.  Heb.  xii.  13;  Matt.  v.  48;  xix.  21,  and  the  Hebrew  D'nD.  DH  and 
(e.g.  Gen.  vi.  9;  Deut.  xviii.  13;  Ecclus  xliv.  17).  See  O.  Michel,  ‘Die  Lehre  von  der  christlichoi 
Vollkommenheit  nach  der  Anschauung  des  Hebräerbriefes’,  Theologisches  Studien  und  Kritiken,  cvi 
('934-5).  333-5- 
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îcremiah  referred  in  a  passage  which  the  Epistle  twice  quotes  (viii.  8  ff.  ; 

X.  16). 

But  the  ideal  ‘good’  needs  content — as  Aristotle  admitted  respecting  his 
eùSomovia — and  Christian  teachers  proceeded  to  fulfil  this  need  through 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  ethical  exhortation  and  pronouncement.  The 
general  injunction,  ‘Be  perfect  (TéXeios)  as  your  heavenly  father  is  perfect’ 
(Matt.  V.  48),  is  implemented  with  specific  content:  ‘  If  you  wish  to  be  perfect, 
go  sell . . .  and  give  to  the  poor . . .  ’  (Matt.  xix.  2 1  )  ;  ‘  Turn  the  other  cheek  and 
you  will  be  perfect’  (Didache  i.  4)  ;  ‘If  you  are  able  to  bear  the  whole  yoke 
of  the  Lord  you  will  be  perfect’  (Didache  vi.  2).  As  time  went  on  these  tended 
to  become  more  systematic  and  casuistic,  as  in  the  ‘haustafeln’  and  sub¬ 
sequent  legalism.  But  basically  and  originally  they  were  manifestations  of  an 
ethical  idealism  which  could  probably  best  be  expressed  in  terms  of  agape. 
Here  is  a  factor  which  appears  to  distinguish — theoretically  at  least — the 
‘love’  among  the  Qumran  Covenanters  from  that  sub-specie-aeternitatis  agape 
which  was  universal  in  scope  and  redemptive  in  quality.  It  would  be  the 
answer,  also,  to  such  a  question  as  that  attributed  to  Epictetus  :  ‘  Since,  if  in 
addition  to  having  the  principles  (of  philosophy),  they  really  p>ossessed  also 
the  faculty  of  making  suitable  use  of  the  same,  what  could  keep  them  from 
being  perfect’  {Disc.  ii.  xi.  9,  Loeb  Library  translation).  In  Col.  iii.  14  agape 
is  described  as  the  ot>v6ectpos  Tqs  teXeiôttitos;  in  I  John  iv.  12  Christian  love 
is  the  agape  of  God  TereXeicopévri  èv  fipîv  (although  in  the  Johannine  epistles  the 
strong  anti-heretical  note  tends  again  to  make  it  an  intramural  manifestation 
as  at  Qumran).  But  whether  or  not  the  terms  agape  and  teleios  are  specifically 
used,  as  here  and  in  several  other  passages,  the  underlying  ideas  are  often 
associated,  and  they  attest  the  ethical-moral  implications  of  the  ideal  goal. 

We  have  noted  that  in  the  Epistle  this  ultimate  goal  is  described  in  terms 
of  a  pilgrim’s  progress  of  the  people  of  God  as  a  ‘rest’  (KorràTrouais)  or 
‘Sabbath’  (CTaßßomCTUös:  iii.  1 1,  18;  iv.  i,  3,  5,  10  f.),  the  eternal  rest  which 
constitutes  the  future  state  of  perfect  fellowship  with  God.'  This  figure  not 
only  involves  the  idea  of  ‘progress’,  but  the  believer  is  urged  to  exert  himself 
to  ‘  enter  into  that  rest  ’  ((rrrou6<5tacopEv  oöv  eIoeXOeïv  eIs  éKElvqv  t^jv  KorrönrouCTiv, 
iv.  1 1).  The  author’s  typology  suggests  that  as  God  worked  and  then  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  of  creation,  so  man  first  must  work.  The  end,  though  in  a 
sense  proleptically  possessed,  is  neither  fully  nor  automatically  attained;  its 
achievement  involves  struggle  and  suffering,  a  sharing,  in  fact,  in  the  sufferings 
and  in  the  death  of  Jesus  himself  (xiii.  13).  This  imitation  and  participation 
consequently  implies  more  than  an  ideal  or  abstract  good  ;  the  ideal  has  been 
objectified,  made  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  believer  should  be 
prepared  through  faith  to  share  objectively  in  his  experiences. 

The  status  and  experience  of  the  believer  are  thus  intimately  and  decisively 
connected  with  the  work  of  Christ.  Not  only  so,  but  there  is  a  parallelism 

*  Cf.  the  vise  of  dvdirouait  in  Wis.  iv.  7  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Instr.  1,  vi.  ag. 
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drawn  between  the  two  which  poses  the  even  more  difficult  problem  of  what 
may  be  called  the  ‘perfectibility’  of  Jesus.^  In  his  recent  two-volume  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle,  C.  Spicq  refers  to  this  as  a  ‘grand  paradox’  which 
expresses  in  a  sense  the  central  thought  of  the  author.*  The  problem  is  really 
an  aspect  of  the  perennial  concern  for  reconciling  the  figures  of  the  earthly 
Jesus  and  the  exalted  Christ.  In  Hebrews,  in  the  ethical-moral  realm  of  our 
special  consideration,  it  is  that  of  reconciling  statements  implying  a  pro¬ 
gressive  ‘perfection’  of  Jesus  with  characterizations  of  him  as  ‘sinless’  (ywpl^ 
àpapxlas,  iv.  15)  and  ‘separated  from  sinners’  (KexcopiCTpévos  <5nr6  twv 
àpapTcoXôiv,  vii.  26).  Naturally  the  conception  of  pre-existence  and  its 
Christological  implications  are  also  involved  here,*  and,  whether  literalistic- 
ally  or  mythologically  interpreted,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  essential  thought  of  the  author  is  primarily  a  heavenly  figure  whose 
earthly  existence  is  but  an  interlude  between  his  coming  into  the  world 
and  his  exaltation.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  in  Hebrews  more 
references — though  often  indirect — to  the  historical  Jesus  ,  and  more  emphasis 
upon  the  humanity  of  Jesus  as  a  vital  part  of  the  argument  of  the  Epistle 
than  in  any  other  extra-Gospel  literature  of  the  New  Testament.* 

The  parallels  which  are  drawn  between  Jesus  and  the  believer  in  the 
author’s  typology  are  found  throughout  the  Epistle,  although  the  locus 
classicus  of  their  expression  is  ii.  10-18.*  Here  and  elsewhere  (especially 
V.  7-10)  statements  are  made  which  seem  to  carry  the  assumption  of  an 
ethical-moral  progression  on  the  part  of  Jesus  as  well  as  man.  It  is  true  that 
the  titles  used  of  Jesus  in  relating  him  to  his  ‘brethren’  express  some  dif- 
ferentation  of  function  and  status  on  his  part;  dpxTjyds  (leader,  founder),* 
teAeicoti^IS  (perfector),*  TrpcûTÔTOKos  (first-bom),*  TrpdSpopos  (forerunner),* 
péroxos  (sharer,  partner).“  Commentators,  however,  often  feel  called  upon 

*  Cf.  V.  8  f.  ;  vii.  28.  *  Op.  cit.  ii,  36. 

*  E.g.  vii.  26:  &Kcacos,  dpiicnrrof. 

*  A  list  of  these  will  be  found  in  E.  C.  Wickham,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Westminster  Com¬ 
mentaries,  London,  1910),  App>endix  I.  Cf.  also  Spicq,  op.  cU.  i,  ch.  i.  References  are  found  to  his 
birth,  temptation,  teachings,  faith,  encountered  opposition,  suffering,  crucifixion,  death,  resurrec¬ 
tion  and/or  exaltation,  and  possibly  to  the  transfiguration  and  the  Last  Supper. 

*  Here  he  is  identified  with  mankind  as  a  leader  with  his  people  or  brothers,  as  a  priest  with  his 
congregation,  as  a  proto-martyr  with  fellow-martyrs. 

*  ii.  10;  xii.  2.  In  the  New  Testament  otherwise  only  in  Acts  iii.  15  and  v.  31.  Cf.  I  Macc.  x.  47, 
and,  for  common  usage,  Moulton  and  Milligan,  op.  cit.  p.  81  ;  Spicq,  cit.  pp.  39 ff.;  James  Moffatt, 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (I.C.C.,  Edinburgh,  1924),  pp-  3>  f- 

*  This  appears  to  be  hapax  legomenon. 

*  Cf.  esp>ecially  Rom.  viii.  29  (hpcot6tokos  év  ttoMoIs  dScXçots),  although  perhaps  Col.  i.  15 
(irpcordroKos  ■tTdatK  tcrlotcos)  b  closer  to  the  thought  of  Hebrews  here.  Cf.  the  rabbinic  interpretation 
of  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  making  ‘Ephraim  my  first-bom’  a  reference  to  the  messiah  (Pesiqtha  Rabbathi  34, 
I59r).  In  Philo  irporôyovos  ul6s  b  used  of  the  Logos  in  De  agricult.  12.  But  in  Heb.  xii.  23  the 
glorified  saints  constitute  an  ttocAqaio  ttpcjtotôkuv. 

*  The  only  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament.  But  in  Chrbtian  usage  it  became  the  title  for 
John  the  Baptbt. 

Five  of  the  six  New  Testament  occurrences  are  in  Hebrews.  The  other  b  in  Luke  v.  7.  The  term 
b  frequent  in  the  papyri  and  ostraca  where  joint  participation  in  the  functions  of  an  office  b  involved, 
as,  e.g.  in  that  of  tax  collection.  In  Hebrews  the  noun  b  actually  used  of  the  believer’s  participation 
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[  to  explain  the  parallelism  of  attainment  implied  on  the  part  of  Jesus  and  man  : 

5  the  statement  ‘  He  learned  obedience’,  for  example,  does  not  necessarily  posit 
I  a  prior  disobedience,  but  only  that  obedience  reached  a  fuller  measure;^  or 
the  religious-cultic  significance  of  the  work  of  Jesus  must  be  confined  to  his 
'  function  as  perfect  high-priest.  But  the  latter  claim  surely  contradicts  the 
Episde’s  concern  with  the  atoning  significance  of  the  whole  life  of  Jesus.* 

!  Attempts  to  resolve  the  difficulty  by  positing  a  difference  between  ‘  perfect  ’ 
(réAtios)  and  ‘perfected’  (TeTeXeicùpévoç)  or  by  asserting  that  ‘perfection’  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  ‘sinlessness’  are  aspects  of  the  view  which  would 
dissociate  the  quality  of  perfection  from  the  person  of  the  historical  Jesus  and 
ascribe  it  to  him  only  in  his  function  as  exalted  and  heavenly  high  priest  and 
mediator  of  salvation.  It  would  reside  then  in  his  existence  defined  as  ‘  Logos  ’ 
or  ‘Son  of  God’.  This  may  be  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  problem,  granted 
a  satisfactory  clarification  of  its  metaphysical  implications.  Unfortunately 
our  author  has  complicated  the  situation  by  introducing  an  historical  Jesus 
who,  although  ‘without  sin’,  is  necessarily  involved  in  moral  and  ethical 
criteria  which  are  relative  rather  than  absolute.  Thus  to  the  strict  Pharisee 
Jesus  would  be  a  ‘sinner’  in  that  he  did  not  obey  the  Law  in  all  respects,  or 
in  that  he  associated  with  the  wrong  people,  or  came  ‘eating  and  drinking’. 
This  situation  also  led,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  development  of  a  dogma  of 
‘sinlessness’  in  the  earliest  Christian  circles,  as  is  reflected  in  the  use  of  their 
sources  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  and  which  eventuates  in  that  Stoic 
àrràÔEia  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
‘perfect  man’.  In  this  connexion  the  statement  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  that 
Jesus  ‘grew  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favour  with  God  and  men’  has 
naturally  provoked  much  discussion,*  and  in  it  we  may  perhaps  see  one  of 
a  number  of  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression  between  this  Gospel  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  natural  implication  of  these  and  other 
similar  data  would  seem  to  be  that  the  concept  of ‘sinlessness’  was  not  pre¬ 
dicated  upon  an  empirical  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  was  a  Christian 
‘theologoumenon’ — at  least  in  its  absolute  sense  or  in  the  sense  of  a  kind  of 
Platonic  autonomy  of  values. 

Such  a  suggestion  or  conclusion,  however,  does  not  itself  eliminate  the 
Jesus  of  history  as  a  factor  in  the  total  development.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  seem  to  demand  on  the  part  of  the  historical  figure  a  character 
adequate  to  explain  and  confirm  the  idealized  portrait.  Empirically  this  may 

in  Christ  (i.  19;  Ui.  i,  14),  but  in  ii.  14  the  verb  is  used  of  the  relationship  of  Jesus  to  the  saints. 
Cf.  participation  in  the  holy  spirit  (vi.  4),  and  in  the  divine  nature  (II  Pet.  i.  4).  A  striking  parallel 
B  cited  by  Moulton  and  Milligan,  op.  cit.  from  a  papyrus  of  the  third  century  a.d.  :  irp^Stv  pèv  Ovtiti^, 
wv  Si  6efi>v  (léroxos. 

*  So  Moe,  op.  cit.;  cf.  Frederick  Torm,  ‘Om  TfAnoöv  i  Hebraecrbrevet Sveruk  Exegelisk  Arsbok, 
V  (1940),  116-25;  J.  K.ögcl,  ‘Der  Begriff  -rtAtioOv  im  Hebräerbrief...’,  Theologische  Studien  Martin 
Kahler  (Leipzig,  1905),  pp.  35-68. 

’  Cf.  F.  C.  Grant,  An  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Thought  (Nashville  and  New  York,  1950),  p.  36. 

*  Cf.  Kögel,  Op.  cit. 
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perhaps  be  found  in  a  basic  and  characteristic  attitude  and  relationship  to 
God  and  man,  and  in  a  sense  of  mission  and  purpose  which  was  unwavering 
and  uncompromising  in  the  face  of  the  given  cultural  situation.  To  the  ulti¬ 
mate,  theological  conception  of  ‘sinlessness’  other  factors  then  made  their 
contribution.  One  of  these  doubtless  derived  from  the  figure  of  the  predicted 
messiah,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Testament  of  Judah  (xxiv.  i)  that  ‘no  sin 
shall  be  found  in  him*.  The  typology  of  the  perfect  and  unblemished  sacrifice* 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  involved  in  the  thought  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle.  But 
basically,  of  course,  his  identification  of  Jesus  as  the  <5ara0yaaua  of  God  and 
the  xofpotxTfjp  Tfis  vnroaràCTECos  oûtoô  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  own 
characterization  of  Jesus  as  ‘sinless’  and  ‘perfect’,  for  the  contents  of  his 
conception  of  the  ideal  good  was  supplied  by  the  ‘perfect’  and  ‘holy’  God  of 
Hebrew  tradition.*  In  spite  of  this  ‘high’  Christology,  however,  he  preserves 
a  picture  of  the  human  Jesus  identified  ‘in  all  respects’  with  his  brethren;  and 
the  recogfnition  of  this  emphasis  opens  the  way  to  give  full  weight  to  the 
parallelism  which  he  draws  between  Christ  as  prototype  and  the  believer  as 
antitype. 

We  should  note,  also,  that  the  dilemma  posed  by  this  parallelism  is  not 
confined  to  the  treatment  of  Jesus.  In  his  typ)ological  use  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  author  must  refer  to  various  institutions  and  practices  as  inferior, 
imperfect,  or  incomplete,  which  from  his  basic  viewpoint  were  nevertheless 
of  divine  origin.  For  the  Old  Testament  furnishes  him  with  archetypes  for 
fulfilments  found  both  in  Christ  and  the  believer,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
finds  it  imp>ortant  to  his  argument  to  make  the  historical  Jesus  an  archetype 
for  the  Christian  life  and  experience.  That  certain  difficulties  and  anacoloutha 
appear  as  a  result  in  his  presentation — especially  from  the  thought  of  a  pre¬ 
existence  of  Christ — does  not  greatly  trouble  him.  His  concern  is  not  so  much 
with  an  overall,  consistent  pattern  or  symbolism  as  it  is  with  what  to  him  are 
the  realities  expressed  in  his  self-styled  ‘word  of  exhortation’. 

But  we  may  doubtless  see  more  in  the  Epistle  than  this  modest  definition 
implies.  The  author  in  his  own  way  is  struggling  with  profound  problems  of 
human  existence,  and  through  his  symbolic  patterns  of  perfection  he  presents 
his  readers  (or  hearers)  with  a  kind  of  philosophy  of  history  in  which  old  and 
new,  idealism  and  meliorism,  being  and  becoming,  are  mutually  related  in 
what  is  for  him  a  real  continuity  of  meaning  and  emerge  in  a  new  structure 
of  value,  the  New  Covenant.  Participation  in  this  may  be  found  now  within 
the  community  of  faith,  but  its  full  and  perfect  realization  still  lies  ahead, 
as  the  faithful  press  on  toward  the  land  of  promise  under  the  power  of  a  TéXos 
defined  as  God  revealed  in  Christ.  For  while  Plato  could  p)oint  only  to  the 
life  of  the  philosopher  as  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  àyoôôv,  the  author  of  our 

*  Cf.  Exod.  xii.  5,  where  the  offering  lamb  is  D'nr  (LXX,  tIXciov). 

'  Cf.  Deut.  xviii.  1 3  (LXX)  :  TtXfiof  iorj  tvovriov  xuplou  toO  OioO  aotj.  But  even  to  God  the  term 
‘  perfection  ’  may  strictly  be  applied  as  structure  rather  than  process. 
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Epistle  finds  this  witness  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  the  TéAoç  not  only  has  been 
defined  but  also  empirically  demonstrated  for  the  faithful  in  terms  both  of 
present  potentiality  and  ultimate  realization.  But  these  terms  (and  epithets) 
are  meaningful  not  primarily  as  theological  abstractions,  but  as  derivatives 
from  a  mutual  relationship  between  him  and  his  ‘  brethren  ’  in  the  ‘  days  of 
his  flesh’.  He  is  thus  the  àpxtiyôç  and  TeXeicoxfis  of  faith. 

ALLEN  WIKGREN 


Jfm  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  167-73. 

THE  THREE  LETTERS  OF  PAUL 

TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS 

As  early  as  1685,  Stephane  Le  Moyne  recognized  the  fact  that  consideration 
of  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Philippians  as  a  unity  poses  serious  problems.^  Since 
that  time,  every  careful  scholar  who  has  dealt  with  the  letter  has  had  to 
examine  and  evaluate  the  evidence  for  a  multiple-document  hypothesis. 

External  evidence  bearing  on  the  problem  is  found  in  Polycarp’s  letter  to 
the  Philippians,  where  he  speaks  of  Paul’s  èTnoroAàç  êIç  &s  èàv  èyKV>TrTT|T6 
6vA«3a6iia£a6£  olKoÔopeîofiai  eIs  Tfjv  SoÔEÏaav  Oplv  ttIotiv.*  While  the  use  of  the 
plural,  éTTioToAàs,  could  have  been  an  oversight,  Moffatt  has  shown  that 
elsewhere  in  the  letter  Polycarp  is  very  careful  to  distinguish  between 
singular  and  plural  in  the  use  of  this  term.®  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  Polycarp  knew  of  more  than  one  letter  to  the  Philippians.  There  are 
three  pKtssible  explanations  : 

(1)  Paul  wrote  to  the  Philippians  two  or  more  letters,  which  have  been 
combined  into  the  present  canonical  letter. 

(2)  Polycarp  knew  of  at  least  one  Pauline  letter  to  the  Philippians  which 
has  since  been  lost. 

(3)  The  other  letter(s)  to  which  Polycarp  refers  were  actually  letters  to 
other  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Philippi. 

The  most  convincing  suggestion  of  those  who  accept  the  third  explanation 
is  that  one  or  both  of  the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  were  included  in 
Polycarp’s  reference.*  The  first  and  third  suggestions  are  more  tenable  than 
the  second.  If  a  letter  had  survived  to  the  time  of  Polycarp,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 

A  second  piece  of  external  evidence  for  the  existence  of  more  than  one 

‘  Stephane  Le  Moyne,  Farta  Sacra  (1685),  n,  332-43. 

'  Polycarp,  Letter  to  the  Philippians,  iii.  2.  Sm  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers  (London,  i8gi), 
p.  169. 

*  James  Moffatt,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Mew  Testament  (New  York,  1929),  p.  174. 

*  See  Maurice  Jones,  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (London,  1918),  Introduction,  p.  xJiii. 
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letter  to  the  Philippians  is  the  reference  in  the  Syriac  Catalogus  Sinaiticus^  to 
First  and  Second  Philippians.  While  the  document  is  of  doubtful  historical 
value,  since  it  leaves  out  I  Timothy,  and  although  the  reference  to  ‘First 
Philippians’  is  explziinable  on  the  basis  of  a  confusion  with  Ephesians,*  the 
reference  may  well  indicate  an  early  tradition  of  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  letter  from  Paul  to  Philippi. 

Finally,  Georgius  Syncellus  indicates  that  he  knew  of  more  than  one 
Pauline  letter  to  Philippi.*  His  reference  is  dismissed  very  lightly  by  Moffatt 
and  others  as  carelessness.  Such  ajudgement  may,  however,  be  a  superficial  one. 

While  these  three  references  do  not  prove  that  we  have  more  than  one 
letter  contained  in  Philippians  they  do  indicate  a  possibility  of  a  larger 
correspondence  between  Paul  and  Philippi  than  tradition  admits.  When  we 
examine  the  available  historical  data  concerning  Paul’s  relationship  with 
the  Philippian  church  while  he  was  in  prison  in  Rome,  we  see  that  an 
extended  correspondence  between  Paul  and  Philippi  is  a  strong  probability.* 
It  seems  altogether  possible  that  three  letters  witnessing  to  that  relationship 
have  been  combined  to  make  up  the  present  book. 

The  internal  evidence  in  the  letter  gives  support  to  such  an  hypothesis. 
A  reading  of  the  letter,  as  it  now  stands,  reveals  a  sharp  break  in  tone  and 
subject-matter  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter,  and  again  at  iv.  lo. 
Both  of  these  breaks  have  been  noted  by  a  number  of  scholars,  including 
Schrader,*  Volter,*  and  Paulus.’  Many  other  scholars  have  noted  at  least 
the  obvious  break  at  iii.  i  or  iii.  2.*  The  Reverend  J.  E.  Symes,  in  The 
Interpreter  for  January  1914,  stated  that  he  found  three  letters  in  Philippians 
in  chronological  order  comprising  (1)  iii.  2-iv.  9,  (2)  iv.  10-20,  and  (3)  i.  i.- 
iii.  I  and  iv.  21-3.  He  felt  that  the  Philippians  also  received  two  other 
Pauline  letters,  which  have  been  lost.  Because  of  its  weaknesses*  Symes’s 
hypothesis  was  apparently  never  given  serious  consideration  by  the  scholarly 
world.  However,  such  a  division  of  our  book  of  Philippians  into  three  letters 
suggests  the  possibility  of  solution  to  many  of  the  critical  problems  raised  by 
the  text. 

*  See  Moffatt,  Introduction  to  M.T.  p.  174. 

*  Maurice  Gog^el,  Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament  (Paris,  1925),  iv,  part  i,  402-3. 

*  Georgius  Syncellus,  Chronographia,  see  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byzantinae,  ed.  Dindorf,  x,  651. 
toCttow  Koi  Ô  àrrôoToXoj  èv  tÇ  jrpôs  OiAnnnioloos  iduinriTon  irpcbr^  tmaroXîj  cIttcov  .... 

*  Cf.  J.  H.  Michael,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  (New  York,  1927),  Introduction,  section  7. 

*  Karl  Schrader,  Der  Apostel  Paulus  (Leipzig,  1835),  v,  233. 

*  D.  Voltcr,  Paulus  und  Seine  Briefe  (Strassburg,  1905),  pp.  3i9ff. 

’  Paulus,  Heidelberg  Jahrbücher  (1812),  pp.  702 ff.  Cited  by  Moffatt,  op.  dt.  p.  175. 

*  E.g.  Paul  Ewald,  Der  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Philipper  (Leipzig,  1908),  pp.  23  and  150  ff.  Stephane 
Le  Moyne,  loc.  dt.  A.  Hausrath,  A  History  of  NT.  Times  (London,  1895),  p.  162,  footnote  2. 
B.J.  Bacon,  The  Story  of  St  Paul  (Boston,  1904),  pp.  367(1.  K.  Lake,  The  Expositor  (London),  series  B, 
vol.  vn,  pp.  487  ff. 

*  Symes’s  article  is  exceedingly  brief.  There  is  no  real  proof  brought  forth  to  support  his  state¬ 
ments.  He  feels  that  the  letters  we  have  are  in  fragments,  and  that  at  least  two  letters  have  been 
lost.  Much  of  his  work,  especially  the  preebe  dating  of  the  material,  seems  to  be  too  much  supposi- 
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The  text  of  Philippians  as  received  can  with  some  probability  be  divided 
into  the  following  three  letters,  listed  in  chronological  order: 

(1)  Phil.  iv.  lo-iv.  20. 

(2)  Phil.  i.  i-ii.  30  and  iv.  21-3. 

(3)  Phil.  iii.  i-iv.  9. 

Except  for  the  lack  of  elaborate  salutations  in  letters  i  and  3  each  of  the 
three  is  complete  as  it  stands.  Thus  one  of  the  main  objections  to  the  various 
partition  theories  which  have  heretofore  been  advanced  is  eliminated.^ 
There  are  no  loose  fragments  or  unrelated  verses  to  be  explained.  Each  of 
the  letters,  as  we  shall  demonstrate,  fits  into  its  own  historical  context,  and 
suggests  an  approximate  date  of  composition.  When  the  partition  is  made, 
the  awkwardness  of  the  received  letter  disappears.  Such  a  solution  may 
shed  light  comparable  to  that  which  has  been  shed  on  the  problems  of  the 
Corinthian  correspondence  similarly  treated. 

The  longest  of  the  three  letters  which  our  present  Philippians  now  conceals 
is  the  first  two  chapters,  and  the  last  three  verses  of  ch.  iv.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  having  a  salutation.  Salutations  for  the  other  two  letters 
may  have  been  removed  by  the  editor  who  combined  the  three  into  one. 
Apparently  the  original  ending  to  this  letter  is  the  one  now  found  in  iv.  21- 
3.  Since  the  letter  ending  with  iv.  20  has  its  own  conclusion,  iv.  21-3  is 
redundant  in  its  present  location.  The  letter  from  i.  i-ii.  30  has  no  conclusion 
of  its  own.  Furthermore,  the  reference  to  Caesar’s  household  in  iv.  22  ties 
in  with  the  reference  in  i.  13  to  the  praetorian  guard. 

The  letter  begins  with  a  statement  of  Paul’s  interest  in  and  affection  for 
the  Philippian  church.  He  tells  them  of  his  situation,  and  zissures  them  that 
he  is  content,  no  matter  what  has  happened  to  him.  His  only  interest  is  the 
preaching  of  Christ.  He  adds  a  number  of  moral  exhortations.  ‘  Let  your 
manner  of  life  be  worthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ’  (i.  27).  ‘Do  nothing  from 
selfishness  or  conceit,  but  in  humility  count  others  better  than  yourselves. 
Let  each  of  you  look  not  only  to  his  own  interests,  but  also  to  the  interests 
of  others’  (ii.  3,  4).  ‘. .  .as  you  have  always  obeyed,  so  now. . .’  (ii.  12).  ‘Do 
all  things  without  grumbling  or  questioning’  (ii.  14). 

The  issue  which  he  is  advancing  is  made  clear  in  ii.  25-30:  the  departure 
of  Epaphroditus  for  Philippi  while  Paul  himself  was  still  in  prison  in  Rome.® 
It  would  appear,  from  the  way  in  which  Paul  pleads  the  case,  that  Epa¬ 
phroditus  had  already  returned  home  and  had  been  received  with  coolness, 
if  not  with  hostility.  The  tenses  of  the  Greek  verbs  used  in  these  six  verses 

*  Cf.  MofTatt,  Introduction  to  JV.  T.  p.  1 75,  footnote  i  :  ‘  Each  of  the  letters  postulated  by  the 
partition  theories  must  have  been  mutilât«!.' 

*  The  question  of  the  location  of  the  prison  in  which  this  letter  was  written  has  been  debated  for 
years  without  any  definite  proof  for  any  theory.  The  writer  feels  that  a  Roman  imprisonment  best 
explains  many  of  the  references  in  the  letter.  As  John  Knox  says  in  Chapters  in  a  Life  of  Paul  (New 
York-Nashville,  1950),  p.  87:  ‘There  is  nothing  decisive  against  the  usual  date  (of  Philippians), 
during  the  Roman  imprisonment  described  at  the  very  end  of  Acts.’ 
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indicate  that  the  return  was  a  matter  of  history,  although  the  R.S.V.  trans¬ 
lators  have  made  it  appear  otherwise,  fiyriodpriv  (ii.  25)  and  lireMya  (ii.  28) 
are  both  aorists.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  should  be  translated 
as  epistolary  aorists.  èTn-iroôcùv  and  àSrmovcôv  (ii.  26)  are  present  participles 
used  periphrastically  with  fjv,  so  that  they  have  the  force  of  imperfects, 
representing  continuing  action  in  past  time.  The  use  of  TrpoaSéxonoi  in 
verse  29  does  not  mean  that  Epaphroditus  had  not  yet  returned.  The  word 
can  mean  ‘await’,  but  it  can  also  mean  ‘accept’.^  After  praising  Epa¬ 
phroditus,  defending  his  actions,  and  urging  the  Philippians  to  treat  him  with 
respect,  Paul  adds  a  thinly  veiled  warning  that  they  would  do  well  to  heed 
his  words,  since  he  will  be  sending  Timothy  to  them  soon,  and  even  hopes  to 
be  able  to  follow,  himself,  some  time  in  the  future.  After  completing  this 
message,  he  closes  with  the  farewell  in  Phil.  iv.  21-3. 

The  second  letter  in  our  composite  structure  is  Phil.  iii.  i-iv.  9.  It  begins 
with  an  extremely  bitter  outburst  against  the  Jews,  whose  circumcision  is 
referred  to  as  ‘  mutilation  of  the  flesh  Although  this  letter  is  obviously  from 
the  pen  of  Paul,  it  can  hardly  be  a  part  of  the  letter  which  immediately 
precedes  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  change  of  tone  and  content  in  the 
third  chapter  can  be  attributed  to  the  changes  of  mood  that  may  be  seen  in 
a  man  who  is  writing  a  letter  in  spite  of  many  interruptions.®  However,  the 
differences  between  this  letter  and  the  one  preceding  it  are  too  great  to 
allow  such  an  explanation.  The  bitterness  of  the  tone  of  the  first  two  verses  is 
even  greater  than  the  anger  shown  in  Galatians,  where  Paul  attacked  those 
who  were  actively  trying  to  undo  what  he  had  done.  It  can  hardly  be  a  part 
of  the  same  letter  in  which  he  said,  after  listing  the  activities  of  those  who 
were  doing  their  best  to  oppose  and  annoy  him,  t1  y<5tp;  irXfiv  ôti  ttovti 
TpÖTTCp,  6ÏT6  TTpOCTÇàCTEl  6ÏTE  dtAîlOElçt,  XpiOTÖS  KOTOCyyéAAerai,  KOl  èv  TOVTW 
Xctlpco  (i.  18).* 

The  violence  of  invective  inherent  in  the  use  of  the  term  kûcûv,  dog 
(iii.  2),  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  dislike  of  the  Jew  for  the  dog 
through  the  ages  is  well  known.  There  are  thirty  references  to  dogs  in  the 
O.T.,  none  of  which  is  favourable.®  The  record  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is 
much  the  same.®  There  are  seven  places  in  the  N.T.  where  dogs  are  men¬ 
tioned.  In  Matt.  vii.  6  the  dog  is  equated  with  a  pig.  In  Matt.  xv.  26,  27 
and  in  Mark  vii.  27,  28  those  outside  the  faith  are  referred  to  as  dogs.  The 

^  Cf.  Act*  xxiv.  15. 

*  Cf.  Phil.  ii.  a  with  ii.  3.  This  statement  seems  to  refer  to  the  Jews,  rather  than  to  Jewish  Christians. 
See  B.  J.  Bacon,  St  Paul,  pp.  368  ff. 

*  Cf.  Moffatt,  Goguel,  el  al. 

*  ‘What  then?  Only  that  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached,  <md 
becauM  of  that  I  rgoiu.'  Phil.  i.  18. 

*  Typical  of  the  O.T.  attitude  toward  dogs  is  the  statement  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18  that  not  even  the 
price  of  a  dog  can  be  used  as  an  offering  in  the  Temple. 

*  E.g.  a  dog’s  howling  means  that  the  angel  of  death  is  in  a  town  (Baba  Kamnta  60b)  ;  dogs  eat 
the  flesh  of  corpses  (Zabim,  chapter  2,  Mishna  3;  Oholoth,  chapter  ii,  Mishna  7).  None  of  the 
Talmudic  references  to  dogs  is  complimentary. 
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Encyclopedia  of  Bible  Life  says,'  ‘To  call  an  individual  a  dog  was  one  of  the 
most  despicable  of  imprecations.  Dogs  licked  the  blood  of  war  and  murder 
victims,  such  as  Naboth  (I  Kings  xxi.  19)  and  Jezebel  (II  Kings  ix.  36).  To 
have  dogs  lick  one’s  sores  as  they  licked  those  of  the  beggar  Lazarus  was  the 
last  depth  of  degradation  (Luke  xvi.  21).’  In  the  Pauline  corpus  of  the  N.T. 
the  word  yolpos»  never  used.  Phil.  iii.  2  is  the  only  place  Paul  used  the 

word  Kucov.  Its  use  reflects  a  state  of  mind  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  tone 
of  Phil.  i.  i-ii.  30. 

A  second  difference  between  the  two  letters  under  discussion^  is  the  use 
of  the  word  xotlpETE,  ‘farewell’,*  in  iii.  i  and  iv.  4,  as  contrasted  with  the 
statement  that  Paul  hoped  to  visit  the  church  at  Philippi  soon  (ii.  24). 

A  third  point  which  indicates  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  separate 
letters  is  the  reference  to  Paul’s  yvi^iaie  a0v3uye  in  Phil.  iv.  3.  The  one  referred 
to  is  obviously  a  person  close  to  Paul  and  someone  who  has  considerable 
authority  in  the  Philippian  church.  There  is  no  one  who  fits  this  description 
as  well  as  Timothy,^  especially  in  the  light  of  the  high  praise  for  him  in 
ii.  19-23.  Yet,  in  i.  i  and  ii.  19-23,  Paul  has  Timothy  with  him  in  Rome. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  we  have  here  a  second  letter,  iii.  i-iv.  9, 
written  some  time  after  the  one  preceding  it  in  the  text  of  Philippians.  A  very 
plausible  hypothesis  is  that  this  letter  was  written  just  after  the  beginning  of 
the  purge  of  Christians  in  Rome  under  Nero  when  Paul  knew  that  he  was  to 
be  executed.  What  would  be  more  natural  than  for  him  to  sit  down  at  once 
to  write  a  final  message  to  his  best-loved  church?  Such  a  context  would 
explain  the  intense  bitterness  of  iii.  2  ff.  Paul  was  attacking  the  Jews,  who 
were  responsible  for  his  being  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  purge.  Fear  for  his 
own  life  would  not  drive  Paul  to  such  invective,  but  the  realization  that  his 
ministry  was  being  cut  off  before  he  had  done  what  he  set  out  to  do  would.* 
A  careful  study  of  Phil.  iii.  4  to  iv.  9  shows  that  this  letter  follows  the  classical 
pattern  of  the  Testament  of  a  dying  father  to  his  children.®  It  is  just  what  we 

‘  M.  S.  and  J.  L.  Miller,  Encyclopedia  of  Bible  Life  (New  York,  1944),  p.  36. 

‘  Phil.  i.  I  to  ii.  30,  and  Phil.  iii.  i-iv.  9. 

’  On  the  use  of  **  ‘farewell’  see  Walter  Bauer,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  N.T., 

translated  by  Arndt  and  Gingrich  (Chicago,  1957),  p.  882. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  vi/vjoyt  might  be  Epaphroditus.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
he  would  have  gained  enough  power  in  the  lifetime  of  Paul  to  be  the  leader  of  the  church,  to  whom 
Paul  would  address  such  a  request.  The  suggestion  that  oCfwjwyf  was  a  proper  name  is  not  con¬ 
vincing.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  person  of  such  importance  would  be  entirely  unheard  of,  outside  of 
this  one  reference.  The  word  is  never  used  as  a  proper  name  elsewhere. 

*  Cf.  Phil.  i.  24  and  25. 

*  This  testament  pattern  is  very  ancient,  and  has  remained  in  Jewish  usage  to  the  present  day. 
It  takes  its  form  from  the  blessings  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii  and  xxxiii)  and  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiii  and 
«iv)  to  their  posterity.  Adolphe  Lods  {Histoire  de  la  Littérature  Hébrmque  et  Juive  (Paris,  1950), 
pp.  8i8fr.)  in  analysing  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (see  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha 
ef  the  O.T.,  ed.  R.  H.  Charles,  ii,  282-367)  finds  three  essential  elements  in  each  of  the  Testaments. 

(1)  Some  autobiographical  information,  concerning  the  moral  life  of  the  patriarch  in  question. 

(2)  Moral  exhortations,  urging  the  children  to  avoid  any  faults  confessed  by  their  father,  or,  in  case 
he  was  without  sin  (e.g.  Benjamin,  Joseph,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  and  Levi),  urgpng  them  to  imitate 
his  behaviour.  (3)  A  short  prediction  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  tribe.  Each  of  these  elements  can 
be  found  in  Phil.  iii.  4-iv.  9:  (i)  Phil.  iii.  4-iii.  14;  (2)  Phil.  iii.  15-iv.  5a;  (3)  Phil.  iv.  sb-iv.  9. 
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might  expect  Paul  to  write  as  a  last  message  to  those  who  were  closest  to  his 
heart.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  iii.  17,  and  again  in  iv.  9,  Paul  asks  the 
Philippians  to  imitate  him.^  This  is  the  only  place  in  any  of  his  letters  that 
he  asks  others  to  be  his  imitators. 

There  are  a  number  of  indications  in  Phil.  iii.  i-iv.  9  that  Paul  is  faring 
the  end  of  his  life.  Among  them  are  the  hint  that  Philippi  is  beyond  his 
reach  in  iv.  i,  the  use  of  xotlpcTE  twice  in  iv.  4,*  and  the  statement  6  KÙpioç 
èyyOç  in  iv.  5,  which  has  eschatological  overtones.* 

Most  of  those  who  accept  a  partition  of  Philippians  feel  that  iii.  i  a  or  even 
all  of  iii.  I  should  be  included  with  i.  i  to  ii.  30.  We  contend,  however,  that 
the  entire  verse  goes  with  iii.  2-iv.  9.  The  use  of  xalpert  in  iii.  i  a  ties  the 
verse  to  iv.  4,  and  bears  out  the  hypothesis  that  this  letter  was  written  as 
Paul’s  farewell  to  the  Philippians.  The  phrase  xà  ocOrà  ypàcpeiv  ùpïv  âpoi 
lièv  oÛK  ÔKVTipôv,  Ojilv  6è  àoçcxAés  (i.  18)  indicates  that  Paul  was  willing 
to  take  some  of  his  few  remaining  moments  to  write  a  last  word  to  the 
Philippians,  and  their  possession  of  such  a  letter  would  not  place  them  in 
jeopardy,  since  they  were  outside  of  the  area  affected  by  Nero’s  purge.  The 
Tà  oùrà  is  admittedly  very  difRcult  to  explain.  However,  those  who  hold 
that  Philippians  is  a  unity  have  as  much  trouble  with  it  as  those  who  prefer 
a  partition  theory.  There  are  at  least  two  possible  explanations  for  it: 

(1)  The  Tà  ocùrà  refers  to  what  had  been  said  in  other  letters,  which  have 
since  been  lost,  or  to  the  preaching  of  Paul  when  he  was  in  Philippi. 

(2)  The  original  reading  may  have  been  Toura,  which  would  be  trans¬ 
lated  simply  ‘these  things’. 

The  most  difficult  expression  in  the  verse  is  t6  Aoutöv  which  is  translated 
‘finally’  in  the  R.S.V.,  although  its  force  may  be  that  of  oOv.  The  expression 
may  refer  to  something  in  the  original  salutation  of  the  letter,  or  it  may  have 
been  added  by  the  editor  who  combined  the  three  letters,  to  give  continuity 
to  the  composite  letter. 

The  remaining  letter  in  Philippians  is  iv.  10-20.  This  section  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  letter  as  i.  i-ii.  30.  In  iv.  18  Epaphroditus 
is  mentioned  very  briefly  as  the  messenger  who  brought  the  gift  from  the 
Philippians  to  Paul.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  style  of  the  Pauline  epistles 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  if  this  were  a  part  of  the  letter  in  which  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  Epaphroditus,  the  mention  of  his  name,  in  this  final  reference  to 
him,  would  be  accompanied  by  two  or  three  glowing  adjectives.  For  com¬ 
parison,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  glowing,  although  passing  reference  to 
Onesimus  in  Col.  iv.  9,  at  the  time  when  the  case  of  Onesimus  was  pending 
before  Philemon  of  the  Golossian  church. 

In  the  second  place,  Paul  does  not  bother  to  explain  that  he  is  doing  well 

*  See  footnote  6,  p.  171. 

*  See  footnote  3,  p.  171. 

*  See  Rev.  i.  3  and  xxii.  10  for  the  use  of  tyyOs  in  an  eschatological  setting. 
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enough  to  be  able  to  get  along  without  the  help  of  Epaphroditus.  Although 
he  is  careful  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  situation  in  i.  i-ii.  30,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  issue  in  iv.  10-20.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  tone 
of  iv.  10  seems  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  first  time  Paul  has  written  them 
concerning  the  sending  of  their  gift.  It  has  been  shown  that  i.  i-ii.  30  was 
written  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Epaphroditus  in  Rome,  and  probably 
after  his  return  to  Philippi.  Certainly,  several  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
gift  was  received.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Paul  would  wait  that  long  to 
write  what  we  have  in  iv.  10-20. 

This  letter  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  iii.  i-iv.  9  either.  We  have  already 
commented  on  the  break  in  the  thought  at  iv.  9.  If  the  letter  in  iii.  i-iv.  9 
was  written  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  imprisonment,  the  same  argument  used 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  paragraph  above  applies  here  as  well.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  this  fragment  has  none  of  the  sense  of  urgency  of  iii.  i- 
iv.  9,  and  that  there  is  no  exhortation  nor  last  word  of  parting. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  iv.  10-20  is  Paul’s  autograph.  In  the 
first  place,  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  last  three  paragraphs  stands  against 
such  an  hypothesis.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  other  autograph  in  the 
N.T.  approaching  this  passage  in  length.^  A  more  plausible  explanation  is 
that  we  have  here  the  letter  first  sent  by  Paul  when  he  had  received  the  gift 
brought  by  Epaphroditus.  Everything  in  it  seems  to  fit  into  that  context. 
Furthermore,  we  have  no  record  of  any  such  letter,  outside  of  canonical 
Philippians,  although  Paul,  who  was  always  careful  to  observe  the  niceties 
of  etiquette,  must  have  sent  a  thank-you  note,  and  this  may  well  be  that  note. 

The  most  important  question  remaining  to  be  solved  is  how  and  why  these 
three  letters  came  to  be  fused  into  one.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  fusion  took 
place  when  the  Philippians  passed  on  their  Pauline  correspondence  to  another 
church,  or  to  someone  who  was  collecting  the  letters  of  Paul.  The  combining 
of  two  or  more  letters  to  save  writing  materials  was  a  common  practice  in 
that  period.^  There  is  also  a  strong  possibility  that  the  Philippians  used  this 
arrangement  of  material  to  raise  their  own  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
churches.  Naturally,  they  would  want  to  share  with  others  the  ‘  last  words  of 
Paul’  (Phil.  iii.  i-iv.  9).  Because  of  the  flattering  remarks  made  about  them 
in  i.  I-ii.  30,  and  because  of  the  general  literary  excellence  of  the  letter,  it  was 
added  before  iii.  i.  Then,  as  a  sort  of  final  boast,  the  extremely  compli¬ 
mentary  letter  which  Paul  had  written  upon  receipt  of  their  gift,  in  which  he 
singled  them  out  for  praise  above  all  other  churches  (iv.  15)  and  excused 
their  shortcomings  (iv.  10),  was  added  at  the  end.  Finally,  the  doxology 
originally  closing  i.  i-ii.  30  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  composite  letter, 
completing  it  as  it  appears  in  our  Bible  today.  B.  d.  rahtjen 


‘  Not  even  the  long  autograph  at  the  end  of  Galatians. 

'  Gf.  the  Corinthian  correspondence.  See  also  the  reconstruction  of  this  general  process  by 
K.  Lake  (see  footnote  8,  p.  168). 
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Rabbinische  TexUy  Zweite  Reihe.  Tannaitische  Midraschim,  Übersetzung  u.  Er¬ 
klärung.  Bd.  ra,  Sifre  zu  J^'umeri  übersetzt  u.  erklärt  von  Karl  George  Kuhn. 
Lieferungen  1-12  (der  ganzen  Reihe  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  10,  12,  14,  18-19,  25-6), 
Stuttgart,  1954-9. 

In  vol.  11  (1955-6)  of  this  journal,  p.  73,  notice  was  taken  of  the  resumption  in 
Germany  under  the  general  editorship  of  K.  H.  Rengstorf  of  Münster  of  the  under¬ 
taking  to  edit  and  translate  the  general  body  of  rabbinical  writings  of  the  Tannai  tic 
p>eriod.  Among  these  the  Midrash  Sifre  on  Numbers  is  of  significance  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  application  to  that  book  of  the  exegetical  methods  and  haggadic 
treatment  of  the  school  of  Rabbi  Ishmael,  perhaps  best  known  from  the  largely 
haggadic  Mekilta  on  Exodus.  Hitherto  Sifre  has  been  available  to  European 
readers  only  in  the  rather  inaccessible  Latin  version  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Italian  encyclopaedist  Biagio  Ugolini  in  his  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum.  The 
final  part  of  the  version  of  this  midrash  by  K.  G.  Kuhn  has  now  been  published, 
and  with  it  the  first  volume  to  app>ear  (numbered  ‘Band  ii’  in  the  earlier  fascicules 
but  now  re-numbered  ‘Band  ni’)  is  complete.  The  work  comprises  702  pp.  of 
translation  and  notes,  together  with  a  brief  introduction,  an  eighty-page  collation 
of  the  Berlin  MS.  (Or.  Quart.  1594)  against  the  printed  edition  of  Horovitz  in 
the  Corpus  Tannaiticum  (Leipzig,  1917),  two  appendices,  an  index  locorum  and 
other  indices  of  Greek  words  and  rabbinic  authorities  cited.  While  credit  is  given 
to  J.  Winter  for  a  draft  translation  and  to  H.  Windisch  for  annotations.  Professor 
Kuhn  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  main  share  in  making'  this  midrash  available 
in  so  complete  and  convenient  a  form.  a.  m.  h. 

Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Dritte  Auflage).  By  Rudolf  Bultmann. 

Tübingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  1958.  Pp.  xvi  +  612.  DM.28. 

Glauben  und  Verstehen.  Gesammelte  Aufsätze.  Erster  Band  (Dritte  Auflage).  By 
Rudolf  Bultmann.  Tübingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  1958.  Pp.  vi  +  336. 
DM.  17. 

Glauben  und  Verstehen.  Gesammelte  Aufsätze.  Zweiter  Band  (Dritte  Auflage). 
By  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Tübingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  1958.  Pp.  viii-f293. 
DM.  16.20. 

Besides  publishing  a  German  edition  of  Professor  Bultmann’s  History  of  Eschatologjt 
(originally  published  in  English  as  delivered  by  the  author  himself  in  the  Gifford 
Lectures  for  1956),  the  Tübingen  firm  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck)  in  the  course 
of  1958  also  brought  out  a  number  of  Bultmann’s  earlier  works  which  either  had 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time  or  had  originally  appeared  in  various  periodicals. 

The  most  weighty  of  these  works  is  Professor  Bultmann’s  Theologie  des  Neuen 
Testaments,  now  in  its  third,  revised,  edition.  The  textual  revisions  are  not  extensive, 
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but  the  bibliographical  references  have  been  much  enlarged  making  the  present 
German  edition  more  useful  to  the  reader  than  the  English  translation  which  is 
on  an  earlier  edition.  Bultmann  declares  that  he  has  not  been  induced  to 
modify  his  opinions  in  any  signiheant  way  in  consequence  of  new  discoveries  of 
ancient  religious  texts — Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  gnostic  literature — or  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  researches  of  other  scholars.  As  before,  Bultmann  holds  that  the  tenor 
oftheNew  Testament  basically  bespeaks  a  hellenistic  cultural  background,  and  that 
it  is  chiefly  to  hellenistic  civilization  one  has  to  look  for  the  elucidation  of  New 
Testament  religious  attitudes.  This  conviction  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
manner  of  treating  the  subject.  Bultmann’s  book  contains  59g  pages  of  text, 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  contains  exactly  33  pages  on  ‘The  Preaching 
of  Jesus’,  and  32  pages  on  ‘The  Preaching  of  the  Palestinian  Church’,  whilst 
120  pages  deal  with  ‘The  Preaching  of  the  Pre-Pauline  Hellenistic  Church’.  In 
the  author’s  view  it  is  the  last  of  these  three  which  was  the  fount  from  which  New 
Testament  doctrines  emerged.  The  contents  of  the  first  part  of  Bultmann’s  Theologie 
largely  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  author’s  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition 
but  deal  with  the  ‘  thought-contents  ’  rather  than  with  questions  as  to  the  historical 
process  of  formulating  the  thought. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  1 67  pages  on  ‘  Pauline  Theology  ’  (a  note¬ 
worthy  contribution,  as  this  subject  has  not  been  treated  in  any  of  Bultmann’s 
major  works)  and  92  pages  on  ‘The  Theology  of  the  Johannine  Gospel’.  Part 
Three  is  devoted  to  ‘The  Development  of  the  Church’s  Organization,  Teaching 
and  Ethics’  and  covers  140  pages.  Topical  and  lexical  indices  together  with  a 
register  of  biblical  passages  complete  the  volume. 

The  amount  of  space  allotted  to  the  various  divisions  affords  an  indication  of 
Professor  Bultmann’s  general  view  on  the  character  of  the  New  Testament. 
Strongly  influenced  in  his  earlier  years  by  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Bultman  does  not 
consider  the  contribution  of  Old  Testament  Judaism  to  have  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  development  of  New  Testament  ideas.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  questions  raised  by  Bultmann’s  presentation, 
important  as  they  are  for  gaining  a  proper  perspective  of  the  development  of 
thoughts  such  as  are  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  writings.  Professor  Bult¬ 
mann’s  views  are  today  vigorously  opposed  not  only  by  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  theologians,  but  in  Germany  itself.  The  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
has  cast  light  on  the  diversity  of  Palestinian  Judaism  in  pre-Christian  times,  and 
the  necessity — felt  by  Bultmann  and  others — to  seek  connexions  for  the  New 
Testament  in  an  extra-Palestinian  cultural  environment  has  in  some  measure  been 
obviated.  Yet  whilst  for  instance  Professor  Albright  maintained  that  the  discovery 
of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  would  revolutionize  our  approach  to  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity  {B.A.S.O.R.  nos.  10-12,  1951,  p.  58)  Bultmann  finds  little  in  these 
writings  that  would  demand  a  revision  of  former  attitudes. 

It  has  to  be  conceded  that  concepts  of  a  religious  or  theological  nature,  as 
conceived  and  formulated  by  the  pre-Pauline  Palestinian  Church — the  border-line 
between  ‘Judaistic’  and  ‘Hellenistic’  has  now  become  fluid — did  not  remain  static. 
On  being  transmitted  to  people  with  different  cultural  antecedents,  ‘  the  Gospel  ’ 
was  deeply  affected  as  far  as  the  understanding  of  its  terms  was  concerned.  When 
Greek  became  the  main  linguistic  medium  of  Christian  communities  throughout 
the  ancient  Mediterranean  world,  the  influence  of  Greek  associations  of  thought 
naade  itself  felt  through  the  language.  Even  so,  the  links  that  still  connect  the  New 
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Testament  with  the  nurturing  ground  of  Palestinian  Judaism  are  both  stronger  and 
more  numerous  than  Bultmann  is  prepared  to  admit. 

Readers  might  find  it  interesting  to  compare  Bultmann’s  Theologie  des  Mem 
Testaments  with  Professor  Oscar  Cullmann’s  recent  book  Die  Christologie  des  Mem 
Testaments  (Tübingen:  Mohr,  1957;  see  The  Hibbert  Journal,  LVi  (April  1958),  306-8 
and  Interpretation,  xiii  (April  1959),  213-14).  Only  the  bare  suggestion  can  be 
made  in  this  place,  as  such  a  comparison  would  require  an  analysis  of  the  views  of 
both  authors.  Both  Bultmann  and  Cullmann  agree  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
pre-Christian  gnosticism  which  influenced  the  development  of  New  Testament 
issues.  Yet  they  approach  the  matter  from  different  positions.  Whilst  Cullmann 
bases  his  survey  on  the  use  of  terms,  designations,  expressions,  Bultmann  proceeds 
from  a  study  of  notions  and  concepts.  The  method  followed  by  Bultmann  seems  on  the 
whole  to  be  more  promising:  in  the  New  Testament  as  elsewhere  it  can  often  be 
observed  that  terms,  when  used  over  a  period  of  time,  may  remain  unchanged  while 
the  notions  they  express  have  undergone  considerable  transformation.  Bultmann 
stresses  the  dynamic  {geschichtlich)  character  of  faith,  whereas  Cullmann  is  to  a 
greater  degree  willing  to  admit  the  definitiveness  of  fact  in  history  during  the  process 
of  giving  shape  to  faith.  To  illustrate  Bultmann’s  fundamental  attitude,  we  may 
perhaps  cite  his  exp>osition  of  the  Pauline  term  ‘word  of  reconciliation’  (II  Cor. 
v.  19):  ‘The  proclamation  that  salvation  is  being  enacted  does  not  consist  in 

instruction _ Nowhere  else  than  in  the  proclaiming,  demanding,  arresting  and 

signifying  word  is  the  saving  event  ever  realized  ;  a  mere  report  to  remind  one  of 
something  that  has  happened  in  the  past  cannot  bring  it  to  life . . .  The  enactment 
of  salvation  is  an  eschatological  event  in  that  it  never  becomes  historical  fact,  but 
always  happtens  here  and  now.’  {Die  Verkündigung  des  Heilsgeschehens  ist  nicht  eine 
vor  gängige  Belehrung. .  .Das  Heilsgeschehen  ist  nirgends  anders  als  im  verkündigenden,  im 
anredenden,  fordernden  und  verheißenden  Wort  präsent;  ein  ‘erinnernder',  historischer,  auf 
vergangenes  Geschehen  hinweisender  Bericht  kann  es  nicht  sichtbar  machen . . .  Darin  ist  das 
Heilsgeschehen  eschatologisches  Geschehen,  daß  es  nicht  zu  einem  Faktum  der  Vergangenheit 
wird,  sondern  ständig  in  der  Gegenwart  neu  geschieht  ;  pp.  301-2.)  Nothing  would  be  more 
erroneous  than  to  see  in  these  words — and  similar  ones — the  maintaining  of  a 
‘subjective’  or  ‘solipsistic’  position.  Revelation,  as  Bultmann  defines  it,  is  a  real 
Encounter,  not  a  psychological  process.  It  is  encounter  with  Reality,  yet — at  the 
same  time — always  a  real  encounter,  that  is,  an  event  requiring  man’s  responsive 
decision.  Not  ‘what  God  has  done  in  certain  ages  with  certain  persons’  is  Revela¬ 
tion,  but  what  God  does  now — to  you,  to  me.  It  can  never  be  appropriated  by 
mere  passive  acceptance  as  a  fait  accompli.  Revelation  did  not  happen;  it  is  lived 
through  whenever  an  individual  encounters  God.  Thus,  far  from  describing 
religious  response  as  a  mere  ‘psychological  process’,  the  expression  of  Bultmann’s 
credo  lies  not  in  the  Goethean  ‘Und  wenn  ich  dich  liebe,  was  geht  es  dich  an?’,  but 
in  I  John  iv.  10:  ‘Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his 
Son....' 

The  two  volumes  of  Glauben  und  Verstehen  contain  thirty-one  papers  of  varying 
length,  some  previously  published  in  p>eriodicals,  and  now  collected,  some  published 
for  the  first  time.  Considerations  of  space  impose  on  the  reviewer  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  listing  here  several  titles:  ‘What  is  the  Meaning  of  Speaking  about  God?’ 
(1925);  ‘Historical  and  Suprahistorical  Relig^ion  in  Christianity’  (1926);  ‘The 
E^hatology  of  the  Fourth  Gosp«!’  (1928);  ‘The  Significance  of  the  Historical 
Jesus  for  Paul’s  Theology  ’  (  1 929)  ;  ‘  The  Concept  “  The  Word  of  God  ”  in  the  New 
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Testament’  (unpublished  before)  ;  ‘The  Importance  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
Christian  Faith’  (unpublished  before);  ‘The  Crisis  of  Belief ’  (1931);  ‘Polis  and 
Hades  in  Sophocles’  Antigone'  (1936);  ‘World  and  Man  in  the  New  Testament 
and  in  Greek  Thought’  (1940)  ;  ‘Adam,  Where  Art  Thou?  The  Idea  of  Man  in  the 
Bible  ’  (  1 948)  ;  ‘  Humanism  and  Christianity  ’  (  1 948)  ;  ‘  Grace  and  Freedom  ’  (  1 948)  ; 
‘Prophecy  and  Fulfilment’  (1950);  ‘Christianity  as  an  Oriental  and  a  Western 
Religion’  (1949)  ;  ‘The  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament  Jewish  Tradition  for  the 
Western  Christian  World’  (1950)  ;  ‘The  Idea  of  Freedom  in  Western  Civilization’ 
(unpublished  before).  Although  they  may  be  smaller  in  extent  than  some  of 
Bultmann’s  other  works,  these  studies  are  not  less  important  for  the  comprehension 
ofBultmann’s  thought — and  that  means,  for  the  understanding  of  Man’s  situation 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

A  third  volume  of  Glauben  und  Verstehen,  chiefly  containing  articles  that  were 
written  in  the  years  1952  to  1958,  is  in  preparation.  paul  winter 


STUDIORUM  NOVI  TESTAMENTI 
SOCIETAS 

THE  FOURTEENTH  GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Fourteenth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Norwich  Training 
College,  Keswick,  Norwich,  from  8  to  ii  September  1959.  Professor  J.  Munckof 
Aarhus  presided,  and  over  one  hundred  members,  wives,  and  guests  were  present 
During  the  course  of  the  Meeting,  the  Society  paid  a  visit  to  Norwich  Cathedral 
with  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Norwich  as  their  guide;  they  were  received 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich  and  the  Sheriff  in  the  City  Hall,  and  entertained 
to  tea  ;  and  they  made  an  excursion  by  coach  and  boat  to  the  Norfolk  Broads  lying 
between  Wroxham  and  Ranworth. 

The  President  took  ‘Jewish  Christianity  in  Post-Apostolic  Times’  as  the  subject 
of  his  inaugural  address.  Other  main  papers  were  given  by  Dr  G.  H.  Boobyer 
(Newcastle)  on  ‘The  Secrecy  Motif  in  St  Mark’s  Gospel’;  DomJ,  Dupont  (Bruges) 
on  ‘  Le  salut  des  Gentils  et  la  signification  théologique  du  livre  des  Actes  ’  ;  Professor 
Dr  H.  Greeven  (Kiel)  on  ‘Erwägungen  zur  synoptischen  Textkritik’;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dr  R.  Schippers  (Amsterdam)  on  ‘The  Idea  of  Moral  and  Religious 
Training  in  the  New  Testament’.  Professor  R.  M.  Grant  (Chicago),  as  President 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  brought  greetings  from  the  American  Society, 
and  gave  a  short  study  on  ‘Some  Problems  of  New  Testament  Introduction’. 
Professor  K.  W.  Clark  (Durham,  N.C.)  gave  a  short  study  on  ‘Worship  in  the 
Jerusalem  Temple  after  a.d.  70’.  There  were  also  the  following  brief  communica¬ 
tions  :  by  Professor  Dr  K.  Aland  (Münster)  on  preparations  for  future  editions  of 
the  Nestle  Novum  Testamentum  Greece;  by  Dr  E.  Bammel  (Erlangen)  on  ‘Aioöi^iq 
06oO  und  das  jüdische  Erbrecht’;  by  Professor  A.  Cabaniss  (Mississippi)  on  ‘The 
Mississippi  Coptic  Papyrus  Codex:  A  Paschal  Lectionary?’;  by  Professor  A.  S. 
Geyser  (Pretoria)  on  ‘Un  essai  d’explication  de  Rom.  xv.  19’;  by  Professor  G. 
Mayeda  (Tokyo)  on  ‘The  Disciples  in  the  Fourth  Gospel’;  and  by  Professor  B. 
Noack  (Birkered)  on  ‘The  Interpretation  of  I  John  ii.  12-14’. 

In  the  business  session.  Professor  G.  H.  C.  Maegregor  (Glasgow)  was  appointed 
President-Elect,  and  Professor  Dr  W.  C.  van  Unnik  was  invited  to  become  Deputy 
President-Elect.  The  following  scholars  were  elected  into  membership:  Rev. 
J.  N.  S.  Alexander  (Aberdeen),  Professor  S.  G.  F.  Brandon  (Manchester),  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  M.  Buck,  Jr.  (Chambersburg,  Pa.),  Professor  Lie.  Dr  J.  Finegan  (Berkeley, 
Calif.),  Professor  R.  W.  Funk  (Madison,  N.J.),  Professor  H.  M.  Gale  (Wellesley, 
Mass.),  Rev.  J.  C.  G.  Greig  (Cambridge),  Miss  M.  D.  Hooker  (Durham),  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  C.  Kee  (Madbon,  N.J.),  Rev.  G.  Maldfeld  (Bochum),  Rev.  Dr  J. 
Reumann  (Philadelphia),  Professor  Dr  F.  J.  Schierse,  S.J.  (Frankfurt  a.  M.), 
Professor  T.  M.  Taylor  (Pittsburgh),  Dr  D.  H.  Wallace  (Pasadena,  Calif),  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dr  K.  Weiss  (Rostock). 

The  Fifteenth  General  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Aarhus, 
Denmark,  from  16  to  19  August  i960;  and  plans  are  being  made  to  devote  the  mai 
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papen  and  short  studies  to  the  theme  of  Qumran  and  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
following  year  the  Society  will  meet  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  Scotland. 
5  The  Society  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Evangelisch-Theologische  Fakultät 
!  der  Westfalischen  Wilhelms-Universität  to  hold  the  1962  General  Meeting  in 
Münster.  k,  grayston 
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OBITUARY 

We  record  with  regret  the  deaths  of  three  members  of  the  Society:  the  Rev. 
Dr  R.  P.  Casey;  the  Very  Rev.  Dr  E.  G.  Selwyn  (President  of  the  Society 
1956-7);  and  the  Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  Strachan. 


THE  NEW  NESTLE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT 

In  previous  meetings  of  the  S.N.T.S.  we  have  heard  reports  about  the  American 
Bible  Society’s  project  and  about  the  second  edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  close  this  series  of  reports  by  turning  our 
thoughts  to  Nestle’s  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  to  the  changes  which 
It  is  shortly  to  undergo — fitting,  because  this  is  the  oldest  of  all  existing  pocket 
editions,  prototype  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society’s  first  edition  and  just 
as  closely  related  to  this  Society’s  second  edition. 


i8o 
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Since  Dr  Eberhard  Nestle’s  work  was  first  published,  the  Novum  Testamentm 
Graue  and  related  works  have  gone  out  into  the  world  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies.  Soon  after  its  appearance  in  1898  it  secured  for  itself  the  position  of  a 
modem  textus  receptus,  not  least  as  the  result  of  its  reprint  in  the  editions  of  the 
B.F.B.S.  This  is  not  so  very  surprising.  For  at  that  time  Nestle’s  edition,  containing 
within  itself  in  summary  form  the  findings  of  the  most  important  large  editions  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  stood  alone  in  a  vast  new  field.  All  other  pocket  editions 
came  out  considerably  later:  Souter’s  in  1910,  Vogel’s  in  1920,  Merk’s  in  1933, 
and  that  of  Bover  in  1943;  von  Soden,  too,  in  1913  published  a  pocket  edition  to 
accompany  his  larger  work,  but  it  was  never  reprinted.  All  the  others  have  been 
reprinted  several  times.  Yet  there  is  not  one  which  has  seriously  rivalled  the 
Nestle  edition,  and  this  suggests  that,  over  and  above  such  external  advantages  as 
its  low  price,  it  has  certain  intrinsic  merits  to  commend  it.  The  fact  that  Archabbot 
Beuron’s  Vetus  Latina-Edition  uses  the  Nestle  text  rather  than  any  other  for  the 
parallel  Greek  New  Testament  text  would  seem  to  bear  this  out.  Again  the 
apparatus  criticus,  in  its  present  form  the  work  of  Dr  Erwin  Nestle,  has  within  the 
limits  of  its  scop>e  again  and  again  proved  more  reliable  than  those  of  other  editions. 
After  careful  and  detailed  comparison  with  the  various  modern  editions  Erwin 
Nestle  had  drawn  up  a  number  of  long  lists  showing  where  the  Nestle  apparatus 
differed  from  these.  It  was  my  first  task  on  joining  this  work  to  check  these 
readings  with  those  of  the  manuscripts  themselves.  Of  course  the  Nestle  edition 
was  not  free  of  mistakes,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  Nestle  reading  proved 
to  be  correct  and  the  other  to  be  at  fault. 

Since  the  21st  edition  of  1952  and  more  especially  in  the  22nd,  which  I  helped 
to  edit,  and  the  23rd,  of  which  Erwin  Nestle  and  I  were  joint  editors,  the  apparatus 
criticus  offers  the  reader  as  complete  a  view  of  the  manuscript  evidence  uncovered 
by  the  past  generation  as  possible.  Naturally  this  is  based  on  a  study  of  the 
manuscripts  themselves  in  facsimile  editions  or  with  the  aid  of  microfilms  and 
photographs.  A  large  number  of  those  readings,  which  were  already  included  in 
the  apparatus  before  this  time,  have  also  been  checked  in  this  way.  I  do  not  wish 
to  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  New  Testament  Conference  on  ‘The  Four  Gospek’  in 
Oxford  in  1957  in  my  paper  on  ‘The  Present  Position  of  New  Testament  Textual 
Criticism’,  nor  in  the  present  company  need  I  do  more  than  remind  you  that  our 
modern  editions  are  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  their  predecessors,  rather 
than  upon  the  manuscripts  themselves  for  the  material  they  give  in  the  apparatus 
criticus.  In  the  Nestle  of  today  we  have  departed  in  principle  from  this  method  and 
begpm  to  base  our  readings  on  the  manuscripts  themselves.  It  is  our  aim  not  to 
have  any  reading  in  the  apparatus  criticus  which  has  not  been  checked  with  the 
original.  Of  course  this  is  a  task  which  vastly  exceeds  the  p>owers  of  a  single  man, 
even  if  he  were  to  make  it  his  life-work,  and  it  would  indeed  prove  to  be  impossible 
to  carry  out,  had  I  not  a  group  of  men  trained  in  the  exacting  work  of  collation  to 
assist  me. 

Unfortunately  the  events  of  the  past  year,  which  finally  forced  me  to  flee  from 
the  East  zone  of  Germany,  seriously  disrupted  this  work  and  even  threatened  at 
one  stage  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Early  this  year,  however,  a  research  Institute  for 
New  Testament  Textual  Criticism  was  op>ened  at  the  University  of  Münster.  This 
institute,  which  enjoys  the  generous  backing  of  the  University  and  of  several  other 
scientific  bodies,  offers  wide  scope  for  development,  and  even  at  this  early  st^ 
enables  the  work  to  be  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  Further 
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openings  have  been  created  through  its  close  connexion  with  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  stage  to  speak  about  the  form  which  the  Nestle  edition  in 
future  will  take,  as  changes  may  yet  take  place  before  we  are  at  the  final  stage. 
However,  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the  lines  upon  which  we  are  working 
and  about  our  aims.  In  1962  the  Wiirttembergische  Bibelanstalt  will  be  celebrating  its 
150th  anniversary.  If  it  proves  at  all  possible,  a  completely  new  edition  of  the  Novum 
Teslamentum  Graece  will  be  ready  in  time  for  this  occasion.  Last  year’s  setback, 
which  caused  the  loss  of  ten  months’  work,  rather  upset  our  plans,  but  we  shall  do 
all  in  our  power  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
parallel  Graeco-Latin  and  Graeco-German  editions:  the  work  on  the  Latin  part 
is  well  advanced,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  German  part  is  ready  for  publication. 
The  text  used  here  is  that  of  the  1 956  Revision  of  Luther’s  translation,  and  the 
apparatus  criticus  will  for  the  first  time  include  all  important  textual  variants  to  be 
found  in  Luther’s  first  translation,  the  ‘  September ':estament’  of  1521,  and  in  the 
various  revbions  which  have  appeared  since  then  up  to  the  present  day.  Both 
these  parallel  editions  are  to  come  out,  if  possible,  at  the  same  time  as  the  new 
Greek  edition.  In  the  meantime,  it  seems,  a  reprint  of  the  23rd  edition  will  be 
necessary.  Although  it  was  printed  in  a  very  large  edition  it  is  already  nearly  out 
of  print,  and  therefore  we  are  at  the  moment  already  preparing  a  24th  edition. 
It  will  be  in  general  the  same  as  the  23rd  edition,  but  will  of  course  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  changes  in  the  apparatus  criticus,  as  the  new  manuscript 
evidence  available  since  1 957  will  be  included  (e.g.  the  second  part  of  the  Papyrus 
Bodmer  II  with  John  xiv-xxi,  the  Bodmer  Papyrus  on  the  General  Epistles,  etc.). 
The  new  edition  in  preparation  will  then  be  presented  as  the  25th  edition. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  far-reaching  changes  in  this  new  edition,  which  may 
incidentally  cause  a  slight  increase  in  size. 

To  begin  with,  the  cursive  type  hitherto  used  will  be  replaced  by  the  vertical 
type  now  generally  favoured  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  partly  because  the  original 
sets,  which  have  been  in  use  for  the  past  sixty  years,  are  beginning  to  wear  out. 

Next,  to  turn  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text,  the  existing  text  divisions,  which 
only  too  often  seem  to  have  been  made  quite  at  random,  will  be  completely  revised  ; 
Old  Testament  citations  will  be  distinguished  in  some  other  way,  as  the  heavy 
type  now  used  makes  them  too  conspicuous  ;  and  a  thorough  check  has  also  been 
made  of  the  extent  of  each  citation  (the  preparatory  work  for  all  this  is  finished). 
In  the  margin  the  number  of  references  to  parallel  texts  will  be  cut  down  to  those 
of  real  importance  for  academic  study  (the  preparatory  work  for  this  is  well 
advanced),  and  it  will  also  be  made  easy  to  distinguish  the  sources  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  citations  from  other  references  at  first  glance. 

The  apparatus  criticus  too  will  show  several  changes.  One,  which  is  already  long 
overdue,  is  the  omission  in  future  of  all  references  to  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and 
Hort,  and  Weiß.  For,  since  the  apparatus  criticus  in  1927  was  enlarged  and  based 
on  the  manuscripts  themselves,  such  references  have  become  ever  more  superfluous 
for  assessing  the  value  of  a  reading,  and  the  coming  edition,  about  whose  text  I 
shall  presently  have  something  to  say,  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  them  entirely. 
Instead  of  this,  in  order  to  enable  the  student  of  the  Greek  text  as  well  as  the  text 
critic  to  find  out  what  reading  is  supported  by  other  editions  it  will  if  possible 
include  these  references  and,  in  addition,  references  to  the  various  modem  pocket 
editions  in  a  special  appendix  (the  preparatory  work  for  this  is  practically  finished). 
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I  have  already  said  that  the  apparatus  criticus  of  the  new  Nestle  edition  will, 
wherever  p>ossible,  be  based  on  a  collation  of  the  manuscripts  themselves,  as  the 
prevalent  custom  of  using  the  readings  of  earlier  editions  cannot  guarantee  either 
the  correctness  or  the  completeness  of  the  evidence.  Accordingly  new  collations 
are  being  made  of  the  most  important  manuscripts.  On  the  basis  of  these  the 
apparatus  will  then  include  at  least  all  variants  of  any  significance  to  be  found  in 
the  main  uncials  and  the  papyri  and  will,  moreover,  for  every  reading  included, 
show  in  full  which  of  the  chief  manuscripts  support  it. 

At  the  conference  of  German  theologians  held  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  the 
section  concerned  with  New  Testament  study  intended  to  discuss  the  structure  of 
the  apparatus  criticus  in  detail,  with  special  reference  to  our  present  system  of 
critical  signs  and  group  notation.  At  this  time  I  was,  for  reasons  already  mentioned, 
unable  to  attend  this  conference,  and  the  discussion  was  p>ostponed  to  i960. 
Meanwhile,  after  talking  with  some  German  theologians  especially  engaged  upon 
textual  research  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  will  want  to  keep  the 
existing  system  of  signs  in  the  text  which  p)oint  to  readings  in  the  apparatus  criticus, 
as  well  as  the  group  notations  R  and  I  have  noticed  that  our  English-speaking 
colleagues  tend  to  object  to  the  signs  in  the  text  as  cumbrous  and  overcomplicated. 
Yet  there  is — as  it  seems  to  me — much  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  As  there  is  no 
need  to  repieat  the  reading  of  the  text  in  the  apparatus,  it  saves  a  considerable 
amount  of  space.  Again  one  glance  at  the  text  will  show  whether  there  are  any 
imp>ortant  variants,  thus  cutting  out  the  possibility  of  overlooking  a  valuable 
reading  as  well  as  tiresome  chasing  up  and  down  between  text  and  apparatus,  and 
it  will  also  show  of  what  kind  the  variant  reading  is,  omission,  change  of  order, 
addition  and  so  on — all  this  at  first  reading.  As  far  as  the  group  notation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  do  without  the  sign  Ä  for  the  vast  manuscript 
family  of  the  Koine.  The  only  question  is  whether  to  add  next  to  it  the  sign  S  for 
the  Textus  Receptus,  wherever  this  differs  from  the  Koine.  More  problematic  is  the 
use  of  the  sign  for  the  Egyptian  text.  Until  now  we  have  used  it  as  a  collective  sign, 
sometimes  also  in  cases  where  not  all  or  even  a  minority  of  the  manuscripts  usually 
assigned  to  this  group  suppxjrted  the  reading  given.  We  should  definitely  show  more 
discrimination.  It  would  be  better  to  restrict  the  use  of  §  to  cases,  where  the  real 
majority  of  manuscripts  of  the  Egyptian  family  supp>ort  the  reading.  Where  this  is 
not  so,  the  manuscripts  of  this  family  should  be  listed  individually,  or,  in  case  only 
the  witnesses  for  the  variant  are  given,  be  inferred  by  their  absence  from  these. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  most  of  the  continental  theologians  will 
want  to  keep  this  sign  for  the  Egyptian  group,  even  though  there  may  be  some 
disagreement  about  the  extent  of  its  use.  Not  quite  so  certain  is  the  future  of  the 
signs  A  for  f.  i  and  9  for  f.  13.  Both  forms  of  notation  take  up  much  the  same 
amount  of  space  in  the  apparatus,  and  a  change  would,  from  that  px)int  of  view, 
make  little  odds.  Yet  what  are  we  to  do  with  f.  1424  or  the  so-called  Zion  group? 
A  letter  or  sign  would  perhaps  be  more  convenient. 

Sometimes  we  are  asked  to  provide  the  testimony  for  and  against  every  reading 
given  in  the  apparatus.  This  is  of  course  imp>ossible  in  an  edition  of  this  size.  What 
will  be  done,  is  the  following.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  variant  reading,  wc 
shall  naturally  try  to  give  the  full  testimony  for  each  of  these.  Where  alternative 
readings  are  both  fairly  equally  supp>orted,  and  in  cases  of  special  exegetical  interest 
the  full  testimony  for  and  against  will  be  given.  For  the  vast  majority  of  variants, 
however,  only  the  witnesses  for  the  variant  are  required.  Provided  that  such 
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testimony  can  be  relied  upon  to  show  all  the  important  manuscripts  supporting 
the  variant,  the  testimony  for  the  reading  of  the  text  can  be  deduced  e  silentio. 
This  should  be  enough. 

The  work  on  this  new  apparatus  criticus  has  now  reached  the  half-way  mark. 
Much  of  it  was  done  in  conjunction  with  work  on  a  new  Greek  Four-Gospel 
Synopsis,  which  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  for  the  Wiirttembergische  Bibelanstalt. 
Although  the  text  of  this  Synopsis  has  been  ready  in  proof-form  for  some  time  and 
well  over  half  of  the  accompanying  apparatus  has  already  been  set  up  in  print, 
its  completion  and  publication  have  been  badly  delayed  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
past  year. 

So  much  for  the  apparatus  criticus.  A  great  deal  of  preparatory  work  has  also  been 
done  on  the  text  of  the  new  Nestle  edition.  Some  of  the  results  are  embodied  in  the 
paper  which  I  hope  you  got  some  weeks  ago.  This  was  in  fact  prepared  two  years 
ago  but  has,  like  so  much  else,  been  held  up  by  last  year’s  difficulties.  A  second 
and  perhaps  a  third  paper  is  being  prepared  to  follow  it  and  will  app>ear  as  soon 
as  possible.  These  papers  will  be  sent  to  all  those  working  at  or  interested  in  New 
Testament  textual  criticism,  to  inform  them  about  the  proposed  changes  and  to 
sound  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  In  view  of  the  position  gained  by  the  Nestle 
edition  in  the  past  sixty  years  any  change  in  the  text  is  a  matter  of  importance  and 
not  to  be  undertaken  lightly.  Yet  caution  is  not  to  be  identified  with  blind  con¬ 
servatism.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Nestle  text,  which,  zis  it  stands,  is  a  compound 
of  the  great  nineteenth-century  texts,  is  in  need  of  revision.  There  are  at  least  500 
places  where  the  fresh  manuscript  discoveries  and  the  research  of  the  twentieth 
century  force  us  to  conclude  that  the  text  here  rests  on  too  weak  foundations  (such 
as  the  famous  BK  combination  or  even  one  of  these  alone  with  little  or  no  support). 
Again  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  text  and  the  variant  have  much  the 
same  weight  of  manuscript  evidence  behind  them  :  these  must  at  least  be  discussed 
once  more.  All  these  cases  with  the  necessary  information  about  suggested  changes 
will  be  laid  before  the  experts  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  25th  Nestle  edition  is 
based  on  as  wide  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  possible.  The  paper  you  have  received 
is  the  first  step.  We  have  here  listed  188  readings  of  the  text,  which  are  at  present 
enclosed  in  square  brackets  and  were  included  simply  on  the  strength  of  being  a 
majority  reading — a  mechanical  process  of  selection  and  scarcely  adequate.  In 
future  square  brackets  will  continue  to  be  used  only  where  there  is  real  uncertainty 
about  the  reading’s  genuineness.  In  all  other  cases  the  square  brackets  will  fall 
away  and  the  reading  will  remain  in  the  text,  if  the  manuscript  evidence  warrants 
it,  or  else  be  relegated  to  the  apparatus  criticus. 

As  you  perhaps  have  seen,  a  number  of  the  suggested  decisions  have  a  question 
mark  against  them,  or  else  two  suggestions  are  given.  The  question  mark  indicates 
that  there  is  still  some  doubt  about  the  decision,  and,  where  two  suggestions  are 
made,  the  former  is  up  for  consideration.  Of  course  the  question  mark  will  quite 
often  seem  superfluous  and  the  decision  to  be  made  appear  obvious,  but  at  this 
stage  we  are,  I  believe,  bound  to  be  cautious.  The  results  gained  from  the  replies 
to  our  two  or  three  papers  will — if  possible — be  published  in  the  W. 

I  should  like  to  close  this  report  by  giving  an  over-all  view  of  the  place  which 
the  new  Nestle  edition  is  likely  to  take  among  the  other  editions  already  existing 
or  shortly  to  appear.  Its  relation  to  the  2nd  edition  of  the  B.F.B.S.  is  quite  clear. 
As  this  is  a  return  to  the  1898  Nestle  text,  there  is  already  a  small  number  of 
places  at  which  the  B.F.B.S.  text  differs  from  the  current  Nestle,  a  difference 
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which  will  be  very  much  increased  by  the  apf>earance  of  the  25th  edition.  A  com¬ 
parison  with  the  3rd  edition  of  the  B.F.B.S.  is  at  this  stage  scarcely  possible  so  far 
as  the  first  two  fascicules  have  been  published.  Much  more  can  be  said  about  the 
relation  between  the  Nestle  edition  and  that  of  the  A.B.S.  now  in  preparation.  The 
texts  are  likely  to  be  fairly  similar,  but  the  aims  and  consequently  the  structures  of 
the  two  editions  are  quite  different.  In  the  American  Bible  Society’s  edition  the 
apparatus  criticus  is  restricted  to  readings  important  for  exegesis  or  translation  and 
will  therefore  contain  relatively  few  readings.  As  far  as  possible  the  manuscript 
evidence  will  be  given  in  full,  which  will  prove  of  great  value  but  of  course  only 
in  a  restricted  area.  The  apparatus  criticus  of  the  Nestle  edition,  on  the  other  hand, 
aims  to  give  the  reader  the  possibility  to  judge  on  what  manuscript  evidence  hb 
text  is  based,  how  it  was  transmitted,  what  the  major  manuscripts  read,  and  so  on, 
at  every  point  of  the  text.  Thus  it  will  stand  half-way  between  the  edition  of  the 
A.B.S.  (and  those  of  the  B.F.B.S.)  on  the  one  hand  and  some  large  critical  edition 
on  the  other.  This  latter  it  cannot  and  is  not  intended  to  replace.  Meanwhile  the 
Nestle  edition  is  to  offer  both  scholar  and  student  not  only  the  text,  but  also  the 
material  from  which  he  may  trace  its  foundations  and  its  history,  and,  should  one 
day  a  large  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  appear,  this  will  affect  but  few 
and  will  in  no  wise,  I  believe,  diminish  the  value  of  Nestle  as  a  summary  of  the 
vast  amount  of  evidence  at  our  disposal.  But  that  is  a  matter  for  the  future  to 
decide.  k.  aland 
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SPRACHLICHE  REMINISZENZEN  AN 

abgeänderte  oder  ausgelassene 

BESTANDTEILE  DER  SPRUCH¬ 
SAMMLUNG  IM  LUKAS-  UND 
MATTHÄUSEVANGELIUM 

(max  MEINERTZ  zum  80.  GEBURTSTAG) 

Schon  häufiger  ist  beobachtet  worden,  daß  ntl.  Schriftsteller  seltene  Vokabeln 
oder  Wendungen  manchmal  überraschend  schon  nach  kurzem  Abstand 
wiederholen  :  ‘  Mit  seinem  Meister  Paulus  (s.  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  i,  S. 
363)^  und  wohl  sehr  vielen  Schriftstellern,  —  im  N.T.  geht  am  weitesten 
hierin  Jakobus,  —  teilt  Lukas  die  Gewohnheit,  einmal  ihm  in  den  Griffel 
gekommene  Ausdrücke  bald  darauf  zu  wiederholen,  dann  vielleicht  selten 
oder  nie  wieder.’* 

Bei  derartigen  ‘sprachlichen  Reminiszenzen’  handelt  es  sich  offenbar 
meist  um  unbeabsichtigte  Wortassoziationen,*  wie  sie  besonders  leicht  bei 
sprachlich  weniger  wendigen  Schriftstellern,  aber  auch  bei  ‘  kreisenden  ’  und 
‘haftenden’  geistigen  Strukturen  unterlaufen.  Aber  auch  bewußte  Rückerin¬ 
nerungen  möchten  wir  unter  Umständen  unter  die  ‘sprachlichen  Remini¬ 
szenzen’  einreihen  dürfen,  und  zwar  immer  in  den  Fällen,  in  denen  ein 
Evangelist  eine  Vokabel  oder  Wendung  einer  früheren  (wiedergegebenen 
oder  ausgelassenen)  Perikope  in  einen  anderen  Sinnzusammenhang  hinüber¬ 
genommen  hat. 

Im  allgemeinen  sind  derartige  sprachliche  Reminiszenzen  nicht  von 
besonderem  Interesse.  Jedoch  könnte  man  auf  die  Idee  kommen,  mit  ihrer 
Hilfe  die  von  einem  Evangelisten  abgeänderten  oder  ausgelassenen  Bestand¬ 
teile  der  Vorlage  zu  eruieren,  wie  das  die  Quellenkritik  unsystematisch  in 

‘  Vgl.  die  Zusammenstellung  Zahns  in  der  3.  Aufl.  (1924),  S.  366  f. 

*  Th.  Vogel,  ^ur  Charakteristik  des  Lukas  nach  Sprache  und  Stil  (Leipzig,  1897),  S.  37  (dort  auch 
Beispiele liir  Apostelgeschichte).  Auch Joach.  Jeremias  rechnet  N.T.S.  iv  (1957/8),  116  damit,  ‘daß 
ihn  [Lukas]  an  einigen  wenigen  Stellen  (wohl  unbewußte)  Reminiszenzen  an  andere  Perikopen  bei 
Formulierungen  bestimmt  haben  mögen’.  Einige  Beispiele  aus  der  matthäischen  und  lukanischen 
Markus-Redaktion  bringt  H.  J.  Cadbury,  ‘The  Style  and  Literary  Method  of  Luke’  (Harv.  T.S.  vi 
(1930),  98,  loi,  104  bei,  einige  für  Lukas  auch  E.  Schweizer,  ‘Eine  hebraisierende  Sonderquelle  des 
Lukas’,  T.Z.  Bas.  vi  (1950),  169  Anm.  21.  Vgl.  auch  die  Liste  der  ‘Words  differently  applied’  bei 
J.  G.  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae  (Oxford,  1 899) ,  S.  53-6 1 ,  die  diesbezüglich  auagewertet  werden  kann . 

*  Unbewußte  Assoziationen  können  sich  freilich  auch  bei  bewußten  redaktionellen  Rückgriffen 
eines  SchriAstellers  einstellen,  so  daß  der  Unterschied  von  bewußten  Wiederaufnahmen  und 
unbewußten  Assoziationen  nicht  immer  eindeutig  festgestellt  werden  kann. 
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Einzelfallen  immer  schon  einmal  getan  hat.  Systematisch  gesucht  und 
ausgewertet  könnten  sie  zu  einem  wichtigen  Instrument  der  Literarkritik 
werden. 

Bei  ihren  Bemühungen,  den  Stoff  ihrer  verschiedenen  Vorlagen  zu 
kombinieren,  mußten  Lukas  und  Matthäus  notwendig  kürzen,  so  daß  — 
außer  Dubletten^  —  auch  sonst  aus  verschiedenen  Gründen  manche  kleinere 
und  größere  Bestandteile  der  Vorlagen  in  Wegfall  gerieten.  In  manchen 
Fällen  läßt  sich  nun  mit  Hilfe  der  ‘sprachlichen  Reminiszenzen’  wahr¬ 
scheinlich  machen,  daß  Lukas  bzw.  Matthäus  derartige  nicht  aufgenommene 
Bestandteile  ihrer  Vorlagen  tatsächlich  in  dieser  gelesen  haben.  Hier  und  da 
blieben  nämlich  Worte  oder  Wendungen  der  gelesenen,  dann  aber  abge¬ 
änderten  bzw.  nicht  übernommenen  Verse  oder  Perikopen  im  Gedächtnis 
des  Evangelisten  haften.  So  konnten  sie  dann  beim  Weiterschreiben  unbewußt 
oder  bewußt  in  einen  späteren  Text  geraten,  so  daß  sich  das  abgeänderte 
oder  übergangene  Quellenstück  noch  nachträglich  verrät. 

Naturgemäß  kann  nicht  immer  volle  Sicherheit  erreicht  werden,  ob  im 
Einzelfall  wirklich  eine  sprachliche  Reminiszenz  vorliegt  oder  ob  ein  Zufall 
sein  Unwesen  treibt.  Jedoch  gibt  es  ‘innere’  Kriterien,  die  das  Vorhanden¬ 
sein  einer  Reminiszenz  zu  einer  vernünftigen  Annahme  machen  :  Mit  Grund 
darf  eine  solche  immer  dann  angenommen  werden,  wenn  zwei  F  aktoren  Zusam¬ 
mentreffen;  wenn  nämlich  (i.)  nach  Ausweis  der  Synopse  die  Reminiszenz 
beim  Weiterschreiben  schon  nach  kurzem  Abstand  von  der  vermutlich 
gelesenen  Fundstelle  auftaucht  und  wenn  es  sich  (2.)  dazu  um  eine  Vokabel 
oder  Wendung  handelt,  die  nach  Ausweis  der  Konkordanz  dem  Sprach¬ 
gebrauch  des  betreffenden  Evangelisten  nicht  besonders  geläufig  ist.* 
Freilich  werden  dann  meist  noch  andere  literarkritische  ‘äußere’  Kriterien 
hinzukonunen  müssen,  um  den  ‘Hinweis’  der  Reminiszenzen,  daß  eine 
sprachliche  Abhängigkeit  vorliege,  zu  einem  überzeugenden  ‘Beweis’  zu 
machen.  Da  es  uns  im  Folgenden  nicht  primär  um  eindeutige  quellenkritische 
Ergebnisse  geht,  sondern  um  den  Hinweis  auf  ein  methodisches  Hilfsmittel, 
beschränken  wir  uns  im  allgemeinen  darauf,  auf  die  vorhandenen  ‘inneren’ 
Kriterien  hinzu  weisen. 

Nicht  nur  Wortlaut,  Abfolge  und  Umfang  der  Markus- Vorlage  des  Lukas 
und  Matthäus  kann  mit  Hilfe  sprachlicher  Reminiszenzen  in  Einzelfällen 
näher  bestimmt  werden  wichtiger  ist,  daß  das  gleiche  auch  für  abgeänderte 
oder  ausgelassene  Bestandteile  der  Spruchsammlung  gilt.  Sprachlichen  Remi¬ 
niszenzen  an  die  Spruchsammlung  soll  im  folgenden  speziell  unser  Augen¬ 
merk  gelten.  Wir  wollen  also  mit  Hilfe  unserer  ‘Wünschelrute’  der  ‘Rede¬ 
quelle’  nachspüren  und  an  einzelnen  Stellen  ihren  Wortlaut,  ihre  Abfolge  und 


^  Vgl.  dazu  meine  Ausführungen:  ‘Die  Dubletten  im  Lukasevangelium’,  ^.K.T.  lxxv  (1953), 
338-45,  und:  ‘Die  Dublettenvermeidung^n  im  Lukasevangelium’,  lxxvi  (1954),  83~93' 

*  Vgl.  dazu  auch  Cadbury  (Anm.  a,  S.  193),  S.  98. 

*  Vgl.  jeweils  einleitend  unten  zu  i  und  n. 
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ihren  Umfang  abzu tasten  suchen  —  und  zwar  an  solchen  Stellen,  wo  sie 
entweder  unter  der  Redaktionsdecke  des  Lukas  oder  Matthäus  unkenntlich 
geworden  oder  wo  sie  im  Geröll  des  lukanischen  bzw.  matthäischen  ‘  Sonder¬ 
gutes’  versickert  ist. 

I.  LUKANISCHE  REMINISZENZEN 

Mit  Hilfe  von  ‘sprachlichen  Reminiszenzen’  lassen  sich  abgeänderte  oder 
ausgelassene  Bestandteile  der  von  Lukas  gelesenen  Spruchsammlung 
verifizieren. 

Da  das  Phänomen  der  ‘sprachlichen  Reminiszenz’  als  eine  lukanische  Sprach¬ 
eigentümlichkeit  bei  Reminiszenzen  an  die  Markus-Vorlage  leichter  aufgewiesen 
werden  kann,  seien  vorweg  hier  derartige  Beispiele  notiert,  bei  denen  Synopse  und 
Konkordanz  das  Vorhandensein  der  oben  geforderten  zwei  inneren  Kriterien 
bezeugen  (ohne  daß  hier  nähere  Begründungen  beigebracht  werden  können). 

Deutlich  sind  besonders  die  Fälle,  in  denen  Lukas  bei  der  Wiedergabe  einer 
Markus-Perikope  eine  Vokabel  oder  Wendung  an  anderer  Stelle  dieser  Perikope  in 
den  Text  gerät,  ohne  daß  es  sich  dabei  um  bewußte  Umstellungen  handelt:^ 

vgl.  Luk.  iv.  31  (fjv  6i6à(JKCùv  oCrroCfç)  mit  Mark.  i.  22; 

Luk.  iv.  33  (çûîvfi  pryàXij)  mit  Mark.  i.  26; 

Luk.  V.  19  (ëpirpoaÔEv)  mit  Mark.  ii.  12; 

Luk.  viii.  36  (örm'iyyEiXon»)  mit  Mark.  v.  19; 

Luk.  viii.  39  (ßiTiyoO)  mit  Mark.  v.  16; 

Luk.  viii.  42  (Cnràyeiv)  mit  Mark.  v.  34; 

Luk.  xviii.  15  (tSövTSs)  mit  Mark.  x.  14; 

Luk.  XX.  12  (èÇépcxXov)  mit  Mark.  xii.  8; 

Luk.  xxi.  7  (SiSàcjKoXe)  mit  Mark.  xiii.  i  ; 

Luk.  xxi.  28  (toOtcov  yivéoôon,  èyyi^ei)  mit  Mark.  xiii.  28  f  ; 

Luk.  xxiii.  18  (dtvéKpotyov)  mit  Mark.  xv.  13,  14. 

Weitere  Übereinstimmungen  können  auch  schon  vorlukanisch  sein,  vgl.  z.  B.  Luk. 
vii.  48,  49  mit  Mark.  ii.  5,  7;  Luk.  vii.  50  und  xvii.  19  mit  Mark.  v.  34;  x.  52,  ferner 
Luk.  xi.  16  mit  Mark.  viii.  ii;  Luk.  xii.  33  mit  Mark.  x.  21.® 

Nicht  mit  der  gleichen  Sicherheit  kann  auf  die  Beispiele  verwiesen  werden,  in 
denen  Lukas  Vokabeln  oder  Wendungen  seiner  Markus- Vorlage,  die  er  als  solche 
oder  zusammen  mit  der  ganzen  Perikope  nicht  aufgenommen  hat,  bei  der  Redaktion 
anderer  Perikopen  an  späterer  Stelle  noch  in  die  Feder  fließen: 

vgl.  Luk.  iii.  7  (âicn-opeuopévois,  ßofimoflfivon  vir’  oüroö)  mit  Mark.  i.  5  ; 

Luk.  iii.  21  (ßonmaflflvon  drirovra)  mit  Mark.  i.  5; 

Luk.  iv.  38,  39  (dtvaoràç)  mit  Mark.  i.  35; 

*  Bcupiele  fur  lukanische  Antizipationen  kleinerer  Erzählungszüge  innerhalb  von  Perikopen 
wurden  häufiger  gesamnnelt,  vgl.  die  in;  H.  Schürmann,  Der  Paschamahlbericht  Lk  S2,  {7-14)  15-18, 
{N.T.A.XIXI5),  82  Anm.  354  genannten  Autoren,  die  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  ‘St  Luke’s  Transpositions’, 
N.T.S.  ni  (1956/7),  219-23,  nicht  zu  kennen  scheint. 

'  BewuBte  Umstellungen  könnten  u.  a.  vorliegen  Luk. v.  1 7  (fjoov hoSi^iuvoi)  gegen  Mark.  U.  6;  Luk. 
vi.  7  (ol  OopioaToi)  gegen  Mark.  iii.  6;  Luk.  viii.  27  (ImAtmv)  gegen  Mark.  v.  15;  Luk.  viii.  29  gegen 
Mark.  v.  3  f.;  Luk.  viii.  42  (trOv  ScbSoca)  gegen  Mark.  v.  42;  Luk.  viii.  51  (t.  Trorrtpa. .  .mil  t.  (iTfTépa) 
gegen  Mark.  v.  40;  Luk.  ix.  14  (7TevTOKi9x^'<>*)  gegen  Mark.  vi.  44;  Luk.  xix.  32  (KaOd)s  shnv  ocMtf) 
gegen  Mark.  xi.  6;  Luk.  xxii.  32  gegen  Mark.  xiv.  31  ;  Luk.  xxii.  52  (dp/apslt. .  .Mod  irpcopuripous) 
gegen  Mark.  xiv.  43. 
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Luk.  V.  3  (das  lokale  Adverbium  öXlyov)  mit  Mark.  i.  19; 

Luk.  vii.  21  (paorlycov,  äOcpdiTEuotv  -rroXAoOs)  mit  Mark.  iii.  10,  ferner  (dirà. 
■nveuMdrciov  -rrovripcöv)  mit  Mark.  iii.  1 1  ; 

Luk.  viii.  47  (dm'iyyeiXev)  mit  Mark.  v.  19; 

Luk.  ix.  7  (BiTiirdpci)  mit  Mark.  vi.  20; 

Luk.  ix.  IO  (BridaaiSd)  mit  Mark.  vi.  45;  viii.  22; 

Luk.  ix.  17  (TrepiacTEOaon;)  mit  Mark.  viii.  8; 

Luk.  ix.  18  (•n-po<TEUx<i^£vov)  mit  Mark.  vi.  46; 

Luk.  ix.  366  (inhaltlich)  mit  Mark.  ix.  gb,  loa,  ferner 

Luk.  ix.  37  (KoreXöövTtov  oOrwv  dnrb  toO  ôpouç)  mit  Mark.  ix.  9a; 

Luk.  ix.  42  (t^  TTorpl)  mit  Mark.  ix.  21,  24; 

Luk.  xi.  53  (■f^pÇonrro  usw.)  mit  Mark.  viii.  1 1  ; 

Luk.  xviii.  39  (xal  ol  rrpodyovTEs)  mit  Mark.  xi.  9; 

Luk.  XX.  39  (tcöv  ypappocrécov. .  .koAcoç)  mit  Mark.  xii.  28,  32; 

Luk.  XX.  39  (SiSdoKoXe,  éliras)  mit  Mark.  xii.  32; 

Luk.  XX.  39  (àiTOKpiôétrreç)  mit  Mark.  xii.  28; 

Luk.  XX.  40  (oÛKéri. .  .èrôXpcov  èireptoTov  aùràv  o06év)  mit  Mark.  xii.  346; 

Luk.  xxi.  9  (irpÔTOv)  mit  Mark.  xiii.  10; 

Luk.  xxi.  12  (0|iâs  irapaSiSôvres)  mit  Mark.  xiii.  ii; 

Luk.  xxi.  34  (olçviSios)  mit  Mark.  xiii.  36; 

Luk.  xxi.  34  (f|  fipépa  ëKeivT))  mit  Mark.  xiii.  32; 

Luk.  xxi.  36  (àypvnTvelTe)  mit  Mark.  xiii.  33; 

Luk.  xxi.  36  (toô  vdoô  toô  <5tv0pci>irou)  mit  Mark.  xiii.  32  (ô  ulôs),  34  (fivOpcoiros)  ; 

Luk.  xxi.  37  (xàs  6è  vOtcros  èÇepxôpevos)  mit  Mark.  xi.  1 1  é  (ôvf»è.  .  .èÇfjXôev); 

Luk.  xxi.  37  (xàs  fipépos)  mit  Mark.  xi.  20  (irpcot)  ; 

Luk.  xxi.  37  (*EXaicbv)  mit  Mark.  xiii.  3; 

Luk.  xxii.  47  (f)yyioev)  mit  Mark.  xiv.  42  ; 

Luk.  xxii.  54  (auXXaßövTes)  mit  Mark.  xiv.  48; 

Luk.  xxiii.  i  (xai  àvaoràv  &irav  tô  irXf^Oos)  mit  Mark.  xv.  8; 

Luk.  xxiii.  2  (l^pÇavTo  5è  KorriyopETv)  mit  Mark.  xv.  8; 

Luk.  xxiii.  4a  (ô  5è  niXÔTOs)  mit  Mark.  xv.  9a; 

Luk.  xxiii.  5  (àvoaelci  t6v  Xa6v)  mit  Mark.  xv.  1 1  ; 

Luk.  xxiii.  9  (dnreKpivaro)  mit  Mark.  xiv.  61  ; 

Luk.  xxiii.  10  (àpyiEpeTs  xal  ol  ypapporrels)  mit  Mark.  xv.  i  ; 

Luk.  xxiii.  19  (oràaiv)  mit  Mark.  xv.  7; 

Luk.  xxiv.  2  (àiroKuXico)  mit  Mark.  xvi.  3.^ 

Nachdem  das  Phänomen  der  ‘  sprachlichen  Reminiszenz  *  an  einigen  Bei¬ 
spielen  in  Markus  illustriert  ist,  können  wir  nunmehr  den  Versuch  unter¬ 
nehmen,  mit  Hilfe  sprachlicher  Reminiszenzen  des  Lukas  auch  die  Spruch¬ 
sammlung  zu  untersuchen  und  in  ihr  von  Lukas  gelesene,  dann  aber  (von  ihm 

^  Die  obenstehenden  (mehr  oder  weniger  wahrscheinlichen)  Beispiele  erweisen  nicht  nur  in 
manchen  EinzeU^en  den  kanonischen  Markus-Text  in  dem  uns  vorliegenden  Wordaut  als  die 
lukanische  Vorlage,  sondern  auch  von  Lukas  ausgelassene  Verse  (wie  Mark.  ix.  31-5)  oder  Perikopen 
(vgl.  Mark.  i.  16-30;  iii.  7-13;  vi.  17-39;  vi.  45-viii.  36  (speziell  vi.  45-6;  viii.  i-io,  ii,  33);  ix.  9-13, 
31-4;  xi.  1 1  f.,  30-5;  xii.  38-34)  als  ursprüngliche  Bestandteile  der  lukanischen  Vorlage,  so  daß  die 
Urmarkus-Hypothese  erneut  vielfach  unwahrscheinlich  wird.  Zudem  zeigt  sich,  daß  Lukas  fiir 
umstrittenere  Abschnitte  (wie  Luk.  iii.  1-4,  30;  xix.  38-38),  die  apokalyptische  Rede  (s.  speziell  zu 
Mark.  xiii.  i,  3,  10,  1 1  f.,  33,  33-7)  und  die  Passionsgeschichte  (s.  speziell  zu  Mark.  xiv.  43, 43^44» 
48,  61  ;  XV.  I,  7-10;  xvi.  3)  —  zumindestens  auch  —  die  Markus-Vorlage  benutzt  hat. 
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oder  von  Matthäus)  abgeänderte  Vokabeln  oder  Wendungen  bzw.  ausgelas¬ 
sene  Perikopen  derselben  als  solche  zu  identifizieren.^ 

(1)  Außer  als  term,  techn.  der  Seemannssprache*  schreibt  Lukas  zwar 
ivàyco  auch  noch  Luk.  ii.  22  S;  und  3/1  a:  in  Apostelgeschichte*  —  es  fällt 
aber  doch  auf,  daß  die  Vokabel  sonst  in  den  Evangelien  nur  noch  Matt.  iv. 
I  diff  Lukas  und  —  im  unmittelbaren  Kontext  —  Luk.  iv.  5  diff  Matthäus 
begegnet,  so  daß  man  geneigt  ist,  in  Luk.  iv.  5  Nachwirkung  von  Matt, 
iv.  I  anzunehmen  (wenn  das  Verbum  nicht  auch  für  die  Vorlage  von  Matt, 
iv.  8*  vorausgesetzt  werden  muß). 

(2)  Gewagter  ist  die  Vermutung,  daß  Lukas  die  zweite  Hälfte  des  Zitates 
Matt.  iv.  4Ä  gestrichen  hat.  Ein  Anklang  an  Deut.  viii.  3Ä  liegt  gewiß  Luk. 
iv.  22  vor,®  wo  die  Markus-Parallele  —  Lukas  folgt  hier  wohl  einer  Sonder¬ 
vorlage,  nicht  Markus  —  gerade  diese  Notiz  (vi.  2)  nicht  bringt.  Hat  sich 
hier  die  Vorlage  des  Lukas  oder  Lukas  selbst  an  jene  alttestamentliche  Stelle 
erinnert  —  oder  aber  liegt  ein  Nachklang  des  Luk.  iv.  4  ausgelassenen  (von 
Matt.  iv.  4  aber  noch  bezeugten)  Halbverses  der  Spruchsammlung  vor? 

(3)  Daß  Sotveijcù  im  N.T.  nur  Luk.  vi.  34a,  b,  35  und  Matt.  v.  42  begegnet, 
is;  bei  dieser  ‘Nähe’  der  beiden  Stellen  gewiß  nicht  Zufall.  In  dem  ‘Lehr¬ 
gedicht’  wirkt  die  3.  Strophe  Luk.  vi.  34  uneben,  denn  während  die  i. 
(V.  32)  sich  auf  27a  zurückbezieht,  die  2.  (V.  33)  auf  27 Ä,  entbehrt  V.  34 
dieses  Rückbezuges.  V.  34  f.  setzt  voraus,  daß  auch  V.  ytb  vorlukanisch  wie 
Matt.  V.  42  Socveijco  gelesen  wurde.  Die  Reminiszenz  in  Luk.  vi.  34  f.  hilft  also 
nicht  nur,  die  ursprüngliche  Form  von  Luk.  vi.  (29)  30  (  =  Matt.  v.  42)  zu 
finden,  sondern  auch  den  ursprünglichen  Überlieferungsort  dieser  Verse 
ausfindig  zu  machen.  Denn  Luk.  vi.  34  f.  bezieht  sich  zurück  auf  die 
vorlukanische,  nicht  auf  die  lukanische  Gestalt  von  Luk.  vi.  (29)  30,  was 
diese  Verse  als  Bestandteil  der  Einheit  vi.  27  f.,  32-6  in  einer  Matt.  v.  42 
ähnlichen  Gestalt  sicher  macht.  Dann  hätte  also  erst  Matthäus  Luk.  vi. 
29  f.  (als  5.  Antithese)  von  Luk.  vi.  27  f.,  32-6  (als  6.  Antithese)  getrennt. 

(4)  Luk.  vi.  35  i  ist  (in  Wiederholung  von  vi.  23^  =  Matt.  v.  12)  eine 

^  Lukas  läßt  den  ihm  geläufigen  Wortlaut  der  Spruchsammlung  außerdem  auch  in  solchen  Fällen 
auf  seine  Markus-Wiedergabe  einwirken,  wo  diese  uns  (durch  die  von  Matthäus  und  Lukas  in 
gleicher  Weise  bezeugte  Fassung)  nicht  zweifelhaft  ist,  vgl.  Luk.  viii.  16  diff  {passim)  Markus  mit  Luk. 
xi.  33  par  Matthäus  ;  Luk.  viii.  1 7  diff  Markus  (6  oCt . . .  -T^orroi,  6  oO . . .  )  mit  Luk.  xii.  2  par  Matthäus 
und  Luk.  ix.  5  diff  Markus  (t6v  Koviopröv)  mit  Luk.  x.  1 1  par  Matthäus.  —  Aber  nicht  nur  der 
Markus-Vorlage  und  der  Spruchsammlung  —  auch  sonstigen  Überlieferungen  scheint  Lukas  Einfluß 
auf  seine  Markus-Wiedergabe  zu  gestatten,  vgl.  nur  Luk.  v.  21  diff  Markus  (<)pÇanrro)  mit  vii.  4g  (und 
vii.  38  v.l.)  ;  Luk.  vi.  46  diff  Markus  (Xo^cov)  mit  Luk.  xxii.  ign;  xxii.  426  diff  Markus  (t6  6éXii(iâ  uou 
y)véa6u)  mit  Matt.  vi.  \ob  diff  Lukas  und  Luk.  xxii.  42a  diff  Markus  (toCto  tö  irori^piov)  mit  Luk.  xxii. 
20  (vgl.  dazu  den  Nachweis  in:  H.  Schürmann,  ‘Lk  22,  42a  das  älteste  Zeugnis  für  Lk  22,  20?’, 
Mü.  T.Z-m  (1952),  185-8).  •  So  Luk.  viii.  22  und  1/12  x  in  Apostelgeschichte. 

*  Hier  wie  in  ähnlichen  Fällen  unten  ist  das  Vorkommen  einer  Spracheigentümlichkeit  in 
Apostelgeschichte  für  die  Kap.  1-15  (die  in  stärkerer  Weise  Quellenstücke  verarbeiten)  und  für  die 
Kap.  16-28  jeweils  gesondert  notiert;  das  Kürzel  ‘S’  meint  hier  und  im  folgenden  lukanisches  bzw. 
matthäisches  Sondergut. 

*  Vgl.  irapaXauPàvtiv  auch  Matt.  iv.  5  diff  Luk.  iv.  9  Hyotyov. 

*  Lukas  liebt  fanropfOfoCai  nicht  sonderlich;  er  benützt  die  Vokabel  sonst  nur  noch  Luk.  iii. 
7  =  Mark.  i.  5  und  iv.  37  diff  Markus,  ferner  1/2  x  in  Apostelgeschichte. 
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Lohnveiiieißung  cingeschoben.  Vielleicht  darf  man  meinen,  diese  Einfügung 
sei  etwas  leichter  verständlich,  wenn  die  lukanische  Vorlage  auf  einer 
früheren  Stufe  in  V.  32  (33,  34)  statt  tiie  Parallele  Matt.  v.  46  den 

|iio66s  erwähnt  hätte.  Luke  verwendet  piia66ç  sonst  nur  noch  x.  7  diff  Matthäus 
(wohl  vorlukanisch)  und  i/o  x  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,  dafiir  aber 
(bei  den  Synoptikern  nur  in  Lukas!)  noch  5  x  (freilich  immer  in  S)  und 
1 1/6  X  Apg.,  in  der  Bedeutung  ‘ Dank’  auch  noch  Luk.  xvii.  g,^  so  daß  maö6s 
auch  fiir  die  Vorlage  von  vi.  32  (  =  Matt.  v.  46),  33,  34  wahrscheinlich  wird. 

(5)  Das  irpwTov  in  der  Einleitung  Luk.  xi.  38  fallt  neben  dem  Matt,  xxiii. 
26  diff  Luk.  xi.  40  f.  auf.  Ein  Zufall  wird  uns  hier  schwerlich  narren;  aber  es 
wird  nicht  leicht  auszumachen  sein,  ob  das  irpcoTOV  des  Matthäus  die 
Einleitung  Luk.  xi.  37-8  als  zur  gemeinsamen  Vorlage  gehörig  sichert,  oder 
ob  das  des  Lukas  —  wie  wahrscheinlicher  —  den  Text  von  Matt,  xxiii.  26 
diff  Luk.  xi.  40.* 

(6)  Lukas  liebt  den  Plural  oOpovoi  nicht;  er  läßt  ihn  nur  x.  20  S  und  xii.  33 
diff  Matt.  vi.  20  stehen;  diff  Mark.  i.  11  ersetzt  er  ihn  dagegen  durch  den 
Singular,  den  er  auch  vi.  23;  xv.  7  diff  Matthäus  schreibt.®  Um  so  mehr 
fällt  auf,  daß  Luk.  xviii.  22  diff  Mark  x.  21  in  der  Aufforderung  an  den 
reichen  Jüngling,  die  gewiß  nicht  zufällig  so  weitgehend  mit  Luk.  xii.  33 
übereinstimmt,  auch  einmal  den  Plural  von  sich  aus  schreibt.  Dafür  gibt  es 
wohl  nur  eine  Erklärung:  Lukas  hat  bei  der  Niederschrift  von  xviii.  22  die 
ihm  geläufige  Fassung  von  xii.  33  im  Ohr,  so  daß  er  hier  seine  Markus- 
Wiedergabe  (wahrscheinlich  unbewußt)  an  xii.  33  angleicht.  Unsere  Beob¬ 
achtung  liefert  also  ein  Argument  für  die  Ursprünglichkeit  des  Plurals  in 
Luk.  xii.  33  diff  Matt.  vi.  20.* 

(7)  Es  fallt  ein  Stichwortzusammenhang  zwischen  Luk.  xii.  57  ff. 
(KpfvETE)  und  dem  vorstehenden  Gleichnis  auf  —  nun  zwar  nicht  in  der 
Lukas-Fassui^  Luk.  xii.  56  (SoKipdjEiv),  wohl  aber  in  der  von  Matt.  xvi.  3 
(SioKpfveiv).  ÖOKipckjEiv  hat  kaum  in  der  lukanischen  Vorlage  gestanden 
vermutlich  hat  diese  5iotKpfve»v  geführt.  Denn  das  Kpfvrre  Luk.  xii.  57  dürfte 
von  Lukas  stammen.®  Vielleicht  hat  dann  aber  ein  SiocKplveiv  in  der  Vorlage 
von  Luk.  xii.  56  die  Wahl  der  Vokabel  xpiveiv  in  Luk.  xii.  57  bewirkt.  Wenn 
die  Beobachtung  kein  Irrlicht  ist,  bezeugt  sie  nicht  nur  den  vorlukanischen 

*  Diese  Beobachtung  am  lukanischen  Sprachgebrauch  wiegt  schwerer  als  die  andere,  daß  die 
matthaische  Tradition  sonst  uioMf  bevorzugt,  außer  x.  42  (41  a,  b)  (vgl.  Mark.  ix.  41  )  ;  v.  12  =  Luk. 
vi.  23,  noch  vi.  i,  2,  5,  16  und  xx.  8  S. 

*  Matthäus  fugt  ein  -rrp&rov  Matt.  vi.  33  diff  Lukas  ein,  Lukas  kann  die  Einfügung  eines  solchen  diff 
Markus  oder  Matthäus  (Luk.  xxi.  9  entstammt  Mark.  xiii.  10!)  nicht  nachgewiesen  werden. 

*  Obgleich  auch  Matthäus  von  sich  aus  den  Plural  setzen  kann,  vgl.  Matt.  xix.  2 1  ;  xxiv.  3 1 , 36  diff 
Markus  (und  in  den  Wendungen  6  iraT^p. .  .6  tv  (toI$)  oOpotvoTs  und  ßaenAsia  tOv  oOpon)av). 

*  Matthäus  setzt  hier  (gegen  seine  sonstige  Vorliebe;  vgl.  Anm.  3  oben)  den  Sing^ular  wohl  in 
Entsprechung  zu  yfl  vi.  19  (wie  er  das  auch  sonst  einmal  xxü.  1 3  diff  Mark.  xii.  24  tun  kann). 

*  Synoptisch  nur  Luk.  xii.  56<i,  b  und  Luk.  xiv.  19  diff  Matt. 

*  Im  Sinne  von  ‘urteilen’  oder  ‘beschließen’  synoptisch  nur  hier  und  Luk.  vii.  43  S,  ferner  3/7* 
Apostelgeschichte!  Lukas  hat  die  Frage  aber  wohl  nicht  g^ebildet  —  er  vermeidet  sonst  gern  Fragen 
—  vgl.  H.  Schürmann,  Der  PaschanuMbericht  Ik  22,  (7-14)  15-18  (Münster,  1953),  Anm.  86 — , 
sondern  sie  nur  dem  vorstehenden  Gleichnis  angeglichen. 
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Ursprung  der  Frage  Luk.  xii,  57,^  sondern  auch  einen  frühen  vorlukanischen 
Zusammenhang  zwischen  Luk.  xii.  54  ff.  und  xii.  57  ff.,  darüber  hinaus  auch 
noch  die  Ursprünglichkeit  des  SioncpfvEiv  Matt.  xvi.  3  sowie  die  der  Text¬ 
überlieferung  von  xvi.  2^-3  Cä  D  0  pm  latt,  die  nun  auch  die  22.  Auflage 
von  Nestle  im  Apparat  als  beachtenswert  glaubt  kennzeichnen  zu  müssen; 
damit  ist  Luk.  xii.  54  ff.  =  Matt.  xvi.  2-3  als  Q;Gut  erwiesen. 

(8)  Die  Einleitungswendung  Luk.  xvii.  22  dürfte  (schon  vorlukanisch?) 
abhängig  sein  von  dem  Herrenwort  Luk.  x.  23^  f.  =  Matt.  xiii.  i6f.  Da 
muß  es  aber  auffallen,  daß  Lukas  hier  das  èiriôuueïv  stehen  läßt,  welches  er 
X.  24  diff  Matt.  xiii.  1 7  durch  ôéAeiv  ersetzt,  so  daß  von  Luk.  xvii.  22  her  die 
Matthäus-Fassung  Matt.  xiii.  17  als  ursprünglich  erwiesen  werden  kann. 

(9)  Matt.  xxi.  15  f.  und  Luk.  xix.  39  f.  dürften  traditionsgeschichtlich  eine 
identische  Einheit  sein,  welche  die  beiden  Evangelisten  an  etwas  verschie¬ 
dener  Stelle  ihrer  Markus-Wiedergabe  eingefügt  und  dem  jeweiligen  Zusam¬ 
menhang  angepaßt  haben.  Die  ursprüngliche  Einleitung  könnte  zum  Teil 
Luk.  xix.  37  verarbeitet  sein.  Da  muß  es  aber  nun  auffallen,  daß  das  Stich¬ 
wort  Matt.  xxi.  16  alvos  in  dem  alvelv  Luk.  xix.  37  wiederkehrt.  Schreibt 
Lukas  es  in  Abhängigkeit  von  einer  Vorlage  wie  Matt.  xxi.  16?*  Noch 
auffälliger  ist,  daß  er  alvos  (schon  vor  der  Einfügung  von  Luk.  xix.  i-io, 
11-27,  37,  39-44)  in  Luk.  xviii.  43  diff  Markus  bringt.  Kann  es  Zufall  sein, 
wenn  die  Vokabel  im  N.T.  nur  an  diesen  beiden  Stellen  —  und  zwar  so 
‘nahe’  beieinander  —  begegnet?  Luk.  xix.  37  (xviii.  43)  scheint  Matt.  xxi. 
15-16  als  schon  vorlukanisch  und  damit  als  Bestandteil  der  Spruchsammlung 
zu  sichern. 

II.  MATTHÄISCHE  REMINISZENZEN 

Das  gleiche  Phänomen  sprachlicher  Reminiszenzen  vermögen  wir  auch  in 
der  matthäischen  Redaktion  nachzuweisen.®  Auch  hier  kann  es  helfen, 
abgeänderte  oder  ausgelassene  Bestandteile  der  Markus- Vorlage  und  der 
Spruchsammlung  zu  verifizieren.^ 

Einige  (vermutliche  oder  wahrscheinliche)  matthäische  Reminiszenzen  an  die 
Markus- Vorlage  seien  hier — ohne  eingehendere  Begründung®  —  einleitend  notiert, 
um  diese  Spracheigentümlichkeit  als  eine  solche  auch  des  Matthäus  zu  erhärten  ; 

vgl.  Matt.  iv.  23  (Kal  Trepifiyev.  .  .5i5c5(aKcov)  mit  Mark.  vi.  6; 

Matt.  iv.  24  (xal  dnrfiXöev  f)  ÄKofi  oCrroO  elç  ôAriv  i^v.  .  .)  mit  Mark.  i.  28; 

‘  Freilich  verrät  der  Wechsel  von  Singular  (V.  58  f.)  zum  Plural  (V.  57)  Angleichung  an  V.  54  ff. 

'  Sonst  im  N.T.  außer  Röm.  xv.  1 1  und  Apc.  xix.  5  nur  noch  Laik.  ii.  13,  20  und  3/0  x  Apostel¬ 
geschichte,  so  daß  mit  lukanischem  Ursprung  gerechnet  werden  muß. 

*  Bei  dem  sehr  geschickt  kombinierenden  und  redigierenden  Matthäus  ist  der  Unterschied 
zwischen  bewußter  Wiederaufnahme  und  unbewußter  Assoziation  (vgl.  Anm.  3,  S.  193)  häufig 
nicht  eindeudg  zu  bestimmen. 

*  Außerdem  finden  sich  bei  Matthäus  Reminiszenzen  an  eine  Sonderüberlieferung  bzw.  die 
eigene  redaktionelle  Abänderung  Matt,  xviii.  35  (6  TTorrfip. .  .6  oOpàvio;. .  .Oulv)  mit  Matt.  vi.  14  und 
(èàv  pf)  ävi^Tt)  mit  Matt.  vi.  1 5,  ferner  Matt.  x.  5  6  mit  Matt.  iv.  1 5  (666v  doXàoonf ,  P oAiAcda  töv  fOvc&v)  ; 
Matt.  xxii.  3,  4  (s.  unten  unter  11,  25)  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  34  (äirö  irdAuais  (I;it6Xiv  diff  Lukas)  mit  Matt.  x.  23. 

'  Sie  sind  vor  allem  aus  den  (einleitend)  oben  genannten  zwei  Kriterien  zu  erkennen  ;  geringer 
redaktioneller  Abstand  und  relative  Seltenheit  der  Vokabel  im  matthäischen  Sprachgebrauch. 
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Matt.  V.  13  (àXio6i'|aETai)  mit  Mark.  ix.  49; 

Matt.  viii.  28  (lox^Eiv)  mit  Mark.  v.  4; 

Matt.  viii.  296  (it*  30)  (fjXôcs. .  .driroXéCTai  fipiSç)  mit  Mark.  i.  24; 

Matt.  viii.  32  (CnrAyrre)  mit  Mark.  v.  19; 

Matt.  ix.  30  (xal  dvcßpiMi^öri  oCrr.)  mit  Mark.  i.  43  ; 

Matt.  ix.  30  (^riScis  yivcoaxérco)  mit  Mark.  v.  43  ; 

Matt.  ix.  31  (èÇeX06vT£s  6ie9i^maocv)  mit  Mark.  i.  45; 

Matt.  X.  40  (xod  ô  âiJiâ  Sey.  Béxcrai  tôv  àTrooTEiXocvrà  ne)  mit  Mark.  ix.  37 i; 

Matt.  xii.  Il  (âvôpcoTTOç,  âyepeï)  mit  Mark.  iii.  3; 

Matt.  xii.  46  (toTs  ôx^ois)  mit  Mark.  iii.  20; 

Matt.  xiii.  i,  36  (olxia,  ôx^^)  Mark.  iii.  20; 

Matt.  xiii.  24-30  (xapiröv,  ctïtov,  èpXà<rTT|oev,  koOeOSeiv,  TrpwTov)  mit  Mark.  iv. 
26-9; 

Matt.  xiv.  12  (xal. . .  drrrfiyyeiAov  Tcp  ’IrjCToO)  mit  Mark.  vi.  30; 

Matt.  xiv.  14Ä  (èôepàireuoev  toOç  dtppcixjTouç)  mit  Mark.  vi.  13Ä; 

Matt.  XV.  20  (àvlTTTOiç  x^po^^v  çor^elv.  .  .koivo!)  mit  Mark.  vii.  2; 

Matt.  xvii.  24  f.  (etç  Kaç.  irpoofiXSov,  olxiov,  oôtôv,.  .  .t()  mit  Mark.  ix.  33; 

Matt.  xxi.  15  (ol  àpxiEpeTs  xai  ypoMnareîç)  mit  Mark.  xi.  18; 

Matt.  xxi.  17  (èÇ. .  .iÇco  Tfjs  irôXecoç)  mit  Mark.  xi.  19; 

Matt.  xxii.  46  (dnroKpiôfivai  oùt.,  èirepcoTiïaai  oCrr.)  mit  Mark.  xii.  28; 

Matt.  xxii.  46  (oûSeis. .  .ârôXp..  .  .èirepcoTfjaai  aùràv)  mit  Mark.  xii.  34 A; 

Matt,  xxvii.  12  (dtTrexpivorro)  mit  Mark.  xiv.  61  ; 

Matt,  xxviii.  2  (dnreKOXioev)  mit  Mark.  xvi.  3  f.^ 

Unser  eigentliches  Interesse  soll  aber  auch  hier  wieder  den  Reminiszenzen 
an  verundeutlichte  oder  verlorene  Bestandteile  der  Spruchsammlung  gelten: 

(1)  Die  Fassung  Luk.  xvi.  16  diff  Matthäus  scheint  durch  Matt.  iv.  17  diff 
Markus  bezüglich  des  àrrô  töte  gestützt  zu  werden.  Denn  wenn  nicht  ein 
sonderbarer  Zufall  in  den  beiden  inhaltlich  so  verwandten  Einheiten  spielen 
soll,*  so  hat  Matthäus  bei  der  Wiedergabe  von  Mark.  i.  14  f.  eine  Vorlage  wie 
Luk.  xvi.  16  im  Gedächtnis  gehabt  (obgleich  Matthäus  in  der  weiteren  Folge 
dann  auch  noch  xvi.  21  ;  xxvi.  16  diff  Markus  àrrô  töte  wiederholt). 

(2)  Gesetz  und  Propheten  stehen  in  den  Synoptikern  nebeneinander 
außer  Luk.  xvi.  16  =  Matt.  xi.  13  (vgl.  ähnlich  aber  auch  Luk.  xvi.  29,  31; 
xxiv.  27,  44)  nur  noch  Matt.  v.  17;  vii.  12  diff  Lukas,  Matt.  xxii.  40  diff 
Markus/Lukas.*  Wenn  man  sieht,  daß  Matt.  vii.  12  (abschließend)  im  Zusam¬ 
menhang  mit  V.  17  (einleitend)  gelesen  werden  will  und  daß  in  xxii.  40  noch 

^  Durch  obenstehende  Reminiszenzen  wird  nicht  nur  hie  und  da  das  matthäische  Redaktions- 
verlahren  erhellt  und  in  vielen  Fällen  der  Wortlaut  unseres  kanonischen  Markus  als  die  Vorlage  des 
Matthäus  mehr  oder  weniger  wahrscheinlich  gemacht,  cs  werden  auch  von  Matthäus  nicht  bezeugte 
Verse  (Mark.  i.  43, 45;  iii.  3,  20;  v.  3^-6,  18  ff.;  vi.  13,  30;  vii.  2  ff.;  ix.  33, 37b,  4g;  xi.  18  ff.;  xii.  28, 
32  ff.;  xiv.  61  ;  xvi.  3  f.)  und  Perikopen  (Mark.  i.  23-8;  iv.  26-g)  als  Bestandteile  dieser  Vorlage 
erwiesen,  so  daß  abermals  (vgl.  oben  Anm.  2,  S.  196)  Argumente  der  Urmarkus-Hypothese  wegge¬ 
nommen  werden. 

*  Lukas  schreibt  énr6  tôts  sonst  in  Evangelium  und  Apostelgeschichte  nicht. 

*  Obgleich  die  Zusammenstellung  auch  sonst  im  N.T.  begegnet  (wenn  auch  nur  Apg.  xiii.  15; 
Röm.  iii.  21  ;  vgl.  aber  auch  Apg.  xxiv.  14;  xxviii.  23;  Joh.  i.  45),  scheint  sie  Matthäus  doch  keines¬ 
wegs  besonders  geläufig  oder  gar  sakrosankt  gewesen  zu  sein,  wie  die  Umstellung  Matt.  xi.  13,  die 
Trennung  in  xxii.  40  imd  die  Abänderung  (f))  v.  17  zeiget. 
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einmal  vii.  12  nachwirkt,  wird  für  Matt.  v.  17  die  Abhängigkeit  von  der  dann 
verbleibenden  einzigen  Parallele  Luk.  xvi.  16  mehr  als  wahrscheinlich,  zumal 
dieser  Einleitungsspruch  auch  sonst  matthäische  Spracheinwirkungen  zeigt 
(vgl.  mit  X.  34  difFLuk.  xii.  51).  Hier  ist  Matthäus  eine  Reminiszenz  an  das 
an  seiner  Stelle  gelesene  Logion  Luk.  xvi.  16  in  die  Feder  geflossen,  obgleich 
er  selbst  dieses  Herrenwort  nach  Matt.  xi.  13,  12  umgestellt  hat.  Das  wird 
noch  wahrscheinlicher,  wenn  im  näheren  Kontext  (Matt.  v.  20)  noch  eine 
vermutliche  Reminiszenz  an  Luk.  xvi.  16,  ferner  eine  solche  an  Luk.  xvi.  15 
(vgl.  unten  unter  n,  3)  beachtet  wird,  zudem  noch  die  ebendort  erwähnte 
Abhängigkeit  von  Matt.  v.  18,  19,  32  von  Luk.  xvi.  17,  18.  Wenn  nun  aber 
Matt.  V.  17  in  Verbindung  mit  v.  18  =  Luk.  xvi.  17  eine  Reminiszenz  an 
Luk.  xvi.  16  erhalten  hat,  dann  ist  damit  wahrscheinlich  gemacht,  daß 
Matthäus  Luk.  xvi.  16  (=  Matt.  xi.  13,  12)  in  dem  von  Lukas  bezeugten 
Zusammenhang  gelesen  hat. 

(3)  Während  Luk.  xvi.  15  von  den  (Dapiaodoi. .  .SiKaioövres  äouroOs 
sprach,  redet  Matt.  v.  20  (vgl.  auch  vi.  i)  von  der  SiKaiocrOvT). .  .tcov 
(DapiCToicov.  Diese  Anklänge  in  Luk.  xvi.  15  und  Matt.  v.  20  jeweils  im  un¬ 
mittelbaren  Kontext  von  Luk.  xvi.  17  =  Matt.  v.  18  können  nicht  zufällig 
sein,  obwohl  keine  Synopse  die  hier  sichtbare  Abhängigkeit  beachtet  hat. 
Daß  in  eIcteXôsïv  eis  PaoiXelotv  Matt.  v.  20  obendrein  vielleicht  Luk.  xvi.  16 
els  cxCrrf]v  (ßaCTiXelotv)  ßidjerai  —  anklingt,  mag  wenigstens  erwähnt  werden. 
Der  Nachweis,  daß  Matthäus  v.  19  in  seiner  Vorlage  im  Kontext  von  Luk. 
xvi.  15  (16)  hinter  Luk.  xvi.  17  (=  Matt.  v.  18)  und  vor  xvi.  18  (=  Matt. 
V.  32)  vorgefunden  hat,^  und  der  obenstehende  (unter  11,  2),  daß  auch  Matt. 
V.  17  eine  Reminiszenz  an  Luk.  xvi.  16  bewahrt  hat,  stützen  unsere 
Annahmen. 

(4)  Daß  Matthäus  die  6.  Antithese  v.  43  selbst  gebildet  hat,  legt  schon  der 
in  keiner  anderen  Antithese  begegnende  Wechsel  der  Personen  nahe.  Dabei 
bedeutet  v.  43  pioeïv  eine  deutliche  Reminiszenz  an  eine  Vorlage  wie  Luk.  vi. 
27  i,  die  von  Matthäus  in  Matt.  v.  44  also  abgeändert  ist.  Matthäus  ersetzt 
UiCTEiv  hier  dann  —  wie  auch  v.  11  (10,  12)  difFLuk.  vi.  22  (ursprünglicher 
Stichwortzusammenhang  vi.  22,  27  über  vi.  24ff'.  hinweg!) — durch 

SlCùKElV.* 

(5)  Auffällig  steht  das  aktive  <inréxcû  synoptisch  außer  Mark.  xiv.  41^  nur 
in  dem  dreistrophigen  Lehrgedicht  Matt.  vi.  2,  5,  16  und  Luk.  vi.  24,*  bei 
Matthäus  mit  der  matthäischen  Vorzugsvokabel  picrôôç,®  bei  Lukas  mit 
■rrap<5cKXT|CTis.  Diese  Formel  des  Geschäftslebens  begegnet  in  LXX  nicht, 

*  Vgl.  H.  Schürmann,  ‘Wo  fand  Matthäus  das  Logion  Mt  5,  19?’:  B.Z-  iv  (i960),  Heft  a. 

'  Hier  wird  ein  vormaliger  Stichwortzusammenhang  Luk.  vi.  22,  27  sichtbar,  der  vi.  24  ff.  als 
sekundär  verdächtigt.  Lukas  kann  aber  vi.  24  ff.  in  der  .Spruchquellc  schon  vorgefunden  haben 
(vgl.  unten  unter  ii,  5)  ;  zudem  scheint  Matt.  v.  44a  von  der  —  dann  schon  vorlukanischcn  — 
Verklammerung  Luk.  vi.  27  dXAà  üpTv  Xiyu  abhängig  zu  sein. 

’  Hier  wohl  unpersönliche  Bedeutung;  s.  W.  Bauer,  Wörterbuch  zum  N.T.  (Berlin,  *1958),  z.  W. 

*  Sonst  im  N.T.  nur  noch  Phil.  iv.  18;  Philcm.  15. 

‘  Vgl.  oben  Anm.  i,  S.  198. 
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scheint  aber  in  der  jüdischen  Vergeltungslehre  ihren  Platz  zu  haben.^  Trotz¬ 
dem  muß  es  auffallen,  daß  sie  sich  an  diesen  beiden  Stellen  im  Matthäus  in  so 
auffallender  ‘Nähe’  findet.  Ob  Matthäus  doch  Luk.  vi.  24-6  in  seiner 
Vorlage  kurz  vorher  gelesen  haben  sollte?  Er  könnte  entweder  durch  Luk.  vi. 
24  veranlaßt  worden  sein,  Matt.  vi.  2, 5,  16  die  vorliegende  sprachliche  Form 
zu  geben,  oder  aber  wahrscheinlicher:  Das  ganze  Lehrgedicht  assoziierte 
sich  beim  Lesen  von  Luk.  vi.  24  und  wurde  so  von  Matthäus  in  die  Bergpre- 
digt>Komf>osition  eingefügt. 

(6)  Daß  Matthäus  in  der  Redequelle  auch  die  Einleitung  zum  Vaterunser 
Luk.  xi.  2  a  (ötov  irpoœOxqoüc)  gelesen  hat,  kann  noch  nicht  sicher  aus  der 
Aufforderung  Matt.  vi.  9  a  (oCnrcos  oOv  irpooEuxECTÜe  Opels)  geschlossen  werden, 
da  diese  ihre  vorliegende  Gestalt  gewiß  im  Gegensatz  zu  Matt.  vi.  7  erhalten 
hat.  Zumindest  vermutet  werden  darf  aber,*  daß  oTotv  irpooeOxTiaüe  Matt.  vi. 
5  eine  Reminiszenz  an  eine  Vorlage  wie  Luk.  xi.  2  a  ist,  denn  ursprünglich  hat 
hier  —  wie  Matt.  vi.  2  ôtocv  iroi^s  —  der  Singulaur  gestanden,  vgl.  V.  6  ôtov 
TrpooeOxi] . . . ôtov  trpoaeOxriuOe  begegnet'  dann  auch  außer  an  diesen 
beiden  Stellen  im  N.T.  sonst  nie  wieder. 

(7)  Die  Akoluthie  Luk.  xi.  1-4  (=  Matt.  vi.  9-13),  9-13  wahrt  (in 

Abstand)  auch  noch  Matthäus  (vgl.  Matt.  vii.  7-1 1)  ;  es  wird  die  Abfolge  der 
Spruchsammlung  hier  von  beiden  Evangelisten  noch  bezeugt  sein.  Matthäus 
läßt  jedoch  die  Parabel  Luk.  xi.  5-8  fort  —  wie  er  ja  auch  sonst  diese  Redeform 
nicht  in  die  Komposition  seiner  Bergpredigt  aufnimmt.  Ob  Matthäus  sie  in 
der  Spruchsammlung  an  dieser  Stelle  überhaupt  gelesen  hat?  Die  Einleitungs¬ 
wendung  Kal  eIttev  irpôç  Luk.  xi.  5-8  ist  jedenfalls  unlukanisch,  was  gegen 
Einfügung  durch  Lukas  spricht.*  Weiter  muß  gar  sehr  auffallen,  daß  Luk.  xi. 
8  öacov  in  der  matthäischen  Überleitung  Matt.  vi.  8  in  der  Form  üv 

Xpcfon;  im  unmittelbaren  Kontext  von  Luk.  xi.  1-4  =  Matt.  vi.  9-13 
anklingt.*  Matt,  fügt  die  ihm  offenbar  geläufige  Wendung  auch  noch  von 
sich  aus  iii.  14;  xiv.  16  ein,  so  daß  sie  sich  vi.  8  assoziiert  haben  wird,  als  er  die 
verwandte  Luk.  xi.  8  gelesen  hatte. 

(8)  Außer  Luk.  xi.  8  scheint  sich  aber  in  Matt.  vi.  8  auch  noch  Luk.  xii.  30 
(=  Matt.  vi.  32)  formbestimmend  zu  assoziieren.  Nicht  zufällig  fo^ 
oISev  yàp  Ô  irarqp  Opcov  {&v  xpefotv  2x^)  Begründung  nach  einer  Warnung 
vor  heidnischem  Verhalten  wie  Luk.  xii.  30  =  Matt.  vi.  32.®  Da  fallt  nun  auf, 
daß  Matt.  vi.  8  —  anders  als  vi.  32  —  ô  oOpàvios  fortläßt,  was  den  Text  von 
Luk.  xii.  30  diff  Matthäus  sichern  hilft. 

*  Vgl.  die  Belege  bei  H.  L.  Strack/P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  N.T.  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch  I 
(München,  *1956),  S.  390  f.,  und  A.  Schlatter,  Der  Evangelist  Matthäus  (Stuttgart,  *1943),  S.  202. 

*  Mehr  als  eine  Vermutung  ergibt  sich  hier  nicht,  weil  der  Plural  auch  durch  Matt.  vi.  7  f. 
veranlaßt  sein  kann. 

*  Der  Plural  wird  dann  auch  noch  Matt.  vi.  i6  (nicht  aber  mehr  vi.  17  f.!)  durchgehalten. 

*  In  Apostelgeschichte  fehlt  sie;  im  Ev.  Lukas  begegnet  sie  nur  ix.  3  (par  Markus  koI  Trotpi^yyïiXw 
oirroH)  und  ii.  49;  iv.  23  (vgl.  xiv.  5)  .S. 

*  XP43<<>  sonst  synoptisch  nur  noch  Matt.  vi.  32  =  Luk.  xii.  30;  t.  auch  unten  unter  u,  8! 

*  Dabei  scheint  die  Wortstellung  von  Matt.  vi.  8  die  von  vi.  32  (diff  Lukas)  zu  beeinflussen. 
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(9)  Matt.  vi.  27  =  Luk.  xii.  25  steht  formal  als  Fremdkörper  —  die 
Pai^elität  störend  —  in  dem  Lehrgedicht  Matt.  vi.  25-33  =  Luk.  xii.  22- 
p.  Wahrscheinlich  will  der  Spruch  das  Schicksal  des  Reichen  Luk.  xii.  15- 
21  in  Erinnerung  bringen  und  die  Einheit  mit  Luk.  xii.  13-21  verkoppeln. 
Dann  hätte  aber  die  Erzählung  vom  törichten  Reichen  schon  in  der  Spruch- 
lammlung  gestanden!  Eine  weitere  Spur  der  ehemaligen  Verbindung  von 
Luke  xii.  22-31  =  Matt.  vi.  25-33  ^uk.  xii.  13-2 1  würde  vorliegen,  wenn 
das  relativ  gut  bezeugte  ttItite  Matt.  vi.  25  (B  0  W  Orig  9  bo  ^),  das  auf 
Luk.  xii.  19  zurückverweist,  ursprünglich  wäre,^  zumal  auch  das  6ià  toüto 
Luk.  xii.  22  (das  auch  Matt.  vi.  25  bewahrt  ist)  die  Einheit  passend  mit  Luk. 
xii.  13-21  verbindet.  —  Nun  setzt  sich  aber  Luk.  xii.  13-21,  22-31  (  =  Matt, 
vi.  25-33)  in  Luk.  xii.  32,  33  f.  (  =  Matt.  vi.  19  ff.)  fort.  Offensichtlich  hat 
Matthäus  Matt.  vi.  19  ff.  (  =  Luk.  xii.  33  f.)  in  Zusammenhang  mit  Luk.  xii. 
(13-21),  22-32  (  =  Matt.  vi.  25-33)  vorgefunden  (s.  auch  unten  unter  n,  10). 
Nun  scheint  aber  eine  Reminiszenz  unsere  Vermutungen  stützen  zu  wollen: 
öt^aotv/pljco  (sonst  im  N.T.  noch  5  x)  begegnet  in  den  Evangelien  nur  Luk.  xii. 
21*  und  Matt.  vi.  19,  20,  was  —  bei  der  schon  vermerkten  redaktionellen 
‘Nähe’  beider  Einheiten  —  nicht  zufällig  sein  kann.  Es  bieten  sich  zwei 
Erklärungsmöglichkeiten  an:  In  einer  frühen  Komposition  Luk.  xii.  13-34 
könnte  V.  21  eine  sekundäre  Abschlußbildung  auf  Grund  einer  ursprüng¬ 
lichen  Form  von  Luk.  xii.  33  f.  —  die  Matt.  vi.  19  ähnlicher  gewesen  wäre  — 
sein;  in  diesem  Fall  wäre  dann  ÖTia(xv;p{3co  als  ursprünglicher  Bestandteil  des 
Logions  Luk.  xii.  33  f.  (=  Matt.  vi.  19  ff.)  gesichert.  Wahrscheinlicher  ist 
jedoch  wohl  eine  andere  Erklärung:  Obgleich  Matthäus  Luk.  xii.  13-21  nicht 
übernahm,  könnte  er  durch  Luk.  xii.  21  veranlaßt  worden  sein,  eine  Fassung 
wie  Luk.  xii.  33  f.  in  die  Form  Matt.  vi.  19  ff.  zu  bringen  und  den  Spruch  vom 
Ende  des  Lehrgedichtes  Luk.  xii.  22-3 1  =  Matt.  vi.  25-33  vorzuziehen  und 
—  in  Verbindung  mit  vi.  22  f.  (  =  Luk.  xi.  34  ff.),  24  (  =  Luk.  xvi.  13)  —  der 
Einheit  voranzustellen.  Matt.  vi.  19  f.  könnte  also  gut  eine  Reminiszenz  an 
die  vorlukanische  Fassung  von  Luk.  xii.  21  enthalten,  so  daß  Luk.  xii.  13-21 
auch  von  hier  aus  als  vormaliger  Bestandteil  der  Spruchsammlung  aus¬ 
gewiesen,  Luk.  xii.  33  f.  zudem  (in  gewisser  Hinsicht)  als  ursprünglicher  denn 
Matt.  vi.  19  ff.  erkannt  wäre. 

(10)  ÖiopOoCTco  steht  außer  Luk.  xii.  39  =  Matt.  xxiv.  43  im  N.T.  nur 

*  Vg!.  B.  Weiss,  Dü  Quellen  des  Lukas-Evangeliums  (Stuttgart/Berlin,  1907),  S.  82.  —  Luk.  xii.  13-21 
steht  in  einer  langen  Abfolge  von  Q,-Gut  und  kann  selbst  Bestandteil  der  Spruchsammlung  gewesen 
sein  (gegen  E.  Hirsch,  Frühgeschichte  des  Evangeliums  II  (Tübingen,  1941),  S.  1 14,  und  die  meisten).  A. 
Schlatter,  Das  Evangelium  des  Lukas  (Stuttgart,  1931),  S.  531,  beobachtet,  daß  Lukas  von  sich  aus  Siä 
soOto  weder  in  Lukas  noch  in  Apostelg^eschichte  geschrieben  hat.  —  Matthäus  hat  die  Einheit  wohl 
fortgclassen,  weil  Apwphthegmata  und  Erzählungen  formal  nicht  in  seine  Bergpredigt-Komposition 
paßten.  Vielleicht  entsprach  Jesu  Ablehnung  des  Schiedsrichteramtes  auch  nicht  mehr  der  späteren 
Gemeindepraxis  (vgl.  I  Kor.  vi.  1-9). 

*  Der  textlich  unsichere  V.  2 1  (om  D  a  b)  könnte  als  sekundäre  Bildung  auf  Grund  von  Matt.  vi. 
19 ff.  (=  Luk.  xii.  33  f.)  verdächtigt  werden;  dagegen  spricht  freilich  schon  eine  stilistische  Beob¬ 
achtung:  trXowrto)  steht  in  den  Ew.  nur  noch  Luk.  i.  53  (sonst  im  N.T.  lox),  dürfte  also  von  Lukas 
selbst  stammen. 
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noch  Matt.  vi.  19,  20  difFLuk.  xii.  33.  Wenn  wir  die  lukanische  Akoluthie  xii. 
32-40  (oder  gar  13-46)  als  ursprüngliche  Abfolge  der  Spruchsammlung  postu¬ 
lieren,  wofür  manche  Gründe  sprechen  (s.  oben  unter  ii,  9),  dann  ist  diese 
‘Nähe’  der  beiden  einzigen  Stellen  doch  recht  auffällig.  Es  bieten  sich  zwei 
Erklärungen  an:  Entweder  hat  in  der  Vorlage  auch  Luk.  xii.  33  das  Verbum 
geführt,  so  daß  ein  vormaliger  Stichwortzusammenhang  von  xii.  32,  33  f.  mit 
xii.  (35-38)  39  f.  sichtbar  würde;'  oder  aber  Matthäus  hat  eine  Vorlage  wie 
Luk.  xii.  32-40  und  darin  auch  V.  39  schon  gelesen,  als  er  Luk.  xii.  33  f.  = 
Matt.  vi.  19-21  umstellte  und  umformte.  Bei  dieser  Umformung  hätte  sich 
dann  das  Verbum  SiopOaoEiv  assoziiert.  Mag  nun  Luk.  xii.  33  so  oder  so 
gelautet  haben  in  der  Vorlage  :  Die  Annahme,  daß  Lukas  die  ursprüngliche 
Abfolge  der  Spruchsammlung  hier  bewahrt  hat,  empfangt  in  jedem  Fall 
durch  unsere  Beobachtungen  eine  starke  Stütze. 

(11)  Matthäus  gibt  das  auch  Luk.  vi.  43-40  bezeugte  Logion  der 
Spruchsammlung  Matt.  vii.  18  wieder,  wobei  er  V.  40  benutzt  hat,  um  der 
Einheit  Matt.  vii.  16-20  —  in  V.  16  a  und  V.  20  —  einen  Rahmen  zu  geben. 
Daß  Matthäus  eine  Vorlage  wie  Luk.  vi.  43-40  (in  dieser  Reihenfolge!) 
gelesen  hat,*  ist  Matt.  xii.  33  c,  b  noch  deutlich,  wo  Matthäus  das  Logion  in 
seiner  Abfolge  treuer  bewahrt  hat.  Daß  zudem  auch  die  Vorlage  von  Matt, 
vii.  18  statt  èvEToœïv  wie  Luk.  vi.  43  ttouîv  gelesen  hat,  beweist  die  Remi¬ 
niszenz  in  der  parallelisierenden  Übergangsbildung  Matt.  vii.  1 7  ;  bestätigend 
wirkt  das  Auftreten  der  Vokabel  Matt.  xii.  33  (in  anderer  Verwendung). 

(12)  Luk.  vi.  45  übergeht  Matthäus  (vii.  16-21).  Daß  er  aber  auch  dieses 
Logion  in  der  Spruchsammlung  in  dem  von  Lukas  bezeugten  Zusammenhang 
gelesen  hat,  beweist  nicht  nur  die  matthäische  Wiedergabe  Matt.  xii.  33-5, 
sondern  auch  das  Fortleben  der  Adjektive  àya06s-iTovrip6ç  in  der  mat- 
thäischen  Übergangsbildung  vii.  17  (die  dann  auch  in  die  matthäische 
Bildung  Matt.  xii.  34  eindrangen!).  Wenn  sie  dann  gar  auch  noch  vii.  i8a 
Raum  gewinnen,  dann  hat  auch  hier  eine  Reminiszenz  an  eine  Vorlage  wie 
Luk.  vi.  45  die  ursprüngliche  Gestalt  des  Logions  Luk.  vi.  43  (vgl.  Matt.  vii. 
18  xii.  33)  beirrt. 

(13)  Daß  Matthäus  einen  Text  wie  Luk.  vii.  1-5  gelesen  hat,  könnte 
die  Vokabel  olxla  Matt.  viii.  6  =  Luk.  vii.  6  verraten,  die  er  von  sich  aus 
anscheinend  nicht  besonders  gern  setzt.® 

(14)  Luk.  ix.  606  ist  von  Matt,  fortgelassen,  weil  im  Zusammenhang  mit 
dem  ‘  Übersetzen’  Matt.  viii.  18  und  zudem  vor  Matt.  x.  7  (wie  auch  Mark.  v. 
19)  unpassend.  Vielleicht  übernahm  er  auch  Luk.  ix.  61  f.  nicht,  weil  es  auch 

^  Obgleich  das  <Yyi3fi  ausgezeichnet  zu  dem  Otiaoupös  iv  toIs  o0p<xvols  paßt,  zu  dem  kein  Dieb 
Zugang  hat,  üt  doch  als  lukanisches  Vorzugswort  (vgl.  nur  Luk.  xviii.  40;  xix.  37;  xxi.  8, 38; 

xxii.  47  diff  Markus  und  xii.  33;  xv.  i  difT  Matthäus)  verdächtig. 

*  Anders  R.  Bultmann,  Dü  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition  (Göttingen,  ’1957),  S.  78. 

*  Matthäus  setzt  die  Vokabel  außer  par  Markus  oder  par  Lukas  nur  Matt.  x.  14  in  Abhängigkeit 
von  V.  12  f.  (=  Luk.  X.  5);  xvii.  25  in  Abhängigkeit  von  Mark.  ix.  23;  außerdem  ii.  1 1  S  und  v.  15 
diff  Lukas.  Immerhin  ersetzt  er  aber  auch  ix.  23  (und  weiterwirkend  ix.  28),  ferner  xiii.  i,  36  (vgl. 
diff  Mark.  iii.  20)  ;  xxiv.  43  (diff  Lukas)  ein  oIko;  des  Markus  durch  olicla. 
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da — wie  V.  60  b  —  um  die  Brauchbarkeit  für  die  Basileia- Verkündigung 
ging.  Jedenfalls  dürfte  Matthäus  Luk.  ix.  61  f.  in  dem  von  Lukas  erhaltenen 
Zusammenhang  gelesen  haben.  Denn  diff  Luk.  ix.  59  (=  elirev  6è  irpôs 
hïpov)  stimmt  Matt.  viii.  21  (iTspos  5è.  .  .elirev)  mit  Luk.  ix.  61  überein. 
Daß  hier  Luk.  ix.  59  nicht  zufällig  übereinstimmend  mit  Luk.  ix.  61  abgeän¬ 
dert  wurde,  beweisen  weitere  matthäische  Reminiszenzen  an  ix.  61  f.:  Die 
Anrede  xOpie  Matt.  viii.  21  begegnet  nicht  Luk.  ix.  59,  wohl  aber  ix.  61.  So 
wird  dann  auch  die  mit  ix.  61  f.  in  etwa  übereinstimmende  Voranstellung  der 
‘Urlaubsbitte’  vor  den  Nachfolgebefehl  (diff  Luk.  ix.  59  f.)  den  Einfluß  von 
ix.  61  f.  verraten. 

(15)  Matt.  X.  6  scheint  eine  Einfügung  auf  Grund  eines  Theologumenons 
zu  sein,  das  auch  Matt.  xv.  24  sichtbar  wird:  Unmittelbar  ausgelöst  ist  es 
wohl  durch  das  Logion  Luk.  x.  3  (das  Matt.  x.  16  —  um  Y.  16  b  erweitert  — 
als  Übergang  für  seine  Komposition  x.  17-25  umstellt).  Die  lukanische 
Einordnung  von  Luk.  x.  3  wird  also  durch  die  assoziierte  Einfügung  von 
Matt.  X.  5  b-6  wahrscheinlich  gemacht.  Daß  Matthäus  hier  die  dpves  durch 
•trpößerra  ausgewechselt  hat,  verrät  er  wohl  ix.  36,  wo  er  Mark.  vi.  34  vorweg- 
ninunt.  (Schließlich  scheint  auch  Matt.  x.  5  6  e(s  65öv  èdvcov  nicht  unabhängig 
zu  sein  von  Matt.  iv.  15  =  Jes.  ix.  i  :  ô5ôv  ÖaXdaoTis. . .  faAiAala  twv  èôveov.) 

(16)  Offensichtlich  kombiniert  Matthäus  Matt.  x.  11-13  seine  Markus- 
Vorlage  Mark.  vi.  10  (  =  Luk.  ix.  4)  mit  der  Überlieferung  der  Spruchsamm¬ 
lungen  Matt.  X.  II,  12  =  Luk.  X.  5.  Dabei  wirkt  Matt.  x.  13  nicht  nur  das 
&Ç10Ç  aus  Matt.  x.  lo^  =  Luk.  x.  y b  nach:  Aus  Luk.  x.  46  gerät  auch 
àoiràjopai  (sonst  bei  Matthäus  nur  noch  v.  47  diff  Lukas)  in  die  Wiedergabe 
von  Matt.  x.  12,  wodurch  jener  von  Matthäus  nicht  bezeugte  Halbvers  als 
ursprünglicher  Bestandteil  der  Spruchsammlung  wahrscheinlich  wird. 

(17)  Die  Figur  ötcxv  6è  SicoKcoaiv  OpSç  êv  Tf}.  .  .oCr  pf]  TsXéaT^TE  Matt.  x.  23 
hat  ihre  Parallele  in  ôtocv  6è  elCTçépcocriv  Opas  Tàs. .  .pf)  pepipvi^iariTe  Luk. 
xii.  II.*  Eine  verwandte  sprachliche  Figur  ôtov  5é  mit  3.  Person  Plural  für 
unbestimmtes  ‘man’  begegnet  sonst  synoptisch  nirgends.*  Ob  Matt.  x.  23 
ursprünglich  auch  in  der  Spruchsammlung  hinter  Luk.  xii.  1 1  f.  gestanden 
hat?®  Matt.  x.  19  f.  wirkt  auf  die  matthäische  Markus-Wiedergabe  deutlich 
auch  Luk.  xii.  1 1  f.  ein,  so  daß  Matt.  x.  23  im  Zusammenhang  mit  Luk.  xii. 
1 1  f.  übernommen  haben  kann.  Das  läßt  sich  auch  noch  mit  weiteren 
Beobachtungen  wahrscheinlich  machen.*  Die  Spruchkette  Luk.  xii.  {ib,2  f., 
4-7)  8  f.,  (10)  1 1  f.  scheint  auch  Mark.  viii.  38-ix.  i  und  ferner  Mark.  xiii.  9, 
II,  IO  nachzuklingen. 

*  V.  33  wird  nicht  V.  1 9  (  =  Mark.  xiii.  g,  1 1  )  nachgebildct  sein,  weil  die  Sprachfigur  mit  Luk.  xii. 
n  viel  weitgehender  übereinstimmt. 

'  Ohne  St  jedoch  noch  Mark.  xii.  33,  35;  xiii.  ii. 

*  Matthäus  vermeidet  ein  örov  des  Markus  oder  Lukas  sehr  häufig  und  setzt  cs  nachweislich  von 
tich  aus  nur  xv.  3;  xxi.  40  diff  Markus,  vgl.  xix.  38  (aber  nach  xxv.  31)  diff  Lukas,  sonst  nur  noch 

5>  6,  16  S  und  par  Markus  bzw.  Lukas. 

*  Vgl.  dazu  H.  SchUrmann,  ‘Zur  Traditions-  und  Redaktionsgeschichte  von  Mt  10,  33’,  ni 
(»959).  83-8. 
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(18)  dpKETÖv  begegnet  außer  Matt.  x.  25  bei  den  Synoptikern  nur  noch  in 
der  matthäischen  Anfügung  Matt.  vi.  34.  Ein  Erklärungsgrund:  Matthäus 
hat  X.  25  (  =  Luk.  vi.  40)  in  der  Vorlage  an  der  Stelle  gelesen,  wo  Lukas  den 
Spruch  belassen  hat,  nämlich  zwischen  Matt.  vii.  i  f.  (  =  Luk.  vi.  37  f.)  und 
vii.  3  ff.  (  =  Luk.  vi.  41  f.).  Ist  Matthäus  x.  25  diff  Luk.  vi.  40  zur  Wahl  der 
Vokabel  veranlaßt  worden,  als  er  umstellte,  weil  er  gerade  vorher  Matt.  vi. 
34  bei  der  Wiedergabe  der  Q-Vorlage  diesen  Spruch  eingefügt  und  dort  die 
Vokabel  gelesen  hatte?  Die  Seltenheit  der  Vokabel  in  unserer  Literatur*  läßt 
einen  Zusammenhang  in  Anbetracht  der  ‘redaktionellen  Nähe’  doch  sehr 
wahrscheinlich  sein. 

(19)  Matthäus  bildet  x.  26  die  Überleitung  pfi  oOv  9opTi6fiTE  sicherlich  nicht, 
ohne  in  seiner  Vorlage  das  viermalige  (po^TiöflTe  des  Lukas  (xii.  4  f.)  gelesen  zu 
haben  (das  er  Matt.  x.  28  2  x  fortläßt  und  2  x*  in  ço^eîo^  abändert).  Die 
Übereinstimmung  im  unmittelbaren  Kontext  wird  nicht  zufällig  sein,  da 
Matthäus  9opTidfiTE  sonst  nirgends  schreibt.® 

(20)  Ob  Matthäus  Luk.  xii.  24  diff  Matt,  x,  16  irdoco  (liäAAov  Oüêîs.  . . 
Sia^épcTE)  T«v  TTETEivwv  gelesen  hat,  wenn  er  bei  der  Wiedergabe  von  Matt. 

xii.  1 1  f.  (  =  Luk.  xiv.  5)  in  V.  12  trôcrcù  oOv  6ia<pépei  &v0pcoiTos  irpoßdrou 
anfügt?  In  beiden  Fällen  wird  mit  dieser  Formel  der  Mensch  dem  Tier 
übergeordnet,  so  daß  matthäische  Assoziation  denkbar  wäre.  Sicherheit  ist 
jedoch  nicht  zu  gewinnen,  da  diese  Frage  auch  stereotyp  gewesen  sein  kann* 
und  Matthäus  ttôoxù  pôXAov  x.  25  auch  von  sich  aus  setzt  (vgl.  auch  vi.  23  diff 
Lukas). 

(21)  Die  Ackeraussaat  Matt.  xiii.  31  entstammt  nicht  der  Q-Fassung  der 
Senfkomparabel  (  =  Luk.  xiii.  18  f.),  ist  vielmehr  matthäische  Interpretation 
des  IttI  Tfjs  yfjs  par  Mark.  iv.  31.®  Damit  ist  der  Text  in  Übereinstimmung 
gebracht  mit  der  Mischna  (Kil.  3,  2),  die  den  Senf  unter  die  Feldsämereien 
rechnet.  Vermutlich  liegt  aber  auch  eine  sprachliche  Nachwirkung  von  Matt. 

xiii.  24,  27  (38)  vor.  Der  Gartenanbau  Luk.  xiii  19  dürfte  mit  dieser  Be¬ 
obachtung  als  die  ursprüngliche  Überlieferung  gesichert  sein. 

(22)  Luk.  vi.  37  f.,  39,  40,  41  f.  wird  schon  eine  vorlukanische  Einheit  sein, 

*  Sonst  im  N.T.  nur  noch  I  Petr.  iv.  3,  in  LXX  nie  (vgl.  jedoch  Aq.  zu  Deut.  xxv.  2)  ;  zur  urchriit- 
lichen  Literatur  vgl.  Bauer,  z.  W. 

*  Freilich  haben  B  D  0  pm  auch  V.  28a  foßTiOttn,  5t  U  6  pm  auch  V.  286,  was  aber  synoptische 
Angleicfaung  sein  dürfte. 

*  foßetoSe  dagegen  sonst  nur  noch  außer  X.  31  par  Lukas  auch  xvii.  7;  xxviii.  5  diff  Markus;  xxviii. 
10  in  einem  Sondervers. 

*  Matthäus  scheint  den  Satz  in  eine  stereotype  Frageform  zu  bringen,  vgl.  Mech.  zu  2.  Mose  xv. 
25  bei  Schlatter  (Anm.  i,  S.  202)  z.  St. 

*  Mark.  iv.  31  haben  wir  wohl  ein  Beispiel  iiir  eine  Markus- Reminiszenz  :  Das  von  Lukas  nicht 
bezeugte  firt  -Hls  ytK  Mark.  iv.  3 1  (2  x)  wird  aus  Mark.  iv.  20, 26  stammen  —  eine  Beobachtung,  die 
Kf^TTov  Luk.  xiii.  i  g  als  ursprünglich  sichern  dürfte  (das  sonst  im  Ev.  des  Lukas  und  in  Apostelgeschkhle 
nicht  begegnet).  Übrigens  ist  auch  das  ‘Säen*  des  Senfkornes  Mark.  iv.  31  (s  Matt.  tdii.  31)  wohl 
Reminiszenz  aus  Mark.  iv.  3  ;  es  verdrängt  das  ursprünglichere  ißoXsv  der  Q,-Fassung  (Luk.  xiii.  19). 
Denn  das  farblose  ßdXXov  setzt  Lukas  im  Evangelium  —  vielleicht  von  sich  aus  (vgl.  Apg.  xvi. 
22,  24,  27)  — nur  in  der  stereotypen  Wendungp. eis  foAaaci)vxxiii.(ig,)  25;  in  Apostelgeschichte  bringt 
er  es  sonst  nur  noch  6/2  x. 
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die  Matt.  vii.  i  f.;  xv.  14;  x.  24  f.;  vii.  3  ff.  auseinandergerissen  hat.  Matt. 
XV.  14  ist  im  Zusammenhang  mit  xv.  13  und  einer  Einleitung  xv.  12  in  den 
Markus-Zusammenhang  Mark.  vii.  1-23  (=  Matt.  xv.  1-20)  eingefügt 
(wobei  die  Frage  des  Petrus  V.  15  noch  zurückgreift  auf  V.  1 1).  Die  Frage- 
form  Luk.  vi.  39,  die  gewiß  als  ursprünglich  zu  gelten  hat/  paßte  Matthäus 
nicht  in  seinen  neuen  Zusammenhang.  Er  bildete  daher  eine  neue  Einleitung  : 
içETE  oÙToOs.  Vielleicht  gibt  es  gar  ein  kleines  Anzeichen,  daß  Matthäus 
Matt.  XV.  14  einem  Zusammenhang  wie  Luk.  vi.  39-42  entnommen  hat: 
dçnt  könnte  Reminiszenz  an  Matt.  vii.  4  =  Luk.  vi.  42  sein.  Denn  das 
Vorgesetzte  âçES  setzt  Matthäus  von  sich  aus  nur  noch  iii.  1 5  in  einem  Sonder- 
vcrs  diff  Markus. 

(23)  Matthäus  appliziert  das  Gleichnis  vom  verlorenen  Schaf  xviii.  12  f. 
auf  die  ijuxpoi  von  xviii.  6,  10.^  In  diesem  Zusammenhang  konnte  Matthäus 
das  Gleichnis  von  der  verlorenen  Drachme  Luk.  xv.  8  ff.  nicht  so  passend 
cinfügen.  Ob  Matthäus  aber  nicht  doch  Luk.  xv.  10  gelesen  hat  (Xéycû 
ùplv,  èvcûTnov  Tcov  àyyéXcov  toö  6eoö)  und  durch  die  Erwähnung  der  Engel 
veranlaßt  wurde,  den  Schutzengelspruch  Matt,  xviii.  10  (Aéycù  yàp  Oplv,  ol 
dyyeXoi. .  .t6  irpöacoTrov  toö  ironrpös)  dem  Gleichnis  vom  verlorenen  Schaf 
vorzubauen?  Dann  wäre  Luk.  xv.  8  ff.  als  vormaliger  Bestandteil  der  Spruch- 
sanunlung  erkannt. 

{24)  Tà  vnrdpxovra  schreibt  Matt.  xxiv.  47  par  Luk.  xii.  44,  sonst  nur  noch 
XXV.  14  diff  Lukas  und  xix.  2 1  diff  Markus.  An  letzterer  Stelle  (ircùXTiaôv  oou 
TO  ÛTràpxovra  Kal  66ç . . .  )  fallt  er  bei  der  Wiedergabe  von  Mark.  x.  2 1 
unwillkürlich  in  die  Diktion  von  Luk.  xii.  33  (TrcoXi^aorrE  Tà  Crrrdpxovra 
ùpûv  Kal  5ÔTE . . .  )  diff  Matt.  vi.  19,  was  um  so  näher  lag,  als  auch  an  dieser 
Stelle  als  Belohnung  dafür  der  ôriaoupôç  év  oùpovcp  (Matthäus:  oûpavoTç) 
venprochen  wurde.  Freilich  kann  auch  hier  schon  fester  Gemeinde¬ 
sprachgebrauch  vorliegen,  so  daß  es  nicht  absolut  sicher  ist,  daß  Matthäus  in 
seiner  Vorlage  wie  Luk.  xii.  33  diff  Matt.  vi.  19  gelesen  hat.  (Vgl.  aber  auch 
die  Beobachtungen  oben  unter  n,  9, 10,  die  auch  Luk.  xii.  33  vor  Matt.  vi.  19 
den  Vorzug  zu  geben  rieten.) 

(25)  Die  Sendung  mehrerer  Sklaven  Matt.  xxii.  3  (diff  Luk.  xiv.  17) 
stammt  aus  Matt.  xxi.  34  (diff  Mark.  xii.  2:  6oöXov),  von  wo  Matthäus 
«äcrrfoTEiXev  toOs  60OX0UÇ  oCrroö  übernimmt.  Ebenso  stammt  die  erneute 
Sendung  mehrerer  Sklaven  Matt.  xxii.  4  diff  Lukas  aus  Matt.  xxi.  36  (Mark, 
xii,  4:  SoöXov);  vgl.  übereinstimmend:  iràXiv  àTréoreiXev  àXXous  6oOXouç. 
Die  einmalige  Sendung  nur  eines  Sklaven  Luk.  xiv.  1 7,  21  ist  also  auch  für  die 
Vorlage  des  Matthäus  anzunehmen.  Hier  helfen  uns  also  (wohl  bewußte) 

'  Vgl.  oben  Anm.  6,  S.  198. 

'  V.  14  ist  dann  eine  Abschlußbildung,  die  von  xi.  26  *=  Luk.  x.  21  b  abhängig  sein  wird  (vgl. 
6  irsrWip. .  .oOrcos  (CtSoida  tyévrro  {p-irpooSiv  oou  mit  oOrus  oOk  Iotiv  SiXnuoi  iuirpooOtv  toO  TTOtrpös),  wobei 
die  wwpoi  an  die  v<^'irioi  von  Matt.  xi.  25  denken  ließ.  Doch  hilft  diese  Reminiszenz  nicht,  die  ohne 
dies  von  Lukas  und  Matthäus  einmütig  bezeugte  Einheit  Matt.  xi.  25  f.  =  Luk.  x.  21  ft  zu 
ächem. 
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matthäische  Reminiszenzen  an  die  eigene  matthäische  Redaktion,  die 
Vorlage  der  Spruchsammlung  zu  sichern. 

(26)  Lukas  erwähnt  im  Anschluß  an  die  Weherufe  über  die  Pharisäer  in  xii. 
1  deren  CrrrÔKpiCTiç.^  Ob  auch  Matthäus  so  schon  in  seiner  Vorlage  gelesen  hat 
und  dadurch  veranlaßt  wurde,  die  Pharisäer  durchgehend  in  diesen  Wehe¬ 
rufen  (xxiii.  13,  14  (v.l.),  15,  23,  25,  27,  29)  als  CnroKpiTai  zu  bezeichnen?* 
Sonst  gilt  diese  Bezeichnung  nämlich,  obgleich  Matthäus  sie  auch  sonst  zu 
lieben  scheint,  nicht  speziell  den  Pharisäern  als  solchen.®  Die  Vermutung 
bleibt  also  vage.  —  Auch  der  weitere  Verdacht  auf  eine  Reminiszenz  in 
Matt.  xvi.  6  läßt  sich  schwer  erhärten  :  Matt.  xvi.  5  f.  gibt  Matthäus  Mark 
viii.  14  f.  wieder.  Aber  könnte  er  nicht  Luk.  xii.  i  in  der  Spruchsammlung 
gelesen  und  von  daher  das  eingefügte  -rrpoaéxETE  Matt.  xvi.  6(11, 12)  diff  Luk. 
xii.  I  im  Ohre  haben?  Das  läßt  sich  —  so  naheliegend  die  Vermutung  ist  — 
nicht  direkt  beweisen,  weil  Lukas  irpooéxeTe  gem  einfügt  (vgl.  xx.  46;  xxi.  34 
diff  Markus  und  xvii.  3  diff  Matthäus,  außer  xx.  46  (vgl.  par  Markus!)  immer 
Trpoaéxere  éavrroTs).  Matthäus  liebt  es  ebenfalls  (x.  17  diff  Markus  und 
vi.  I  ;  vii.  15  S  (außer  vi.  i  immer  mit  drirö!). 

(27)  Matthäus  kombiniert  häufig  zwei  Überlieferungsvarianten  des 
gleichen  Logions.  Sicher  hat  er  Luk.  xii.  35-8  (besonders  V.  37)  gelesen, 
wenn  er  dafiir  die  Überlieferungsvariante  Mark.  xiii.  33-7  in  der  gekürzten 
Form  Matt.  xxiv.  42  gerade  hier  (vor  Matt.  xxiv.  43-51  par  Luk.  xii.  39-46) 
einfügt.  Einige  Reminiszenzen  machen  es  gewiß,  daß  Luk.  xii.  35-8  auch 
dem  Matthäus  in  der  Spmchsammlung  an  dieser  Stelle  Vorgelegen  hat:  Die 
9uAaKi^  Matt.  xxiv.  43  (Luk.  xii.  39  cî>pa)  stammt  aus  der  fortgelassenen 
Einheit  Luk.  xii.  35-8  (vgl.  V.  38).  Sie  korrespondiert  der  sekundären  Ein¬ 
fügung  des  èypriyôpTioEv*  und  beschränkt  die  völlige  Ungewißheit  der 
Stunde  sekundär  auf  die  nächtlichen  Stunden;  die  Einfügung  stammt 
ebenfalls  aus  Luk.  xii.  37.  Obendrein  noch  in  Matt.  xxiv.  43  ein  Nachwirken 
des  èKEîvoi  einer  Vorlage  wie  Luk.  xii.  38  finden  zu  wollen,  wäre  wohl  etwas 
gewagt.  Die  angegebenen  Beobachtungen  sichern  nicht  nur  Luk.  xii.  35-8 
als  Bestandteil  der  Spruchsammlung  in  dem  in  Lukas  bewahrten  Zusammen¬ 
hang,  sondern  beweisen  gleichzeitig  auch  die  größere  Ursprünglichkeit  von 
Luk.  xii.  39  in  den  angegebenen  Punkten.  Zudem  wird  der  vormalige 
Zusammenhang  von  Luk.  xii.  35-8  mit  xii.  39  f.  erhärtet. 

(28)  Luk.  iv.  6  hat  Matthäus  offenbar  stark  verkürzt:  Nicht  nur  daß  er 
den  V.  6 fl  mit  dem  typisch  matthäischen  Tocöra  irovra  zusammenfaßt;  der 
Vers  scheint  auch  noch  Matt,  xxviii.  18  nachzuwirken  ;  vgl.  die  Übereinstim¬ 
mungen  CTol  5coaco  (vgl.  àpol  TrapaSéSoxai,  Tfjv  âÇouCTiav.  .  .dmraCTav  mit 

^  Sonst  synoptisch  nur  Mark.  xii.  1 5  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  28. 

*  Wie  xxii.  18  diff  Mark.  xii.  15  (Orräicpiais). 

*  Vgl.  Luk.  vi.  42  par  Matt.  vii.  5;  Luk.  xii.  56;  xiii.  15;  Mark.  vii.  6  par  Matt.  xv.  7  und  Malt, 
xxii.  18  (vgl.  Mark.  xii.  15)  sachlich  begründet. 

*  Sonst  bei  Matthäus  immer  nur  par  Mark.  (xiv.  34,  37,  38)  oder  par  Lukas  (vgl.  Matt.  xxiv.  42 
lind  XXV.  13  par  Luk.  xii.  37). 
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èSôÔTi  MOI  -rrSaa  èÇouala.  Freilich  werden  beide  Stellen  von  Dan.  vii.  14 
(LXX  Kal  èSôOri  aCrrcp  èÇouala)  abhängig  sein;  aber  unverkennbar  erkennt 
doch  Matt,  xxvii.  18  Jesus  zu,  was  er  dilTLuk.  iv.  6  dem  Satan  verweigert,  so 
daß  Matthäus  die  beiden  Stellen  bewußt  antithetisch  gesehen  haben  wird,  so 
daß  er  dann  bei  der  Wiedergabe  von  Matt,  xxviii.  18  in  sprachliche  Ab¬ 
hängigkeit  von  Luk.  iv.  6  geriet.  Vgl.  auch  noch  die  Luk.  iv.  7  geforderte  und 
Matt,  xxviii.  17  geleistete  TrpooKÛvriaiç! 

Nunmehr  können  wir  das  Ergebnis  unserer  Untersuchung  zusammen¬ 
fassen: 

(1)  Mit  Hilfe  unseres  Suchinstrumentes  —  der  sprachlichen  Reminiszenz 

—  wurde  für  die  folgenden  Verse  der  Spruchsammlung  der  vormalige 
Wortlaut  —  mit  dem  jeweilig  angegebenen  Sicherheitsgrad  —  erhoben: 
Für  Matt.  iv.  i,  8  (i,  i)  ;  iv.  9  (ii,  28)  ;  v.  42  (i,  3)  ;  v.  44  (ii,  4)  ;  v.  46  (i,  4)  ; 
VI.  igf.  (11,  9,  10,  22);  vi.  32  (ii,  8);  vii.  18  (ii,  ii);  viii.  21  (ii,  14);  x.  12 f. 
(n,  16);  X.  16  (ii,  15);  X.  25  (ii,  18);  X.  26  (ii,  20);  x.  28  (ii,  19);  xii.  12 
(n,  20);  xii.  33  (ii,  ii);  xiii.  13,  14  (15),  23,  25,  27,  29  (ii,  26);  xiii.  17  (i,  8); 
xiii.  31  (II,  21)  ;  XV.  14  (ii,  22)  ;  xvi.  3  (i,  7)  ;  xxi.  16  (i,  9)  ;  xxii.  3f.  (ii,  25)  ; 
xxiii.  26  (i,  5);  xxiv.  43  (ii,  27);  ferner  für  Luk.  iv.  5  (i,  i);  iv.  6  (u,  28); 
vi.  22,  27  Ä  (ii,  4)  ;  vi.  30  (i,  3)  ;  vi.  32,  33,  34  (i,  3,  4)  ;  vi.  39  (ii,  22)  ;  vi.  40 
(n,  18)  ;  vi.  43  ff.  (ii,  i  i,  12)  ;  ix.  59  f.  (ii,  14)  ;  x.  3  (n,  15)  ;  x.  24  (i,  8)  ;  xi.  49 
difTMatt. xxiii. 34 (Anm.4,S.  i99);xii.  i  (11,26);  xii.4f.  (ii,  I9);xii.2i  (11,9); 
xii.  24  (ii,  20)  ;  xii.  30  (ii,  8)  ;  xii.  33  f.  (i,  6;  n,  9,  10,  24)  ;  xii.  39  f.  (ii,  27)  ; 

xii.  56  (i,  7);  xiii.  19  (ii,  21);  xiv.  5  (ii,  20);  xiv.  17,  21  (ii,  25);  xvi.  16 

(n,  I,  3);  xiv.  17,  21  (11,  25;  siehe  ferner  die  Angaben  unter  3. 

(2)  Das  gleiche  Hilfsmittel  ermöglichte  es  uns,  für  einige  Bestandteile  der 
Spruchsammlung  die  ursprüngliche  Einordnung  —  mit  dem  jeweilig  angege¬ 
benen  Sicherheitsgrad  —  ausfindig  zu  machen:  für  Luk.  vi.  (20 f.)  22 f. 
(=  Matt.  V.  (10)  II  f.),  24  ff.,  27  f.  (=  Matt.  v.  44)  (vgl.  n,  4,  5);  Luk.  vi. 
27  f-.  (29)  30  (  =  Matt.  V.  39  Ä  f.,  42),  32-6  (  =  Matt.  v.  44-8)  (vgl.  i,  3)  ;  Luk. 

37  (  =  Matt.  vii.  i  f.),  39  (  =  Matt.  xv.  14),  40  (  =  Matt.  x.  24  f.),  41  f. 

(=  Matt.  vii.  3  ff.)  (vgl.  n,  18,  22);  vi.  43-40  (=  Matt.  vii.  18,  16,  20; 

33  (=  t0>  3  (  =  Matt.  x.  16)  (vgl.  n,  15);  Luk.  xi.  2 fl  (vgl. 

n,  6);  Luk.  xii.  ii  f. -I-Matt.  x.  23  (ii,  17);  Luk.  xii.  (13-21)  22-32  (=  Matt, 
vi-  25-33),  33  (  =  Matt.  vi.  19  ff.),  35-8,  39  f.  (  =  Matt.  xxiv.  43  f.),  41-6 

(=  Matt.  xxiv.  45-51)  (vgl.  II,  9,  IO,  27)  ;  Luk.  xii.  54  ff.  (=  Matt.  xvi.  2  f.), 
57  ff.  (  =  Matt.  V.  25  f.)  (vgl.  I,  7)  ;  Luk.  xvi.  14  f.  (vgl.  Matt.  v.  20),  16  (vgl. 
Matt.  V.  17,  20),  17  (=  Matt.  v.  18)  (vgl.  ii,  2,  3). 

(3)  Wichtiger  ist,  daß  einige  Einheiten,  die  sich  als  lukanische  bzw. 
matthäische  Sonderverse  oder  Sonderperikopen  geben,  als  vormalige  Bestand¬ 
teile  der  Spruchsammlung  verdächtig  oder  wahrscheinlich  wurden.  Das  gilt  für 
Matt.  iv.  4Ô  (i,  2)  ;  x.  23  (ii,  17)  ;  xxi.  15  f.  (i,  9),  ferner  für  Luk.  vi.  24  ff.  (n, 
5  und  Anm.  4,  S.  201);  vi.  45  (ii,  12);  vii.  1-5  (ii,  13);  ix.  61  f.  (ii,  14); 
x.  4^  (ii,  16)  ;  xi.  2fl  (ii,  6)  ;  xi.  5-8  (ii,  7)  ;  xi.  37  f.  (i,  5)  ?;  xii.  i  (11,  26,  27)  ; 
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xii.  13-21  (n,  9);  xii.  35-8  (n,  27);  xü.  54 ff.,  57  (i,  7);  xv.  8  ff.  (n,  23); 
xvi.  (14)  15  (n,  2,  3). 

(4)  Textlich  gestützt  werden  konnte  ferner  Matt.  xvi.  2Ä-3  (i,  7). 

Wenn  wir  nun  rückblickend  unser  Ergebnis  überschauen,  werden  wir  so 
urteilen  dürfen:  Die  ausgewerteten  —  mehr  oder  weniger  wahrschcm- 
lichen  —  Reminiszenzen  können  für  sich  allein  genommen  nicht  immer 
schon  einen  sicheren  Beweis  liefern  für  die  Fassung,  die  Einordnung  oder  das 
Vorhandensein  einer  Wendung  bzw.  Perikope  in  der  Spruchsammlung;  wohl 
aber  bieten  sie  immer  einen  emstzunehmenden  Hinweis,  der  zu  weiteren 
Untersuchungen  —  auf  Grund  anderer  Kriterien  —  auffordert.  Auf  eine 
derartige  Abstützung  unserer  Beobachtungen  durch  andersartige  Kriterien 
mußten  und  konnten  wir  im  allgemeinen  verzichten,  weil  es  uns  ja  vorstehend 
weniger  um  in  jeder  Hinsicht  gewieherte  Quellennachweise  für  die  Spruch¬ 
sammlung  ging,  als  zunächst  einmal  darum,  ein  quellenkritisches  Hilfsmittel 
in  seiner  Brauchbarkeit  zu  illustrieren.  Dieses  nächste  Ziel  aber  dürften  die 
(mehr  oder  weniger  zufällig  zusammengekommenen)  Beispiele  erreicht  haben. 
So  scheint  es  geraten,  auf  das  Phänomen  der  ‘sprachlichen  Reminiszenzen’ 
bei  quellenkritischen  Untersuchungen  künftig  stärker  zu  achten. 


ji(m  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  311-234. 


E.  EARLE  ELLIS 

II  CORINTHIANS  V.  1-10  IN 
PAULINE  ESCHATOLOGY 

Since  the  days  of  Pfleiderer^  II  Cor.  v.  i-io  has  been  commonly  regarded 
as  showing  a  hellenization  of  Paul’s  eschatology,  or  in  today’s  language,  a 
transition  from  a  futurist  to  a  realized  (or  inaugurated)  eschatology.®  Paul’s 
earliest  view  (I  Thess.  iv.  13  ff.)  followed  the  ancient  Jewish  idea  of  physical 
resurrection  at  the  last  day;  in  I  Cor.  xv  this  is  qualified  by  distinguishing 
between  the  owpoc  the  owpa  -irveuiiariKÖv;  II  Cor.  v  completes 

the  process,  viewing  the  transition  in  Greek  fashion  as  occurring  at  death 
rather  than  at  the  parousia.  Although  W.  D.  Davies  locates  ‘  the  two  diverse 
strains  in  Paul’s  conception  of  resurrection’  in  (a  hellenized)  Judaism,  the  end 
result  is  the  same:  in  contrast  to  I  Cor.  xv  ‘resurrection’  in  II  Cor.  v  takes 
place  at  death.®  Some  writers,  following  Pfleiderer,  have  contended  that 
Paul,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  held  both  Jewish  and  Greek  concepts 
‘without  any  thought  of  their  essential  inconsistency  ’.*  Even  scholars  normally 
opposed  to  a  Greek  dualism  in  Pauline  anthropology  tend  toward  it  when  in¬ 
terpreting  II  Cor.  V.  8.  Thus,  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  is  content  to  equate  ‘absent 
from  the  body’  with  the  ‘naked*  interim  state.®  Also  Cullmann,  who  has 
emphasized  the  temporal  character  of  redemption  focused  upon  the  parousia, 
refers  this  verse  to  Paul’s  confidence  concerning  the  intermediate  state.® 

*  Gf.  A.  Schweitzer,  Pasd  and  His  Interpreters  (London,  1912),  pp.  69-76. 

'  Cf.  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (London,  1913),  pp.  437  fL;  A.  Plummer,  Second 
Corinthians,  Edinburgh,  1915,  p.  153;  H.  Windisch,  Der  Z’S’eile  Korintherbrief  (Göttingen,  1934), 
p.  157;  H.  W.  Robinson,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man  (Edinbuurgh,  1926),  p.  130;  H.  L.  Goudge, 

Second  Corinthians  (London,  1927),  pp.  45  ff.;  W.  L.  I^ox,  St  Paul  and  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles 
(Cambridge,  1939),  pp.  128  if.;  J.  Lowe,  ‘An  Examination  of  Attempts  to  Detect  Developments  in 
Paul’s  Theology’,  J.  Theol.  Stud,  xui  (1941),  pp.  129  ff.;  H.  A.  Guy,  The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of 
the  ‘Last  Things'  (London,  1948),  p.  117;  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  ‘St  Paul’s  View  of  the  Future  Life’, 

Paulus  Hellas-Oikumene  (Athens,  1951),  p.  96;  R.  Bultmann,  New  Testament  Theology  (1952),  n,  201; 

J.  Dupont,  ZYN  XPIZTcbl,  L'Union  avec  le  Christ  stnvant  Saint  Paul  (Paris,  1952),  C.  H.  Dodd,  New 
Test.  Stud.  (Manchester,  1953),  pp.  109  ff.;  R.  F.  Hettlinger,  ‘2  Corinthians  5.  i-io’,  Scottish 
J.  Theol.  x  (1957),  174  ff.;  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Jesus  and  His  Coming  (London,  1957),  pp.  loi,  160  f. 

’  W.  D.  Davies,  St  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism  (London,  1955),  p.  319;  cf.  Charles,  op.  dt.  p.  453. 

Hettlinger  {pp.  dt.  p.  192)  takes  the  unusual  view  that  II  Cor.  v  represented  only  a  temporary 
aberration  caused  by  recent  afflictions  (II  Cor.  i.  8-9)  ;  in  Philippians  (iv.  6)  Paul  returns  to  his 
parousia  hope. 

*  O.  Pfleiderer,  Paulinism  (London,  1891),  i,  264;  cf.  Lowe,  op.  cit.  p.  142:  ‘[Paul]  left  the  whole 

wonderful  muddle  unarranged  and  alive.’  This  view,  however,  for  which  ‘from  the  whole  range  of  the 
history  of  thought  no  analogy  could  be  produced’,  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  most.  Schweitzer, 
op.  cit.  p.  77.  '  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  The  Body  (London,  1952),  pp.  17,  29,  77. 

'  O.  Cullmann,  Christ  and  Time  (London,  1951),  pp.  238  ff.;  Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead  (New  York,  1958),  pp.  52  ff.  Cullmann,  however,  equates  the  ‘naked’  (II  Ccr.  v.  3)  state 
with  the  ‘sleep’  of  I  Thess.  iv  and  I  Cor.  xv:  there  is  no  change  in  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  A 

parousia.  Cf.  also  A.  Schweitzer,  The  Mysticism  of  Paul  the  Apostle  (London,  1931),  p.  131  ;  H.  A.  A. 

Kennedy,  St  Paul's  Conception  of  Last  Things  (London,  1904),  pp.  266-70. 
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II  Cor.  V  has  considerable  bearing  both  upon  the  nature  of  Pauline 
anthropology  and  eschatology  and  upon  the  more  specific  question  of  the 
intermediate  state.  The  commentators’  exegetical  differences  arise  for  the 
most  part  in  the  presuppositions  underlying  the  apostle’s  thought.  Those  (e.g. 
Dodd)  who  see  a  transition  from  Paul’s  earlier  eschatology  have  a  certain 
presumption  to  overcome.  In  view  of  Paul’s  parousia  eschatology  throughout 
his  writings^  ‘ist  es  wahrscheinlich,  daß  er  dennoch  an  einigen  Stellen  seiner 
Briefe,  in  welchen  er  doch  auch  immer  an  seiner  Aeonen-Eschatologie  festhält, 
plötzlich  das  Geschehen  unmittelbar  nach  dem  Tode  in  griechischem  Sinne 
als  definitiv  entscheidend  verkündigen  würde?’* 

In  II  Cor.  iv.  lo  f.  the  couplet,  * 

Always  carrying  the  dying  of  Jesus  in  the  body 
In  order  that  the  life  of  Jesus  èv  tc5  CTcbuom  fjucov  çovcpcoô^. 

For  we  the  living  are  ever  given  over  to  death  for  Jesus’  sake 
In  order  that  also  the  life  of  Jesus  çovspcoôf)  èv  Ovn-rfi  aapxl  fju«v, 

is  followed  by  the  assurance,  which  can  be  attested  only  by  faith  (13),  that 
‘he  who  raised  the  Lord  Jesus  also  fipos  oùv  MtictoO  èyepeT  and  present  us 
with  you’  (14).*  Then  occur  (16-18)  a  series  of  antitheses: 

outer  nature  wasting. . .  inner  nature  being  daily  renewed 
momentary  affliction . . .  eternal  weight  of  glory  (Sô^qç) 
transient  ‘seen’  things. .  .eternal  ‘unseen’  things. 

In  Romans  viii  a  similar  pattern  is  observable.  ‘  He  who  raised  Christ  Jesus 
from  the  dead  will  give  life  to  your  flvqTà  acbpara’  (ii).  For  the  Spirit 
witnesses  that,  as  fellow-heirs  with  Christ,  we  suffer  with  him  that  we  may 
be  glorified  with  him  (ovvSoÇaaflcopev)  (17).*  This  consummation  for  which 
we  groan  (cf.  II  Cor.  v.  4)  is  to  be  accomplished  together  with  the  renovation 
of  the  whole  creation;  while  it  is  attested  to  us  by  the  indwelling  Spirit 
(cf.  II  Cor.  V.  5),  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  ‘unseen’,®  not  to  the  ‘seen’ 
(23-5;  cf.  II  Cor.  V.  7). 

The  basic  divergency  in  the  interpretation  of  II  Cor.  iv-v  and  Rom.  viii 
relates  to  their  eschatological  perspective.  Even  Dodd  admits,  although 
reluctantly,  a  modified  futurist  reference  in  the  latter  passage.*  The  con- 

^  I  Thess.  iv-v;  II  Thess.  ii;  I  Cor.  xv;  cf.  II  Cor.  i.  g,  14;  Eph.  i.  21  f.;  ii.  7;  vi.  8;  Phil.  i.  6,  10; 
ii.  16;  iii.  II,  20  f.;  iv.  5;  Col.  iii.  4,  24;  II  Tim.  iv.  8.  The  distinction  which  Robinson  {Jesus  md 
His  Coming,  p.  20)  draws  between  the  parousia  and  the  ‘day’  seems  to  me  to  be,  in  the  Pauline 
letters,  an  unwarranted  dichotomy. 

*  J.  N.  Sevenster,  ‘Einige  Bemerkungen  über  den  “Zwbehenzustand”  bei  Paulus’,  New  Test. 
Stud.  I  (i954“5)»  295.  Cf.  R.  de  Langhe,  ‘Judaïsme  ou  Hellénisme’,  L'Attente  du  Messie  (Cerfaux 
et  al.),  Louvain,  1958,  pp.  179-83. 

*  I.e.  at  His  coming  (Robinson,  Body,  p.  76). 

*  Cf.  II  Cor.  i.  6;  I  Tbess.  iii.  ßf.;  Phil.  i.  29;  II  Tim.  ii.  12. 

*  The  ‘unseen’,  i.e.  the  new  aeon,  present  now  as  the  ‘hoped  for’,  as  äppo^ebv  and  év  Xpior^,  will 

be ‘manifest ’only  in  the  parousia  (cf.  Hebrews  xi.  i,3gf.).  Contrast  étéporros  (Rom.  i.  20;  Col.  i.  I5f)i 
cf.  T.W.N.T.  v,  370.  *  C.  H.  Dodd,  Romans  (New  York,  1932),  p.  134. 
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currence  of ‘the  redemption  of  our  bodies’  with  the  renovation  of  the  cosmos 
identifies  this  passage  completely  with  the  Pauline  aeon-eschatology  which 
focuses  God’s  redemptive  action  upon  the  parousia.^  Whether  II  Cor.  iv-v 
can  be  so  understood  depends  upon  the  relationship  one  sees  between 
Rom.  viii  and  the  above  antitheses  (and  the  further  indicated  parallels  in 
II  Cor.  v).  With  the  exception  of  the  ‘inner  nature  being  daily  renewed’ 
(dvoKaivoCrai)  the  right-hand  column  should  be  placed  at  the  parousia  if 
the  parallel  with  Rom.  viii  is  allowed.*  The  ‘inner  man’  of  II  Cor.  iv.  16  has 
been  cited  recently  as  an  example  of  anthropological  dualism  in  Paul.®  This 
Greek  interpretation,  however,  is  quite  un-Pauline  and  confuses  ethics  and 
psychology  with  metaphysics.  As  Robinson  {Body,  p.  76)  has  noted,  ‘  this  is 
exactly  the  same  process  of  renewal  that  [Paul]  alludes  to  in  Romans  xii.  if.’: 
‘Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice.. .  .Be  transformed  by  the  renewing 
(dvctKaivcboEi)  of  your  minds*  Mortal  soma — the  self  viewed  in  its  external 
physical  relation  to  this  age — is  dying;  the  self  in  its  relation  to  Christ  is, 
even  through  and  by  its  physical  sufferings,  being  transformed.  This  trans¬ 
formation  finds  its  ultimate  goal  at  the  parousia;*  its  process  in  this  life, 
effected  by  the  Spirit,  is  solely  moral  and  psychological.  It  affects  one’s 
outlook  on  life  and  what  the  body  does,  not  what  the  body  is’,  this  latter  awaits 
the  resurrection.® 

Paul  declares  that — in  the  past — Christians  were  crucified  with  Christ, 
raised  to  life,  translated  into  his  kingdom,  glorified,  and  made  to  sit  with 
Christ  in  heaven.®  The  same  experiences  may  be  looked  upon  as  future  hope  : 
‘That  I  may  know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  may  share  his 
sufferings,  becoming  like  him  in  his  death,  that  if  possible  I  may  attain  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead’  (Phil.  iii.  10;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  17  f.).  Sometimes  the 
perspective  is  mixed  ;  ‘  If  we  have  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall 
also  live  with  him’  (Rom.  vi.  8;  cf.  II  Tim.  ii.  ii).  The  meaning  of  these 
different  chronological  perspectives,  and  their  relationship,  is  the  core 
question  of  the  present  eschatological  debate.’ 

In  its  past  reference  the  Christian’s  ‘dying  and  rising’  is  coincident  with 

*  Cf.  N.  Q,.  Hamilton,  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Eschatology  in  Paul  (Edinburgh,  1957),  pp.  68  fF.; 
CuUmann,  Christ  and  Time,  pp.  loa  fF.;  I  Thess.  iv-v;  I  Cor.  xv;  cf.  II  Pet.  iii.  10,  la  f. 

*  The  use  of  f<ivcp6co  (II  Cor.  iv.  10)  is  not  prejudicial  to  a  parousia  reference.  ‘When  Christ  shall 
appear  (9owsp<o0fi) . .  .in  his  parousia. .  .we  shall  be  like  him’  (I  John  ii.  a8;  iii.  a)  and  ‘will  appear 
with  him  in  glory’  (Col.  iii.  4).  A  ‘crown  of  righteousness’  will  be  gpven  ‘on  that  Day. .  .to  all  who 
love  his  appearing  (frm^àveiov)  (II  Tim.  iv.  8;  I  Pet.  v.  4).  And  ‘in  the  appearing  (tTTifomi?)  of 
his  parousia’  (II  Thes.  ii.  8)  Christ  will  ‘judge  the  living  and  the  dead’  (II  Tim.  iv.  i  ;  cf.  I  Tim. 
vi.  14). 

*  S.  Laeuchli,  ‘Monism  and  Dualism  in  the  Pauline  Anthropology’,  Biblical  Res.  m  (1958),  19. 
He  treats  Rom.  vii.  aa,  I  Cor.  xii.  i  ff.,  II  Cor.  iii.  18  in  similar  fashion. 

*  Rom.  viii.  a9;  I  Cor.  xiii.  la  f.;  cf.  I  John  iii.  a. 

'  Although  the  Holy  Spirit  does,  in  temporal  healing,  retard  on  occasion  the  powers  of  death 
even  here  and  now.  Cf.  O.  CuUmann,  The  Early  Church  (London,  1956),  pp.  165-73. 

*  Gal.  ii.  ao;  Eph.  ii.  5  f.;  Col.  i.  13;  ii.  1 1  f.;  Rom.  viii.  30. 

'  For  a  recent  discussion  cf.  W.  G.  KUnunel,  ‘Futurische  und  Präsentische  Eschatologie  im 
Altesten  Urchristentum’,  New  Test.  Stud,  v  (1958^),  iig-ad. 
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conversion  as  it  is  manifest  in  baptism;  it  is  always  presented  as  a  corporate 
event  aùv  Xpiorcp  and  èv  Xpiorcp.^  Its  present  and  future  reference  appean 
to  involve  the  actualization  of  the  corporate  reality  in  the  individual  person. 
It  is  not  without  significance,  the;-efore,  that  virtually  every  reference  to  the 
Christian’s  crucified  and  resurrected  status  is  coupled  with  an  ethical  com¬ 
mand.  Colossians  (ii.  20;  iii.  i,  9  f.,  12)  provides  a  good  example:  ‘If  with 
Christ  you  died  to  the  elemental  spirits  of  the  universe,  why  do  you  live  as  if 
you  still  belonged  to  the  world? ...  If  then  you  have  been  raised  with  Christ, 
seek  the  things  that  are  above. . . .  Put  to  death  the  earthly. . . .  You  have  put 
off  (dnreKfiuaàpevoi)  the  old  man  and  have  put  on  (èvSuCTàpevoi)  the  new  man 
which  is  being  renewed  (àvotKaivoûiievov)  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  its 

creator. ...  Put  on  (èvSùaaoBe)  then ...  compassion,  kindness _ ’*  Having 

been  incorporated  into  the  one  organism,  Christ’s  body,  and  destined  to  be 
conformed  individually  to  Christ’s  image,  the  Christian  is  to  ‘grow  up  in 
every  way  into  Him  who  is  the  Head’  or  controlling  principle  of  the  body.* 
Becoming  ‘one  flesh’  with  Christ  does  not  supersede  or  annul  the  ‘indivi¬ 
dual’  existence  of  the  Christian.*  This  distinction  between  the  Christian’s 
individual  and  corporate  existence  provides  the  clue  to  understand  Paul’s— 
sometimes  confusing — application  of  terms. 

In  his  excellent  treatise,  T/t^  Body,  Professor  Robinson  has  rightly  emphas¬ 
ized  the  ‘corporate’  existence  of  the  Christian;  one  may  question  whether 
he  has  given  due  regard  to  the  Christian’s  continuing  individual  existence 
and  the  significance  this  has  for  Paul’s  thought.  It  is  agreed  that  ‘nowhere 
in  the  New  Testament  has  the  resurrection  of  the  body  anything  specifically 
to  do  with  the  moment  of  death.  The  key  “moments”  for  this  are  baptism 
and  the  parousia.  ’*  Robinson,  however,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  as  a  continuing  process:  ‘Because  of  our  incorporation  into 
Christ  the  new  solidarity  is  continually  being  built  up  within  us.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  “conformed”  bodily  (oOpiJiopçov)  to  the  body  of  his  glory 
(Phil.  iii.  21;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  29)  is  only  the  end  of  the  process,  begun  at 
baptism,  whereby  Christ  is  being  “formed”  within  us  (popçcùôfj,  Gal.  iv.  19).’* 
Now,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Gal.  iv.  19  refers  to  a  present  process 
(rather  than  to  a  parousia  consummation)’  and  still  less  so  that  the  renewal 
process  in  the  Christian  life  should  be  spoken  of  as  ‘resurrection’,  a  term 
which  speaks  to  man  in  his  mortality.  The  same  verse  (II  Cor.  iv.  16  f., 
‘being  renewed’),  which  Robinson  here  cites  in  support  of  his  view,  he 
earlier  (p.  76)  interprets  as  ‘  exactly  the  same  process  of  renewal  ’  as  Rom.  xii.  i . 

*  E.g.  Rom.  vi;  cf.  II  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal.  iv.  26;  Col.  ii.  ii  f.;  Phil.  iii.  20.  Gal.  ii.  20  perhaps  is 
best  translated  *I  am  con-crucified-with  Christ’  (Robinson,  Body,  p.  63). 

*  Cf.  Rom.  vi.  8,  ii  ;  viii.  9,  13,  29;  I  Cor.  vi.  14,  18;  xv.  49,  53  f.;  II  Cor.  iii.  18;  iv.  4;  v.  2-4, 
14  f.;  Eph.  ii.  5  ff.;  iv.  i,  22  ff. 

*  Eph.  iv.  15;  cf.  I  Cor.  xii.  27;  Eph.  i.  23;  Rom.  viii.  29. 

*  Cf.  the  husband-bride  analogy  in  I  Cor.  vii.  14  if.;  II  Cor.  xi.  2,  Eph.  v.  22  if. 

*  Robinson,  Body,  p.  79.  *  Robinson,  Body,  pp.  80  f. 

^  The  figure  is  that  of  an  embryo  coming  to  birth.  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  29;  Col.  i.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  22  f. 
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There,  as  also  in  II  Cor.  iii.  18,^  pieTapiopçôco  must  be  understood  not  as 
a  physical-metaphysical  change  but  as  a  moral  and  weltanschaulich  (or 
psychological)  transformation  which  the  indwelling  Spirit,  the  power  of  the 
new  aeon,  is  effecting  in  the  lives  and  minds  of  Christians.®  Resurrection 
is  always  used,  in  this  framework,  with  reference  to  a  point  action  at  con¬ 
version  or  parousia;  never  does  Paul  speak  of  it  as  a  process  which  is  now 
going  on. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  regard  ‘the  inner  nature  being  renewed’  in 
II  Cor.  iv.  16  f.  as  implying  an  anthropological  dualism  (as  Laeuchli)®  or  a 
progressive  corporate  resurrection  (as  Robinson).  The  verse  is,  as  the  parallel 
texts  suggest,  a  contrast  between  the  Christian,  i.e.  the  total  self,  as  he  is  still 
related  (in  his  mortality)  to  the  old  aeon  and  the  Christian  as  he  is  now  also 
related  (in  his  ethic  and  Weltanschauung)  to  the  new  aeon  through  the  indwelling 
Spirit.*  This  distinction  between  resurrection,  as  point  action,  and  moral- 
psychological  renewal,  as  process,  may  appear  to  be  mere  semantic  quibbling; 
but  it  has  considerable  importance  for  understanding  Paul’s  eschatological 
thought  world. 

Paul  pictures  the  corporate  èv  Xpiorcp  reality  as  undergoing  in  the  present 
time  a  twofold  process  of  actualization  in  the  individual  Christian.  As  noted 
above,  there  is  a  progressive  moral  conformity  to  the  character  of  Christ  and, 
indeed,  the  very  genuineness  of  one’s  status  is  determined  by  what  he  has 
done  ‘  in  the  body  ’  ;®  similarly,  the  reality  of  the  new  aeon  is  being  individually 
actualized  in  a  psychological  or  weltanschaulich  transformation  in  which  the 
Christian  mystery  is  increasingly  apprehended  and  increasingly  determi¬ 
native  for  one’s  world  and  life  view. 

But,  secondly,  the  old  aeon  also  is  being  worked  out  in  the  Christian. 
Paul  does  not,  strangely  enough,  view  this  as  the  remains  of  a  corporeity 
èv  ’Abàp  but  apparently  regards  it  also  as  an  aspect  of  the  èv  Xpicrrcp  existence. 
For,  while  the  individual  actualization  of  Christ’s  resurrection  awaits  the 
parousia,  the  present  physical  afflictions  of  the  members  of  Christ’s  Body  are 
an  actualization  of  the  suffering  of  the  Head.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  suffer 

^  It  may  be  that  ‘die  Brücke  zwbchen  Gegenwart  und  Eschatologie  steckt  in  dirö  SôÇris  ds  SôÇon;’, 
the  latter  referring  to  the  consummation,  T.W.N.T.  ii,  254;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  18,  29;  I  Cor.  xv.  43,  49, 
Phil.  iii.  21.  The  other  meaning  is  indicated  in  Mark  ix.  2. 

’  Cf.  T.W.N.T.  u,  254  f.;  iv,  766.  *  Op.  eit.  p.  19. 

*  It  is  not  difficult  to  grasp  Paul’s  dbtinction  between  the  self  in  its  mortality  (IÇu  ävOpcjiros, 
II  Cor.  iv.  16)  and  the  self  in  its  ethico-intellectual  perversion  (iroXonös  dvOptorros,  Rom.  vi.  6; 
Eph.  iv.  22;  Col.  iii.  9).  Both  refer  to  man  as  he  is  determined  by  the  old  aeon.  With  the  latter  is 
contrasted  ‘the  new  (koivös)  man  created  in  righteousness’  and  the  new  (v4os)  man  ‘being  renewed 
(âvooconvoOitfvov)  in  knowledge*  (Eph.  iv.  22;  ii.  15;  Col.  iii.  10).  The  inner  (faco)  man  also  is  man 
in  his  ethical  renewal  and  man  in  his  ability  to  comprehend  and  know  ‘the  love  of  Christ’  (Rom.  vii. 
22;  Eph.  iii.  16  ff.);  and  in  II  Cor.  iv.  16  the  inner  man  is  contrasted  with  the  outer  ((Çco)  man. 
Nevertheless  while  ‘outer’  and  ‘old’  are  obviously  not  to  be  equated,  both  ‘new  man’  and  ‘inner 
nuui’  refer  to  the  self  in  its  new  aeon  status  and,  as  a  process,  to  the  self  in  its  moral  transformation 
and  in  its  increasing  apprehension  and  comprehension  of  the  mystery  of  Christ.  This  pattern  does 
not  lend  itself  in  the  least  to  an  anthropological  dualism. 

*  II  Cor.  V.  10;  cf.  Rom.  ii.  6  ff.;  I  Cor.  ii.  13  ff.;  Gal.  v.  2i  ;  Eph.  v.  5;  Col.  iii.  24. 
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‘for  Christ’s  sake’  (6ià  ’It^aoOv,  II  Cor.  iv.  ii)/  but  that  we  ‘share  his 
suffering’  (Phil.  iii.  lo)  for  the  ‘sufferings  of  Christ  abound  to  us’  (II  Cor. 
i-  5)-* 

To  participate  in  the  body  is  also  to  participate  in  the  blood  (I  Cor.  x.  i6),  i.c. 
in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ.  To  ‘fill  out’  Christ  is  to  ‘fill  up’  his  ‘afflictions’ 
(Col.  i.  24) .  Indeed  in  the  most  obvious  sense  it  is  only  in  ‘  the  likeness  of  his  death’ 
that  we  are  at  present  united  with  him:  ‘the  likeness  of  his  resurrection’  lies  in  the 
future  (Rom.  vi.  5).® 

Present  suffering  yielding  future  resurrection  glory  is  a  fairly  common  idea 
and  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  II  Cor.  iv.  1 7.*  Both  realities  can  be  under¬ 
stood  in  a  literal — i.e.  ‘the  most  obvious’ — sense.  However,  as  present 
partakers  of  the  about-to-be-revealed  glory  (Rom.  viii.  18;  I  Pet.  v.  i)  we  are 
already  glorified,®  comforted,®  possessors  of  all  things  only’  èv  Xpiorco.  This 
corporate  reality  is  vouchsafed  to  us  individually  by  the  Spirit  (who  is  the 
dppaßebv  and  (Jnrapxi^  of  the  coming  new-age  existence),  but,  until  the 
parousia,  is  realized  personally  only  in  the  exalted  Lord,  ‘  the  drrrapxi*!  of  those 
who  have  fallen  asleep’,  the  ‘first-bom  among  many  brethren’.® 

The  Christian’s  suffering  then,  and  even  his  death,  is  no  longer  to  be 
understood  in  terms  of  âv  ’A6àp  but  rather  of  being  ‘crucified  with  Christ’. 
With  this  in  mind  Paul  can  speak  of  his  own  death  as  a  sacrifice  (Phil.  ii.  17; 
II  Tim.  iv.  6)  and  of  deceased  brethren  as  having  fallen  asleep  6i<ic  toö  ’Itictoö.* 

Il 

The  exegesis  of  II  Cor.  v.  i-io  has  been  determined  by  the  interpretation  of 
two  or  three  terms,  namely,  the  ‘house  in  the  heavenlies’  (i),  the  stripped  or 
naked  state  (3  f.),  and  ‘absence  from  the  body’  (8).  Of  these,  the  first 
probably  has  been  most  influential  in  the  popular  understanding  of  the 
passage. 

By  and  large,  commentators  identify  the  ‘house’  with  ‘spiritual  bodies’  of 
individual  Christians.  Probably  most  would  not  speak  of  them  as  ‘  apparently 
waiting  in  store  for  us  on  the  heavenly  shelves’.^®  But,  whether  to  be  ‘put  on’ 

^  Cf.  II  Thess.  i.  5;  Phil.  i.  29;  I  Thess.  iii.  3. 

*  Cf.  Rom.  xii.  1;  Heb.  xiii.  12  f.;  I  Pet.  ii.  21;  iv.  i,  13. 

*  Robinson,  Body,  p.  74. 

*  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  17  f.;  II  Thess.  i.  5,  7;  II  Tim.  ii.  12;  Heb.  xiii.  13  f.;  I  Pet.  iv.  13. 

*  Rom.  viii.  30;  I  Cor.  xii.  26;  cf.  Eph.  iii.  13;  II  Cor.  iii.  18. 

*  II  Cor.  i.  5-7;  cf.  I  Thess.  iii.  6f. 

*  II  Cor.  vi.  8-10. 

*  I  Cor.  XV.  20  ff.;  Rom.  viii.  29;  cf.  Hebr.  ii.  8  If. 

*  I  Thess.  iv.  14.  Note  the  corresponding  oOv  oCrr^.  Cf.  Rom.  v.  1 1,  17;  xv.  30;  II  Cor.  i.  5;  iv.  5 
(WH  mg.);  V.  10;  I  Pet.  ii.  5  where  616  appears  to  involve,  not  merely  agency,  but  a  sphere  (X 
corporate  relationship.  ‘To  us  the  idea  of  being  “with”  Christ  conveys  something  more  external 
than  that  of  being  “in”  him.  But  almost  certainly  it  did  not  to  Paul’  (Robinson,  Body,  p.  62).  In 
Phil.  i.  23  dc  Langhe  {op.  eit.  p.  182)  compares  ‘with  Christ*  to  the  Old  Testament  expressions 
‘gathered  to  his  people’  (e.g.  Gen.  xxv.  7,  17)  and  ‘slept  with  his  fathers’  (e.g.  Deuteronomy 
xxxi.  16).  On  the  relation  of  perd  and  aOv  cf.  Dupont,  op.  cit.  pp.  17  ff.  99. 

*®  Lowe,  op.  cit.  p.  136. 
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at  death^  or  at  the  parousia,*  olxia  is  understood  to  be  the  external  shell  of  the 
soul  or  real  self.^  Certainly  ‘house’  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  first-century 
Greek  world,*  and  Paul  might  well  employ  the  term  ‘tent-house’  (olxla  toö 
oKi'ivous)  to  emphasize  the  transitory  character  of  the  present  body.® 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  usage  here  has  been  under¬ 
stood  when  olxia  is  interpreted  merely  of  the  individual  body.  Moreover, 
serious  objections  arise  if  the  corresponding  ‘house  from  heaven’  is  thought 
of  in  individual  fashion.  This  house  is  described  as  a  present  possession 
(?XOti£v),®  a  building  from  God  (oiKoSopn^lv),  not  made  with  hands  (dcxeipo- 
TToliiTOs),  eternal,  and  in  the  heavenlies.  There  are  a  number  of  considerations 
which  compel  the  conclusion  that  Paul’s  primary  thought  is  not  of  individual 
bodies  at  all,  but  of  corporate  solidarities  which  inhere  in  Adam  and  in 
Christ,  the  old  aeon  and  the  new  aeon.  First,  ‘whenever  Paul  uses  the  word 
olKoSouq  (except  in  the  purely  figurative  sense  of  “  edification”),  it  means  the 
Body  of  Christ,  the  Church  (I  Cor.  iii.  9;  Eph.  ii.  21;  iv.  12,  16),  not  an 
individual  body’.’  Second,  oïSaMev  (i)  suggests  that  the  teaching  introduced 
is  not  novel — probably  not  even  uniquely  Pauline — but  a  well-known 
Christian  concept  to  which  he  calls  attention.  Third,  one  finds  such  a 
concept  in  the  complex  of  images  expressed  in  the  terms  Body  of  Christ, 
the  New  Man,  the  New  Temple;  and  these  images  are  manifestly  present 
in  II  Cor.  v. 

‘Do  ye  not  know  (oiSorre) ’,  Paul  asks  earlier,  ‘that  ye  are  God’s  temple?’ 
(I  Cor.  iii.  16).  This  motif  is  taken  up  again  in  II  Cor.  vi.  16  ff.  and  is  there 
supported  by  a  catena  of  Old  Testament  testimonia.*  The  concept  is  deeply 
rooted  not  only  in  Pauline  thought  but  in  the  substructure  of  New  Testament 
thought-patterns  generally,  and  probably  finds  its  origin  in  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  himself.  It  may  not  be  without  significance  that  three  key  words  of 
II  Cor.  V.  I  are  contained  in  Mark  xiv.  58:  ‘We  heard  him  say,  “I  will 
destroy  (koctocAOctco)  this  temple  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  in  three  days 
1  will  build  (olKoSopi^CTCo)  another,  not  made  with  hands  (àxeipoTTolTiTov)  ”.’ 
‘Not  made  with  hands’  is  a  quasi-technical  term  in  the  New  Testament 
pointing  to  the  corporate  realities  of  the  new  aeon.  Used  with  ‘house’  or 

*  E.g.  £.  G.  Selwyn,  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  (London,  1946),  p.  igo;  Davies,  op.  cit.  p.  318; 
Hettlinger,  op.  cit.  pp.  193 f.;  C.  Masson,  ‘Immortalité  de  l’âme  ou  resurrection  des  morts?’,  Revue 
de  Théologie  et  de  Philosophie,  vin  (1958),  250-67, 

'  E.g.  Goudge,  op.  cit.  p.  47;  Lietzmann,  op.  cit.  pp.  1 18  f.;  R.  Bultmann,  Exegetische  Probleme  des 
ooeiten  Korintherbrirfes  (Uppsala,  1947),  p.  12;  F.  V.  Filson,  ‘Second  Ckirinthians ’,  The  Interpreters' 
Bible  (Nashville,  1953),  x,  327. 

*  Cf.  R.  Bultmann,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1952),  i,  202  f. 

*  E.g.  Philo,  de  proem.  120;  de  som.  i,  122;  cf.  Wisd.  ix.  15;  Bultmann,  Probleme,  p.  6. 

*  T.W.N.T.  V,  135;  cf.  Job  iv.  19. 

'  ‘The  fatal  objection  to  taking  verse  i  as  speaking  of  the  individual  resurrection  body  is  the 
present  {xopw’,  Robinson,  Body,  p.  77.  See  also  A.  Feuillet,  ‘La  demeure  céleste  et  la  destinée 
des  chrétiens  (II  Cor.  v.  i-io)’.  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  xuv  (1956),  161-92,  360-402. 

’  Robinson,  Body,  p.  76;  cf.  I  Tim.  i.  4  mg. 

'  Cf.  E.  E.  Ellb,  Paul's  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  (Edinburgh,  1957),  pp.  90  iE,  108;  Epb.  ii.  19  ff.; 
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‘  temple  it  refers  to  the  corporate  Body  of  Christ.^  Stephen’s  polemic  against 
the  temple  cultus  centres  in  the  assertion  that  God  does  not  live  in  houses 
made  with  hands  (Acts  vii.  48  f.).  God  is  building  anew  David’s  tent 
(dcvoiKoSopfiCTCo  CTKrjvi^v,  Acts  XV.  16),  which  is  the  true  tent,  not  made 
with  hands  (Heb.  viii.  2).*  In  view  of  the  use  of  CTKrjvi^  elsewhere  in  New 
Temple  typology,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  OKfjvos  in  II  Cor.  v.  1 
has  similar  connotations.  Also,  the  use  of  oTkos  (and  its  cognates)  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  in  a  corporate  sense  further  substantiates  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  present  context.® 

It  is  most  probable  then  that  in  II  Cor.  v.  i  ff.  Paul  has  in  mind  the  concept 
of  the  New  Temple  which  views  the  Messianic  Community  in  terms  of  the 
‘  house  of  God  ’.  In  an  interchange  of  the  two  images.  New  Temple  and  Body 
of  Christ,  the  house  from  heaven  (olKTixfipiov,  II  Cor.  v.  2)  or  building  of  God 
(KOTOiKTyiYipiov,  Eph.  ii.  22)  here  refers  to  those  èv  Xpiorco  as  they  are  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Body  of  Christ  in  whom  the  new  aeon  has  been  fully 
actualized  and  who  alone  is  individually  present  in  the  heavenlies.*  The 
corollary  also  follows:  The  ‘tent-house’  (II  Cor.  v.  i)  envisions  primarily  not 
the  individual  self  (although  this  is  included)  but  the  whole  âv  ’Aôàp  cor¬ 
poreity  which  stands  under  death.® 

Paul’s  use  of  èvBûco  supplements  the  pattern  noted  above.  Christians  ‘put 
on’  Jesus  Christ  when,  at  conversion,  they  were  incorporated  into  him 
(Gal.  iii.  27;  cf.  Col.  iii.  10)  and  are  commanded  to  actuadize  this  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  ethico-psychological  transformation  (Rom.  xiii.  14);®  the  new  aeon 
is  to  be  metaphysically  actualized  when,  at  the  parousia,  death  is  swallowed 
up  (KOTtudOri)  and  all  èv  Xpicrrcp  shall  ‘put  on’  immortality  (I  Cor.  xv.  22  f., 
53  f.).  Paul’s  desire  in  II  Cor.  v.  2  ff.  to  ‘put  on’  (èuevÔûaaCTÔai)  the  heavenly 
house  in  order  that  mortality  (OvrjTÔv)  may  be  swallowed  up  (KOTOCTrodfi)  by 
life  is  precisely  parallel  to  I  Cor.  xv  and  should  be  understood  of  the  parousia. 
While  the  ‘tent-house’  (as  acopa  ‘house  from  heaven’  (as 

acopa  TrveupcmKÔv)  may  be  viewed  in  an  individual  perspective,  this  must 
be  understood  within  the  larger  framework  of  the  èv  ’A6àp  and  èv  Xpiorç 
corporeity.  This  concept  cannot  be  understood  in  terms  of  a  gnostic  or  other 
anthropological  dualism;  for  Paul  posits  neither  a  division  of  the  self  nor  an 
escape  from  materiality  at  death  but  a  ‘changed’  (àXXoyTiCTÔpeôa,  I  Cor. 

^  Cf.  John  ii.  19;  Acts  xvii.  24.  Also,  ‘New  Covenant’  circumcision,  not  made  with  hands,  istbe 
death  of  Christ  into  which  Christians  have  been  incorporated.  Cf.  Col.  ii.  1 1  ;  Eph.  ii.  1 1  ;  Robinson, 
Body,  p.  41. 

*  Heb.  viii.  2  is  translated  ‘servant  of  the  saints*  by  some  Church  fathers;  this  may  be  more 
accurate  than  is  now  realized,  namely  servant  of  the  saints,  i.e.  of  the  ‘tent’.  Cf.  Heb.  iii.  6;  contra, 
O.  Michel,  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebräer  (Göttingen,  1955),  p.  185. 

*  Cf.  T.W.N.T.  IV,  887  f.;  v,  149;  Acts  vii.  47  f;  I  Tim.  iii.  15;  Heb.  iii.  2  ff.,  6. 

*  Cf  Feuillet,  op.  cit.;  Eph.  ii.  21  ;  iii.  6. 

*  Cf  Matt.  xxvi.  61  ;  Mark  xiv.  58.  Bultmann  {Probleme,  pp.  10  f.)  notes  that  KorraXuOQ  may  refer 
to  the  final  destruction  of  the  old  aeon  at  the  parousia.  Cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  61  ;  Mark  xiv.  58;  Phil.  iii.  19 
(tidytta). 

*  Cf.  I  Thess.  V.  8;  Eph.  iv.  24;  vi.  1 1  ;  Col.  iii.  12. 
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XV.  52)^  psychosomatic  organism  which  envelops  and  pervades  the  whole 
personality  and  finds  its  fulfilment  in  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  man  at  the 
resurrection.* 

Ill 

Another  concept  fundamental  for  an  understanding  of  the  apostle’s  train  of 
thought  is  that  contained  in  the  two  words,  yupv6s  and  IkSOco.  yupvôs  has 
usually  been  interpreted,  in  terms  of  an  anthropological  dualism,  as  the 
‘naked’  or  disembodied  intermediate  state;®  in  like  fashion  èKBOaaoôoi  can¬ 
not  ‘mean  anything  else  than  the  parting  with  the  body  of  flesh’.*  While 
some  commentators  more  accurately  (as  we  hope  to  show)  have  identified 
yupvôç  with  the  fate  of  unbelievers,  the  exegesis  has  been  bound  up  with  a 
body-soul  dualism.  We  have  here,  writes  Oepke,  ‘  dîis  Schicksal  der  Nicht- 
gläubigen  zu  verstehen,  die  im  Sterben,  vor  oder  bei  der  Parousie,  ihren 
irdischen  Leib  verlieren,  ohne  doch  den  Himmelsleib  zu  haben,  welcher  den 
Gläubigen  bei  der  Parousie  wartet’.®  Although  Paul  (it  is  thought)  derived 
the  expression,  and  the  dualism,  from  the  Greek  world,®  he  has  modified  it 
in  the  light  of  his  Hebrew  background:  for  Plato  and  Philo  the  ‘nakedness’ 
of  disembodiment  was  the  goal  of  life;  for  Paul  it  was  patently  undesirable, 
and  his  use  of  the  term  actually  was  a  polemic  against  Gnostics  in  Corinth 
who  depreciated  material  existence.’ 

The  objection  to  this  whole  approach  is  that  it  presupposes  an  anthropo¬ 
logical  dualism  absent  from  Paul  elsewhere  and  that  it  is,  in  the  present 
context,  an  awkward  solution  at  best.  What  Paul  shrinks  from  in  v.  3 
(‘nakedness’)  he  is  said  to  embrace  in  v.  8  (‘absence  from  the  body’).®  This 
writer  is  convinced  that  the  ‘Greek  trail’  has  been  a  false  detour;  the  more 

*  Nor  is  the  qualification,  ‘as  a  garment’,  in  Heb.  i.  12  (if  original)  to  be  taken  to  suggest  a  Greek 
dualism.  It  is  a  familiar  Old  Testament  word  picture:  Ps.  cii.  26;  Isa.  1.  g;  li.  6.  Cf.  Michel, 
Htbräer,  p.  58;  Bultmann,  Problem,  pp.  6,  10. 

'  Hetdinger  {pp.  cit.  p.  187)  poses  the  non  sequitur  that  Paul,  by  abandoning  ‘  the  identity  of  material 
elements’  in  I  Cor.  xv,  undermines  the  logic  of  a  ‘material’  resurrection  altogether.  Identity  of 
atoms  and  materiality  are  surely  not  to  be  equated,  and  the  whole  chapter  presuppKises  some  kind 
of  identity  between  the  body  sown  and  the  body  raised.  Cf.  I  Cor.  vi.  ig  where  thb  identity  is  basic 
to  the  argpament.  Also,  it  misrepresents  Paul  to  interpret  ‘flesh  and  blood’  (I  Cor.  xv.  50)  as 
materiality.  Cf.J.  Jeremias,  ‘Flesh  and  Blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  (I  Cor.  xv.  50)’, 
in  New  Test.  Stud,  n,  151  ff.;  Robinson,  Body,  pp.  2of.,  31  f.,  78;  Bultmann,  Theology,  i,  233 f.; 
Methodius,  Discourse  on  the  Resurrection,  in,  ii,  5  f.  (Roberts  and  Donaldson,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Grand 
Rapids,  igsi,  vi,  374). 

*  E.g.  Plummer,  op.  cit.  pp.  147  ff.;  Schweitzer,  Mysticism,  p.  134;  J.  Hering,  La  Seconde  Épttre  de 
Saint  Paul  aux  Corinthiens  fParis,  igsB),  p.  48;  H.  Lietzmann,  An  die  Korinther,  i-n  (Tübing^,  ig3i), 
1 20;  cf.  J.  N.  Sevenster,  ‘  Some  Remarks  on  the  fYMNOZ  in  II  Cor.  v.  3  ’,  Studia  Paulina  ( J.  de  Zwaan 
Festschrifi),  Haarlem,  ig53,  p.  211. 

*  Kennedy,  cit.  p.  266.  This,  as  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  is  the  unanimous  conclusion 
of  the  commentators. 

'  T.W.N.T.  n,  31g;  Cf.  I,  744.  So  R.  H.  Charles,  Revelation,  i,  g8:  ‘The  soul  of  the  faithless  will 
appear  naked  in  the  next  world.’  Cf.  W.  Beyschlag,  Pf.T.  Theology  (Edinburgh,  i8g6),  n,  270. 

*  Eg.  Plato,  Cra/y/ur  403 b;  Gorgias  523 e,  5240;  Philo,  leg.  alleg.  n,  55  ff.;  Origen,  e.  Celsum,  n,  43. 

’  Bultmann,  Probleme,  pp.  ii  f.;  Theology,  i,  202. 

*  The  attenqits  of  Bultmann  {ibid.),  Hetdinger,  op.  cit.  pp.  185,  igi,  Sevenster  (‘On  PfMNOZ’, 
p.  307),  and  others  to  ease  thb  contradiction  have  not  been  paiticuburly  convincing. 
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direct  (and  surely  the  more  natural)  route  of  New  Testament  and  Septuagint 
usage  provides  a  more  fruitful  approach. 

It  is  not  in  Greek  anthropology,  but  in  Hebrew  eschatology  that  the 
meaning  of  yupvôç  and  èKSûco  in  II  Cor.  v  is  to  be  found.  In  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  defeat  and  captivity  were  viewed  as  the  judgement  of  God  upon  sin. 
Nakedness,  a  term  used  of  the  abbreviated  dress  of  slaves  and  war  captives, 
came  to  have  this  connotation  of  guilt  and  judgement.^  Such  attire  might  be 
adopted  in  symbolic  proclamation  of  the  coming  calamity.  Thus  Isa.  (xx.  2-4) 
goes  ‘naked’  as  a  portent  of  God’s  verdict  of  destruction  upon  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia;  Micah  (i.  8)  does  the  same  regarding  Judah.  In  the  latter  may  be 
the  additional  thought  of  the  prophet’s  participation  in  the  guilt  and  judge¬ 
ment  of  his  people.*  Sometimes  the  ethical  symbolism  emphasizes  the  sin- 
guiltiness  of  man  in  the  presence  of  a  holy  God  with  the  element  of  impending 
judgement  less  explicit  or  absent.  Fallen  Adam  ‘heard  the  sound’  of  God 
and  hid  because  he  was  ‘naked’  (Gen.  iii.  10);  Israel,  ‘naked’  of  virtue,  is 
clothed  with  God’s  covenant  blessings  (Ezek.  xvi.  7  f.)  ;*  even  Sheol  is  bared 
under  Gk)d’s  discerning  eye  (Job  xxvi.  6). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  above  passages  yupvôs  (‘naked’)  is  sometimes 
joined  with  IkSuco  (‘strip’),*  sometimes  with  alox'^Tj  (‘shame’).®  The  last 
two  are  also  found  in  combination.  A  singular  instance  occurs  in  Ezekiel 
where  all  three  words  are  used  in  describing  God’s  judgement  on  Jerusalem: 

. . .  that  they  may  see  all  your  nakedness  (aIaxvfVT|v) ...  I  will  give  you  into  the 
hands  of  your  lovers  and . . .  they  shall  strip  you  (èKbÙCTOuaiv) . . .  and  leave  you 
naked  and  bare  (yviivf^v  koI  dtaxTiiiovoOaocv)  (Ezek.  xvi.  37,  39). 

And  they  shall  also  strip  you  (IxBOaouaiv) . . .  and  leave  you  naked  and  bare 
(yupvfi  Kal  alox'^ovaa)  (Ezek.  xxiii.  26,  29).* 

In  the  Old  Testament,  then,  nakedness  (or  being  stripped)  and  shame  often 
denote  the  guilty  under  the  glaring  light  of  God’s  judgement  and,  used  thus, 
are  virtually  equivalent  terms.  In  late  Judaism’  and  in  the  New  Testament 
this  equation  continues,  and  the  focus  shifts  from  temporal  to  eschatological 
judgements  which  the  former,  in  the  old  aeon,  typified.®  Thus,  to  be  prepared 

^  E.g.  Isa.  xlvii.  3;  Ezek.  xvi.  37;  xxiii.  29;  Dan.  iv.  306  LXX;  Hos.  ii.  3;  Amos  ii.  16;  cf.  Isa. 
iii.  17;  Habakkuk  iii.  13;  Zephaniah  ii.  14.  '  Cf.  also  II  Sam.  xv.  30;  xvi.  ii  f. 

*  TTie  ethical  element  is  to  be  inferred  (cf.  Ezek.  xvi.  36  f  )  although  physical  redemption  from 

captivity  may  be  the  central  thought.  *  Hos.  ii.  3;  Isa.  xxxii.  1 1. 

‘  Isa.  XX.  4f  ;  cf.  Gen.  ii.  25;  Micah  i.  ii;  Isa.  xlvii.  3.  Its  synonym  doxtiiwoOvu  is  sometimes 
substituted  in  LXX-A  (e.g.  Ezek.  xxiii.  18;  Nahum  iii.  5). 

*  Of  further  significance  is  the  fact  that  cognates  of  (‘make  naked’)  are  offen  translated 
odoxCwii  by  the  LXX.  Cf.  Isa.  xliii.  3;  Ezek.  xvi.  36  f ,  39;  xxii.  10;  xxiii.  10,  18,  29;  Nahum  iii.  5. 
D*1S  is  always  translated  by  ywvdj. 

’  This  interpretation  of  some  of  the  passages  cited  is  present  in  the  rabbis;  e.g.  Shab.  1 14a  on 
Isa.  XX.  2;  Ex.  R.  46,  4  on  Ezek.  xxiii.  26;  Hos.  ii.  5;  Lam.  R.  24,  2  on  Isa.  xxii.  8;  xxxii.  1 1. 

*  At  least  one  of  these  passages  (Hos.  ii.  3)  is  within  a  testimonia  ‘text  plot’  in  frequent  use  by  the 
early  Christian  community  and  interpreted  there,  in  a  passage  parallel  to  II  Cor.  v.  i-io  (Le. 
I  Cor.  XV.  55;  Hos.  xiii.  14),  of  the  eschatological  ‘day  of  the  Lord’.  We  may  assume  that  other 
prophetic  judgements  of  the  old  aeon  were  similarly  understood  (e.g.  Joel  ii.  26  f. ,  32;  Acts  ii.  19  ff  i 
Rom.  X.  1 1  ff). 
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for  the  Messianic  banquet  is  to  have  a  ‘wedding  garment’  (Matt.  xxii.  1 1). 
Without  this  white  garb  of  righteousness  even  those  within  the  professing 
community  are  naked  and  when  Christ,  as  a  thief,  comes  suddenly  in  his 
parousia,  their  nakedness  and  shame  will  be  manifest  (çocvepcoO^  alax»^ 
TfjS  yUPVÔTqTÔS  CTOU).^ 

The  ethical  significance  of  yupvôç  was  properly  understood  in  an  earlier 
day.*  But  with  the  rising  emphasis  upon  Religionsgeschichte  the  Platonic  and 
Gnostic  parallels  came  to  dominate  the  exegesis.  This  later  interpretation 
fits  neither  the  immediate  grammar®  nor  the  eschatological  theme  of  the 
passage.  .With  the  equation  of  ‘nakedness*  and  ‘shame’  in  mind  a  not 
unlikely  commentary  on  II  Cor.  v.  3  may  be  found  in  the  following  para¬ 
phrased  verses: 

No  one  who  believes  in  him  will  be  stripped  naked  (KorraioxvA/Qi'iarrai,  Rom.  x.i  i).^ 
Abide  in  him,  so  that  when  he  appears  we  may  have  confidence  and  not  shrink 
from  him  in  nakedness  (aloxuvOwpEv  énr’  ocOroö)  at  his  parousia  (I  John  ii.  28). 

Both  yupvôs  and  èK60co  in  II  Cor.  v  have  the  judgement  scene  in  view.®  The 
opposite  of  being  clothed  upon  by  the  house  from  heaven,  i.e.  the  righteous 
Body  of  Christ,  is  not  to  be  disembodied  but  to  stand  in  the  judgement  âv 
’A5d|i,  i.e.  in  the  Body  that  is  naked  in  guilt  and  shame.  It  is  not  at  death 
but  at  the  parousia  that  those  without  the  wedding  garment  (Matt.  xxii.  1 1), 
the  spiritual  body  (I  Cor.  xv.  44,  53  f.),  the  heavenly  house  (II  Cor.  v.  i  f.) 
to  put  on  will  be  discovered  stripped  and  naked  (II  Cor.  v.  3  f.).* 

*  Rev.  iii.  17  f.;  cf.  xvi.  15;  Micah  i.  1 1  ;  Heb.  iv.  13. 

'  J.  Calvin,  The  Corinthians  (Grand  Rapids,  1948),  ii,  218;  H.  Ewald,  Die  Sendschreiben  des  Apostels 
Paulus  (Göttingen,  1857),  p.  271  ;  H.  Cremer,  Biblio-Theological  Lexicon  (Edinburgh,  1880),  p.  168; 
cf.  A.  Jülichcr  Festschrift  (1927),  pp.  93  ff.;  T.W.N.T.  i,  744. 

’  Cremer  {pp.  dt.)  points  out  that  où  yuuvol  is  co-ordinate  with  tvSwàiitvoi  (not  èv6e6v(iévoi), 
i.e.  to  be  found  ‘clothed’  means  to  be  found  ‘not  naked’,  and,  therefore,  ‘if  we  are  not  found  naked’ 
is  the  condition  prerequisite  to  éTTcvSùo-aaOai  of  v.  2.  yuiivoi,  then,  must  be  taken  in  an  ethical — 
not  metaphysical — sense.  Also,  ‘we  do  not  want  to  be  stripjjed’  cannot  properly  be  softened  to 
‘not  that  we  would. . .’;  cf.  Hcttlinger,  op.  cit.  p.  191. 

*  Cf.  Rom.  ix.  33.  Isa.  xxviii  16  refers  to  a  deliverance  from  judgement,  and  the  LXX  (followed 
by  the  New  Testament)  translates  Bfin  (‘flee’)  by  Korronoxùvw,  probably  with  the  same  sense  as 
the  above  cited  contexts.  Cf.  I  Sam.  xx.  38  f.  and  Ps.  Iv.  9  where  IZflM  may,  as  a  double  meaning, 
signify  ‘flee’.  So  Brown-Driver-Briggs  on  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

*  I  Cor.  XV.  37  is  no  support  for  the  common  exegesis  of  II  Cor.  v.  3.  ‘  Naked  grain  ’  is  a  completely 
different  imagery  and,  in  any  case,  refers  not  to  a  disembodied  soul  but  to  the  present  body.  Nor 
does  the  Pauline  comp)ound,  dnrcKSOoiian,  when  used  of  death  (namely  putting  off  ‘the  body  of  flesh’ 
or  ‘the  old  man’.  Col.  ii.  1 1  ;  iii.  9),  imply  a  dualism.  Both  ‘flesh’  and  ‘the  old  man’,  as  a  number 
of  studies  have  shown  (e.g.  W.  G.  Kümmel,  Das  BUd  des  Menschen  im  Neuen  Testament,  Zürich,  1948, 
pp.  22  f.;  Robinson,  Body,  pp.  17-26,  31  f.;  Bultmann,  Theology,  1,  232  ff.),  refer  to  the  whole  man 
in  his  sinful  and  mortal  relation  to  the  old  aeon  and  mean  here  simply  our  identifleation  with 
Christ’s  death.  Perhaps  judgement  (of  the  body  of  the  flesh)  is  the  thought  of  Col.  ii.  1 1  ;  certainly 
so  in  Col.  ii.  15.  Cf.  E.  K.  Simpson  and  F.  F.  Bruce,  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  (Grand  Rapids,  1957), 
PP-  235.  239  f. 

*  Cf.  Robinson,  Body,  p.  77:  ‘EùploKcoùai  is  almost  a  technical  term  for  being  “  dis-covered  ”  at 
the  parousia.’  Cf.  I  Pet.  i.  7;  II  Pet.  iii.  14;  Phil.  iii.  9. 
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IV 

The  assumption  that  ‘away  from  the  body’  (èKÔTipécû,  II  Cîor.  v.  8)  describes 
the  intermediate  state  may  be  traced  throughout  the  history  of  the  exegesis^ 
and  is,  as  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  the  consensus  of  all  modern 
opinion.  In  view  of  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  from  a  very  early 
period  one  would  expect  the  exegesis  to  take  this  direction.  Not  all,  however, 
have  been  entirely  comfortable  in  relating  the  verse  to  Paul’s  eschatological 
views  elsewhere  or  to  the  present  context.*  Certainly  Paul  never  views  death 
as  divorcing  Christians  from  Christ,*  but  this  can  be  so  only  because  their 
incorporation  into  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  guarantees  their  resurrection. 
Although  the  corporate  relation  remains  inviolate,  in  the  individual  death 
continues  to  reign.  If  the  dead  are  not  raised,  those  ‘who  have  died  in  Christ 
have  perished’  (I  Cor.  xv.  i8).  Only  at  the  parousia  will  the  scripture  be 
fulfilled,  ‘Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory’  (I  Cor.  xv.  54).  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  scrutinize  anew  the  traditional  interpretation.  If  the 
foregoing  exegesis  of  II  Cor.  v  is  correct,  it  opens  the  way  to  a  different 
understanding  of  the  present  verse. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  Paul  uses  ac5|ia  to  refer  to  the  self  in  its  solidarity 
with  sin  and  death.  There  is  usually  a  qualifying  phrase  such  as  the  mortal 
body  (Rom.  vi.  12),  the  body  of  sin  (Rom.  vi.  6),  of  death  (Rom.  vii.  24),  of 
humility  (Phil.  iii.  21),  of  dishonour  (I  Cor.  xv.  43),  or  the  natural  body 
(I  Cor.  XV.  44 f.).  But  this  is  not  always  the  case;  and  even  the  immediate 
context  speaks  of  deeds  done  ‘in  the  body’,  i.e.  in  the  mortal  earthly  life.* 
Robinson  correcdy  interprets  II  Cor.  v.  6:  “‘At  home  in  the  body”  means 
“in  the  solidarities  and  securities  of  earthly  existence”.’® 

It  is  probably  a  misconception  to  identify ‘away  from  the  body’  (II  Cor.  v.  8) 
with  the  intermediate  state  at  all.  Rather,  ‘  away  ’  should  be  understood  merely 
as  absence  from  the  solidarities  of  the  mortal  body,  the  awpia  and  as 

the  earlier  verses  show,  ‘at  home  with  the  Lord’  with  which  it  is  equated  has 
reference  to  the  ocoua  TTveuporiKdv  life  (I  Cor.  xv.  44)  in  which  the  solidarities 
of  the  new  aeon  are  realized.®  Thus,  the  desire  of  Paul  in  v.  8  is  identical  with 
that  which  he  expressed  in  v.  4,  namely  to  be  ‘clothed  upon’  at  the  parousia.’ 
This  interpretation  is  borne  out  in  v.  7  where  ‘away  from  the  Lord’  and 
‘at  home  with  the  Lord’  are  contrasted  as  ‘faith’  and  ‘sight’®  and,  further,  in 
w.  gf.  where  ‘at  home’  apparently  refers  to  the  parousia  judgement.* 

*  It  is  found  as  early  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stromata,  iv,  xxvi)  and  TertuUian  {de  resw.  cams, 

xun).  *  E.g.  II  Cor.  v.  4  {N.B.  facSCfu). 

*  Cf.  de  Langhe,  op.  cit.  p.  182;  Feuillet,  op.  cit.  p.  395;  Romans  viii.  38;  xiv.  8  f.;  Phil.  i.  23. 

*  II  Cor.  V.  10;  cf.  Robinson,  Bot^,  p.  ag;  Rom.  viii.  13;  Col.  ii.  1 1  ;  Heb.  xiii.  3. 

*  Hid.  *  Cf.  Sevenster,  ‘Zwischenzustand’,  p.  296  (cf.  above,  p.  212,  n.  2);  T'.M^.JV.T.  u,  63. 

^  Note  also  the  repeated  use  of  olSa  in  v.  i  and  0.  6. 

*  The  ‘vision  of  Ckxl’  is  realized  at  the  parousia.  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  24;  I  Cor.  xiii.  12;  Heb.  ii.  8f 
(I  Cor.  XV.  25  ff.);  I  Pet.  i.  5,  8;  I  John  iii.  2  f. 

*  Some  commentators,  logically  impelled  by  their  ‘  intermediate  state  '  exegesis  of  the  preceding 
verses,  take  II  Cor.  v.  10  to  refer  to  a  judgement  at  death — a  brand  new  concept  in  Pauline  thought. 
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V 

The  structure  of  II  Cor.  v.  i-io  forms  a  strikingly  coherent  series  of  antitheses 
which  are  continued  from  II  Cor.  iv,  and  which  contrast  the  corporate 
existence  of  Christians  èv  ’A6<5c|ji  and  èv  Xpiorco.  The  individual  actualization 
of  the  latter  corporeity  at  the  parousia  is  always  in  view.^  On  the  one  hand 
ipan  in  his  tent-house  (  i  )  mortality  (5)  faces,  in  the  final  abolition  of  the  old 
aeon,  Adamic  nakedness  (3)  and  dissoludon  (  i  ) .  His  hope  lies  in  his  solidarity 
with  the  new  aeon  through  the  resurrected  body  of  Christ.  Yet  for  those  in  the 
mortal  oclijia  (6)  this  remains  hope,  apprehended  by  faith  (7),  attested  by 
good  works  (10),  and  actualized  only  in  the  dtppaßcbv  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit  (5).  Paul  yearns  for  the  day  when  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  by 
life  (4),  faith  shall  become  sight  (7),  ‘away’  shall  become  ‘at  home’  (8), 
when  the  solidarides  of  the  new  aeon  shall  be  individually  actualized  in 
putting  on  the  acoiJia  -rrveupomKÔv,  the  house  from  heaven  (2).  This  consum¬ 
mation  shall  come  in  the  judgement  (10)  when  the  Day  shall  reveal  every 
man’s  status  (I  Cor.  iii.  13). 

If  one  recognizes  that,  as  in  the  concept  of  corporate  solidarity  generally,* 
a  certain  oscillation  between  the  ‘corporate’  and  the  ‘individual’  is  inter¬ 
twined  in  Paul’s  thought-pattern,  the  antitheses  of  II  Cor.  v.  i-io  may  be 
visualized  in  the  following  manner: 


èv  ’A6<5tn 
the  old  aeon 
tent-house 
naked 
mortality 
faith 

at  home  in  the  body 
away  from  the  Lord 
in  the  body 


èv  XpiCTTCÙ 
the  new  aeon 
house  from  heaven 
clothed 
life 
sight 

away  from  the  body 
at  home  with  the  Lord 
at  Christ’s  judgement  seat 


The  idea  of  a  ‘spiritual’  resurrection  at  death  continues  to  be  a  widely 
accepted  interpretation  of  Paul  (even  among  those  who  give  a  technical  place 
to  a  future  bodily  resurrection).  This  view,  however,  fails  to  appreciate  the 
truth  that  Luedemann  and  Kabish  saw  almost  a  century  ago:  redemptioi^ 

Othen,  recognizing  the  incongruity  of  this  interpretation  with  Paul’s  eschatology,  more  properly 
apply  it  to  the  Mast  day’.  Of.  Kennedy,  op.  at.  p.  193;  Lietzmann,  op.  cit.  p.  132;  Knox,  op.  cü. 
p.  141  ;  Schweitzer,  Mysticism,  p.  310;  Bultmann,  Theology,  i,  288;  Cullmann,  Christ  and  Time,  p.  33; 
Robinson,  Body,  p.  ig. 

*  Paul’s  concern  that  some  Christians  may  be  found  ‘  naked  ’  in  the  judgement  is  not  contrary  to 
his  teaching  on  predestination  or  perseverance  (Lietzmann,  op.  cit.  p.  i  ig).  It  is  only  the  recognition, 
expressed  elsewhere,  that  one’s  awareness  of  election  is  based  upon  subjective  and  existential  criteria 
—genuine  profession,  witness  of  the  Spirit,  good  works.  One  may  deceive  oneself.  Cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  27; 
II  Cor.  vi.  I  ;  xiii.  5;  Gal.  iv.  1 1  ;  Phil.  iii.  12  f.;  I  Thess.  iii.  5;  II  Tim.  ii.  19;  iv.  7.  All  in  all,  Paul 
is  confident;  II  Cor.  v.  5;  cf.  Phil.  i.  6. 

'  Cf.  the  recent  study  of  corporate  solidarity  in  Pauline  thought:  R.  P.  Shedd,  Man  in  Community 
(London,  1959),  pp.  38  ff. 
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^or_Pau.^  jg  phyciVal  t  While  its  advocates  speak  of  Jerusalem,  one  suspects 
that  the  accent  is  Athenian. 

Although  the  present  passage  has  been  a  means  to  interpret  Paul’s 
‘developed’  theology  in  this  fashion,  the  parallels  in  Rom.  viii  and  I  Cor.  xv 
alone  are  of  such  character  as  to  cast  grave  doubt  upon  such  exegesis.  And 
if  the  above  analysis  is  correct,  II  Cor.  v  cannot  be  used  at  all  to  illustrate 
a  changed  Pauline  theology  of  the  intermediate  state:  the  passage  simply 
does  not  deal  with  the  intermediate  state.  The  contrasts  throughout  are 
between  this  age  and  the  age-to-come  and  are  completely  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Paul’s  parousia  eschatology  and  his  concept  of  corporate  solidarity. 
Perhaps,  as  Professor  Davies  suggests,*  the  idea  of  an  intermediate  state  has 
no  place  in  Paul’s  thought  here;  but  if  so,  it  has  an  explanation  very  different 
from  that  which  Davies  has  given.  It  must  be  understood,  as  Cullmann’s 
valuable  essay  has  suggested,®  in  terms  of  an  altered  or  suspended  time  factor 
for  the  dead  and  not  as  an  anticipated  fulfilment  at  death  of  the  parousia 
consummation.  Paul’s  hope  here,  as  throughout  his  epistles,  is  not  in  the 
abiding  individual  but  in  the  abiding  Christ;  not  in  the  immortal  soul  of 
Platonic  idealism,  but  in  ‘  the  God  who  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  and  can 
call  to  Himself  the  things  that  do  not  exist  as  though  they  did’  (Rom.  iv.  17, 
Williams). 


*  Cf.  Schweitzer,  InUrpreUrs,  p.  63. 

*  Cullmann,  Immortality,  p.  57. 


•  Davies,  op.  cil.  p.  318. 


Sud  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  225-235. 
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THE  SECRECY  MOTIF  IN 
ST  MARK’S  GOSPEL* 

No  one  book  has  figured  more  prominently  in  the  study  of  St  Mark’s  Gospel 
in  this  century  than  W.  Wrede’s  Das  Messiasgeheimnis  in  den  Evangelien, 
published  in  1901.  But  whilst  it  has  been  widely  agreed  that  Wrede  focused 
attention  upon  a  significant  Marcan  motif  and  one  which  to  some  extent 
shows  the  influence  of  a  doctrinal  interest,  most  scholars  have  rejected  Wrede’s 
solution  of  the  secrecy  problem. 

Since  Wrede,  the  more  distinctive  results  of  work  on  this  question  have  been 
as  follows  : 

(i)  The  theme  of  the  messianic  secret  has  been  held  to  pervade  Mark’s 
composition  more  extensively  than  even  Wrede  thought.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  view  of  J.’Sehniewind,  V.  Taylor,  E.  Percy  and  E.  Sjöberg.  ‘Dies 
Geheimnis’,  said  Schniewind,  ‘steht  hinter  jeder  einzelnen  Perikope.’* 

{2)  The  theory  that  the  secrecy  passages  helped  to  account  for  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  has  found  much  favour.  By  stressing  that  Jesus  hid  his  messiah- 
ship  and  other  aspects  of  his  teaching,  Mark  showed  why  the  Jewish  people 
failed  to  recognize  the  Christ,  and  eventually  did  him  to  death.  This  hypo¬ 
thesis  commended  itself  in  varying  forms  to  J.  Weiss,  W.  Bousset,  M. 
Dibelius,  R.  H.  Lightfoot,  F.  C.  Grant  and  others. 

(3)  In  1939,  H.  J.  Ebeling’s  book.  Das  Messiasgeheimnis  und  die  Botschaft 
des  Marcus-Evangelisten,  struck  a  new  line.  Ebeling  denied  that  Mark  wished 
to  depict  the  hiding  of  the  messiahship.  As  a  ‘  Botschafter  des  christlichen 
Kcrygma’,  it  was  his  intention  to  strengthen  the  post-Easter  message  with  an 
account  of  Jesus  publicly  manifested  as  messianic  Lord  during  his  pre- 
Easter  ministry,  so  that  even  the  Galilean  populace  recognized  and  acclaimed 
him  as  the  Christ.  What  use,  then,  could  Mark  have  for  reports  that  Jesus 
concealed  the  deeper  meanings  of  his  teaching,  that  disciples  and  others 
misunderstood  it,  and  that  he  imposed  silence  concerning  his  messiahship 
and  some  of  the  miracles?  Were  such  passages  even  compatible  with  the 
evangelist’s  overriding  aim?  They  were,  indeed.  They  enhanced  the  impression 
that  the  Lord’s  teaching  was  an  unfolding  of  holy  mysteries,  and  that  in  his 
actions  and  his  person  men  were  confronted  with  a  revelation  of  the  power 
of  God’s  divine  Son.  In  this  way,  the  secrecy  passages  served  the  evangelist 
as  a  literary  foil  to  the  prevailing  theme  of  ‘Christus  revelatus’,  throwing 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Fourteenth  General  Meeting  of  Studiorum  ATort  Testanunti  Societas  in 
September  1959. 

*  Das  Evangelimn  nach  Markus  (Göttingen,  1949),  p.  41. 
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into  bolder  relief  a  series  of  epiphanies  of  the  messianic  Son  of  God.  In 
Ebeling’s  own  words,  ‘das  Messiasgeheimnis  streng  von  der  Offenbarungs- 
botschaft  her  —  und  nicht  umgekehrt  —  ...  zu  sehen  und  zu  verstehen  ist’ 

(pp.  II2f.). 

(4)  Another  view  has  been  developed  by  Ernst  Percy  in  Die  Botschaft  Jesu, 
published  in  1953.^  He  sees  the  Marcan  secrecy  motif  as  the  evangelist’s 
way  of  emphasizing  the  conception,  found  especially  in  Paul  and  Hebrews, 
that  the  open  revelation  of  the  exalted  Lord  which  began  at  Easter  had  been 
preceded  by  an  incarnate  life  in  which  he  laid  aside  his  celestial  glory,  and 
lived  amongst  men  in  the  obscurity  of  the  uop<pi^  of  a  servant,  the  secret  of  his 
divine  nature  and  mission  still  further  veiled  by  a  humiliation  which  led  to 
the  cross.  In  my  book  St  Mark  and  the  Transfiguration  Story  (1942),  I  myself 
suggested  (pp.  50-5)  that  the  secrecy  passages  might  be  in  part  Mark’s  method 
of  emphasizing  this  apostolic  view  of  Christ’s  terrestrial  life  ;  and  Ernst  Percy 
made  reference  to  the  suggestion  in  working  out  his  solution.  ‘Wir  haben  es’, 
he  concluded,  ‘somit  bei  Mk.  im  Grunde  mit  derselben  Anschauung  von  der 
Geschichte  der  christlichen  Offenbarung  wie  bei  Paulus  zu  tun  : . . .  was  vor 
der  Auferstehung  Christi  lag,  war  nur  eine  Zeit  der  Erniedrigung  und  damit 
auch  der  Verhüllung’  (pp.  294  f.). 

(5)  The  most  extensive  treatment  of  the  secrecy  problem  in  Mark  since 
Ebeling’s  book  has  come,  however,  from  E.  Sjöberg  in  Der  Verborgene 
Menschensohn  in  den  Evangelien  (1955).  He  agrees  that  the  theory  argued  by 
Ernst  Percy  has  a  measure  of  validity,  but  contends  that  the  ultimate  source 
and  explanation  of  the  messianic  secret  lie,  as  R.  Otto  suggested,*  in  the 
conceptions  of  a  hidden  and  revealed  Son  of  man  found  in  Jewish  apocalyptic, 
and  in  particular  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  and  IV  Ezra.  This  type  of 
thought  influenced  Jesus  and  his  early  followers.  Once,  therefore,  Jesus  had 
come  to  think  of  himself  as  messianic  Son  of  man,  it  would  inevitably  be  as 
a  hidden  Son  of  man,  who  was  not  to  be  fully  revealed  until  the  end  of  the 
age.  Jesus  did  not,  however,  take  deliberate  steps  to  hide  his  messiahship, 
or  to  conceal  his  message  from  the  outside  world:  he  simply  left  much  that 
he  was,  or  did  and  said,  a  mystery.  Thus  Mark’s  presentation  of  the  Master 
as  actively  enjoining  silence  about  his  person  and  some  mighty  works,  or 

1  devising  ways  and  means  by  which  intentionally  to  hide  the  meaning  of  his 

words,  is  a  secondary  version  of  the  messianic  secret  —  what  Sjöberg  calls 
a  ‘Zuspitzung’,  or  ‘sharpening’  of  it,  which  receives  vivid  formulation  in 
a  passage  like  Mark  iv.  10-12,  where  iva  must  be  read  as  a  fully  final  con¬ 
junction.  This  secondary  Marcan  version  of  the  secret  is  still,  however, 
a  reproduction  of  categories  of  thought  prevalent  in  Jewish  apocalyptic. 

I"  Shall  we  now  leave  this  short  and  incomplete  review  of  differing  expositions 


I 


^  See,  too,  Percy’s  article  *  Messiashemligheten  i  Markusevangeliet  ’,  Svensk  Exegetisk  Arsbok,  xvn 
(Uppsala,  195a),  47-67- 

*  Sjöberg  refers  to  Otto’s  Reich  Gottes  und  Menschensohn,  pp.  1 56  f. 
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of  the  secrecy  motif  in  St  Mark’s  Grospel,  and  reconsider  certain  aspects  of 
the  problem? 

One  outstanding  point  at  once  attracts  notice.  From  Wrede  to  Sjöberg 
nearly  all  interpreters  of  the  messianic  secret  in  St  Mark  have  had  to  plead 
exceptions  to  their  theories  in  some  of  the  passages  relating  public  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  power  of  Jesus  or  appearing  to  record  open  disclosures  of  the 
messiahship.  Wrede’s  book,  for  example,  has  a  section  headed  ‘Wider¬ 
sprüche’  (‘Contradictions’),  to  which  category  he  assigned  such  passages 
as  overtly  performed  miracles,  some  public  statements  of  a  messianic 
character  like  iii.  27,  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  upon  a  colt,  or  the  observation 
in  xii.  12  that  outsiders  grasped  the  meaning  of  a  parable.  These,  said  Wrede, 
are  all  instances  of  the  evangelist  at  odds  with  himself  and  deviating  incon¬ 
sistently  from  his  secrecy  line.  But  might  it  be,  not  that  the  evangelist  is  so 
inconsistent,  but  that  the  critics  have  failed  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  the 
problem?  Or,  in  other  words,  is  it  because  the  secrecy  question  has  been 
inaccurately  formulated  that  the  answers  do  not  cover  all  the  facts?  It  may 
be  wise  to  reckon  with  this  possibility. 

Shall  we,  then,  take  another  look  at  the  precise  nature  of  the  secrecy 
problem  in  St  Mark’s  Gospel?  Ebeling’s  book  suggests  the  advisability 
of  returning  to  this  question  ;  for  whatever  view  one  takes  of  Ebeling’s  main 
conclusions,  he  does  show  that  whilst  Mark  repeatedly  sf>eaks  of  Jesus  as 
striving  to  conceal  the  messiahship  or  the  message,  the  evangelist  is  just  as 
concerned  to  say  that  ‘  the  report  of  him  went  out  straightway  everywhere  into 
all  the  region  of  Galilee  round  about’  (i.  28).  Indeed,  mention  of  mighty 
works  done  openly,  or  of  the  public  acclaim  of  Jesus,  is  so  frequent  and 
prominent  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it  as  something  incompatible  with 
a  more  fundamental  secrecy  interest.  But  whether,  as  Ebeling  thought,  the 
writer  of  the  gospel  intended  the  publicity  passages  to  mean  that  the  messiah¬ 
ship  itself  was  blazed  abroad  is  another  question.  Yet  the  evangelist  does,  of 
course,  relate  occasions  when  the  messiahship  and  all  that  it  implied  were 
revealed.  There  was  what  happened  near  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  at  the 
Transfiguration,  or  when  the  Lord  took  his  disciples  apart  to  teach  them 
kot’  I61av.  Revelation  of  the  messiah  and  his  mission  was  given,  but,  it  seems, 
as  a  privilege  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  and  under  special  conditions  of  secrecy, 
and  this  is  obviously  another  aspect  of  the  total  secrecy  question. 

What  answer,  then,  do  these  observations  suggest  to  the  question.  What  is 
the  precise  nature  of  the  Marcan  secrecy  problem?  It  would  appear  that  to 
ask,  as  Wrede  and  others  have  done,  why  Mark  depicted  Jesus  as  hiding 
his  messiahship  is  to  approach  the  matter  from  too  narrow  an  angle.  It 
tends  to  isolate  the  secrecy  motif  overmuch,  and  especially  the  theme  of  the 
secret  of  the  messiahship,  which  is  after  all  only  one  aspect  of  the  secrecy 
motif.  But  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  relevant  data  indicates  that  the 
problem  is  wider  and  more  complex.  It  appears  to  be  one  woven  of  three 
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strands,  consisting  not  merely  in  the  presence  in  Mark  of  a  secrecy  motif, 
but  in  the  concurrence  and  interplay  throughout  the  Gospel  of  three  closely 
associated  motifs,  which  may  be  described  as  those  of  secrecy,  publicity  and 
revelation. 

But  if  this  poses  the  problem  correctly,  what  is  methodically  the  next  step? 
It  must  surely  be  an  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  evangelist 
operates  the  motifs  of  secrecy,  publicity  and  revelation.  Towards  whom  and 
in  what  ways  does  the  Marcan  Jesus  practise  secrecy?  What  precisely  is 
publicized?  Who  receives  special  revelation?  And  under  what  circumstances? 
Such  lines  of  inquiry  yield  four  valuable  results. 

(1)  First  of  all  the  Christian  readers  of  the  Gospel  are  obviously  regarded 
as  the  privileged  recipients  of  revelation  to  whom,  amongst  other  things,  it 
has  been  given  to  know  that  the  pre-Easter  events  were  fully  messianic. 
This  comes  out  in  the  very  first  chapter.  According  to  a  well-authenticated 
reading,  its  opening  words  inform  them  at  once  that  they  have  here  ‘the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God’,  and  on  reaching  i.  1 1  they  know  that 
a  voice  from  heaven  itself  attested  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus.  Moreover, 
there  is  specific  allusion  to  their  favoured  position  later  in  the  text  of  the 
Gospel.  Chapter  xiii.  14  assumes  their  enlightenment  respecting  ‘the  abomi¬ 
nation  of  desolation’;  and  if  it  is  correct  to  treat  ii  10  f.  and  xii.  lof.  as 
asides  addressed  to  the  Christian  readers  or  hearers,  asides  which  were 
originally  perhaps  what  Dibelius  called  ‘sayings  out  of  sermons’,  then  these 
verses  also  indicate  the  full  measure  of  illumination  which  was  theirs  con¬ 
cerning  the  messiahship,  ii.  10  f.  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  for 
their  special  benefit  that  Jesus  commanded  the  sick  of  the  palsy  to  take  up 
his  bed  and  walk  :  it  gave  them  proof  that  even  while  he  was  on  earth  the 
Son  of  man  was  invested  with  èÇoucrla  to  forgive  sins.^ 

The  concept  of  the  Christian  users  of  the  Gospel  as  privileged  beneficiaries 
of  revelation  seems  also  reflected  in  Mark  iv.  22  and  ix.  9.  Wrede,  and 
Volkmar  long  before  Wrede,  rightly  regarded  ix.  9  as  an  important  clue  to 
Mark’s  view  of  the  process  of  Christian  revelation.  Easter  initiated  a  new 
stage  in  the  process.  Before  Easter,  the  transfiguration,  revelation  and  much 
besides  must  needs  be  hidden.  After  Easter,  what  has  been  kept  secret  can 
be  and  will  be  disclosed.  Thus  again  from  the  standpoint  of  this  verse,  the 
Christian  readers  live  in  the  appointed  day  of  revelation  and  enjoy  its  benefits. 
In  the  words  of  Mark  iv.  1 1  f.,  to  them  it  was  given  to  know  the  secret  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

(2)  But  if  in  St  Mark’s  Gospel  the  Christian  readers  are  represented  as 
enjoying  a  privileged  position  regarding  revelation,  so  too  are  the  disciples 
before  Easter,  as  distinct  from  the  ôxXoç  so  persistently  in  attendance  upon 

*  Cf.  M.  Dibelius,  DU  FomgtschUhU  dts  Evangdiums,  3  Aufl.,  pp.  63-6  (Engl,  trans.  From  Traditm 
to  Gospd  (1934),  pp.  66-g);  G.  H.  Boobycr,  ‘Mark  ii.  loa  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Healing  of 
the  Paralytic’,  H.T.R.  XLvn,  a  (1954),  115-ao. 
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Jesus.  Before  Easter  they  were  apprised  of  the  messiahship,  of  the  suffering, 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  man,  of  his  return  from  heaven  in  glory 
at  the  end  of  the  age,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  parables.  But  then,  of  course, 
though  given  special  revelation,  they  received  it  only  imperfectly.  They  heard 
and  saw  what  was  withheld  from  others,  and  yet  they  did  not  fully  understand — 
jomedmes,  to  be  sure,  they  wholly  misunderstood,  remaining  confused  and 
even  foolish.  Johannes  Weiss  attempted  to  minimize  the  lack  of  comprehen- 
don  which  Mark  attributes  to  the  disciples,  but  unconvincingly.^  Every 
chapter  of  the  text  from  four  to  ten  (with  the  exception  of  five)  contributes 
something  to  the  picture  of  their  blindness,  and  chapter  fourteen  adds  the 
unhappy  scenes  of  their  conduct  during  the  passion.  Evidently,  then,  Mark 
wished  on  the  one  hand  to  show  that  even  before  Easter  those  who  were 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  vouchsafed  revelation  withheld  from  outsiders,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  was  equally  intent  upon  saying  that  in  that  pre-Easter 
period  the  amount  of  revelation  which  they  were  in  fact  capable  of  receiving 
was  restricted.  At  that  time,  even  for  the  Twelve  and  other  disciples,  the  day 
of  full  vision  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Leaving  these  observations  on  the  subject  of  revelation,  let  us  now  turn  to 
Mark’s  operation  of  his  publicity  motif  and  its  relation  to  the  theme  of  secrecy. 
What  was  he  really  intending  to  say  in  reporting  miracles  openly  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  ôx^os,  including  sometimes  the  scribes  and  Pharisees? 
Or  by  comments  like  i.  28,  showing  that  the  fame  of  Jesus  went  far  and  wide? 
And  do  some  passages  imply  that  on  occasion  Jesus  even  made,  or  permitted, 
outright  public  references  to  his  messiahship?  It  is  necessary  to  be  brief  and 
therefore  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  these  questions  lead  to  the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  above  anticipated  results.  They  are  as  follows  : 

(3)  Nowhere  before  his  arrest  does  the  Jesus  of  St  Mark’s  Gospel  apply 
messianic  titles  to  himself  in  public,  or  permit  others  to  do  so. 

Then  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  one  to  interpret  ii.  lo;  ii.  28;  v.  1-20;  viii.  38 
(cf.  viii.  34)  and  x.  47  f.  ?  Are  not  these  passages  particularly  hard  to  reconcile 
with  such  a  statement?  Not  ii.  10:  it  can  be  claimed  as  an  aside  to  the  users 
of  the  Gospel,  as  already  suggested.  Chapter  ii.  28  seems  to  be  comment  of 
precisely  the  same  kind.  Then  neither  verse  represents  Jesus  as  referring 
to  himself  publicly  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  difficulties  ofv.  1-20  reside  in  v.  7,  where  the  unclean  spirit  addresses 
Jesus  as  ‘  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  ’,  but  is  not  silenced,  and  in  v.  19  f.  which 
informs  us  that  Jesus  sent  the  Gerasene  home,  not  apparently  with  instructions 
to  observe  secrecy,  but  on  the  contrary  to  tell  -nrpàç  tous  ^oOs  the  great  things 
which  the  Lord  had  done  for  him.  Surely,  then,  it  was  the  evangelist’s  view 
that  on  this  occasion  Jesus  permitted  public  knowledge  of  the  messiahship? 
But  shall  we  look  again?  Chapter  i.  34  and  iii.  1 1  f.  state  emphatically  that 

*  J.  Weiss,  Das  älUsU  Evangslium  (Göttingen,  1903),  especially  pp.  50-65;  History  of  Primitiv« 
Christianity  (London,  1937),  pp.  698!. 
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to  forbid  devils  to  disclose  the  messiahship  was  the  Lord’s  habitual  practice; 
viii.  30  and  ix.  9  record  that  the  same  injunction  was  laid  upon  the  disciples; 
and  in  xi.  33,  Jesus  himself  avows  that  he  will  not  divulge  his  messianic 
èÇouoia.  Was  the  compiler  of  the  Gosjjel  entirely  unmindful  of  all  this  whilst 
writing  v.  1-20?  If  not — and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  were — it  seems  certam 
that  he  saw  nothing  in  v.  1-20  incompatible  with  what  he  had  written  at 
i.  34  and  iii.  1 1  f.  and  was  to  write  at  viii.  30,  ix.  g  and  xi.  33.  If  such  was 
the  case,  had  he  substantial  ground  for  his  view,  or  was  he  half  blind?  The 
more  disparaging  judgement  seems  unnecessary  for  the  following  reasons, 
(a)  When  the  imclean  spirit  addressed  Jesus  as  ‘  Son  of  the  Most  High  God’, 
apparently  no  one  was  there  except  Jesus,  the  disciples  and  the  possessed 
man.  An  imposition  of  silence  about  the  messiahship  was  therefore  not 
required,  (i)  Mark  does  not  appear  to  have  believed  that  possessed  men 
became  immediately  aware  of  the  messiahship  ais  the  result  of  the  outcries 
of  the  devils  within  them.  Hence  v.  19  f.  will  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
Gerasene  was  in  possession  of  the  messianic  secret  and  went  home  to  disclose 
it;  and  if  Mark  understood  ‘the  Lord’  to  mean  God,  as  he  could  have  done, 
Christ’s  exhortation  called  upon  the  delivered  man  to  go  home  and  give  God 
the  glory,  (c)  But  has  not  Wrede’s  explanation  of  v.  19  f.  something  to 
commend  it?  In  Mark,  Wrede  observed,  a  house  is  on  occasion  a  place  of 
concealment,  and  thus  to  go  els  t6v  oIkôv  aou  irpôs  tous  «^oûs  and  tell  them 
was  not  to  propagate  the  news,  but  to  restrict  its  publication.  On  this  reading, 
V.  19  is  virtually  another  demand  for  secrecy  about  a  work  of  healing,  and 
V.  20  then  reports  much  the  same  disregard  for  such  an  injunction  as  one 
finds  at  i.  45  and  vii.  36:  Jesus  commands  secrecy  but  notwithstanding 
publicity  ensues. 

It  remains  to  consider  viii.  38  and  x.  47  f.  Ebeling  treated  viii.  34-ix.  i  as 
a  discourse  delivered  to  the  disciples  and  the  oyAos  about  the  messianic 
office  in  which  at  viii.  38  Jesus  will  have  referred  to  himself  openly  as  the 
Son  of  Man.^  But  this  seems  to  overlook  entirely  one  of  the  most  striking 
facts  about  this  verse.  Whilst  it  is  the  only  one  in  St  Mark  where  the  Master 
before  his  arrest  speaks  to  outsiders  about  the  Son  of  Man  by  that  name,  there 
is  no  passage  in  this  Gospel  suggesting  so  strongly  that  Jesus  and  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  Son  of  Man  were  two  different  persons.  Commentators  have  noted  the 
wording  as  significant.  To  debate  its  full  significance  lies  beyond  our  present 
requirements.  For  these,  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  in  virtue  of  this  some¬ 
what  singular  wording  viii.  38  presents  no  awkward  exception  to  the  claim 
that  nowhere  before  his  arrest  does  the  Jesus  of  St  Mark’s  Gospel  apply 
messianic  titles  to  himself  in  public,  or  permit  others  to  do  so. 

The  last  passage,  namely  x.  47  f.,  offers  greater  difficulties.  Bartimaeus, 
not  a  disciple,  but  an  outsider,  knows  of  the  messiahship,  since  he  calls 
Jesus  ‘Son  of  David’;  this  happens  in  the  presence  of  theâ/Aos;  and  Jesus 

^  Op.  eit.  p.  219. 
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does  not  silence  him.  Then  evidently  the  narrative  signifies  that  the  messianic 
secret  has  got  abroad,  and  that  Jesus  is  no  longer  concerned  to  contain  it. 
If  so,  this  is,  as  Julius  Schniewind  concluded,  the  first  story  in  St  Mark  in 
which  publicly  ‘das  Messiasgeheimnis  ausdrücklich  gelöst  wird’.^ 

Another  opinion,  however,  is  arguable.  First  it  should  be  noted  that  when 
Bartimaeus  cried  out  ‘  Son  of  David  ’,  he  was  not  in  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
When  he  did  arrive  there,  he  styled  Jesus  ‘Rabboni’,  possibly  for  the 
evangelist  a  significant  change  which  removed  the  need  for  Jesus  to  enjoin 
silence  about  the  messiahship.*  Chapter  x.  52  is  also  of  some  consequence. 
The  verse  implies  that  Bartimaeus  immediately  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
But  would  it,  then,  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  throughout  the  story  the  evangel¬ 
ist  has  in  fact  looked  upon  Bartimaeus  as  a  member  of  the  circle  of  the 
disciples,  not  as  one  belonging  to  the  ôxXos,  the  company  of  outsiders? 
In  other  words,  for  Mark,  Bartimaeus  from  the  outset  stood  not  outside,  but 
inside  the  community  of  those  privileged  to  receive  revelation  of  the  messiah- 
ship,  and  his  cry  ‘  Son  of  David  ’  would  not  have  signified  that  the  messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  had  become  public  knowledge.  Moreover,  read  in  this  light 
X.  48  comes  up  with  sharper  and  more  forceful  meaning.  ‘  Many  rebuked  him 
that  he  should  hold  his  peace  ’ — is  not  the  reader  intended  to  see  here  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  believer  who  is  chosen  to  receive  revelation  and  the 
unbelieving  ôy^os  of  outsiders  who  are  not?  So  viewed,  again,  the  scene  gave 
Jesus  no  occasion  to  impose  silence  about  the  messiahship  :  the  ôxXos  itself  was 
taking  active  steps  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  truth,  and  what  is  more 
it  did  so  because  it  was  itself  blind  to  the  truth.  Its  rebuke  of  Bartimaeus  was 
a  repudiation  of  the  very  idea  that  Jesus  could  be  the  Christ. 

There  we  must  leave  the  Bartimaeus  pericope,  but  if  a  permissible  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  has  been  offered,  as  well  as  of  ii.  10  and  28,  v.  1-20  and  viii.  38, 
then  the  statement  still  stands  that  in  the  period  before  his  arrest,  the  Marcan 
Jesus  does  not  apply  messianic  titles  to  himself  in  public,  or  permit  others  to 
do  so. 

The  further  analysis  of  Mark’s  publicity  motif  and  its  relation  to  the 
secrecy  theme  gives  us  our  fourth  result  and  it  is  this. 

(4)  Nowhere  do  publicly  performed  miracles  or  the  publicity  which 
Jesus  himself  received  amount  to  public  disclosures  of  the  messiahship.  Wrede, 
as  we  have  seen,  interpreted  some  of  these  publicity  passages  as  breakdowns 
of  the  theory  of  the  messianic  secret.  So  have  other  scholars.  Ebeling  held 
them  to  disprove  the  more  usual  secrecy  theories  altogether.  On  Chapter  i. 
28,  for  example,  he  commented  as  follows:  ‘Die  Vollmacht  Jesu,  seine 
Messianität,  ist  erfaßt  ;  ein  Mund  sagt  es  dem  anderen . . .  damit  haben  wir 

*  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus  (D.  Neue  Testament  Deutsch,  Göttingen,  1949),  p.  145. 

*  Schniewind’s  claim  {pp.  cit.  p.  145)  that  ‘Rabboni*  is  here  a  messianic  form  of  address  on  a  par 
with  ‘Son  of  David’  is  not  the  view  of  most  commentators,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  good  evidence 
for  it.  Cf.  G.  Dalman,  The  iVords  of  Jesus  (Engl,  trans.  1903),  pp.  324,  340;  M.  Black,  An  Aramaic 
Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (1946),  p.  ai. 
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die  Pointe  der  Erzählung.’^  That  is  to  say,  publicity  was  a  medium  of 
messianic  revelation. 

But  this  is  just  what  is  not  said  in  i.  28,  and  the  fact  must  be  emphasized. 
Neither  in  i.  28,  nor  in  any  of  the  publicity  passages,  is  it  stated,  or  even 
necessarily  implied,  that  overtly  worked  miracles  led  outsiders  to  conclude 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  whilst  several  passages  offer  positive  evidence  that 
they  did  not.  Chapter  vi.  1-6  records  the  astonishment  which  the  Lord’s 
teaching  and  mighty  works  evoked  in  his  Trocrpls,  but  only  to  add  that  he  was 
still  ‘the  carpenter’  to  them,  in  whom  they  were  offended,  so  that  Jesus 
‘marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief’.  Chapter  vi.  14  f.  mentions  Herod’s 
view  that  Jesus  was  John  the  Baptist  resurrected,  whereas  others  took  him  to 
be  Elijah,  or  another  prophet.  A  like  report  of  common  opinion  appears  in 
viii.  28.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  Mark’s  view  that  these  ideas  were  the  nearest 
approaches  of  the  ôxXoç  to  the  truth;  but  on  occasion  scribes,  Pharisees, 
Herodians,  priests  and  other  outsiders  could  not  have  been  further  from  the 
truth.  They  judged  Jesus  blasphemous  (ii.  7),  or  possessed  by  Beelzebub 
(iii.  22);  they  rebuked  Bartimaeus  for  calling  him  ‘Son  of  David’  (x.  48); 
they  were  still  in  ignorance  of  his  messianic  èÇouola  at  xi.  28;  and  the 
whole  pitiable  story  of  Jewish  obtuseness  moves  on  to  its  climax  as  Jesus’s 
messianic  claim  before  Caiphas  and  the  sanhedrin  brought  forth  another 
accusation  of  blasphemy  and  ‘they  all  condemned  him  to  be  worthy  of 
death’  (xiv.  64). 

With  such  features  of  Mark’s  picture  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  standing 
out  so  plainly  it  seems  impossible  to  uphold  the  view  that  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel  represents  the  Lord’s  public  works  as  bringing  men  in  general,  outside 
the  circle  of  believers,  to  acclaim  him  as  the  messianic  Son  of  God.  On  this 
matter,  Sjöberg  is  a  true  guide,  but  not  Ebeling.  Mark’s  standpoint  is,  said 
Sjöberg,  that  ‘Die  Offenbarung  ist  da,  aber  ihr  Sinn  wird  von  den  Leuten 
nicht  verstanden’.*  There  was  public  manifestation  of  Jesus’s  divine  power, 
but  it  never  led  to  public  messianic  revelation.  Yes,  and  more — it  was  never 
intended  that  it  should.  Such  was,  indeed,  Mark’s  belief.  That  his  Jesus  did 
not  apply  messianic  titles  to  himself  in  public,  or  permit  others  to  do  so, 
hints  as  much.  But  the  reader  is  not  left  to  make  do  with  hints.  Chapter  xi. 
33  is  a  plain  statement  that  Jesus  would  not  tell  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
people  the  nature  of  his  authority.  In  unequivocal  terms,  viii.  12  states  that 
‘  there  shall  no  othjeïov  be  given  unto  this  generation  ’.  But  the  truly  definitive 
account  of  the  evangelist’s  point  of  view  is  surely  found,  as  Johannes  Weiss 
maintained  long  ago,  in  Mark  iv.  1 1  f.,  though  Weiss  himself  did  not  see  the 
full  implications  of  this  passage.  But  his  observation  that  Mark  was  using 
the  quotation  from  Isa.  vi.  9  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Fourth  Gospel 
does  in  John  xii.  39  f.,  where  the  final  sense  of  Iva  is  undeniably  plain,  seems 

*  op.  cil.  p.  1 30. 

*  Der  Verborgene  Menschensohn  in  den  Evengelien  (1955),  p.  loi. 
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quite  correct.^  Further,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  iv.  1 1  f.  relates  to  Tà 
fràvra  which  occurred  in  Christ’s  public  ministry,  that  is  to  all  things  seen 
as  well  as  to  all  things  heard.  These  verses  therefore  inform  the  readers  that 
whereas  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  given  to  disciples,  to  ol  §Çco, 
or  ‘those  outside’,  all  Suvàiieiç  openly  performed  and  all  8160x^1  publicly 
spoken  remained  but  irapapoXai — riddles,  unintelligible  enigmas,  the  secret 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  contained  within  them  veiled,  even  intentionally 
veiled.  Our  review  of  the  evangelist’s  operation  of  his  publicity  motif  has 
found  Mark  adhering  consistently  to  this  standpoint:  he  nowhere  represents 
publicly  performed  miracles  or  the  publicity  which  Jesus  himself  received 
as  public  disclosures  of  the  messiahship. 

This  must  end  the  survey  of  the  manner  of  Mark’s  employment  of  the 
three  motifs  of  secrecy,  publicity  and  revelation;  but  it  remains  to  ask,  quite 
briefly,  what  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  Marcan  secrecy  motif  is 
suggested  by  the  four  results  obtained. 

No  cause  has  appeared  to  deny  that  much  in  the  secrecy  passages  may  well 
be  a  record  of  historical  fact,  relating  what  the  Lord  actually  did  or  said.  But 
that  the  frequency  and  present  form  of  these  passages  derives  in  some  measure 
from  the  influence  of  doctrinal  ideas  looks  certain.  It  would,  in  fact,  seem 
that  two  distinct  but  overlapping  conceptions  were  at  work,  and  they  disclose 
themselves  in  Mark  iv.  22;  ix.  9;  xi.  33;  viii.  12  and  particularly  in  iv.  1 1  f. 

The  first  conception  is  reflected  in  Mark  iv.  22  and  ix.  9.  It  is  that  there 
were  two  different  periods  in  the  historical  process  of  Christian  revelation,  and 
they  had  their  dividing  line  at  Easter.  At  that  point  began  that  fuller  measure 
of  revelation  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  evangelist  regarded  as  the  privileged 
possession  of  the  Christian  readers  of  the  Gospel.  But  before  Easter  it  was,  as 
Ernst  Percy  put  it,  a  time  of  humiliation  and  concealment  for  the  Christ; 
and  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  might  have  intended  more  than  one  type  of 
secrecy  passage  to  convey  this  idea — at  least  in  part.  But  that  the  pre-Easter 
period  was  one  of  limited  revelation  appears  to  be  illustrated  above  all  by 
the  so-called  misunderstandings  of  the  disciples,  which  Wrede  interpreted  in 
this  way,  and  Volkmar  before  him.*  In  that  pre-Easter  period,  Mark  would 
show,  much  was  concealed  even  from  the  eyes  of  the  Twelve. 

But  secondly,  if  there  were  two  special  stages  in  the  process  of  messianic 
revelation,  there  were  also  two  classes  of  people.  Mark  iv.  1 1  f.  distinguishes 
them  sharply.  There  were  ol  iTEpl  ccinbv  ctùv  toïs  SebBexa  and  ol  fÇoo,  those  inside 
the  community  of  believers  and  those  outside.  To  those  inside  it  had  been 

‘  For  J.  Weiss’s  interpretation  of  Mark  iv.  1 1  f.,  etc.,  sec  esptecially  D.  älteste  Evangelium,  pp.  52-60 
and  The  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  pp.  663  f.,  691-9.  Because  Weiss  did  not  discern  the  full 
implications  of  Mark  iv.  1 1  f.,  he  regarded  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  done  in  public,  reports  of  the 
widespread  fame  ofjesus  and  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  as  to  some  extent  inconsbtent  with 
the  view  that  outsiders  were  not  to  understand. 

*  W.  Wrede,  D.  Messiasgeheimnis  in  den  Evangelien,  especially  pp.  101-14;  G.  Volkmar,  Marcus  und 
die  Synopse  der  Evangelien  (Zürich,  1876),  pp.  454  ff. 
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granted  to  know  the  secret  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d,  whilst  from  those  outside 
the  secret  was  hidden,  and,  as  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,  intention¬ 
ally  hidden,  deliberate  steps  having  to  be  taken  to  conceal  it.  This  conception 
finds  outlet  in  xi.  33  and  viii.  12,  and  is  more  explicitly  formulated  in  iv.  1 1  f.; 
and  Johannes  Weiss  seems  to  have  been  entirely  right  in  the  theory  put  for¬ 
ward  in  Das  älteste  Evangelium,  published  in  1903,  that  Mark  was  using  most 
of  the  secrecy  passages  in  the  service  of  this  doctrine  as  expressed  in  iv.  1 1  f. 
Commands  to  unclean  spirits  and  to  the  disciples  not  to  divulge  the  messiah- 
ship,  injunctions  not  to  make  known  miracles  of  healing,  the  hiding  of  the  o 
meaning  of  teaching  by  the  use  of  parables,  or  on  occasion  by  going  aside 
secretly  to  unfold  it  only  to  disciples,  now  and  then  the  concealment  of  the 
movements  of  Jesus — these  reports  are  to  be  read  as  some  of  the  necessary 
steps  taken  to  hide  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  included  the 
secret  of  the  messiahship,  from  ‘those  outside’. 

Weiss  went  on  to  add  that  this  was  all  a  Marcan  development  of  Paul’s 
hardening  theory,  and  was  meant  to  explain  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the 
Jews.  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The  accounts 
of  the  various  steps  taken  to  hide  the  messiahship  and  other  truths  from 
outsiders  were  not  ways  of  explaining  the  Jewish  rejection  of  Jesus,  but  ways 
and  means  of  giving  repeated  expression  to  Gk)d’s  rejection  of  the  Jews.  In 
Isa.  vi.  9  f,  the  passage  which  Mark  quotes  in  iv.  1 1  f.  appears  in  just  this 
sense:  it  does  not  explain  the  rejection  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  but  affirms 
the  rejection  of  the  people  to  whom  the  prophet  was  sent.  Likewise  in 
Mark,  words  from  Isa.  vi.  9  f.  are  reproduced  in  iv.  1 1  f.  as  an  expression  of 
God’s  judgement  on  Israel.  By  one  means  or  another,  as  the  need  arose, 
the  truth  was  to  be  actively  withheld  from  the  Jews,  and  was  so  withheld,  in 
order  that  they  should  neither  perceive,  nor  understand,  nor  find  forgiveness. 

This  interpretation  of  Mark  iv.  1 1  f.  is  fully  in  keeping  with  xi.  33  and  viii. 
12,  as  well  as  with  other  passages  which  indicate  the  attitude  of  St  Mark’s 
Gospel  to  the  Jews — passages  like  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen, 
the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree,  or  the  rent  veil  of  the  temple  ;  and  Johannes  Weiss 
was  probably  right  in  the  opinion  that  the  logion  about  no  forgiveness  in 
iii.  29  was  meant  to  relate  particularly  to  them.^  Or,  putting  it  in  the  terms 
of  Mark  xii.  9,  the  Jews  had  been  dispossessed  and  deprived  of  their  inheritance. 
The  vineyard  of  the  kingdom  of  God  having  been  taken  from  them  and  given 
to  others,  they  were  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  eschatological  repentance 
and  spiritual  renewal  of  God’s  people  in  the  last  days.  That  this  judgement 
should  prevail,  they  were  not  to  know  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  that  in  him 
and  his  mighty  works  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi  was  arriving,  and  that  this  event 
was  to  be  consummated  by  means  of  the  suffering,  death,  resurrection  and 
parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Thus  Jesus  took  active  steps  to  hide  these  truths 
from  them,  as  is  stated  in  xi.  33,  viii.  12  and  iv.  1 1  f.  ;  and  the  secrecy  passages 

*  Markusevangelium  (D.  Schriften  d.  Neuen  Testaments,  Bd.  i),  p.  io6. 
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record  numerous  occasions  on  which  and  various  ways  in  which  he  did  this,  and 
in  so  doing  adhered  to  the  divine  decision  concerning  the  Jews.  The  final 
conclusion  to  which  the  argument  leads  is  therefore  this:  with  the  exception 
of  the  misunderstandings  of  the  disciples,  the  secrecy  passages  function  mainly 
in  the  service  of  the  teaching  of  xi.  33,  viii.  12  and  particularly  iv.  1 1  f.,  and 
illustrate  God’s  judgement  on  Israel  in  recurring  operation  throughout  the 
Lord’s  pubhc  ministry. 


EM 


Ntw  Test.  Stud.  C,  pp.  236-241. 
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SHORT  STUDIES 


ON  I  JOHN  II.  12-14 

Bengel^  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  commentators  who,  in  earlier  times,  took  the 
ÔTI  in  the  six  subordinate  clauses  in  I  John  ii.  12-14  to  mean  ‘  that’,  that  is,  to 
introduce  statements  as  the  objects  of  the  verbs  ypàçco  and  lypavf»a.  In  some 
of  the  versions  of  the  age  of  Reformation  there  is  more  vacillation,  the  first 
clause  being  taken,  very  often,  as  a  statement  and  the  remaining  five  as  causal 
clauses.*  Nowadays,  almost  all  commentators  agree  upon  regarding  oti  as  a 
causal  conjunction;®  consequently,  the  object  of  ypàçco  and  lypov^^a  is 
supposed  to  be  the  epistle  itself,  or  certain  passages  of  it,  whereas  the  clauses 
with  ÔT1  express  the  reason  or,  rather,  the  reasons,  for  writing.  The  agreement 
is  so  complete  that,  on  the  whole,  commentators  do  not  even  discuss  the  other 
possibility.*  One  or  two  commentaries  could  be  cited  as  being  in  favour  of 
ÔT1  =  ‘  that’,  but  none  of  them  belongs  to  the  well-known  and  generally  used 
standard  works.® 

I  should  like  to  submit  that  the  question  remains  an  open  one,  still  subject 
to  discussion.  I  must,  therefore,  give  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  generally  abandoned  opinion.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  I  am  sure  it  is  the  only  possible  understanding,  but  merely  that  I  am  not 
quite  sure  it  is  so  utterly  impossible  as  most  modem  commentators  imply  by 
simply  disregarding  it. 

The  passage  ii.  12-14  is  singular  in  the  epistle:  it  expresses  itself  in  the  well- 
known  six  parallel  clauses  ;  it  is  the  only  passage  in  the  epistle  to  divide  the 
addressees  into  groups  such  as  TronipES  and  VEon/ioxoi.  Finally,  the  change 
from  the  present  to  the  past  tense  in  the  last  three  clauses,  together  with  the 
repetition  of  the  content  of  the  first  three,  is  unique  and  demands  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

But  this  singular  form  of  the  whole  passage  ought  not  to  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  the  form  of  the  single  clauses  recurs  several  times  elsewhere  in  the  episdc. 
We  find  it  in  ii.  8  :  TràXiv  IvToXfjv  xaiWiv  ypà9co  Opïv,  ô  èoriv  àXqOèç  èv  otûrcp  Kod 
év  Opïv,  ÔTi  oKotla  Trapàyrrai  xal  t6  9005  t6  àAqôivôv  9aiv6i.  If  wc 
supplement  the  apostrophe  from  v.  7  (àyorrrqTol  or  466X90!)  and  remove  all 

^  Gnomon,  oav.  13:  ‘An-  guod.  Sic  ter,  coll.  v.  12.  i  Petr.  5, 12,  ubi  tbquod explicatur  per  accusati- 
vum  cum  infinitivo,  quod  clarius  est.’ 

*  But  Luther  {' S^Umbertestament'  and  the  Luther  Bible  of  1546)  has  ‘das' — ‘denn’'" — ‘dw’****. 

*  For  example,  J.  E.  Belser,  B.  Weiss,  A.  E.  Brooke,  C.  H.  Dodd  and  H.  Windisch. 

*  I  think  that  Brooke  (in  1912)  is  the  last  to  consider  it  earnestly,  but  he  ends  by  rejecting  it 

*  In  the  last  century,  R.  Rothe  {Der  erste  Brief  Johannis,  Wittenberg,  1878)  championed  the  trans¬ 
lation  ‘that’;  in  1941  it  was  defended  by  C.  Lindskrog  {Fortolkning  til  Forste  Johannesbrev,  Copen¬ 
hagen)  and,  according  to  Lindskrog,  a  German  commentator,  Fritz  Horn  (Kaiser  Verlag,  Munich), 
adopted  it  in  1931. — Modem  versions  all  have  ‘because’. 
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parenthetical  qualifications,  we  may  arrive  at  the  same  fundamental  form  as  in 
VO.  12-14:  ypàçco  OpTv,  àSeAçoi,  ôti  f|  (tkotIo  irapàyerai  Kal  t6  9005  tô 
iAtlOivôv  fiSq  çaivei.  ii.  2 1  could  be  reduced  in  the  same  way  :  if  we  insert  the 
apostrophe  from  ».  18  (-rraiSia)  and  use  the  positive  form  only,  we  get  a 
sentence  of  the  same  shape  as  in  »».  12-14:  êypavpa  ùpïv,  rraiBla,  ôti  oîSotï 
•W|V  dXi^öeiov  Kal  ôti  ttov  vpeüôos  Tqs  àXqôelos  oûk  Sotiv.  At  any  rate,  the 
sentence  matches  ii.  8  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  genuine  Johannine  contrast: 
ii.  8  opposes  light  and  darkness  and  ii.  2 1  truth  and  lie. 

The  third  instance  I  should  like  to  cite  is  exceptional  in  that  it  forms  the 
transition  to  the  concluding  verses  of  the  epistle,  at  least  as  we  have  it  (v.  13) 
TOtOra  Jypovpa  Opïv  îva  elBqTe  ôti  jcofiv  alcoviov,  toïs  tnaTeOouaiv  els  to 
6vopa  TOÖ  uloü  TOÜ  ôeoO.  By  bracketing  parts  of  this  verse  a  shorter  funda¬ 
mental  form  could  be  extracted  :  ëypovpa  Opïv  ôti  scafjv  ly^Te  alcbviov.*  That 
may  look  rather  far-fetched,  and  so  it  is;  but,  nevertheless,  when  it  comes 
down  to  the  implications  of  the  passage,  the  statement  that  the  epistle  has 
been  written  ‘  in  order  that  ye  may  know’  etc.,  equals  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  readers  have  eternal  life.  It  is  a  fact  that  is  laid  before  the  readers. 

The  stylistic  and  syntactical  differences  between  ii.  7-8,  2 1  on  one  hand  and 
V.  13  on  the  other  are  (a)  that  in  v.  13  2ypavpa  has  the  object  Toöra,  ‘these 
things’,  and  (b)  that  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  clause  with  îva.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  that  îva  introduces  a  real  final  clause.  In  other  words,  v.  1 3  has  a 
different  function  from  that  of  the  other  two  passages  :  it  refers  to  what  has 
been  written  previously,  probably  in  the  whole  epistle,  and  expresses  the 
purpose  which  the  author  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote.  The  same  structure 
is  met  with  in  i.  4  and  in  ii.  i  ;  in  neither  case  need  we  discuss  what  Toöra 
refers  to.  In  ii.  26  the  case  is  somewhat  different:  TOfüra  lypovpa  ûjjiïv  rrepl 
Twv  ttAovcovtcov  Oiiäs.  ToOra  evidently  points  back  to  the  previous  verses 
and  the  clause  with  ôti  is  lacking;  but  it  could  easily  be  supplemented:  ‘  (in 
order)  that  ye  may  abide  in  Him’  (cf.  ».  27,  end). 

This  comparison  with  the  clauses  of  the  structure  ToOra  y  pàçco  /  ëypovpa  ûpîv 
elsewhere  in  the  epistle  demonstrates  that  the  author  is  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  the  object  of  ypd9co  not  only  when  it  is  clearly  conceived,  as  is 
KonWiv  èvToXi'jv  ‘a  new  commandment’  in  ii.  8,  but  also  when  it  is  undefined, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  cases  where  Toöra  refers  to  some  part  of  the  episde  or 
to  the  epistle  as  a  whole.  If  this  observation  is  applied  to  ii.  12-14,  the  infer¬ 
ence  will  be  that,  unless  the  ôti  clauses  are  taken  as  objects,  ypàçco  and 
?ypavpa  would,  in  these  verses,  stand  without  an  object,  contrary  to  the 
author’s  usage.  Why  did  he  not  write  Toöra  ypà9co  Opïv,  TSKvla,  ôti  ktX.?  It 
may  be  that  he  wanted  to  introduce  stylistic  variations,  and  was  aware  that 
a  six  times  repeated  TOÖra  would  mar  the  style  ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  author 

*  In  this  way  it  recalls  the  use  of  {ypopya  in  other  concluding  chapters,  for  example,  II  C!or.  xiii.  10; 
Gal.  vi.  II  ;  Philem.  w.  19,  ai  ;  cf.  also  John  xx.  30-1  and  Rev.  xxii.  18-19. 

*  Or,  the  other  way  round,  our  clauses  could  be  transcribed  after  the  manner  of  v.  13  :  ypàfw  Criilv, 
Tawia,  (va  dSflTt  fin  dffcovroi  al  dtiopriat  Sid  t6  fivoiia  oOroO. 
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docs  not  trouble  himself  with  stylistics,  and,  if  after  all  he  did,  he  might  have  ' 

put  ToOra  in  the  first  of  his  six  clauses  without  repeating  it  in  the  remaining  ^ 

five.  Therefore,  the  possibility  ought  to  be  considered  that  he  omitted  toOtq  ' 

because,  in  fact,  it  is  not  Totöra  that  is  the  object  of  ypà<pcù  /  Iypcx4^a,  but  the  ' 

following  on  clauses.  j 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  oti  in  connexion  with  ypd<pco  should  be  rendered 
‘that’.^  Apart  from  such  connexions,  the  causal  oti  is,  of  course,  very  fre- 
quent,  as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  from  ii.  iib  and  ii.  16.*  But  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  author  of  I  John  should  have  used  ypàçco  ôn  in  the  sense  of 
T  write  because’.*  The  author  can  say,  ‘These  things  I  write  (have  written) 
to  you  (in  order)  that’,  and  also,  ‘I  write  (wrote)  to  you  that  (this  or  that  is 
so)  ’,  but  not,  ‘  I  write  to  you  because  ’.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  misapprehension  of 
the  polemical  intention  of  the  whole  epistle  if  one  says  that  the  author  writes 
to  the  addressees  because  of  their  faith  or  because  of  other  qualities  or 
experiences  of  theirs,  as  if  all  were  well  with  them  and  as  if  their  only 
deficiency  consisted  in  failing  to  draw  the  inferences.*  The  author  regards  his 
readers  as  Christians,  it  is  true,  because  he  knows  them  to  be  Christians, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  written  to  them.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
epistle  that  it  does  not  base  itself  on  such  a  fact  but  is  written  as  a  proclamation 
of  a  new  and,  as  it  were,  unknown  fact,  cf.  the  oscillation  between  èvTo^fl 
Konvi^l  and  èvroXfi  iroXaià.  This  is  how  the  author  begins  his  epistle:  ‘That 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you’  (i.  3),  and  ‘This  then  is 
the  message  which  we  have  heard  of  him  and  declare  unto  you,  that  (ôti) 

God  is  light’  (i.  5).  That  is  proclaiming  a  fact,  be  it  known  or  unknown,  but  it 
is  definitely  not  reminding  the  readers  of  some  reason  or  cause  why  some¬ 
thing  different  should  be  proclaimed.  It  is  the  proclamation  of  a  message  we 
find  in  the  epistle,  both  when  it  is  expressly  stated  and  when  it  is  not  (as  in  i.  9, 

‘He  is  faithful  and  just’). 

We  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  problem  raised  by  the  series  of  apostrophes; 
whether  rcKvla  is  the  first  of  three  groups  or  grades,  which  would  mean  a 
curious  order;  or  whether  it  is  the  general  apostrophe,  which  is  then  split  up 
into  ‘  fathers  ’  and  ‘  young  men  ’  ;  or  whether  the  sentences  should  be  arranged 
with  r.  18  as  the  sixth  special  apostrophe,  matching  v.  140  as  the  third,  v.  12 

^  ypâfw  6n  in  the  sense  of  ‘ I  write  that’  is  not  infrequent;  there  are  all  the  instances  of  yéyponrrai 
c.  dn  recitativo,  which  arc  only  special  cases  of  ‘declarative’  fin  and  presuppose  the  latter.  As  for 
ypdfto  with  declarative  firt,  see  Liddell-Scott-Joncs,  Lexicon,  s.v.  ypàçco  II  (referring  to  Thuc.  7. 14, 
rinoTauh'oi;  S'  Oplv  ypâfu  Sn  ßpocysta  âicufi  TrATipcbMorros) .  As  for  Sn  =  ‘  that  ’  in  papyri,  see  Moulton  and 
Milligsui,  The  Vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament,  s.v.  An  {inst.  omn.  :  otypovyà  001,  An  yuuvAs  dkin). 

*  In  0.  9  we  have  An  both  as  a  causal  and  as  an  objective  conjunction  (cf.  A.  T.  Robinson,  A  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  3rd  ed.,  p.  964).  For  a  full  discussion,  see  E.  A.  Abbott,  Johanmiu 
Grammar,  pp.  154-61. 

*  Brooke  takes  the  opposite  view  :  ‘  Usage  is  probably  in  favour  of  the  “causal  ’’  meaning.  There  is 
no  certain  [italics  mine]  instance  in  the  Epistle  of  the  use  of  An  after  ypéiçu  in  the  “declarative”  sense.’ 

*  The  view  of  Westcott,  ‘  St  John  does  not  write  to  make  known  the  privileges  of  Christians,  but  to 
enforce  the  duties  which  follow  from  them’,  cannot  be  upheld  as  regards  all  parts  of  the  epistle;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  characterized  by  intermittent  dog^madc  preaching  and  p>araenetic  appeal,  cf. 

R.  Buhmann,  in  Jn  Memoriam  Ernst  Lohmeyer  (1957),  p.  191. 
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being  also,  in  that  case,  the  general  headline.  It  is  for  another  reason  that 
I  have  mentioned  this  singular  grouping;  it  is  hard  to  explain  satisfactorily, 
but  is  it  not  more  easily  understood  on  the  assumption  that  the  oti  clauses 
state  real  facts?  It  would  seem  to  be  too  artificial  a  procedure  to  parcel  out  the 
justification  of  writing  the  epistle.  The  current  view  assumes  that  the  author 
writes  the  same  to  all  groups,  that  is,  that  in  all  six  cases  either  ‘  this  letter’  or 
‘the  previous  passage’  or  ‘the  following  admonition’  is  implied  as  an 
object;  whether  one  or  the  other,  may  be  open  to  discussion,  but  at  all 
events  the  same  object  is  implied.  Let  me  return  once  more  to  the  sentences 
(ToOra)  ypàçco  /  lypavpa  Opïv  îva.  In  so  far  as  the  definite  intention  expressed 
in  îva  is  a  final  cause,  they  should  be  of  a  piece  with  the  alleged  causal 
clauses  of  ii.  12-14.  But  why,  then,  should  the  author  choose  just  the  occa- 
rion  of  a  oti  clause  to  address  different  groups,  and  not  that  of  a  îva  clause? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  singling  out  of  the  different  grades  for  special 
apostrophe  is  much  more  natural  on  the  assumption  that  the  sentences  are 
statements  addressed  to  ‘children’  (be  it  children  strictly  speaking,  or  the 
congregation  in  general,  as  the  spiritual  children  of  the  author),  to  ‘fathers’ 
and  to  young  men.  It  is  not  quite  out  of  the  way  to  compare  our  passage  with 
the  Haustafeln}  A  writer  or  a  preacher  may  fairly  well  appeal  now  to  one, 
now  to  another  group  within  the  same  audience,  that  is,  when  stating  facts 
or  admonishing,  but  one  does  not  expect  him  to  do  it  when  giving  his  reasons 
for  addressing  the  audience. 

But,  also  apart  from  the  Haustafeln,  there  are  a  few  instances  to  be  adduced 
from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Luke  x.  23,  immediately  after 
the  Lord’s  Thanksgiving,  we  read:  ‘Turning  to  the  disciples  he  said 
privately,  Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  what  you  see.’  If  translated  into  the 
Johannine  idiom,  this  could  be  :  ‘  I  say  unto  you,  disciples,  that  your  eyes  are 
blessed.’ 

A  change  in  the  apostrophe  is  also  obvious  and  expressly  stated  in  Luke  vii. 
47-8.  We  need  not  discuss  the  problem  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
narrative;  it  may  be  that  it  has  reached  us  in  a  later  edition  differing  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  original,  but  after  all  it  is  what  Luke  wrote.  ‘  I  say  unto 
you’,  Xéyco  aol,  v.  47,  is  addressed  to  Simon  the  leper,  who  is  mentioned  by 
name  already  in  v.  44;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  Luke  indicates  the 
change  by  inserting  elirev  5è  oCrrij.  This  observation  cannot  carry  too  much 
weight;  but  this  much  may  safely  be  inferred,  that  a  change,  a  turning  from 
one  person  to  another,  is  a  natural  thing,  as  in  fact  it  is.  That  is  why  we  find  it 
in  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  and  that  is  also  why  it  is  met  with  in  I  John.  This 
‘form’  has  developed  out  of  the  normal  way  of  appealing  to  persons  and 
addressing  them. 

'  K.  Weidingcr,  Die  Haustafetn.  Ein  Stück  urchristiicher  Paränese.  (Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  herausgeg.  v.  H.  Windisch,  Heft  14),  Leipzig,  1928,  p.  73:  ‘Für  die  Bekanntschaft  des 
jihamieischen  Kreises  mit  unserem  Schema  (viz.  "Haustafel")  sprechen  die  Verse  I  Joh.  2,  12-14.’ 
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There  is  also  another  good  reason  for  referring  to  Luke  vii.  The  content  of 
the  last  sentence  is  identical  witli  that  of  the  first  sentence  in  our  passage, 
‘your  sins  are  forgiven’  (I  John  having  the  additional  words  ‘for  his  name’s 
sake’,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  not  found  in  the  Gospel  narrative). 
And  there  is  nothing  surprising  about  that,  since  that  saying  is  met  with 
several  times  in  the  Gospels;  we  need  only  cite  Luke  v.  20,  ‘  Man,  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee’.  What  is  of  importance  for  our  purpose  is  that  in  reading  a 
sentence  like  Xéyco  aol  /  Opïv  ôti  àçécovrai  ktX.,  a  sentence  which,  it  is  true, 
does  not  occur  in  so  many  words,  but  might  ^ave  been  pronounced  or  written 
somewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  not  a  soul  would  venture  to  render 
‘  I  speak  unto  you  because . . .  The  only  possibility  would  be  ‘  I  say  unto  you 
that. . .  ’. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  doubt  that,  if  ü.  1 2  were  the  only  sentence  in 
this  passage,  nobody  would  have  hesitated  to  understand  and  translate  it  in 
the  following  way:  ‘I  write  to  you,  litde  children,  that  your  sins  are  forgiven 
for  his  name’s  sake.’  And  the  ancient  translators  and  interpreters  were 
guided  by  a  sound  feeling  in  taking  the  first  sentence  to  be  a  proclamation, 
even  if  such  a  conception  implied  incongruity  with  the  following  verses  and 
their  ôti  clauses.  The  case  oft;.  12  seems  to  be  unambiguous;  it  is  the  well- 
known  sentence  Aéyco  aol  /  ûpïv  ôti  à9écovTai  al  àpapTlai,  provided  with 
a  direct  apostrophe  and  transposed  into  the  written  form  instead  of  the 
oral. 

Then,  of  course,  the  question  arises,  whether  we  should  take  w.  13-14  as 
containing  causal  clauses  and  nothing  else,  and  interpret  p.  1 2  accordingly,  or 
the  reverse  procedure  must  be  preferred.  The  former  alternative  would  mean 
taking  v.  1 2  in  another  function  than  the  one  it  had  originally,  that  is,  granted  | 
that  it  is  an  originally  spoken  sentence.  But  is  it  not  more  natural  to  admit  i 
that  the  first  sentence  strikes  the  note  and  to  understand  the  following  five 
accordingly?  If  we  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  original  readers  we 
must  think  of  them  as  being  accustomed  to  hearing  the  words  ‘  The  sins  are 
forgiven  you  ’,  and  why  not  with  a  prefixed  ‘  I  say  unto  you  ’?  They  cannot  but 
read  them  in  the  same  sense  and,  once  they  have  been  led  in  that  direction, 
they  are  bound  to  go  on  and  read  the  following  sentences  in  the  same  way.  | 

It  must  be  admitted  that  vv.  13-14  have  no  exact  parallels  in  the  New  * 

Testament;  but  they  contain  a  message  that  is  abundantly  proclaimed  in  the  | 
Johannine  writings.  And  if  transposed  into  the  basic  form  of  v.  12,  they  are  ! 
apt  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  Johannine  preaching:  ‘I  say  unto  you, 
fathers,  that  you  know  him  that  was  from  the  beginning’,  ‘I  say  unto  you, 
young  men,  that  you  have  conquered  the  e\dl  One  ’.  If  ever  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  it  is  in  this  passage  that  we  can  trace  the  oral  preaching;  it  is  only 
covered  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  oral  transmission.  It  would  seem  that  the 
present  written  form,  with  ypàçco,  does  not  obey  rules  of  its  own  but  complies 
with  the  original  shape  of  oral  preaching.  It  is  simply  part  of  a  sermon,  a 
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homilyi  transposed  into  a  written  piece  of  literature.  That  would  account  for 
the  different  apostrophes,  and  for  the  ôti. 

One  point  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  the  repetitions  with 
{ypovya.  I  shall  not  go  further  into  that,  but  only  point  out  that  the  problem 
poses  itself  however  ôti  be  taken.  But,  like  my  fellow-countryman  Lindskrog,^ 
I  should  say  that  the  repetition  becomes  less  difficult  if  ôti  means  ‘  that*.  If  it 
means  ‘because’  one  cannot  see  the  reason  why  the  sentences  and  the 
apostrophes  should  have  been  repeated,  and  êypovpa  becomes  stylistic 
mannerism  and  nothing  else.  If  ôti  is  understood  in  the  ‘declarative’  sense 
the  content  of  the  former  three  sentences  is  underlined  :  ‘  What  I  have  just 
written  (=  what  I  have  said)  I  repeat.  Yes,  indeed,  I  have  written  it  and 
I  do  stick  to  it.’  b.  noack 


y€W  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  241-249. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
ROMANS  XIII.  1-7 

I  must  refer  briefly  to  two  questions,  which  I  have  not  time  to  discuss.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  that  of  the  relation  of  Rom.  xiii.  1-7  to  its  context,  I  simply 
indicate  my  opinion — that  in  this  section  no  less  than  in  any  other  in  the  main 
division  xii.  i-xv.  13  the  ground  of  Paul’s  exhortation  is  ‘the  mercies  of  God’ 
(xii.  i),  and  that  the  ‘subjection  to  the  higher  powers’  which  he  here  enjoins 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  essential  part  of  that  XoyiKf)  XorrpEla  which  the 
Christians  of  Rome  are  to  offer  to  God  in  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  for 
them  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  can  see  no  adequate  reason  for  regarding  Rom.  xiii. 
1-7  as  in  any  way  an  erratic  boulder  in  its  context. 

The  second  of  these  questions  (whether  there  is  in  èÇouofaiç  in  z«.  i  a  double 
reference — to  angelic  powers  standing  behind,  and  acting  through,  the 
political  authorities  as  well  as  to  the  actual  political  authorities)  is  one  to 
which  I  am  not  yet  able  to  give  a  confident  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’.  But  there  is  one 
point  which  I  want  to  emphasize  in  connexion  with  it:  that  the  Christological 
understanding  of  the  State  does  not  depend  on  the  acceptance  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  double  reference  here.  It  is  true  that  this  suggestion  has 
played  a  part  in  opening  the  eyes  of  some  theologians  to  the  fact  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Testament  the  State  no  less  than  the  Church  lies  within  the 
dominion  of  the  exalted  Christ.  It  is  true  also  that,  if  this  suggestion  is 
accepted,  the  Christological  interpretation  of  the  State  becomes  clearer  in 
certain  respects  and  the  bearing  of  a  number  of  passages*  upon  the  relation 
*  Op,  cit,  p.  45.  *  E.g.  Col.  i.  16;  I  Pet.  iii.  U2, 
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of  the  State  to  Christ,  which  might  otherwise  not  be  recognized,  becomes 
apparent.  But,  quite  apart  from  this  suggestion,  the  Christological  under¬ 
standing  of  the  State  is  implicit  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  credal  formula 
KOpios  ’IrjCTOÔs,^  in  the  use  made  of  Ps.  cx.  i,*  and  in  such  a  passage  as  Matt, 
xxviii.  18,  and  explicit  in  Rev.  i.  5;  xvii.  14;  xix.  16. 

I 

The  verb  CnroTÖtooEo^ai  (used  in  vv.  i  and  5)  is  quite  clearly  a  key  word  in 
this  section.  It  is  often  assumed  that  it  means  ‘to  obey’.  So,  for  example, 
Sanday  and  Headlam  entitle  this  section  ‘On  Obedience  to  Rulers’,  and  say 
in  their  introductory  summary:  ‘The  civil  power. .  .must  be  obeyed. 
Obedience  to  it  is  a  Christian  duty . . .  ’  and,  more  recently,  Prof.  Barrett  in 
his  commentary  uses  the  phrase,  ‘obedience  to  magistrates’.*  If  CnroTiaCTEO- 
6ai  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ‘obey’  in  its  ordinary  modern  sense,  then  we 
must,  of  course,  assume  that  Paul’s  injunction  in  0.  i  <z  is  not  absolute,  and 
that  he  would  have  agreed  with  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  that,  where  there 
is  a  conflict  of  loyalties,  ‘We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men’  (Acts  v.  29;  cf. 
iv.  19  f.). 

But  does  ÙTTOTàaaecrôai  really  mean  ‘obey’?  Unfortunately,  the  Theo- 
logisches  Wörterbuch  has  not  yet  reached  CnrordaoEiv.  Liddell  and  Scott  give  as 
one  meaning  of  the  passive  ‘to  be  obedient’,  but  under  it  refer  only,  apart 
from  New  Testament  passages,  to  Arrian’s  Epicteti  Dissertationes  iii.  xxiv.  65 
and  the  Bibloi  Cyranides  15.  There  is  nothing  in  their  article  on  ûrroTàatTeiv  to 
suggest  that  the  passive  CmroTàoCTECTÔai  is  an  obvious  word  to  use  if  one  means 
‘obey’.  There  are,  of  course,  three  perfectly  good  verbs  meaning  ‘obey’,  all  of 
which  are  used  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  -rreiöapxelv,  Treiöeoöai  and 
CrrrotKoOEiv.  The  LXX  evidence  confirms  the  impression  given  by  Liddell  and 
Scott.  Of  the  twenty-one  occurrences  of  CnroTàaaEcrôai  listed  by  Hatch  and 
Redpath  there  only  seems  to  be  one  in  which  the  idea  of  obedience  is  clearly 
prominent  (Theod.  Dan.  vi.  13).  In  the  New  Testament  vriroTàCTOEaôai  occurs 
thirty  times.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  obedience  is  clearly  prominent  (e.g. 
Rom.  viii.  7)  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  it  may  be  included,  it  is  not 
clear  that  it  predominates.  The  word  is  used  to  indicate  the  proper  attitude 
of  the  Christian  to  God  (Jas  iv.  7),  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  (I  Cor.  xvi. 
16),  to  the  civil  authorities  (Tit.  iii.  i  ;®  I  Pet.  ii.  13  f.  and  here  in  Rom.  xiii),  of 
Christian  wives  to  their  husbands  (Eph.  v.  22;  Col.  iii.  18;  I  Pet.  iii.  i,  5), 
Christian  slaves  to  their  masters  (I  Pet.  ii.  18),  the  VECOTEpoi  to  the  irpEopOTEpoi 

*  Rom.  X.  g;  I  Cor.  xii.  3;  II  Cor.  iv.  5;  Phil.  ii.  1 1  ;  Col.  ii.  6. 

•  E.g.  Mark  xvi.  19;  AeU  ii.  34  f.;  I  Cor.  xv.  25;  Eph.  i.  20;  Col.  iii.  i  ;  Heb.  i.  3,  13;  viii.  i  ;  *. 
12  f.;  xii.  2;  I  Pet.  iii.  22. 

•  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Edinburgh,  3rd  ed.  i8g8),  p.  365. 

*  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (London,  1957),  p.  344. 

‘  Here  it  is  coupled  with  nïiôopxUv.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  writer  regarded  the  two  verbs  as 
synonymous,  or  that  he  added  miöapxtTv  because  he  felt  that  the  idea  of  obedience  was  not 
necessarily  included  in  i>iroT&ooto9on? 
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(I  Pet.  V.  5),  the  Church  to  Christ  (Eph.  v.  24).  But  it  is  also  used  in  Eph.  v. 
21  of  a  reciprocal  obligation:  CnroTaoaôpÆvoi  àXXi'iÂois  èv  çô^cp  XpioroO.^ 

On  the  last-mentioned  verse  Armitage  Robinson  comments  :  ‘  Recognise, 
says  the  Apostle,  that  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  human  life  one  is  subject  to 
another.  We  must  not  press  this  to  mean  that  even  the  highest  is  in  some  sense 
subject  to  those  who  are  beneath  him.  St  Jerome  indeed  takes  this  view,  and 
proceeds  to  commend  the  passage  to  bishops. . .  .But  the  Apostle  is  careful  in 
what  follows  to  make  his  meaning  abundantly  clear,  and  does  not  stultify  his 
precept  by  telling  husbands  to  be  subject  to  their  wives.  .  and  goes  on  to 
speak  of ‘the  sacred  principles  of  authority  and  obedience’.®  In  striking  con¬ 
trast  is  Calvin’s  comment  on  the  same  verse.  ‘God  has  bound  us’,  he  says, 
‘so  strongly  to  each  other,  that  no  man  ought  to  endeavour  to  avoid  subjec¬ 
tion;  and  where  love  reigns,  mutual  services  will  be  rendered.  I  do  not  except 
even  kings  and  governors,  whose  very  authority  is  held  for  the  service  of  the 
conununity.  It  is  highly  proper  that  all  should  be  exhorted  to  be  subject  to 
each  other  in  their  turn.’®  It  is  Calvin,  surely,  and  not  Robinson,  who  here 
gives  us  the  right  clue.  The  problem  of  CnroTaao-öpevoi  dcXXi^iAois  in  Eph.  v.  21 
is  to  be  solved  not  by  attempting  to  explain  away  the  idea  of  reciprocity,  but 
by  recognizing  that  CnroTàCTOïCTÔai  here  does  not  mean  ‘obey’.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  phrase  becomes  clear  when  we  compare  Rom.  xii.  10  (tt) 
•nu^  àXXi^lAouç  irporiyoOpevoi)  and  Phil.  ii.  3  f.  (Tfi  TorrrsivoçpoaOvi]  dcAAi^lXouç 
fiyoûuEvoi  CnrepéxovTOÇ  éoarreov,  pf)  Tà  éoarreov  ixacrTOi  oKO-rroOvres,  dtXAà  xal 
là  érépeov  êKaoroi).  The  three  phrases,  CmoTàocreCTÔai  àAAi'iAois,  Tfj  Tipfj 
dAA/jXous  iTpor|yeïa6a»  and  àXXViAouç  fiyeïcrôai  vnrepéxovraç  éoarreov,  would  all 
seem  to  mean  essentially  the  same  thing. 

I  submit  then  that  in  the  New  Testament  OTroTàaoecrôal  tivi  can  denote  the 
recognition  that  one  is  placed  below  the  other  person  by  God  and  that  the 
other  person  is  superior  (Cnrepéxcov)  to  oneself,  which  is  no  hollow  false 
modesty  but  sober  Christian  realism,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  recognition  that  the 
other  person  is  the  representative  of  Christ  to  one,  in  accordance  with  Matt. 
XXV.  40,  45.  It  is  the  glad  recognition  that  the  other  person,  as  Christ’s 
representative  to  one,  has  an  infinitely  greater  claim  upon  one  than  one  has  upon 
oneself.*  We  can  now  see  how  right  was  Calvin’s  comment  on  Eph.  v.  21 — 
for  a  king,  if  he  be  a  Christian,  ought  to  regard  his  meanest  subject  as 
superior  to  himself,  as  having  a  greater  claim  on  him  than  he  has  on  himself, 
smcc  his  meanest  subject  is  Christ’s  representative  to  him. 

*  Cf.  the  Textus  Receptus  form  of  I  Pet.  v.  56. 

'  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  An  Exposition  (London,  1909),  pp.  170  f. 

'  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians,  translated  by  W.  Pringle  (reprinted 
Grand  Rapids,  1955),  pp.  316  f.  Cf.  the  comment  on  I  Pet.  v.  5  in  his  Commentaries  on  tJu  Catholic 
Epistles,  translated  by  J.  Owen  (reprinted  Grand  Rapids,  1948),  p.  147. 

*  If  what  is  here  said  b  right,  then  O.  Michel’s  statement  {Der  Brief  an  die  Römer  (Göttingen,  1 955), 
p.  383,  n.  3)  that  CnrordaotoSai  ‘bt  stärker  ab  irilOioSai  oder  CnroncoCtciv*  b  correct,  if  by  ’stärker’  b 
meant  ’more  inward’,  but  not  if  he  means  by  it  ’expressing  more  emphatically  the  idea  of 
obedience’. 
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But  what  docs  CrrrordaoEo^on  mean  when  it  is  used  (as  in  Rom.  xiii)  to 
denote  that  which  the  Christian  owes  to  the  civil  authorities  as  such  (which  is, 
of  course,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  CmoTàCTOECTÔai  owed  to  them  as 
persons)?  I  submit  that  it  means  recognizing  that  one  is  placed  below  them  by 
God  and  that  they  have  a  greater  claim  on  one  than  one  has  on  oneself;  and 
that  once  more  the  inner  motivation  is  Christological — one  must  CnroTàooEu- 
ôai,  because  the  civil  power  is  an  instrument  of  Christ’s  kingly  rule  and 
because,  in  so  far  as  its  existence  is  for  the  good  of  one’s  neighbour,  one’s 
service  of  it  is  a  part  of  the  debt  of  love  owed  to  the  neighbour  in  whom  Christ 
himself  is  mysteriously  present  (note  the  context  of  xiii.  1-7  !).  It  will  be  not 
uncritical,  not  a  blind  obedience  ;  for  the  arbiter  of  what  constitutes  Cnrordto. 
CTEoôai  in  a  particular  situation  is  not  the  civil  power  but  Christ. 

Paul  has  in  mind,  of  course,  an  authoritarian  State,  in  which  the  Christian’s 
CnTOTdooEoOai  is  limited  to  respecting  the  authorities,  obeying  them  so  far  as 
such  obedience  does  not  conflict  with  God’s  laws,  and  seriously  and  respon¬ 
sibly  disobeying  them  when  it  does,  paying  them  tribute  and  taxes  {vv.  6  f.) 
willingly,  since  no  government  can  function  without  resources,  and — a  very 
important  element  which  is  not  mentioned  here  but  may  be  supplied  from 
I  Tim.  ii — praying  persistently  for  them.  In  such  a  state  he  is  bound  to  do 
what  he  can  for  the  maintenance  of  it  as  a  just  state;  but  there  is  no  question  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  sharing  responsibly  in  government. 

It  is  part  of  the  modem  exegete’s  task  to  translate  what  Paul  says  into  the 
terms  of  a  different  political  order.  The  Christian  in  a  democracy  can,  and 
therefore  must,  do  much  more  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  as  a  just  state. 
His  CnroTdaa6a6ai  must  surely  include  voting  in  parliamentary  elections 
res[>onsibly,  in  the  fear  of  Christ  and  in  love  to  his  neighbour,  and,  since  such 
responsible  voting  is  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  adequate  knowledge,  making 
sure  that  he  is  as  fully  and  reliably  informed  as  possible  about  political  issues, 
and  striving  tirelessly  in  the  ways  constitutionally  open  to  him  to  support  just 
policies  and  to  oppose  unjust.  Paul’s  irSaa  makes  it  clear  that  no 

Christian  is  exempt  from  this  obligation — not  even  the  New  Testament 
scholar  ! 

To  fail  to  render  the  appropriate  CaroTdCTOEaOai  is  to  resist  the  power 
(àvTiTàaoîoOai  èÇouaiot)  and  so  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion  against  God’s 
ordinance  (ifi  toO  ©eoö  Ôiorroy^  àvôéoTTiKev),  and  those  who  rebel  against 
God’s  ordinance  ‘shall  receive  to  themselves  judgement’.  In  support  of 
Professor  Michel’s  view  that  by  xpipa  a  ‘göttliches  Strafgericht’  not  identical 
with  the  civil  power’s  reaction  is  meant,^  and  against  Professors  Leenhardt’ 
and  Barrett,*  I  suggest  that  the  yàp  in  z;.  3  is  better  understood  as  introducing 
a  second  reason  why  the  Christian  must  CnroTàaoïCTÔai  (the  first  was  given  in 
w.  I  b  and  2)  than  as  introducing  an  explanation  of  éouroïs  xpipa  Xfipvyovron, 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  285.  *  U  Éptlre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Romains  (Neuchâtel,  1957),  p.  185,  d.  i. 

*  Op.  at.  p.  245. 
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particularly  in  view  of  v.  5,  in  which,  I  suggest,  6ià  Tf|v  ôpyi^v  refers  back 
more  particularly  to  vv.  i  b  and  2,  and  5ià  nfiv  owelBriaiv  to  vv.  3  and  4.  Lack 
of  time  prevents  me  from  discussing  now  the  interesting  problems  of  v.  i  b. 

II 

Verses  3  and  4  are  puzzling.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  Paul  seems  to 
take  no  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  government  being  unjust  and 
punishing  the  good  work  and  praising  the  evil.  There  seem  to  be  three  pos¬ 
sible  explanations  :  (i)  Paul  is  so  taken  up  with  his  own  good  experiences  of 
the  Roman  authority  that  he  is  oblivious  of  the  possibility  that  it  might  do 
what  is  unjust.  But  could  Paul  ever  forget  that  it  was  this  same  authority 
which  had  condemned  and  executed  his  Lord?  (ii)  Paul,  though  fully  aware 
of  this  possibility,  is  here,  as  Calvin  suggests,  speaking  only  ‘of  the  true,  and 
as  it  were,  of  the  native  duty  of  the  magistrate,  from  which  however  they  who 
hold  power  often  degenerate’.^  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  giving  of  such  a 
one-sided  picture  could  be  compatible  with  a  serious  pastoral  purpose.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  be  in  striking  contrast  to  the  realism  of  viii.  35-9.  (iii)  Paul 
means  that  consciously  or  unconsciously,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  power  will  praise  the  good  work  and  punish  the  evil.  The 
promise  of  v.  3  is  absolute  :  the  Christian,  in  so  far  as  he  is  obeying  the  gospel, 
may  be  sure  that  the  power  will  honour  him.  It  may  indeed  intend  to 
punish  him,  but  its  intended  punishment  will  then  turn  out  to  be  praise.  It 
may  take  his  life,  but  in  so  doing  it  will  but  confer  a  crown  of  glory.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  does  evil,  it  must  needs  punish  him — though  it  may  be  by 
shameful  honours  or  a  false  security.  This  third  explanation,  though 
admittedly  difficult,  seems  preferable  to  the  other  two. 

The  two  sentences  in  v.  4  which  begin  0eoö  yàp  SiàKovds  âcmv  indicate  the 
grounds  of  the  promise  in  v.  3  and  the  warning  in  v.  4.  The  reason  why  the 
ruler  cannot  help  but  praise  the  good  work  and  punish  the  evil  is  that  he  is 
(whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly)  God’s  servant 
(cf.  Isa.  X.  5-15).  The  purposes  to  which  he  ultimately  gives  effect  are,  in  spite 
of  all  contrary  appearances  (and  we  must  not  belittle  them!),  not  his  own,  but 
God’s. 

We  must  now  look  more  closely  at  the  parallel  phrases,  ool  els  tô  àyoôôv 
and  beStKos  ds  ôpyV^v  tco  t6  kokôv  Trpdooovri,  which  indicate  the  two 
purposes  which  this  SkSckovos  serves.  Here  several  things  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered:  (i)  How  are  we  to  understand  ooi?  Professor  Barrett  translates  the 
whole  phrase  ctoI  els  t6  àyotôôv  ‘ appointed  to  promote  what  is  good’.®  But  is 
Paul’s  meaning  quite  so  general?  Must  we  not  see  here,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
contrast  between  croi  and  Tcp  tô  kcxkôv  Trpdaaovn-i,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
connexion  between  ooi  and  the  second  person  singular  verbs  in  n.  3?  I  suggest 

*  Cornmentaries  on  the  Epistle  of  Paid  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans,  translated  by  J.  Owen  (reprinted 
Grand  Rapids,  1955),  p.  480.  •  Op.  eit.  p.  243. 
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that  by  croi  is  meant  the  Christian  who  is  doing  ‘that  which  is  good’,  and  that 
0HOÖ  yap  6iàKovôs  loriv  aol  eis  tô  àyaôôv  is  an  assurance  addressed  to  him. 
We  may  compare  viii.  28:  toïç  àyarrôSaiv  tôv  Geôv  irAvra  auvepyeï  eIj 
àycSàv.  (ii)  How  are  we  to  interpret  tô  àyaôôv  in  v.  4?  I  suggest  it  has  the 
same  meaning  as  <5cya0ôv  in  viii.  28  and  that  the  reference  is,  chiefly  at  any 
rate,  to  salvation.  The  ruler  helps  the  Christian  toward  salvation,  if  he  is  a 
just  ruler,  by  providing  him  with  encouragement  to  do  good  and  discourage¬ 
ment  from  doing  evil  (which  even  the  Christian  needs  in  so  far  as  he  is  still 
also  an  unbeliever),  and  by  curbing  the  worst  excesses  of  other  men’s  sinful¬ 
ness  and  providing  them  with  selflsh  reasons  for  acting  jusdy;  while,  if  he  is 
unjust,  he  still,  by  God’s  over-ruling  and  in  spite  of  his  own  intentions,  must 
needs  help  (cf.  Calvin’s  comment  on  viii.  28  :  ‘  so  far  are  the  troubles  of  life 
from  hindering  our  salvation,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  helps  to  it’).i 
(iii)  The  civil  authority  is  also  God’s  servant  inasmuch  as  it  is  §k5ikos  els 
ôpyf^v  TCO  TÔ  KocKÔv  TTpàaaovTi.  Through  the  State  there  takes  place  a  partial 
anticipatory,  provisional  manifestation  of  God’s  wrath  against  sin.  But  (to 
judge  from  other  New  Testament  passages,  for  example  I  Tim.  ii.  1-4)  aol 
els  TÔ  àyoôôv  and  §k6ikos  els  ôpyf^v  tco  tô  kokôv  TrpàaaovTi  are  not  two  evenly 
balanced  purposes;  the  former  is  primary  and  pre-eminent. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  other  thing  in  v.  4 — the  udyaipa.  This  is  generally 
taken  to  be  a  reference  to  the  jus  gladii  (for  example,  by  Michel,  Leenhardt, 
Barrett) .  But  I  wonder  whether  we  should  not  be  a  little  hesitant  about  this,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Paul  speaks  of  the  authority  wearing  (çopeï)  the  sword; 
for  it  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  certain  that  it  was  customary  in  Paul’s 
time  for  magistrates  possessing  the  jus  gladii  actually  to  wear  a  sword  as  sign  of 
this  authority.*  Might  the  reference  here  be  more  general — to  the  fact  that 
the  government  is  armed  and  can  invoke  the  sanction  of  force?  In  any  case,  it 
is  surely  illegitimate  to  appeal  to  this  reference  to  the  sword  as  a  justification 
for  the  retention  of  capital  punishment  in  a  modern  State. 

Ill 

It  follows  (6»ô)  from  what  has  been  said  in  w.  i  Ä-4  that  the  Christian  must 
‘be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers’  not  only  for  fear  of ‘wrath’  (cf.  ».  4), 
but  also  6ià  t?)v  cTuv6t6r|ffiv.  According  to  C.  A.  Pierce,  whose  Conscience  in  the 
New  Testament  (London,  1 955)  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  valuable,  and  generally 
convincing,  contribution  to  New  Testament  studies,  Paul  means  by  dtvàyKT) 
CnrroTdaaecTÖai . . .  6ia  Tf^v  owelôriaiv  that  one  must  be  subject  because,  if  one 
were  not,  one  would  incur  that  painful  sharing  of  knowledge  with  oneself 
which  is  a  guilty  conscience.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  take  auvel6T]ais  here  to 
refer  not  to  a  knowledge  shared  with  oneself,  but  to  a  knowledge  shared  with 
one’s  fellow  Christians — one  must  be  subject,  not  only  because,  if  one  were  not. 


*  Op.  cit.  p.  314. 

*  At  least,  to  judge  from  the  passages  cited  by  Michel,  op.  cit.  p.  285,  n.  9. 
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one  would  incur  ‘wrath’,  but  also  because  one  shares  with  one’s  fellow 
Christians  the  knowledge  that  the  ruler  is,  whether  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  God’s  minister.  Whereas  the  pagan  fulfils 
his  obligation  to  the  State  (if  he  does)  for  fear  of  punishment  and  perhaps  also 
because  he  realizes  that  the  State  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  society,  the 
Christian  has  a  further,  and  all-important,  reason  for  fulfilling  his  obligation 
to  the  State — his  knowledge  of  the  secret  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
God  and  to  Christ. 

In  V.  6  5ià  T0ÖT0  is  probably  to  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  Sià  Tf^v 
ouveiSriCTiv  (cf.  Sanday  and  Headlam,  op.  cit.  p.  368).  The  Christians  of  Rome 
do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pay  tribute  (teXeits  is  better  taken  as  an  indicative  than 
as  an  imperative)  ;  and  the  real  ground  of  their  doing  so  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  place  of  authority  in  the  divine  purpose. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  oûtô  toOto  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  (i)  the 
idea  conveyed  by  XeiTOupyol  GeoO  (so  W.  Grundmann  in  T.  W.N.  T.  in,  620  f.  : 
‘die  Regierenden  sind  Gottes  Diener  und  sind  in  ihrer  ganzen  Arbeit  und 
Forderung,  z.B.  auch  in  der  Steuerforderung  —  an  die  Verpflichtung,  Steuer 
zu  zahlen,  schließt  unser  Satz  an  —  bedacht  auf  die  Erfüllung  dieses 
Dienstes:, sie  sind  Gottes  Diener  und  verharren  beständig  dabei’)  or  (ii)  what 
has  been  said  in  vv.  3  and  4  (so  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  247  :  ‘  attending  upon  the 
purpose  I  have  described  (that  is,  of  promoting  good,  and  of  restraining  evil)  ’) 
or  (iii)  receiving  tribute.  It  is  hard  to  choose  between  these;  but  possibly  the 
third  interpretation  should  be  preferred.  The  meaning  will  then  be  that  it  is  as 
God’s  servants  (and  therefore  as  those  whose  claim  must  not  be  rejected  or 
evaded)  that  they  busy  themselves  earnestly  with  this  very  thing,  namely  the 
matter  of  tribute. 

IV 

Lastly,  a  very  tentative  suggestion  with  regard  to  v.  7.  It  is  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  by  Tcp  tôv  çô^ov  Paul  means  the  human  ruler  who  has  a  right  to 
reverence.  But  is  this  interpretation  quite  as  certain  as  it  is  generally  assumed 
to  be? 

(i)  Paul  has  just  said  in  vv.  3  and  4:  ‘For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  (96^05)  to 
the  good  work,  but  to  the  evil.  And  wouldest  thou  have  no  fear  of  (pq 
(poßelo^ai)  the  power?  do  that  which  is  good. . . .  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evil,  be  afraid  (ço^oô) .  .  . .’  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  awkwardness,  to 
say  the  least,  in  Paul’s  going  on  three  verses  later  to  give  a  general  exhortation 
to  render  96^05  to  the  ruler  who  has  a  right  to  it  (though  the  word  can,  of 
course,  have  this  other  sense  of  ‘ reverence ’  or  ‘respect’)? 

(ii)  If  there  is  a  connexion  between  this  verse  and  the  logion  ‘  Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s  ’ 
(Mark  xii.  17  =  Matt.  xxii.  21  =  Luke  xx.  25),  as  seems  extremely  likely 
(note  especially  the  word  dnrôSoTe),  then  it  seems  natural  at  least  to  raise  the 
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question  whether  perhaps  there  is  not  here  also  in  Rom.  xiii.  7  a  reference  to 
the  debt  owed  to  God.  Gould  it  be  that  Paul  intended  by  t6v  çô^ov  not 
the  human  ruler  but  God? 

(iii)  A  comparison  with  I  Pet.  ii.  1 7,  which  is  probably  also  connected  with 
the  logion  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  is  very  suggestive.  Here,  as  in  the 
logion,  the  debt  to  God  is  mentioned  distinctly  as  well  as  the  debt  to  the 
Emperor:  ‘Fear  God.  Honour  the  king.’  But  these  two  commands  are 
preceded  by  two  others:  ‘Honour  all  men.  Love  the  brotherhood’,  so  that 
the  whole  verse  contains  four  commands  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
four  conunands,  ‘  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear 
to  whom  fear;  honour  to  whom  honour’  in  Rom.  xiii.  7.  If  the  suggestion 
about  TÔV  90ßov  is  right,  then  both  in  Rom.  xiii.  7  and  in  I  Pet.  ii.  17  the 
debt  to  God  is  mentioned  in  the  third  place  and  the  debt  to  the  civil  ruler  in 
the  fourth  (though,  whereas  the  first  two  commands  in  I  Pet.  ii.  1 7  indicate 
the  general  debt  to  all  men  and  the  special  debt  to  one’s  fellow  Christians 
respectively,  in  Rom.  xiii.  7  the  first  two  commands  are  subsidiary  to  the 
fourth,  and  indicate  one’s  debt  to  the  various  public  officers  subordinate  to  the 
Emperor). 

(iv)  Furthermore,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  I  Pet.  ii.  17  the  wording  of 
Prov.  xxiv.  21  has  been  significantly  altered.  In  Proverbs  we  have:  ‘My  son, 
fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king’  ;  but  in  I  Peter  two  different  verbs  have  been 
used,  presumably  in  order  to  avoid  using  the  same  verb  to  denote  what  is 
owed  to  the  Emperor  and  what  is  owed  to  God.  God  is  to  be  feared  (90^61068) 
and  the  Emperor  honoured  (Tiporre)  :  the  same  two  verbs  are  used  as  in  the 
last  two  commands  in  Rom.  xiii.  7.  Whether  this  alteration  was  original  in 
I  Peter  or  whether  it  had  already  been  made  in  the  primitive  catechetical 
material  of  the  Church,  it  suggests  that  there  was  in  the  early  Church  a 
feeling  that  96^05  was  particularly  due  to  God  and  that  Tip?)  rather  than 
96ßos  was  what  was  due  to  the  Emperor. 

(v)  A  survey  of  the  occurrences  of  90^810001  and  96^05  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  confirms  the  suspicion  derived  from  I  Pet.  ii.  17  that  96ßos  is  not 
characteristically  used  of  what  is  due  to  an  earthly  ruler. 

A  great  many  of  the  occurrences  of  the  verb  9op6ia6ai  are  not  relevant  to 
our  purpose  (for  example,  instances  of  90^810601  followed  by  the  infinitive  or 
by  pfi).  As  for  those  that  are,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Crod  is  often  the  object  (for 
example,  Luke  i.  50;  xviii.  2;  xxiii.  40;  Acts  x.  2, 22, 35;  xiii.  16,  26;  Rev.  xix. 
5),  and  that  in  every  instance  of  a  positive  command  to  fear  with  a  personal 
object  expressed,  apart  from  Eph.  v.  33  (?)  6è  yuv?)  Iva  9oßfjTai  tôv  âv6pa), 
God  or  Christ  is  the  object  (Matt.  x.  28  =  Luke  xii.  4  f.  ;  Col.  iii.  22  ;  I  Pet.  ii. 
17;  Rev.  xiv.  7).  In  Rom.  xiii.  4  ‘the  power’  is  no  doubt  the  object  to  be 
supplied  ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  a  command  addressed  to  the  wrongdoer, 
not  a  general  command.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  there  a  general 
exhortation  to  fear  (90^810601)  the  civil  authority. 
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When  we  tum  to  the  noun  çô^os,  which  occurs  in  all  forty-seven  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  find  five  instances  of  96^05  Geou,  toö  Kupiou,  Xpioroö, 
Apart  from  Rom.  xiii.  3  and  possibly  the  verse  which  is  under  discussion,  it  is 
not  used  in  connexion  with  rulers.  There  are  four  pzissages  where  it  might 
plausibly  be  maintained  that  fear  of  masters,  husbands,  etc.  is  being  com¬ 
mended  (Eph.  vi.  5;  I  Pet.  ii.  18;  iii.  2,  15);  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
Eph.  V.  21  we  have  CnroTaaodpevoi  àXXi^Aois  êv  çô^cp  Xpioroö  and  that  in 
I  Peter  there  are  verses  which  forbid  the  fear  of  men  (iii.  6  and  14,  which  may 
be  taken  to  control  iii.  2  and  15),  while  in  ii.  17  the  Proverbs  quotation  has 
been  altered  in  the  way  indicated  above,  it  seems  reasonable  to  prefer  to  take 
90ßos  in  these  doubtful  passages  to  mean  rather  the  fear  of  God  or  of  Christ. 

I  suggest  then  tentatively  that  by  rep  rôv  90ßov  God,  and  not  the  mler,  is 
meant.  c.  e.  b.  cranfield 


Sew  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  249-261. 

DAS  THOMAS-EVANGELIUM  UND 
DIE  SYNOPTISCHEN  EVANGELIEN 

zu  G.  qUISPELS  BEMERKUNGEN  ZUM  THOMAS-EVANGELIUM^ 

Daß  das  koptische  Thomas-Evangelium  (Th.Ev.)  eine  große  Bedeutung  ftir 
die  Exegese  der  synoptischen  Evangelien  hat,  ergibt  sich  bereits  aus  der 
Tatsache,  daß  uns  in  diesem  Dokument  zum  ersten  Mal  als  Evangelium  eine 
reine  Logiensammlung  begegnet,  also  eine  Schrift  des  gleichen  literarischen 
Charakters,  wie  wir  sie  hinter  den  Evangelien  Matthäus  und  Lukas  anneh¬ 
men.  Es  ist  darum  auch  verständlich,  daß  besonders  diejenigen  Logien  die 
Aufmerksamkeit  zuerst  auf  sich  gezogen  haben,  denen  synoptische  Logien 
parallel  gehen.  Für  die  Beurteilung  des  Verhältnisses  der  synoptischen 
Überliefemng  zu  der  uns  im  Th.Ev.  begegnenden  ist  dabei  jedoch  zu 
beachten,  daß  die  Logien  des  Th.Ev.s  vielfach  erkennen  lassen,  daß  sie  einer 
Schicht  angehören,  in  der  bereits  vor  der  Aufnahme  in  das  Th.Ev.  eine 
Sammlung  vorgenommen  wurde.  Diese  Beobachtung,  die  wir  noch  näher 
belegen  werden,  erhöht  die  Möglichkeit,  daß  es  sich  um  eine  ältere  Tradition 
handelt,  die  nicht  nur  gegenüber  der  uns  vorliegenden  Sammlung  gnostischen 
Charakters  älter  ist,  sondern  auch  gegenüber  den  Synoptikern  als  selb¬ 
ständige  Überlieferung  angesprochen  werden  kann.  Die  Identität  der  in  den 
Oxyrhynchus- Papyri  i ,  654  und  655  begegnenden  Logien  mit  den  entsprech¬ 
enden  Logien  des  Th.Ev.  1-7  (  =  654),  26-33  (  =  i),  und  36,  37,  39  (  =  655) 
gibt  uns  nicht  nur  die  Möglichkeit,  diese  Logien  jetzt  mit  größerer  Sicherheit 
*  New  Test.  Stud,  v  (1959),  276-90. 
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ZU  ergänzen,  sie  zeigt  uns  zwar  nicht  das  griechische  Original  der  koptischen 
Schrift,  wohl  aber,  —  und  dies  scheint  noch  wesentlicher  zu  sein  !  —  eine 
Form  der  gleichen  Logien,  die  gegenüber  der  uns  im  Th.Ev.  vorliegenden 
älter  ist.  Die  Oxyrhynchus- Papyri  geben  uns  damit  die  Möglichkeit  des 
literarkritischen  Vergleichs.^ 

Dennoch  scheint  gegenüber  der  Annahme,  daß  wir  im  Th.Ev.  eine  Über¬ 
lieferung  herausarbeiten  können,  die  uns  hinter  die  Synoptiker  zurückführt, 
Vorsicht  geboten.  Zweifellos  haben  wir  es  in  Teilen  des  Th.Ev.  mit  einer  sehr 
alten  und  auch  gegenüber  den  Synoptikern  selbständigen  Überlieferung  zu 
tun.  Jedoch  kann  auf  eine  selbständige  Überlieferung  erst  geschlossen  werden, 
wenn  die  Möglichkeit  einer  Entwicklung  aus  der  synoptischen  Form  aus¬ 
geschlossen  ist.  Das  ist  für  die  von  Quispel  gebotenen  Beispiele  nicht  immer 
sicher.  Wir  möchten  im  Folgenden  eine  Reihe  der  von  Quispel  gebotenen 
Beispiele  vornehmlich  unter  formgeschichtlichen  Gesichtspunkten  untersuchen 
und  mit  der  parallelen  synoptischen  Überlieferung  vergleichen,  wobei  der 
Blick  auf  den  Gesamtzusammenhang,  in  den  das  Einzellogion  gestellt  ist, 
sowohl  bei  den  Synoptikern  wie  beim  Th.Ev.  von  Bedeutung  ist. 

Sicher  erscheint  der  Nachweis  des  Zusammenhangs  mit  dem  Diatessaron 
Tatians  und  zwar  auch  fur  die  besondere  Form  des  Diatessarons,  die  wir  aus 
dem  Heliand  erschließen  können.  Schon  die  Möglichkeit,  von  daher  auf  eine 
ältere,  uns  bisher  unbekannte  Form  des  Diatessarons  schließen  zu  können, 
bedeutet  eine  Bereicherung  unserer  Kenntnis  des  frühchristlichen  Schrifttums. 
Umso  vorsichtiger  möchten  wir  aber  gegenüber  Schlüssen  für  die  Synoptiker 
sein. 

(  I  )  Im  Gleichnis  vom  Säemann  geht,  wie  Quispel  darlegt,  der  unterschied¬ 
liche  Text  irapà  t^v  ô5ôv  (Mark.  iv.  4  P.)  :  auf  den  Weg  (  =  äirl  Tf)v  ö66v) 
Th.Ev.  Logion  8  auf  verschiedene  Übersetzung  aus  dem  Aramäischen  zurück. 
Es  muß  jedoch  darauf  geachtet  werden,  für  welche  Fassung  die  Übersetzung 
aus  dem  Aramäischen  allein  die  Erklärung  bietet.  Das  ist  nicht  die  des  Th.Ev.s 
sondern  die  der  Synoptiker.  Die  im  Zusammenhang  des  Gleichnisses  ohne 
Kenntnis  des  Aramäischen  unverständliche  Fassung  ist  die  der  Synoptiker, 
während  die  Fassung  des  Th.Ev.s  durchaus  ohne  Rückgriff  auf  das  Aramä¬ 
ische  verständlich  ist.  Also  nicht  der  Text  des  Th.Ev.s  ist  an  dieser  Stelle  als 
Übersetzung  aus  dem  Aramäischen  erwiesen,  dieser  kann  vielmehr  als  eine 
dem  Sinn  entsprechende  Korrektur  des  synoptischen  Textes  verstanden 
werden. 

Daß  die  Fassung  des  Gleichnisses  im  Th.Ev.  sich  als  Weiterbildung  der 
synoptischen  Fassung  verstehen  läßt  ohne  die  Annahme  einer  selbständigen 
Tradition,  läßt  sich  an  den  übrigen  Abweichungen  von  der  synoptischen 
Fassung  aufzeigen.  Quispel  weist  darauf,  daß  die  Fassung  des  Th.Ev.s  das 

Vgl.  dazu  jetzt  W.  Schncemclcher/J.  Jeremiaa:  Spruchsammlungcn  auf  Papyrus,  Neutesta- 
mentlichc  Apokryphen,  htgb.  von  E.  Hennecke  f,  3.  Aufl.  hsgb.  von  W.  Schneemelcher,  1959, 
S.  61-73,  sowie  O,  Hofius:  Das  koptische  Thomasevangelium  und  die  Oxyrhynchus- Papyri  Nr.  i, 
654  und  655,  Evangelische  Theologie  xx  (i960),  S.  21-42. 
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Gleichnis  ‘  mit  weniger  bildhaften  Einzelheiten  ’  erzählt.  Bedenken  wir,  daß 
das  Th.Ev.  als  Logiensammlung  der  Paränese  dient,  so  werden  wir  bei  seiner 
Abfassung  die  literarischen  Gesetze,  die  für  die  paränetische  Tradition 
gültig  sind,  als  wirksam  annehmen  dürfen.  Danach  bewirkt  die  paränetische 
Tradition  aber  stets  eine  Straffung  der  Formulierungen.  In  der  Fassung  des 
Th.Ev.s  spricht  das  Gleichnis  nur  von  nicht  aufgehender  und  von  Früchte 
bringender  Saat,  während  in  der  synoptischen  Fassung  zwischen  beiden 
die  zunächst  aufgehende,  dann  aber  verdorrende  Saat  steht.  Ich  möchte 
diese  Abwandlung  im  Th.Ev.  dem  Prozeß  der  Straffung  des  Gleichnisses 
zuschreiben,  wobei  die  Lukas  Fassung  im  Prozeß  dieser  Entwicklung 
zwischen  Markus  und  dem  Th.Ev.  steht,  insofern  Lukas  bereits  eine 
Kürzung  des  Markus-Textes  bietet.  Der  Nachweis,  daß  das  Th.Ev.  für 
das  Säemanns-Gleichnis  eine  ältere  Form  als  die  Synoptiker  bietet,  ist 
jedenfalls  nicht  erbracht. 

(2)  Ebenso  fraglich  erscheint  dieser  Nachweis  für  das  Logion  47  (nach  der 
Zählung  Leipoldts  Nr.  48).  Quispel  behandelt  die  zwei  Hälften  dieses 
Logions  getrennt.  Es  ist  jedoch  wesenthch,  das  Logion  als  ganzes  zu  sehen, 
um  den  Ort  zu  bestimmen,  an  den  es  innerhalb  der  literarischen  Entwicklung 
der  frühchristlichen  Überlieferung  zu  stellen  ist.  Wir  zitieren  es  darum 
insgesamt  nach  der  Übersetzung  Leipoldts:^  ‘Jesus  sprach:  Unmöglich,  daß 
ein  Mensch  auf  zwei  Pferden  reite  und  zwei  Bogen  spanne,  und  unmöglich, 
daß  ein  Knecht  zwei  Herren  diene.  Entweder  (ë)  wird  er  den  einen  ehren 
{tima)  und  den  anderen  schlecht  behandeln  {hybrize).  Niemand  trinkt  alten 
Wein  und  begehrt  {epithymei)  sofort,  neuen  Wein  zu  trinken.  Und  man 
schüttet  nicht  neuen  Wein  in  alte  Schläuche  {askos),  damit  sie  nicht  zerreißen. 
Und  man  schüttet  nicht  alten  Wein  in  neue  Schläuche  {askos),  damit  er  nicht 
verderbe.  Man  setzt  nicht  einen  alten  Lappen  auf  ein  neues  Kleid;  sonst 
{epei)  wird  ein  Riß  entstehen.’  Das  Th.Ev.  setzt  gewöhnlich  bei  jedem 
neuen  Logion  mit  der  stereotypen  Formel  ‘Jesus  sprach  ’  ein.  Die  Zusammen¬ 
fassung  verschiedener  Logien  zu  einer  durch  die  einleitende  Formel  zusam¬ 
mengefaßten  Einheit,  weist  darauf  hin,  daß  diese  Einheit  dem  Verfasser  des 
Th.Ev.  bereits  vorlag.  Wir  müssen  bei  der  Frage  nach  dem  literarischen  Ort 
dieses  Logions  also  bei  der  uns  vorliegenden  ‘kleinen  Einheit’  einsetzen.  Sie 
zeigt  einerseits  eine  Erweiterung  der  synoptischen  Sprüche  durch  parallele 
Sprüche,  die  als  Analogiebildungen  anzusprechen  sind.  Wir  begegnen 
derartigen  Analogiebildungen  bereits  bei  den  Synoptikern,  z.  B.  Luk.  vi.  37  f. 
zu  Matth,  vii.  i  f.  u.  ö.  Auch  im  Th.Ev.  finden  wir  derartige  Erweiterungen 
synoptischer  Sprüche,  z.  B.  Logion  32:  ‘Jesus  sprach:  Kein  Prophet  {pro¬ 
phètes)  ist  angenehm  in  seiner  Stadt.  Kein  Arzt  heilt  (therapeue)  die,  die 
ihn  kennen.’  Derartige  Analogiebildungen  weisen  auf  eine  fortgeschrittene 

*  Wir  zitieren  durchgängig  nach  der  Übersetzung  Leipoldts  in  der  Theologischen  Literaturzeitung 
®3  (*958)»  Sp.  481-96.  Die  in  runden  Klammem  (  )  eingefugten  Worte  sind  Verweise  auf  die  im 
koptischen  Text  verwandten  griechischen  Wörter. 
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literarische  Entwicklung.  Der  Einzelspruch  steht  am  Anfang,  die  Hinzu¬ 
fügung  paralleler  Bildworte  markiert  ein  späteres  Stadium  der  Entwicklung. 

Ein  weiteres  Zeichen  für  eine  fortgeschrittenere  literarische  Entwicklung  ist 
auch  hier  die  kürzere,  straffere  Fassung  des  einzelnen  Spruches.  Das  abschlie¬ 
ßende  Bild  wort  vom  alten  Lappen  auf  dem  neuen  Kleid  ist  straffer  formuliert 
als  in  allen  drei  synoptischen  Fassungen,  und  auch  das  Wort  vom  Zwei- 
Herren-Dienst  ist  im  Th.Ev.  knapper  formuliert  als  bei  den  Synoptikern. 
Quispel  möchte  auch  hier  für  das  Th.Ev.  auf  eine  direkte  Übersetzung  aus 
dem  Aramäischen  schließen,  insofern  sich  sowohl  der  Doppelsatz  bei  den 
Synoptikern  (Matth,  vi.  24  =  Luk.  xvi.  13)  wie  die  vom  Th.Ev.  gebotene 
Fassung  auf  die  aramäischen  Worte  an«  und  tut;  zurückführen  lassen. 
Aber  wiederum  ist  zu  fragen,  für  welche  Fassung  der  Rückgriff  auf  den 
aramäischen  Text  als  Erklärungsmöglichkeit  notwendig  ist,  und  wiederum  ist 
es  die  synoptische  Fassung  mit  dem  aus  dem  A.T.  bekannten  Parallelismus 
membrorum  und  nicht  die  des  Th.Ev.s.  Quispel  möchte  die  Worte  des 
Th.Ev.s  als  ‘elegant  translation’  aus  dem  Aramäischen  verstehen,  ebenso  gut, 
ja  besser  sind  die  Worte  timän  und  hybrizein  als  elegante  Zusammenfassung 
der  beiden  von  den  Synoptikern  überlieferten  Worte  zu  verstehen.  Für  die 
Synoptiker  dagegen  läßt  sich  der  Doppelsatz  durch  Rückgriff  auf  eine  Über¬ 
setzung  aus  dem  Aramäischen  besser  verstehen.  ‘Lieben*  und  ‘hassen’ 
sollten  so  verstanden  werden,  wie  es  der  zweite  Satz  erklärt.  So  haben  wir  im 
Th.Ev.  nicht  eine  selbständige  Überlieferung  vor  uns  sondern  eine  von  der 
synoptischen  Überlieferung  abhängige  Weiterbildung  des  Logions.  Dafür 
scheint  mir  endlich  der  unvollständig  gebliebene  Satz  im  koptischen  Text  den 
Beweis  zu  liefern.  Die  Übersetzung  Quispels  läßt  dies  nicht  erkennen: 
‘otherwise  he  will  honour  the  one. . .’.  Der  koptische  Text  bietet  jedoch  den 
Hinweis,  daß  der  Satz  im  griechischen  Text  mit  begann.  Die  Kürzung  des 
Textes  hat  die  den  Doppelsatz  verbindende  Partikel  stehen  gelassen.  Selbst 
aber,  wenn  man  für  die  griechische  geschriebene  Vorlage  annehmen  sollte, 
daß  dort  ein  Fragesatz  gestanden  habe,  sodaß  zu  übersetzen  wäre:  ‘Wird  er 
nicht  den  einen  ehren  und  den  anderen  entehren?  ’  weist  der  Satz  noch  auf  die 
ursprüngliche  Konstruktion  des  Doppelsatzes  zurück.  Wir  werden  darum  mit 
der  in  den  Fragen  der  literarischen  Abhängigkeit  möglichen  Sicherheit 
annehmen  dürfen,  daß  dîis  Logion  im  Th.Ev.  eine  Weiterbildung  des  synopti¬ 
schen  ist. 

Für  die  zweite  Hälfte  des  Logions  ist  eine  Verwandtschaft  mit  der  von 
Lukas  weitergegebenen  Überlieferung  anzunehmen.  Diese  Beziehung  zur 
Lukas-Tradition  findet  sich  tatsächlich  häufiger  im  Th.Ev.  Für  das  Wort 
vom  alten  Flicken  auf  dem  neuen  Kleid  hatten  wir  jedoch  bereits  erkannt,  daß 
die  knappe  Formulierung  des  Th.Ev.s  eine  Straffung  bedeutet.^  Ebenso 
bedeutet  die  Formulierung  der  einzelnen  Sätze  über  den  neuen  und  alten 
Wein  eine  Straffung  gegenüber  den  umständlicheren  Sätzen  der  Synoptiker. 

*  Vgl.  dazu  M.  Dibelius,  DU  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums  (2.  Aufl.  1933),  S.  250  f. 
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Hinzugefiigt  ist  beim  Th.Ev.  die  Umkehrung  des  Satzes  vom  neuen  Wein  in 
alten  Schläuchen:  ‘Niemand  schüttet  alten  Wein  in  neue  Schläuche,  damit 
er  nicht  verderbe.’  Diese  Hinzufügung  ist  als  eine  Analogiebildung  zu 
verstehen,  die,  wie  Quispel  mit  Recht  feststellt,  als  logische  Folgerung  zu 
erwarten  ist.  Für  die  literarische  Entwicklung  der  urchristlichen  Überlieferung 
ist  aber  gerade  damit  eindeutig  erwiesen,  daß  die  Formulierung  des  Th.Ev.s 
einer  späteren  Zeit  angehört.  Die  einseitige  Formulierung  der  Synoptiker  ist 
von  der  Sache  her  bestimmt.  Es  geht  um  die  neue  Botschaft,  die  die  alten 
Formen  der  Frömmigkeit  sprengt.  Diese  Bindung  an  die  Sache,  daß  das 
Bildwort  nicht  vom  Bild  sondern  von  der  darzustellenden  Sache  her  bestimmt 
ist,  finden  wir  in  den  Synoptikern  häufiger.^  Im  Th.Ev.  ist  im  literarischen 
Interesse  an  einer  vollständigen  Aussage  die  Bindung  an  die  Sache  gelockert 
worden.  Das  Bildwort  ist  im  Th.Ev.  überhaupt  nicht  mehr  sachbezogen.  Die 
Situation,  von  der  her  das  Bildwort  seine  Bedeutung  und  zugleich  seine 
Deutung  empfangt,  ist  in  der  Logiensammlung  nicht  mehr  erwähnt.  Es  ist 
nichts  anderes  als  das  säkulare  Sprichwort.  Als  solches  mag  es  um  seiner 
Unbeschwertheit  von  aller  Theologie  als  einfacher  gegenüber  der  synoptischen 
Fassung  erscheinen.  Daraus  ist  aber  gerade  nicht  zu  schließen,  daß  es  auf  eine 
ältere  Tradition  zurückgeht,  sondern  daß  es  literarisch  jünger  ist. 

(3)  Während  wir  unter  den  Einzelsprüchen  eine  größere  Zahl  von  Paral¬ 
lelen  zur  synoptischen  Überlieferung  finden,  ist  die  Zahl  solcher  ‘kleinen 
Einheiten’,  wie  sie  das  eben  besprochene  Logion  bietet,  im  Th.Ev.  gering. 
Quispel  zieht  einen  Teil  einer  weiteren  ‘kleinen  Einheit’  heran,  die  wir  eben¬ 
falls  in  den  Gesamtzusammenhang  gestellt  zitieren  wollen.  Logion  45  (nach 
Leipoldts  Zählung  Nr.  46)  :  ‘Jesus  sprach  :  Man  sammelt  nicht  Weintrauben 
von  Domen  und  man  pflückt  nicht  {ute)  Feigen  von  Kameldisteln.  Sie  geben 
keine  Fmcht  (karpos).  [Und  ein  gujter  {[ag]atfios)  Mensch  bringt  Gutes 
{agathon)  aus  seinem  Schatz  heraus.  Ein  bö[ser]  (A:a[A:oj])  Mensch  bringt 
Böses  {porüron)  aus  seinem  bösen  Schatz  heraus,  der  in  seinem  Herzen  ist, 
und  sagt  böse  {porüron)  Dinge;  denn  {gar)  aus  dem  Überfluß  des  Herzens 
bringt  er  böse  {porüron)  Dinge  heraus.’*  Scheint  das  Logion  zunächst  eine 
Parallele  zur  Lukas-Überlieferung  Luk.  vi.  44  f.  zu  bieten,  so  fordern  doch  die 
Unterschiede  eine  Erklämng,  die  sich  nicht  gleich  damit  zufrieden  geben 
kann,  daß  wir  es  mit  einer  besonderen  Überliefemng  zu  tun  haben.  Für  diese 
Überliefemng  ist  auf  jeden  Fall  festzustellen,  daß  der  Zusammenhang,  in 
dem  die  Worte  sowohl  bei  Lukas  wie  bei  Matthäus  begegnen,  durch  die 
Isolierung  des  Wortes  aufgegeben  und  damit  der  Sinn  verändert  ist.  Bei 
Matthäus  begegnet  das  Wort  von  den  Früchten  doppelt,  einmal  vii.  16-21, 
wo  die  Fmcht  als  die  das  Wort  bekräftigende  und  erweisende  Tat  verstanden 

*  Vgl.  alle  Bildworte  mit  ‘  unmöglichen  Bildern  wie  das  vom  Balken  im  Auge,  vom  Kamel,  das 
nicht  durchs  Nadelöhr  gehen  kann,  aber  auch  das  Gleichnis  vom  Säemann,  das  nicht  vom  Bild 
sondern  von  der  Sache  her  zu  verstehen  ist. 

'  Die  von  Leip)oldt  hinzugeiugten  Ergänzungen  bzw.  die  fehlenden  Buchstaben  sind  durch  [  ] 
kenntlich  gemacht. 
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ist,  während  xii.  33-5  im  Zusammenhang  eines  Streitgesprächs  mit  den 
Pharisäern  steht,  in  dem  das  böse  Wort  als  die  böse  Frucht  zu  verstehen  ist. 
Bei  Lukas  endlich  (Luk.  vi.  44  f.)  sind  die  Worte  in  den  Zusammenhang  der 
Sprüche  über  das  Richten  (vi.  37  ff.)  gestellt  und  werden  mit  dem  bekannten 
Logion  abgeschlossen  vi.  46:  ‘Was  nennt  ihr  mich  Herr,  Herr,  und  tut  nicht, 
was  ich  euch  sage?*  Gewiß  ist  der  das  Logion  im  Th.Ev.  abschließende  Satz 
zunächst  ein  freies  Logion  gewesen,  das  zudem  bereits  im  Judentum  verbrei¬ 
tet  war.^  Aber  innerhalb  der  frühchristlichen  Überlieferung  ist  es  ursprüng¬ 
lich  nicht  als  allgemeiner  Weisheitsspruch  sondern  bezogen  auf  eine  bestimmte 
Situation  und  auf  die  Person  Jesu  überliefert  worden.  Soweit  es  möglich  ist, 
haben  wir  darum  eine  Form  des  Logions,  die  diese  Bezugnahme  nicht  auf¬ 
weist,  von  der  Form  her  zu  erklären,  die  eine  solche  Beziehung  erkennen 
läßt.  Der  Nachweis,  daß  eine  bestimmte  Form  des  Logions  dem  zugrunde 
liegenden  allgemeinen  Sprichwort  näher  steht,  besagt  nichts  darüber,  ob  wir 
es  mit  einer  mehr  oder  weniger  ursprünglichen  Form  des  Logions  im  Bereich 
des  christlichen  Schrifttums  zu  tun  haben,  da  die  Notwendigkeiten  der 
Paränese,  das  Bedürfnis  nach  allgemein  gültigen  Ermahnungen  die  ursprüng¬ 
liche  Bezogenheit  auf  Jesus  bzw.  auf  eine  bestimmte  Situation  innerhalb  des 
Lebens  Jesu  oder  des  Lebens  der  Gemeinde  zurücktreten  ließ  und  damit  das 
Logion  wieder  dem  allgemeinen  Sprichwort  näherte. 

Für  die  zweite  Hälfte  des  Logions  führt  Quispel  den  Nachweis,  daß  seine 
Form  es  in  Verbindung  mit  der  Überlieferung  des  Diatessaron  bringt,  die  der 
Heliand  benutzt  hat.  Zugleich  weist  er  darauf  hin,  daß  die  Konstruktion 
‘böser  Schatz,  der  in  seinem  Herzen  ist. . .’  ein  deutlicher  Semitismus  ist  im 
Vergleich  zu  der  entsprechenden  synoptischen  Wendung  Ik  toö  dyoOoö 
ÖTiaoupoü  Tfjs  Kcpölas  (nur  bei  Luk.  vi.  45  !).  Nun  ist  offenbar  bei  Lukas  der 
Zusatz  xfis  KapÖiots  zu  dem  gleichen  Spruch  Matth,  xii.  35  unter  dem  Einfluß 
des  bei  Lukas  nachfolgenden,  bei  Matthäus  vorausgehenden  Wortes  erfolgt: 
ÉK  yàp  uepiCToeOpotTos  KopSlaç  XoXeî  tô  orôpa  oCrroO,  um  die  zwei  Sprüche 
miteinander  zu  verschmelzen.  Diesem  Bemühen,  die  beiden  Sprüche  zu 
verschmelzen,  dient  in  gleicher  Weise  der  Zusatz  im  Th.Ev.  mit  dem  Unter¬ 
schied,  daß  der  Zusatz  nicht  dem  griechieschen,  sondern  dem  semitischen 
Sprachempfinden  entspricht.  Dem  gleichen  Bemühen  dient  in  gleicher  Weise 
der  Zusatz  ‘  und  sagt  böse  Dinge*.  Er  ist  nicht  ohne  die  synoptische  Form  des 
das  Th.Ev.  abschließenden  Spruches  zu  verstehen.  Es  ist  der  Hinweis,  daß 
unter  den  bösen  Dingen,  die  ein  böser  Mensch  aus  seinem  Schatz  hervor¬ 
bringt,  auch  böse  Worte  zu  verstehen  sind.  Aber  die  Form  des  abschließenden 
Spruches  im  Th.Ev.  macht  diesen  Zusatz  nicht  mehr  notwendig;  denn  der 
Spruch  hat  die  Beziehung  auf  die  bösen  Worte  bereits  abgestreift  und  ist  zu 
der  allgemeinen  Form  gelangt.  Mir  scheinen  also  die  Zusätze  und  Veränder¬ 
ungen,  die  das  Logion  im  Th.Ev.  gegenüber  den  Synoptikern  aufweist,  nicht 
ohne  die  bei  den  Synoptikern  erfolgte  Verbindung  der  beiden  Sprüche  unter 

*  R.  Bultmann,  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition  (3.  Aufl.  1958),  S.  122  f. 
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der  Situation,  die  diese  Verbindung  veranlaß te,  verstanden  werden  zu 
können.  Der  Semitismus  weist  darauf,  daß  diese  Entwicklung  innerhalb  des 
Judenchristentums  erfolgte,  keineswegs  aber  vor  den  Synoptikern,  sondern 
auf  deren  Grundlage.  Trotz  der  weiteren  Nachweise  von  Semitismen  zu 
anderen  Logien,  erscheint  mir  sowohl  die  Annahme,  daß  dies  auf  ein 
aramäisches  Original  zurückgeht,  wie  daß  diese  Sprüche  auf  das  juden- 
christliche  Hebräer-Evangelium  zurückführen,  als  zu  weitgehend  und  die 
Argumente  überfordemd. 

Die  erste  Hälfte  des  Logions  weist  einen  Zusatz  auf,  wie  wir  ihn  gleichartig 
zu  manchen  anderen  Sprüchen  im  Th.Ev.  finden:  ‘sie  geben  keine  Frucht’. 
Durch  diesen  Zusatz  wird  begründet,  warum  man  von  den  genannten 
Gewächsen  keine  Früchten  lesen  kann.  Ähnlich  ist  der  Zusatz  zu  dem  Gleich¬ 
nis  vom  verlorenen  Schaf  zu  verstehen,  daß  es  das  größte  Schaf  war,  das 
verloren  ging,  Logion  104.  Er  erklärt  das  Suchen  des  Hirten.  Logion  69  fügt 
zur  Seligpreisung  der  Verfolgten  hinzu:  ‘und  sie  keinen  Vorwand  finden  an 
dem  Ort,  an  dem  sie  euch  verfolgten’.  So  ist  bereits  Matth,  v.  1 1  die  SeUg- 
preisung  erweitert,  während  Luk.  vi.  22  die  Bezogenheit  auf  Jesus  an  der 
Stelle  hat,  i.  Petr.  iv.  14-16  zeigt  die  weitere  Ausführung  dieses  Zusatzes. 
Logion  26  (nach  Leipoldts  Zählung  Nr.  27)  fügt  zu  dem  Bildwort  vom  Balken 
im  Auge  hinzu:  ‘Wenn  du  den  Balken  aus  deinem  Auge  herausziehst,  ivirst 
ài  sehend  werden,  den  Splitter  aus  dem  Auge  deines  Bruders  herauszuziehen.’ 
Auch  hier  ist  es  ein  erklärender  Zusatz.  Logion  92,  ebenfalls  eine  Zusam¬ 
menstellung  zu  einer  ‘kleinen  Einheit’,  liest  Matth,  vii.  7  f.  :  ‘  Gebt  nicht  das 
Heilige  den  Hunden,  damit  sie  es  nicht  auf  den  Mist  werfen\  Werft  nicht  die 
Perlen  vor  die  Säue,  damit  sie  es  nicht  machen  [10  Buchstaben  unlesbar]  ’.  Die 
von  der  Sache,  nämlich  der  Situation  der  Gemeinde  her  bestimmte  Erklärung 
bei  Matthäus  ist  durch  eine  vom  Bild  her  bestimmte  ersetzt. 

Daß  derartige  Erklärungen  innerhalb  der  paränetischen  Tradition  zuhaus 
and,  zeigt  eine  Erweiterung  synoptischer  Sprüche  in  der  Didache.  Wir  lesen 
I,  4  als  Zusatz  zu  dem  synoptischen  Spruch:  ‘Wenn  jemand  dir  das  Deine 
nimmt,  fordere  es  nicht  zurück;  denn  du  kannst  es  nicht'  In  gleicher  Weise 
bedeutet  der  Zusatz  in  der  ersten  Hälfte  des  Logions  im  Th.Ev.  eine  Er¬ 
klärung.  Er  weist  damit  darauf,  daß  wir  es  in  dem  ganzen  Logion  mit  einer 
Zusammenstellung  von  Sprüchen  zu  tun  haben,  die  in  der  literarischen 
Entwicklung  später  liegt  als  die  Synoptiker. 

(4)  Logion  35  (nach  Leipoldts  Zählung  Nr.  36)  bringt  eine  andere  Form 
des  das  Beelzebub-Gespräch  abschließenden  Wortes  Mark.  iii.  27  P.: 
‘Jesus  sprach  :  Unmöglich,  daß  jemand  in  das  Haus  des  Starken  eindringt  und 
es  (ihn?)  gewaltsam  nimmt,  wenn  er  nicht  (eimêti)  (zuvor)  seine  Hände 
bindet;  dann  wird  er  sein  Haus  umkehren.’  Die  synoptische  Überlieferung 
bietet  für  Markus  und  Matthäus  eine  ähnliche  Formulierung,  während  Lukas 
eine  demgegenüber  selbständige  Überlieferung  bringt,  die  auch  zu  dem 
Logion  des  Th.Ev.s  keine  gegenüber  Markus  abweichende  Beziehung  auf- 
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weist.  Die  Unterschiede  zwischen  Markus  und  Th.Ev.  —  Mark.  :  xà  OKsOt)  1 
otCnroO  Biapirdaai,  Th.Ev.:  es  oder  ihn  gewaltsam  nimmt;  Mark.:  t6v  E 
loxupöv  61^01],  Th.Ev.  :  seine  Hände  bindet,  —  erscheinen  nicht  derart  | 
gemchtig,  daß  sich  daraus  etwas  für  die  literarische  Genesis  erheben  läßt.  1 
Quispel  übersetzt  statt  ‘.  .  .und  es  (oder  ihn)  gewaltsam  nimmt’  mit  alleini¬ 
gem  Bezug  auf  den  Starken  :  ‘  and  take  him  by  force’.  Da  aber  das  Koptische 
in  den  Personalpromina  kein  Neutrum  kennt,  ist  die  Beziehung  fraglich  und 
damit  die  von  Quispel  angenommene  Parallele  zu  dem  lukanischen  viKi)ai) 
oÙTÔv  ebenso  fraglich. 

(5)  Das  Logion  Luk.  xiv.  26  f.  wird  im  Th.Ev.  zweimal  überliefert. 
Logion  55  (nach  Leipoldts  Zählung  Nr.  56)  folgt  der  synoptischen  Über¬ 
lieferung  am  nächsten:  ‘Jesus  sprach:  Wer  nicht  seinen  Vater  und  seine 
Mutter  hassen  wird,  wird  mir  nicht  Jünger  (mathites)  sein  können.  Und 
(wenn  er  nicht)  seine  Brüder  und  seine  Schwestern  haßt  und  sein  Kreuz 
{stauros)  trägt  wie  ich,  wird  er  meiner  nicht  würdig  [axios)  werden.’  Die 
Abweichungen  von  der  diesem  Logion  am  nächsten  stehenden  Fassung  bei 
Lukas,  sind  so  wesentlich,  daß  wir  das  Logion  nicht  auf  die  Lukas-Fassung 
zurückführen  können.  Außer  den  formalen  Unterschieden,  die  Quispel  als 
Semitismen  nachweist  —  die  Verwendung  des  Dativs  für  das  Possessiv- 
Pronomen,  die  Wiederholung  des  Possessiv-Pronomens  und  die  (im  Text 
ergänzte)  Auslassung  der  Negation  —  sind  die  sachlichen  Unterschiede  zu 
nennen:  Das  Th.Ev.  scheidet  Frau  und  Kinder  sowie  das  eigene  Leben  aus. 

Es  zieht  das  Kreuztragen  in  das  erste  Wort  hinein,  teilt  dieses  aber  selbst.  Aus 
der  Fassung  des  Matthäus  hat  das  Th.Ev.  für  den  zweiten  Satz  die  Wendung 
‘wird  er  meiner  nicht  würdig  werden’.  Diese  Unterschiede  zwingen  zur 
Annahme  einer  besonderen  gegenüber  den  Synoptikern  selbständigen  Über¬ 
lieferung.  Jedoch  sind  die  Elemente  beider  synoptischer  Fassungen  verar¬ 
beitet.  Diesem  Logion  gegenüber  selbständig  ist  Logion  loi  (Leipoldt  Nr. 

98),  dessen  richtige  Ergänzung  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  angegeben  werden  kann. 
Leipoldt  schlägt  vor:  ‘  Wer  seinen  [Vater]  und  seine  Mutter  nicht  hassen  wird 
wie  ich,  wird  mir  nicht  Jünger  {■/».[athè^iès)  sein  können.  Und  wer  seinen 
[Vater  und]  seine  Mutter  [nicht]  lieben  wird,  wie  ich  (oder  wie  mich?),  wird 
mir  nicht  Jünger  {m\atkêtés))  sein  können.  Denn  {gar)  meine  Mutter  [25 
Buchstaben  unleserlich]  aber  in  Wahrheit  gab  mir  das  Leben  (?).’  Quispel 
übersetzt:  ‘Whoever  does  not  hate  his  father  and  his  mother  in  My  way  will 
not  be  able  to  be  a  (disciple)  to  me.  And  whoever  does  (not)  love  [his  father] 
and  his  mother  in  My  way  will  not  be  able  to  be  a  (disciple)  to  me,  for  My 
(carnal?)  mother  (gave  me  death?),  but  My  true  [Mother]  gave  me  Life.’ 
Während  die  Leipoldtsche  Übersetzung  auf  eine  Ergänzung  verzichtet  und 
darum  nur  mit  einer  Vermutung  die  Übersetzung  des  letzten  Absatzes 
abschließen  kann,  hat  Quispel  eine  Ergänzung  vorgenommen,  die  bestechend 
wirkt  und  alle  Wahrscheinlichkeit  für  sich  hat,  wenn  es  sich  um  einen  in 
‘ synkretistischem  Milieu’  beheimateten  Spruch  handelt,  wie  wir  andere 
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Sprüche  im  Th.Ev.  finden.  Es  handelte  sich  dann  bei  diesem  Spruch  um  eine 
Auflösung  der  Paradoxie  von  gebotener  Liebe  und  gebotenem  Haß  in  den 
gegenüber  den  irdischen  Eltern  gebotenen  Haß  und  die  gegenüber  der  wahren 
Mutter  gebotene  Liebe.  Diese  Tendenz  stimmt  mit  der  in  manchen  anderen 
Sprüchen  zu  beobachtenden  überein.  Auffällig  ist  dann  jedoch,  daß  die  am 
ersten  Logion  besprochenen  Semitismen  sich  auch  gegenüber  dieser  Verän¬ 
derung  erhalten  haben.  Die  hellenistische  Atmosphäre  hat  sie  nicht  getilgt, 
während  sie  in  den  Synoptikern  getilgt  sind.  Das  scheint  auf  jeden  Fall  die 
Bedeutung  der  Semitismen  zu  relativieren  und  den  Schluß,  daß  wir  es  bei  den 
Logien  mit  einer  gegenüber  den  Synoptikern  selbständigen  Tradition  zu  tun 
haben,  weniger  zwingend  zu  machen.  Ich  möchte  darum,  um  der  fraglich 
bleibenden  Ergänzung  des  Logions  willen,  auf  eine  definitive  Schlußfol¬ 
gerung,  die  sich  allein  auf  diese  beiden  Logien  gründet,  verzichten. 

(6)  Zwei  verschiedene  Fassungen  eines  uns  aus  den  Synoptikern  bekannten 
Logions  begegnen  uns  öfter  im  Th.Ev.  Logion  51  (nach  Leipoldts  Zählung 
Nr.  52):  ‘Seine  Jünger  sprachen  zu  ihm:  An  welchem  Tag  wird  die  Ruhe 
(anapausis)  der  Toten  eintreten,  und  an  welchem  Tag  kommt  die  neue  Welt? 
Er  sprach  zu  ihnen:  Jene  (anapausis)  die  ihr  erwartet,  sie  kam;  aber  ihr  kennt 
sie  nicht.’  Logion  113  (nach  Leipoldts  Zählung  Nr.  iii):  ‘Seine  Jünger 
[mthiUs)  sprachen  zu  ihm:  An  welchem  Tage  kommt  das  Königreich? 
(Jesus  sprach)  :  Es  kommt  nicht,  indem  man  (es)  erwartet.  Sie  werden  nicht 
sagen:  Siehe  (jetzt  ist  es)  hier,  oder  (#)  siehe,  (jetzt  ist  es)  dort.  Sondern  das 
Königreich  des  Vaters  ist  über  die  Erde  ausgebreitet,  und  die  Menschen 
sehen  es  nicht.’  Für  das  erste  Logion  ist  die  Umbildung  unter  gnostischem 
Einfluß  sowohl  in  der  Frage  der  Jünger  wie  in  der  Antwort  Jesu  unverkenn¬ 
bar.  Der  Begriff ‘Ruhe’ (anfl^flujw)  begegnet  noch  häufiger  im  Th.Ev.  Aber 
auch  die  Abwandlung  von  ‘Königreich  des  Vaters’  zu  ‘die  neue  Welt’  ist  als 
Weiterbildung  des  neutestamentlichen  ô  alcov  ô  péXXcov  ähnlich  der  am  Rande 
des  N.T.s  zu  findenden  yfj  Kaivfj  zu  verstehen  (2.  Petr.  iii.  13;  Apoc.  xxi.  i  ) . 
Löst  man  jedoch  diese  Umbildungen  ab,  so  findet  sich  in  dem  Logion  ein 
altes  Element,  das  sich  im  Widerspruch  zu  dem  gnostischen  Gehalt  erhalten 
hat,  das  alte  Motiv  des  Jüngerunverständnisses,  das  dem  Logion  in  der 
synoptischen  Überlieferung  fremd  ist.  Und  ebenso  ist  hinter  der  Aussage 
‘jene,  die  ihr  erwartet,  sie  kam’  das  ursprüngliche  Verständnis  des  Logions 
bei  Lukas  xvii.  2 of.  spürbar:  ‘das  Reich  Gottes  ist  mitten  unter  euch’.  Aber 
mehr  als  einen  Hinweis  auf  alte  Überlieferung  läßt  sich  vorerst  auch  hieraus 
nicht  entnehmen;  denn  die  uns  vorliegende  Form  des  Logions  erweist  sich 
gegenüber  der  lukanischen  als  abgeschliffen  und  damit  relativ  jünger. 

Das  zweite  Logion  ist  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  ersten  nicht  durch  synkretis- 
tische  Gedanken  beeinflußt.  Es  zeigt  stärkste  Verwandtschaft  mit  Luk.  xvii. 
20 f.  Die  Formulierung  ‘indem  man  es  erwartet’  =  Quispel:  ‘by  expecta¬ 
tion’  kann  eine  Übersetzungsvariante  aus  dem  Aramäischen  sein.  Der 
wesentliche  Unterschied  zur  lukanischen  Fassung  liegt  jedoch  in  dem  durch 
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Übersetzungsvarianten  nicht  erklärbaren  Wechsel  von  ‘mitten  unter  euch’, 
bzw.  ‘es  kam’  (Th.Ev.  Logion  51)  zu  ‘es  ist  über  die  Erde  ausgebreitet’.  Wie 
immer  diese  Wendung  zu  erklären  ist,  so  beweist  sie  auf  jeden  Fall,  daß  im 
Gegensatz  zu  den  Synoptikern  und  dem  Logion  51  die  Aussage,  daß  das 
Reich  Gottes  da  ist  in  der  Person  Jesu,  nicht  mehr  verstanden  und  darum 
fallen  gelassen  ist.  Diese  Änderung  ist  nur  von  der  synoptischen  Fassung  des 
Logions  her  zu  erklären,  keinesfalls  als  selbständige  alte  Überlieferung. 

Mit  dieser  kritischen  Prüfung  einer  Reihe  der  von  Quispel  erklärten  Logien 
soll  nicht  der  Anspruch  erhoben  werden,  eine  gültige  Erklärung  gegeben  zu 
haben,  vielmehr  ist  es  die  Absicht,  durch  den  Versuch  einer  Erklärung  im 
Blick  auf  den  literarischen  Zusammenhang  etwas  von  dem  zu  Quispels 
Erklärung  nachzutragen,  was  mit  formgeschichtlichen  Kriterien  sich  erheben 
läßt.  Wir  meinen  zugleich  ein  größeres  Gewicht  auf  das  literarische  Genos,  in 
das  die  einzelnen  Logien  durch  die  Herauslösung  aus  dem  synoptischen 
Zusammenhang  und  die  Einbeziehung  in  eine  Sammlung  von  Einzellogien 
gekommen  sind,  legen  zu  sollen.  Unsere  Beurteilung  ist  von  daher  zweifellos 
von  vornherein  bestimmt.  Aber  wir  meinen,  daß  dieses  Vorurteil  sachgemäß 
ist  und  nicht  unterschätzt  werden  sollte.  Das  Th.Ev.  als  ganzes  erweist  eine 
das  einzelne  Logion  bestimmende,  straffende  und  zum  Teil  erklärende,  zum 
Teil  auch  (durch  Analogiebildungen)  erweiternde  Wirkung.  Es  ist  stärker  als 
die  synoptischen  Evangelien  ein  hterarisches  Produkt,  während  in  den  Synop¬ 
tikern  uns  z.  T.  noch  vorliterarische  Formen  begegnen.  Es  setzt  zudem  die 
Gemeinde  der  Gläubigen  voraus,  z.  T.  sogar  durch  nur  Eingeweihten 
verständliche  Rätselworte,  eine  esoterische  Gemeinde,  während  die  Synoptiker 
stärker  der  missionarischen  Tradition  verpflichtet  sind. 

Mir  scheint  darum  die  Bedeutung  des  Th.Ev.s  mehr  in  der  Klärung  der 
Beziehung  zur  christlichen  und  gnostischen  Literatur  des  2.  Jahrhunderts  zu 
liegen  .Für  die  Synoptiker  scheint  es  mir  die  Existenz  einer  schriftlichen  Vorlage 
für  Matthäus  und  Lukas  in  Frage  zu  stellen.  Ist  dies  die  Form  einer  Logien- 
quelle,  —  abgesehen  von  allen  durch  gnostische  oder  synkretistische  Einflüsse 
bewirktem  Veränderungen,  —  auch  wie  sie  uns  in  den  ‘  kleinen  Einheiten’, 
die  als  Quelle  für  das  Th.Ev.  angenommen  werden  dürfen,  begegnet,  so 
können  wir  etwas  ÄhnUches  schwerlich  als  gemeinsame  Quelle  für  Lukas  und 
Matthäus  annehmen.  Eine  Logiensammlung  isoliert  danach  stets  das  Logion, 
löst  es  von  der  Situation  und  gibt  ihm  eine  möglichst  allgemeingültige  Bedeu¬ 
tung.  In  den  Synoptikern  haben  dagegen  die  Logien  zumeist  eine  Beziehung 
auf  eine  konkrete  Situation,  die  ihnen  nicht  nachträglich  von  den  Evangelisten 
beigelegt  ist,  die  sie  vielmehr  mit  der  Aufnahme  in  eine  Logiensammlung 
verlieren.  Wir  werden  darum  für  die  Synoptiker  von  der  Kenntnis  einer 
Logiensammlung  her  stärker  auf  die  mündliche  Überlieferung  verwiesen,  die 
eine  größere  bewahrende  Kraft  hatte,  als  wir  es  zumeist  annehmen.  Daneben 
gewinnen  gerade  durch  die  Kenntnis  des  Th.Ev.s  die  ‘kleinen  Einheiten’,  wie 
wir  sie  auch  im  Th.Ev.  finden,  eine  größere  Bedeutung.  Diese  kleinen 
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Einheiten  weisen  nicht  unbedingt  bereits  die  Characteristiken  der  paräne- 
tischen  Überlieferung  auf.  Auf  eine  derartige  Schicht  innerhalb  des  Th.Ev. 
darf  mit  aller  Vorsicht  hier  noch  verwiesen  werden. 

Wir  finden  sechsmal  in  Th.Ev  den  abschließenden  Satz:  Wer  Ohren  hat  (zu 
hören),  der  höre.  Die  Parabel  vom  Fischnetz,  Matth,  xiii.  47  f.  wird  in  einer 
besonderen  Form  geboten  und  mit  diesem  Wort  abgeschlossen:  Logion  8 
(7  nach  Leipoldts  Zählung):  ‘Und  er  sprach:  Der  Mensch  gleicht  einem 
vcRtändigen  Fischer,  der  sein  Netz  ins  Meer  {thalassa)  warf  und  es  (wieder) 
aus  dem  Meer  herauszog,  als  es  voll  war  won  kleinen  Fischen.  Der  ver¬ 
ständige  Fischer  fand  einen  großen  und  guten  Fisch.  (Da)  warf  er  all  die 
kleinen  Fische  hinunter  ins  Meer  (thalassa)  und  wählte  den  großen  Fisch 
ohne  (chöris)  Mühe.  Wer  hat  zu  hören,  der  höre!’  Diese  Fassung  hat  eine 
Parallele  bei  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromateis  vi,  95,  3  und  im  Heliand 
2628,  der,  wie  Quispel  darlegt,  die  originale  Form  des  Diatessaron  bewahrt. 
Im  Gegensatz  zu  Matthäus  ist  es  jedes  Mal  ein  Fischer,  der  die  Auslese  durch¬ 
führt.  Ein  secundäres  Element  im  Th.Ev.  sieht  Quispel  in  der  Auslese  eines 
Fisches  aus  der  großen  Menge.  Dies  dürfte  aber  nicht  ohne  Beziehung  zum 
Gleichnis  von  der  einen  köstlichen  Perle  sein,  das  bei  Matthäus  unmittelbar 
davor  berichtet  wird.  Danach  hätte  aber  das  Gleichnis  gegenüber  den  Synop¬ 
tikern  seinen  Sinn  vollkommen  verändert.  Es  ist  nicht  mehr  das  Gleichnis, 
das  von  dem  Gericht  Gottes  berichtet,  das  in  der  Auswahl  unter  den  Fischen 
dargestellt  wird,  sondern  der  Fischer  wird  dem  Menschen  verglichen,  der  das 
Himmelreich  findet.  Wie  die  eine  Perle  so  ist  der  eine  große  und  gute  Fisch 
das  gefundene  Himmelreich.  Und  die  dem  Meer  zurückgegebenen  Fische 
entsprechen  dem,  v/as  der  Kaufmann  verkaufte,  um  die  Perle  zu  kaufen. 
Wenn  das  Gleichnis  im  Th.Ev.  diese  Bedeutung  hat,  erklärt  dies  zudem  noch 
andere  gegenüber  der  synoptischen  und  bei  Clemens  wie  im  Diatessaron 
begegnenden  Fassung  eigentümliche  Züge.  Der  Fischer  wird  als  verständig 
(Quispel = wise)  bezeichnet.  Die  Wahl  des  großen  Fisches  geschieht  ohne 
Mühe.  Am  Anfang  ist  nichtdas  Königreich  der  Himmel  der  Vergleichspunkt, 
sondern  es  heißt  :  Der  Mensch  gleicht ....  Dies  legt  keine  christologische  Inter¬ 
pretation  nahe,  ‘der  Mensch’  ist  nicht  dem  Menschensohn  gleichzusetzen,  wie 
Quispel  annimmt, — dies  wäre  eine  einmalige,  sonst  nicht  zu  belegende  Form 
des  Gleichnisses,  —  sondern  unter  dem  Einfluß  des  Gleichnisses  von  der  köst¬ 
lichen  Perle  und  dem  Schatz  im  Acker  ist  das  Gleichnis  vom  Fischer,  oder 
vom  großen  Fisch,  gestaltet  worden.  Wir  hätten  damit  tatsächlich  eine  völlig 
selbständige  Form  des  Gleichnisses,  die  zwar  auf  eine  Gleichniszusammen¬ 
stellung  zurückgeht,  wie  wir  sie  in  Matth,  xiii.  44-50  finden,  die  aber  eine  selb¬ 
ständige  Entwicklung  genommen  hat,  unabhängig  von  den  Synoptikern.  Die 
Einordnung  des  Gleichnisses  an  unserer  Stelle  ist  durch  die  Stichwort¬ 
verbindung  ‘  Mensch’  zu  erklären.^  Verstehen  wir  das  Gleichnis  so,  so  werden 
wir  die  Gleichnisse  von  der  köstlichen  Perle  und  vom  Schatz  im  Acker,  die 

‘  Das  vorhergehende  Logion  schließt  ab:  ‘sodaß  der  Löwe  zum  Menschen  werden  wird*. 
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auch  im  Th.Ev.  begegnen,  einer  anderen  Tradition  zuweisen.  Aber  das 
Gleichnis  von  der  köstlichen  Perle  zeigt  im  Th.Ev.  durch  die  Anfügung  eines 
Logions  über  den  Schatz,  der  nicht  verdirbt  (Matth,  vi.  19),  daß  die  Verbin¬ 
dung  zum  Gleichnis  vom  Schatz  im  Acker  auch  hier  noch  nachklingt.  Der 
Kaufmann  wird  zudem  wie  der  Fischer  als  klug  bezeichnet  im  Unterschied  zu 
Matth,  xiii.  45.  Das  Gleichnis  vom  Schatz  im  Acker  hat  im  Th.Ev.  eine 
Gestaltung  erfahren,  die  weder  formal  noch  inhaltlich  Beziehung  zur  synop¬ 
tischen  Fassung  aufweist. 

Im  Logion  21  (nach  Leipoldts  Zählung  Nr.  22)  sind  die  verschiedensten 
Elemente  synoptischer  Logien  zusammengestellt:  ‘Deshalb  {dia  tuto)  sage 
ich:  Wenn  der  Hausherr  weiß,  daß  der  Dieb  kommt,  wird  er  wachen,  bevor  er 
kommt,  und  wird  ihn  nicht  hineingraben  lassen  in  sein  Haus  (?),  daß  er  seine 
Geräte  (skeuos)  weghole.  Ihr  aber  (de)  wacht!  Hütet  euch  vor  der  Welt 
(kosmos)  !  Gürtet  euch  über  euren  Lenden  mit  einer  großen  Kraft  {dymmis)^ 
damit  kein  Räuber  {lèstës)  einen  Weg  finde,  zu  euch  zu  kommen.  Denn  (epei) 
die  Sache  {chreia),  die  ihr  erwartet,  werden  sie  finden  (?).  Möge  in  eurer 
Mitte  ein  verständiger  {epistêmôn)  Mensch  sein!  Nachdem  die  Frucht  reifte, 
kam  er  in  Eile,  indem  seine  Sichel  in  seiner  Hand  war,  und  mühte  sich  ab 
(?  oder  nach  Schenke:  erntete  sie).  Wer  Ohren  hat  zu  hören,  der  höre.’  Der 
Text  und  damit  auch  die  Übersetzung  ist  nicht  nur  hier  und  da  noch 
unsicher,  es  scheint  auch,  daß  sich  die  ganze  Zusammenstellung  einer  einheit¬ 
lichen  Deutung  widersetzt.  Die  meisten  Elemente  finden  sich  bei  Lukas  xii 
verstreut.  Das  Logion  beginnt  mit  dem  Gleichnis  vom  Dieb  in  der  Nacht 
Luk.  xii.  39;  direkt  damit  verbunden  ist  ein  Zug  aus  dem  Beelzebub- 
Gespräch  Mark.  iii.  27  =  Matth,  xii.  29,  während  Lukas  gerade  diesen  Zug 
nicht  hat  :  daß  er  seine  Geräte  weghole.  Der  Aufruf  des  Wachens  begegnet  im 
Zusammenhang  des  Gleichnisses  und  auch  sonst  bei  allen  Synoptikern. 
Hütet  euch  vor  der  Welt,  findet  sich  nirgends  bei  den  Synoptikern,  Luk.  xii.  i 
und  15  ist  aber  der  Sauerteig  der  Pharisäer  bzw.  der  Geiz  das,  wovor  es  sich 
zu  hüten  gilt  (beide  Male  verschiedene  griechische  Vokabeln).  Daß  die  Welt 
es  ist,  vor  der  die  Mahnung  warnt,  dürfte  auf  gnostischen  Einfluß  zurück¬ 
zuführen  sein.  Ebenso  ist  der  Unterschied  des  Folgenden  ‘gürtet  euch  über 
euren  Lenden  mit  einer  großen  Kraft'  zu  Luk.  xii.  35  mit  gnostischem  Einfluß 
zu  erklären.  Ohne  synoptische  Parallele  und  ebenfalls  auf  solchen  Einfluß 
zurückzuführen  ist  der  folgende  Satz.  Den  Abschluß  bildet  ein  Bildwort,  das 
mit  dem  Gleichnis  von  der  selbstwachsenden  Saat  (Mark.  iv.  29)  in  Verbin¬ 
dung  steht.  Wie  bei  dem  Gleichnis  vom  großen  Fisch  ist  auch  hier  eine 
grundsätzliche  Umwandlung  des  Gleichnisses  festzustellen.  Mark.  iv.  29: 
ÔTOtv  6è  TTapaÔoï  ô  KapTtôç,  eûôùç  dnroaräXXei  tô  Ôpéirovov,  ôti  TrapéarriKev  ô 
ôepio-piôs  ist  das  Bild  der  Ernte  wie  immer  im  N.T.  Bild  für  das  Gericht.  Im 
Th.Ev.  ist  es  aber  wieder  ein  verständiger  Mensch,  der  den  gefundenen  Schatz 
der  Ernte  in  Eile  einbringt.  Das  Bildwort  beschreibt  also  wiederum  das 
Finden  des  Gottesreiches.  Die  sachlichen  und  formalen  Parallelen  lassen  die 
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durch  den  abschließenden  Satz  aufgezeigte  Verbindung  zum  Gleichnis  vom 
großen  Fisch  wahrscheinlich  erscheinen. 

Die  beiden  übrigen  Logien,  das  Gleichnis  vom  reichen  Narren  und  das 
Gleichnis  vom  Sauerteig,  zeigen  ebenfalls  wesentliche  Umformungen  der 
synoptischen  Gleichnisse,  jedoch  sind  sie  mehr  formaler  Art  und  lassen  sich 
als  Weiterbildung  der  synoptischen  Fassungen  erklären. 

Die  beiden  ersten  Logien  zeigen  jedoch,  falls  unsere  Erklärung  richtig  ist, 
eine  Fassung  der  synoptischen  Gleichnisse,  die  gegenüber  der  uns  bisher 
bekannten  Überlieferung  durchaus  selbständig  ist.  Sie  gehen  aus  einer 
Zusammenstellung  von  Gleichnisworten  hervor,  zu  denen  die  synoptischen 
Gleichnisse  vom  Schatz  im  Acker,  von  der  köstlichen  Perle  und  vom  Fischnetz 
sowie  das  Gleichnis  von  der  selbstwachsenden  Saat  gehörten.  Das  Gleichnis 
vom  Fischnetz  wurde  in  Analogie  zu  den  beiden  vorhergehenden  inhaltlich 
gewandelt,  ebenso  das  Gleichnis  von  der  selbstwachsenden  Saat  zu  Gleich¬ 
nissen  vom  großen  Fisch  oder  erfolgreichen  Fischer  sowie  von  dem  glücklich 
Erntenden.  Im  zweiten  Logion  ließe  sich  das  Gleichnis  vom  übrigen  Logion 
ablösen,  und  vielleicht  wäre  es  selbständig  zu  zählen. 

An  diesem  Beispiel  sollte  gezeigt  werden,  daß  der  Blick  auf  die  Einordnung 
der  Einzellogien  sowohl  im  Th.Ev.  wie  in  den  Synoptikern  Hinweise  gibt  auf 
die  dem  Th.Ev.  vorliegenden  älteren  Sammlungen,  in  denen  uns  tatsächlich 
jene  von  Quispel  angenommene  selbständige  und  alte  Evangelientradition 
begegnet.  hans-werner  bartsch 
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THE  TRISAGION  OF  ISAIAH’S  VISION 

Mr  Norman  Walker,  in  ‘  The  Origin  of  the  “  Thrice-Holy  ”  presents  a  series 
of  arguments  which  purportedly  prove  that  the  threefold  qädöi  in  Isa.  vi.  3 
was  originally  single,  that  later,  as  ‘a  pious  “improvement”’,  it  was  doubled, 
and  that  ‘still  later,  a  scribe  placed  [the  two  readings]  side  by  side,  with  a 
Paseq  between,  thus  making  a  conflate  reading'.  This  conclusion  rests  primarily 
upon  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  The  Paseq  between  the  first  qâdôS  and  the  second. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  ‘corrector’  of  the  First  Dead  Sea  Scroll  of  Isaiah 
(DSIa)  did  not  correct  the  twofold  qàdôS  there. 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  this  evidence  is  quite  inconclusive  and  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  trisagion  is  the  original  reading. 

(i)  Walker  leans  upon  Kennedy’s  thesis®  that  the  Paseq  is  a  pre-Masoretic 

‘  New  Test.  Stud,  v,  2  (January  1959). 

*  The  Note-line  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Edinburgh,  1903). 
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device  whose  main  purpose  was  that  of ‘drawing  attention  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  text’,  though  this  is  admittedly  only  one  opinion  among  many.  A  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  Kennedy’s  dissertation  reveals  that  he  is  inconsistent  and  that 
a  large  number  of  his  interpretations  are  highly  artificial.^  Of  all  the  hypo- 
theses  I  have  seen,  the  most  reasonable  seems  to  be  that  of  H.  Biddulph,*  for 
it  is  the  only  one  that  does  fiill  justice  to  the  complete  lack  of  system  in  the 
use  of  the  Paseq. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  Paseq  being 
used  when  a  word  is  written  twice  in  succession  or  even  when  one  word  is 
immediately  followed  by  another  closely  similar  form.  Cf.  e.g.  Gen.  xxii.  1 1  ; 
xxxix.  io;xlvi.  2;  Exod.  xvi.  i5;xxxiv.  6;  Lev.  xiii.  45;  Num.  v.  22;  II  Kings ii. 
12;  iv.  19;  xiii.  14;  Isa.  XXV.  7;  xxvi.  3;  Ivii.  19;  Jer.  iv.  19;  xv.  12;  Ezek.  xl;xli 
passim;  Zech.  iv.  7;  Ps.  xxxv.  21;  Ixi.  9;  Ixviii.  20;  cxxxvii.  7;  Prov.  viii 
passim,  et  al.  The  occurrence  of  a  Paseq  in  a  triple  repetition  should  not 
surprise  us;  nor  does  its  presence  offer  any  justification  for  assuming  that  the 
text  into  which  it  has  been  inserted  is  a  corruption  or  conflation  of  earlier 
texts. 

(2)  Having  made  a  careful  study  of  the  First  Isaiah  Scroll,  I  feel  that  the 
only  conclusion  we  can  reasonably  reach  is  that  the  copyist  who  wrote  it  did 
not  know  the  Hebrew  language.®  In  the  column  under  discussion,  I  find  not 
less  than  ten  flagrant  errors  which  are  not  corrected.  Among  these  we  may 
note  especially  the  following  : 

Line  9:  Tin®  for  TnUT  or  TtTO.  (The  form  was  then  unknown.) 

Line  18:  nn  for  min.  ‘Corrected’  to  min,  though  there  is  no  such  form, 
nn  could  stand  and  make  sense. 

Line  21  :  nxnK  for  nitlKi.  Grammatically  very  difficult. 

Lines  22-3:  ...DTiwa  Tnit[‘?  Q'dîd  m]  d'did  m  nb»»»  onm»  d'b*to, 
omitting  the  bracketed  sections  and  making  the  sentence  syntactically 
impossible.* 

Line  26  :  ’V*«  for  Very  dubious.  'K  as  interjection  occurs  only  twice  in 

O.T.  (Eccl.  iv.  10;  X.  16),  and  one  of  these  is  dubious. 

^  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  critique  of  Kennedy’s  work.  Cf.  the  reviews  cited  in  Gesenius- 
Kautzsch-Cowley  (Oxford,  igio),  p.  59,  n.  2,  esp.  König;  also  the  comment  at  end  of  note  on  p.  60. 
See  also  S.  Pinsker,  Mabo  ’el  harmikkud  ha-aifwri  ’0  hababli  (Wien,  1863)  and  Wickes,  Accents  of  the 
Twenty-one  Books  (Oxford,  1887),  who  conclude  that  the  Paseq  was  introduced  after  the  other  accent 
signs.  S.  A.  Cook  {J.Q_.R.  O.S.  xvi,  415)  concludes  that  Kennedy  ‘has  failed  to  prove  his  theory’. 

*  ‘The  Pasek  in  the  Scriptures:  A  Suggestion’,  J.Q_.R.  N.S.  xx,  3  (January  1930),  249  ff.  He 
believes  the  Paseq  is  a  variant  on  the  dot  that  is  used  to  separate  words  in  the  texts  of  the  Moabite 
Stone,  the  Siloam  Inscription,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  or  the  zain  (often  a  vertical  line) 
that  is  used  in  some  Samaritan  and  Sidonian  inscriptions  to  separate  words  and  sentences  from  one 
another.  He  suggests  that  such  vertical  lines  followed  each  word  in  ancient  Hebrew,  and  that  with 
the  invention  of  spacing  most  were  dropf>ed,  while  for  a  variety  of  reasons — and  sometimes  p>crhaps 
for  no  reason — some  were  kept.  However,  the  fact  that  Paseq  occurs  only  in  post-Masoretic  MSS. 
and  has  not  been  retained  in  the  Torah  scrolb  (as  certain  other  ancient  devices  have)  gives  us  pause. 

*  Sukcnik,  Yadin  and  others  hold  that  this  scroll  was  written  phonetically  (using  matres  lectionis) 
for  aid  in  oral  reading.  But  this  fails  to  account  for  the  vast — and  imaginative — variations  in  spelling. 

*  J.  Reider  {J.Q,.R.  N.S.  xu,  59)  says  that  there  is  a  before  THK,  ‘faded,  but  can  be  seen  by  the 
discerning  eye’. 
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From  these  examples — and  they  can  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  from 
other  parts  of  the  scroll — ^it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  ‘corrector’  was  not 
much  more  learned  than  the  original  copyist.  In  any  event,  his  ‘corrections’ 
are  far  from  complete,  and  we  are  hardly  justified  in  using  the  absence  of  a 
correction  in  this  column  as  evidence  for  a  reading  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  M.T. 

Finally,  triple  repetition  of  an  expression  is  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
the  O.T.  Cf.  Jer.  vii.  4;  xxii.  29;  Ezek.  xxi.  32.  But  in  Isa.  vi  it  is  particularly 
appropriate.  Isaiah  dreamed  that  he  was  in  the  divine  throne-room,  where 
the  Lord  was  seated  ‘on  a  high  and  lofty  throne’.  The  six- winged  seraphim 
hovered  above  the  divine  figure,  sanctifying  the  Lord  of  Hosts  so  loudly  that 
the  foundations  of  the  building  quaked  (vi.  4).  The  ancient  rabbinical 
interpretation  fits  the  verse  quite  well  :  The  first  seraph  called,  ‘  Holy  !  ’  ‘  Holy  !  ’ 
was  the  reply.  And  then,  in  a  gigantic  chorus,  ‘Holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts’. 
Or  perhaps  the  Paseq  is  utilized  to  introduce  a  pause  and  a  subsequent 
diminuendo  in  the  reading,  giving  the  impression  that  the  enormous  chamber 
resounded  with  the  cry,  ‘  Holy  !  (  Holy,  holy)  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !  ’ 

•  BURTON  M.  LEISER 
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The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Oscar  Cullmann.  S.C.M.  Press, 
London,  1957.  Pp.  xvi  +  342.  42 j. 

This  English  translation  by  S.  C.  Guthrie  and  C.  A.  M.  Hall  of  Die  Christologie  des 
Neuen  Testaments  (Tübingen,  1957)  was  deservedly  awarded  first  prize  by  the 
Christian  Research  Foundation  for  its  excellence.  The  present  reviewer  finds 
Cullmann’s  book  stimulating  and  congenial  ;  he  much  regrets  that  it  appeared  only 
after  his  own  work  up>on  New  Testament  theology  was  completed,  for  he  has  learnt 
much  from  it.  Cullmann’s  work  itself  constitutes  an  introduction  to  the  theology 
of  the  New  Testament,  because,  as  its  author  repeats,  early  Christian  theology  is  in 
fact  almost  exclusively  Christologfy  (pp.  2  f.,  320).  Cullmann  proceeds  analytically, 
examining  exegetically  each  Ghristological  title  in  turn  (Prophet,  Servant, 
Messiah,  Son  of  Man,  etc.)  as  it  appears  throughout  the  New  Testament.  He  insists 
that  he  has  *  not  tried  to  impose  an  external  dogmatic  scheme  upon  the  Christology 
of  the  New  Testament’  and  believes  that  he  has  ‘done  justice  to  the  material’ 
(p.  315).  He  is  aware  that  there  still  exists  today  ‘a  common  suspicion  of  any  thesis 
which  harmonizes  the  different  elements  of  the  New  Testament’  and  he  is  sensitive 
to  the  accusation  that  he  is  moved  by  ‘a  desire  for  synthesis’  (p.  68).  Here  the 
present  reviewer  deeply  sympathizes  with  him,  for  he  also  has  stood  in  the  same 
condemnation;  but  he  holds  that  the  only  answer  to  the  charge  is  patiendy  to 
insist  upon  the  examination  of  presuppositions,  one’s  own  and  one’s  critics’.  There 
is  no  neutral  or  ‘scientific  ’  perspective  from  which  one  can  sec  the  meaning  of  history; 
Bultmann  is  no  less  controlled  by  his  own  presuppositions  than  is  Cullmann,  and  it 
is  a  simple  error  to  suppose  that  the  ‘truth’  about  Christology  can  be  reached  by 
impartial  ‘scientific’  inquiry.  This  is  a  disturbing  fact,  and  certain  naïve  remarks 
here  and  there  would  suggest  that  Cullmann  has  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  it: 
‘This  question  of  scholarly  investigation  ought  not  to  involve  theological  position’ 
(p.  255);  ‘it  is  regrettable  that  also  in  this  purely  exegetical  question  the  decision 
usually  depends  up>on  the  theological  stand {K)int  of  the  scholar’  (p.  307).  The  fact 
is  that  Cullmann’s  judgements  up>on  exegetical  questions  so  often  differ  from 
Bultmann’s  precisely  because  of  the  difference  of  ‘  theological  standpoint’.  From 
the  standp>oint  of  Bultmann’s  liberal  presuppositions  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  in 
the  so-called  ‘Gnostic  myth’,  and  Bultmann’s  exegesis  is  controlled  by  it,  even 
though,  as  Cullmann  notes,  he  admits  that  first-century  evidence  for  it  is  hard  to 
come  by  (pp.  252f.).  It  is  natural  in  view  of  the  great  prestige  of  Bultmann  on  the 
Eurojjean  continent  that  his  name  should  occur  in  Cullmann’s  index  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  that  of  any  other  scholar  and  that  Cullmann  should  find  it  necessary 
to  define  his  own  position  over  against  Bultmann’s. 

Cullmann’s  own  interpretative  principle,  which  he  claims  is  that  of  the  early 
Church  itself,  is  indicated  by  his  frequent  use  of  the  word  Heilsgeschichte.  Christology 
starts  from  event,  not  myth.  ‘Docetism  (i.e.,  the  Ghristological  solution  in  which 
Jesus’  historical  work  as  such  is  not  the  centre  of  God’s  whole  revelation)  is 
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branded  already  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  fundamental  heresy’  (p.  324). 
Because  of  the  historical  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  ‘a  Christology  from 
the  standpoint  of  Heilsgeschichte*  is  demanded  (p.  325).  To  suppose  that  New 
Testament  Christology  rests  upon  a  Gnostic  myth  ‘  is  to  preclude  any  insight  into 
the  deeper  character  not  only  of  the  origin  but  also  of  the  nature  of  New  Testament 
Christology. . . .  Syncretistic  elements,  even  myths,  were  indeed  appropriated,  but 
they  were  subordinated  to  a  Christological  structure  which  received  its  character 
not  from  syncretism,  not  from  Hellenism,  not  from  mythology,  but  from  Heils- 
gescbichte.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  structure  that  from  the  very  beginning  it 
centres  in  a  real  history’  (p.  322).  The  hypothesis  which  Cullmann  puts  forward 
as  his  main  thesis  is,  therefore,  that  the  Christology  of  the  New  Testament  arises 
out  of  the  actual  events  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus;  he  tests  this  hypothesis  by 
means  of  a  thoroughly  critical  exegetical  study  of  the  various  Christological  con¬ 
ceptions  which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  shows 
that  the  hypothesis  makes  better  ‘  sense  ’  of  the  available  evidence  than  other  rival 
hypotheses,  such  as  that  of  the  Gnostic  myth  or  that  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Hellenistic  Church.  He  shows,  for  instance,  that  the  sharp  distinction  between 
Judaistic  Christianity  and  Hellenistic  Christianity,  which  seemed  adequate  only 
a  few  years  ago,  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
penetration  into  Palestinian  Judaism  of  Hellenistic  notions.  A  secondary  hypothesis 
which  he  similarly  tests  and  validates  (though  this  is  the  reviewer’s  way  of  putting 
the  matter,  not  Cullmann’s)  is  that  better  sense  is  made  of  the  New  Testament 
evidence  by  the  view  that  Jesus  himself  suggested  the  main  lines  of  New  Testament 
Christology  as  a  result  of  his  own  ‘Messianic  consciousness’.  ‘Both  the  “Suffering 
Servant”  and  the  “Son  of  Man”  already  existed  in  Judaism.  But  Jesus’  combina¬ 
tion  of  precisely  these  two  titles  was  something  completely  new. .  .  .  This  is  the 
unheard-of  new  act  of  Jesus,  that  he  united  these  two  apparently  contradictory 
tasks  in  his  self-consciousness,  and  that  he  expressed  that  union  in  his  life  and 
teaching’  (p.  161).  For  Jesus  himself  ebed  Tahweh  and  bamasha  are  ‘the  two 
decisive  concepts  for  his  self-consciousness’  (p.  160);  the  former  ‘contains  the 
meaning  of  all  Heilsgeschichte',  while  the  latter  is  preferred  to  the  title  ‘Messiah’ 
because  ‘Jesus  saw  the  hand  of  Satan  at  work  in  the  contemjxjrary  Jewish  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Messiah’  (p.  124).  Nevertheless,  one  aspect  of  the  Jewish  conception 
of  the  Messiah,  that  of  the  role  of  fulhller  of  Israel’s  historic  mission,  was  entirely 
in  harmony  with  Jesus’  consciousness  of  his  calling  (p.  126)  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  Church,  despite  his  own  depreciation  of  it,  the  title  ‘  Christ  ’ 
actually  became  virtually  another  proper  name  for  Jesus  (pp.  112,  134). 

Those  who  have  read  Cullmann’s  former  works  will  expæct  to  find  in  this 
volume  the  wealth  of  scholarly  knowledge  combined  with  a  daring  and  fertile 
suggestivity  of  treatment  which  makes  his  writing  so  fascinating  and  rewarding; 
they  will  not  be  dbappointed.  In  a  brief  review  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  a  work  of  such  importance.  Perhaps  one  might  single  out  especially 
the  chapter  on  ‘Jesus  the  Lord’  as  especially  enlightening.  In  an  impK)rtant  sense 
kurios  is  the  most  significant  Christological  title,  for  it  involves  the  conferring  upon 
Jesus  of  God’s  own  name  (with  all  that  this  involves  in  the  Bible),  ‘the  name  that 
is  above  every  name’;  it  leads  to  the  transfer  of  all  the  divine  characters  to  Jesus 
and  even  to  the  occasional  use  of  the  name  ‘God’  for  him  (pp.  236  f.,  306  ff.).  The 
chapters  on  the  titles  which  imply  pre-existence  (‘Word’,  ‘Son  of  God’,  ‘God’) 
show  that  they  also  arise  out  of  the  Heilsgeschichte,  and  lead  to  the  affirmation  that 
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‘Jesus  Christ  is  God  in  his  self-revelation’ — a  most  fruitful  and  far-reaching  con¬ 
clusion  as  Cullmann  presents  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  matters  of  varying  importance  upon  which  one 
remains  unconvinced.  For  this  reviewer  one  of  the  chief  of  these  is  Cullmann’s 
readiness  to  believe  that  Jesus  largely  derived  his  ‘Son  of  Man’  conception  from 
oriental-Hellenistic  speculations  about  the  Heavenly  Man,  such  as  underlie  Enoch 
and  IV  flsdras.  (And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Cullmann  has  not  read  Mowinckel’s 
He  That  Cometh,  as  he  confesses  on  p.  133  n.  !)  Cullmann  himself  admits  that  ‘the 
expectation  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears  almost  as  a  secret  doctrine  in  esoteric  groups 
on  the  fringe  of  Judaism’  (p.  181).  Would  it  not  be  a  simpler  hypothesis  that  Jesus 
derived  his  conception  from  the  one  book  which  we  know  that  he  had  studied, 
the  Old  Testament?  At  least  this  hypothesis  would  be  worth  testing:  Cullmann  does 
not  even  mention  that  Ezekiel  uses  ‘son  of  man’  more  than  ninety  times.  Again, 
although  Cullmann  several  times  stresses  the  representative  or  collective  character 
of  the  various  Christological  titles  (Servant,  Son  of  Man,  etc.),  there  is  in  his  book 
insufficient  emphasis  upon  the  Church  as  a  feature  of  the  Christology  of  the  New 
Testament;  ‘the  Vine’,  ‘the  Bridegroom’,  and  so  on,  are  also  Christological 
conceptions,  and  if  all  Christian  theology  is  Christology,  then  ‘ecclesiology’  is 
Christology  too.  Furthermore,  the  Holy  Spirit  might  have  been  given  some  place 
in  the  exposition  ;  it  would  have  been  instructive  to  learn  in  what  sense  ‘  pneumato- 
logy  ’  is  Christology.  But  is  it  porhaps  ungracious  to  ask  for  more  when  we  have 
been  given  so  much. 

Finally,  Cullmann’s  book  has  an  important  bearing  upon  contemporary  dog¬ 
matics.  In  several  places  he  insists  that  Heilsgeschichte  Christology  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  later  Greek  spoculations  about  substances  and  natures: 
‘Christology  is  the  doctrine  of  an  event,  not  the  doctrine  of  natures’  (p.  8;  cf.  also 
pp.  1 81,  235,  306  f.).  We  need  a  new  dogmatics  which  will  take  account  of  our 
contemporary  understanding  of  the  Biblical  revelation  in  terms  of  saving  events. 
Cullmann  drops  the  hint  that  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  Man  might  well  form  the  key 
category  of  a  Christology  built  by  a  modern  theologian  on  the  basis  of  the  New 
Testament  :  ‘  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  putting  the  logically  insoluble  problem 
of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  on  a  level  where  the  solution  becomes  visible:  the  pre¬ 
existent  Son  of  Man,  who  is  with  God  already  at  the  very  beginning  and  exists 
with  him  as  his  image,  is  by  his  very  nature  divine  Man’  (p.  192).  There  is  today  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  truth  that  systematic  theologians  and  Biblical  scholars 
need  each  other,  for  they  have  not  two  tasks  but  one.  Not  the  least  valuable  p>art 
of  Cullmann’s  important  book  is  that  it  illuminates  this  truth. 

ALAN  RICHARDSON 


New  Testament  Essays.  Edited  by  A.  J.  B.  Higgins  (Manchester  University 
Press).  42 

These  Essays  had  already  been  prepared  for  publication  when  T.  W.  Manson’s 
death  took  place  in  May  1958,  so  that  what  had  been  intended  as  a  Festschrift  to 
mark  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  has  appeared  instead  as  ‘studies  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Walter  Manson,  1893-1958’.  A  sp}ecial  copy  of  the  volume  was  presented  to  Mn 
Manson  at  the  recent  General  Meeting  of  S.N.T.S.  at  Norwich,  when  Dr  G.  H. 
Boobyer  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  our  late  friend  and  colleague. 
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We  have  here  contributions  from  twenty-one  distinguished  scholars.  Most 
readers  will  probably  find  of  greatest  interest  the  essays  by  C.  K.  Barrett  and  by 
C.  F.  D.  Moule.  Professor  Barrett  examines  the  ‘ransom’  saying  of  Jesus  in 
Mark  x.  45,  the  background  of  which  he  finds  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  in 
the  ‘Suffering  Servant’  conception  of  Isa.  liii,  but  rather  in  an  implied  contrast 
between  the  crucified  Jesus  and  the  glorious  Son  of  Man  as  pictured  in  Dan.  vii.  14. 
The  true  affinity  of  the  saying  is  with  the  idea  of  vicarious  martyrdom  as  we  meet  it, 
for  example,  in  II  Maccabees.  Alongside  this  essay  should  be  read  A.  J.  B.  Higgins’s 
interesting  contribution  on  recent  interpretations  of  the  title  ‘Son  of  Man’. 

Professor  Moule,  writing  on  ‘The  Intention  of  the  Evangelists’,  challenges 
the  modern  fashion  of  treating  the  Gospels  as  theological  and  liturgical  material 
rather  than  as  historical  documents.  The  Evangelists  themselves  were  well  aware 
of  the  modern  distinction  between  the  ‘Jesus  of  history’  and  the  ‘Christ  of  faith’, 
and  though  writing  of  course  from  faith,  their  main  aim  was  to  give  the  historical 
background  against  which  the  interpretative  writings  could  be  understood.  We 
have  history  first,  interpretation  only  second,  and  the  primitive  corranunity  could 
distinguish  between  the  two.  ‘A  vital  element  in  evangelism  is  the  plain  story  of 
what  happened  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  ’  A  valuable  and  much  needed  corrective 
to  much  modern  writing  about  the  Gospels!  H.  G.  Wood’s  article  on  Didache, 
kerygma  and  evangelion  is  on  somewhat  similar  lines. 

Two  other  essays  deal  with  the  transmission  of  Gospel  material.  Dr  Vincent 
Taylor  defends  the  ‘QJ  hypothesis  against  recent  attacks,  and  holds  not  only  that 
‘Q_’  actually  did  exist,  but  that  the  original  order  of  its  contents  can  be  at  least 
partially  recovered.  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd  finds  traces  of  a  catechetical  scheme  in 
the  Gospel  presentation  of  Jesus’  teaching,  and  argues  that  primitive  catechism 
served  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  the  material. 

Professor  Cullmann  argues  that  Matt.  xvi.  11-19,  where  Peter  is  the  ‘rock’, 
cannot  belong  to  the  same  context  as  Mark  viii.  27-33  where  he  is  ‘Satan’.  It  must 
be  placed  in  the  context  of  the  Last  Supper  alongside  Luke  xxii.  31-4,  thejohannine 
parallel  to  which  (John  vi.  66-71)  is  significantly  to  be  found  in  John’s  eucharistie 
chapter.  Matthew  puts  the  passage  in  the  context  of  Caesarea  Philippi  to  correct 
the  painful  picture  of  Peter  suggested  by  Mark  viii.  32  f. 

Professor  M.  Black  argues  that  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Jesus,  and  indeed  the  whole 
series  of  events  leading  up  to  the  crucifixion,  may  have  occupied  a  considerably 
longer  period  than  that  into  which  Mark  has  compressed  them.  Professor  B. 
Reicke  writes  on  worship  in  the  New  Testament:  in  worship  the  important 
matter  is  what  God  does  for  man,  not  what  man  does  for  God.  ‘God  Himself  is 
the  agent  behind  all  worship;  man  only  receives  these  gifts  of  God.’  Also  on 
worship  Professor  H.  Riesenfeld  argues  that  the  ‘Lord’s  Day’  was  observed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  not  primarily  to  commemorate  the  Resurrection  (this 
came  later),  but  because  the  first  Christians,  after  Temple  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
met  in  their  own  homes  during  the  night  following  the  Sabbath  for  specifically 
Christian  worship  (Acts  ii.  46).  Professor  E.  Schweizer  discusses  the  conception  of 
the  Church  in  the  Johannine  writings,  where  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  Church 
as  the  true  Israel  of  God,  or  the  one  Body  of  Christ,  but  rather  on  the  individual 
members  as  the  several  branches  of  the  true  Vine. 

Dr  Bultmann  discusses  the  sources  behind  Acts,  and  Dr  Boobyer  the  indebtedness 
of  II  Peter  to  I  Peter.  Professor  J.  W.  Bowman  examines,  in  the  light  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Syriac,  the  significance  of  the  word  ‘Gospel’  as  applied  to  the  redemption- 
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revelation  activity  of  God  in  history.  Professor  Clavier  argues  that  the  two  occur¬ 
rences  in  Hebrews  of  ô  Xôyoç  toö  6eoö  have,  in  addition  to  the  simple  meaning 
‘the  message  of  God’,  a  second  reference,  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  the  eternal 
‘  Word  of  God  ’  incarnate  in  Christ.  Professor  Kilpatrick  thinks  that  laTopîjCTai  KtiçSv 
(Gal.  i.  18)  means  ‘to  get  information  from  Peter’ — about  Jesus  and  his  teaching. 
Professor  Munck  interprets  berpeopa  (I  Cor.  xv.  8)  not  as  a  term  of  abuse  used  by 
Paul’s  enemies,  but  as  meaning  either  ‘the  most  wretched  of  men’,  or  better 
‘something  embryonic  which  needs  to  be,  and  can  be,  completed  by  grace’. 
Professor  van  Unnik  writes  on  the  background  of  the  liturgical  formula  Domm 
vobisatm,  and  Professor  Jeremias  on  the  sending  out  of  messengers  in  the  New 
Testament  ‘two  by  two’. 

From  the  late  Professor  W.  Manson  we  have  a  rich  exegetical  study  of  Rom.  i-viii, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  nationality  of  the  first  readers.  Finally  Professor 
H.  H.  Rowley  convincingly  argues  that  the  baptism  of  John,  which  like  proselyte 
baptism  was  not  repeated,  has  nothing  in  common  with  and  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  daily  ritual  ablutions  of  the  Qumran  Covenanters. 

All  the  essays  are  very  fully  annotated.  This  is  definitely  a  book  for  the  New 
Testament  exp>ert;  but  no  scholar  who  claims  to  be  such  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 
It  is  a  not  unworthy  tribute  to  the  great  scholar  whom  it  commemorates. 

G.  H.  C.  MACGREGOR 
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KENNETH  W.  CLARK 

WORSHIP  IN  THE  JERUSALEM 
TEMPLE  AFTER  A.D.  70 

I 

One  of  the  best  known  facts  of  ancient  history  is  the  destruction  of  the 
Jerusalem  Temple  in  a.d.  70.  Yet  another,  and  related,  historical  datum, 
although  known,  has  been  greatly  slighted:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
its  Temple  in  a.d.  135.  Between  the  First  Revolt  and  the  Second  Revolt  there 
lies  a  history  of  the  Jewish  State  of  sixty-five  years  which  has  come  to  be 
treated  as  something  less  than  an  epilogue.  This  period  in  the  State’s  con¬ 
tinued  existence  is  an  important  lacuna  that  requires  to  be  filled  in,  and  to 
that  end  we  here  raise  a  single  question:  ‘Did  Jews  worship  on  the  holy 
mountain  until  the  final  destruction  in  a.d.  135?’ 

It  has  long  been  the  historian’s  habit  to  speak  (e.g.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon 
recently)^  of  ‘the  overthrow  of  Israel  as  a  national  State’  whose  ‘existence 
terminated  in  a.d.  70’.  If  by  this  is  meant  autonomous  existence,  such  must 
be  understood  to  have  terminated  133  years  earlier  when  Pompey  subjugated 
the  independent  Maccabean  State.*  But  if  the  reference  is  to  an  end  of  the 
subject  State,  then  it  is  not  the  year  70  but  the  year  1 35  in  which  this  came 
about.  Historical  information  is  more  abundant  up  to  the  First  Revolt  and 
only  sparse  beyond  that  point  to  the  Second  Revolt,  but  history  cannot  afford 
the  imbalance  of  circumstantial  recording. 

Even  the  meagre  information  we  do  possess  about  the  Second  Revolt  is 
quite  sufficient  to  portray  no  mean  power  opposing  the  Romans  in  132-5. 
Dio  Cassius  describes  the  conflict  as  ‘a  war  of  no  slight  importance  nor  of 
brief  duration’  (69,  12,  i),  for  which  ‘Hadrian  sent  against  them  his  best 
generals,  first  of  whom  was  Julius  Severus,  dispatched  from  Britain  where  he 
was  governor, . . .  who  did  not  venture  to  attack  his  opponents  in  the  open . . . 
in  view  of  their  numbers’  (69,  13,  2-3).  The  casualties  among  the  Roman 
legions  were  heavy,®  and  Dio  reports  580,000  Jews  slain  in  the  fighting  so  that 
‘nearly  all  of  Judaea  was  desolated’  (69,  14,  1-2).  Eusebius  emphatically 
states  that  these  were  ‘no  small  wars’  {H.E.  iv,  5,  2),  and  the  ‘military  aid’ 
(iv,  6, 1  )  sent  in  by  the  emperor  consisted  of  many  of  his  best  legions  from  as  far 
off  as  Mauretania.*  Despite  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Judaeans 
were  able  to  win  a  brief  independence  and,  as  in  Maccabean  times,  began  to 

’  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  Church  (1951),  xvii  and  166. 

*  Cf.  Appian,  Syr,  50;  Jos.  IVar,  i,  150-4. 

*  Dio  CÜsius,  Rom.  Hist.  69,  14,  3;  Pronto,  Pctrth. 

*  See  F.  Gregorovius,  The  Emperor  Hadrian  (1898),  pp.  151  f. 
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Strike  their  own  currency.  The  peak  of  the  conflict  came  after  two  years,  in  the 
long  siege  of  a  ‘strong  citadel’  near  Jerusalem.^  Indeed,  Appian  {Syr.  50) 
states  that  once  again  Jerusalem  itself  was  destroyed,  and  many  a  later 
historian  has  repeated  this,*  some  averring  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
site  of  the  Temple  was  ploughed  up. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  picture  of  a  virtually  non-existent  State  whose  end 
had  come  sixty-five  years  earlier.  The  records  about  the  Second  Revolt  are 
few,  fragmentary  and  brief,  but  those  that  survive  indicate  a  fierce  story 
comparable  to  that  of  the  First  Revolt  as  detailed  by  Josephus.  Years  ago, 
Rendel  Harris  observed  that  this  ‘  greatest  of  all  such  disasters ...  is  not 
written  as  large  in  history  as  it  occurred  in  fact;  there  was  no  Josephus  in 
Hadrian’s  time. .  .to  publish  an  almost  daily  bulletin  of  horrors.  We  should 
think  less  of  the  year  a.d.  70  as  a  turning-point  in  history’,  he  wrote,  ‘if 
providence  had  not  provided  us  with  a  chronicler’* — or,  better  still,  if  there 
had  been  a  similar  chronicler  about  the  year  a.d.  135.  But  the  complete 
historical  record  repeals  the  dogma  that  the  Jewish  State  ended  in  a.d.  70. 
Therefore,  our  first  point  would  be  this:  the  history  of  the  Jewish  State  ended 
in  A.D.  135,  and  not  in  a.d.  70,  so  that  there  is  an  additional  history  of 
sixty-five  years  which  must  some  day  be  written  and  understood  more 
adequately. 

Within  the  general  history  of  the  Jewish  State  between  a.d.  70  and  135,  the 
question  of  the  sacrificial  cult  has  increasingly  impressed  itself  upon  the 
writer  as  requiring  renewed  consideration.  This  question  seems  not  to  have 
been  seriously  discussed  for  the  past  century.  Perhaps  the  first  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  continued  sacrifice  after  a.d.  70  was  Prudentius  Maranus  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  concluded  that  private  sacrifice  outside  of  Jerusalem 
continued  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian.*  A  series  of  three  scholars 
over  a  century — Jaabez,*  Kreuzenach,®  and  Hirsch  Chajes’ — agreed  that 
at  least  the  paschal  lamb  continued  to  be  offered  on  a  renewed  altar  on  the 
original  sanctified  site  until  the  final  destruction  by  Hadrian.  This  position 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  reasonable  interpretation  of  all  the  data.®  Another 
scholar,  Albert  Schwegler,  went  much  further  in  holding  that  the  full 
Levitical  cultus  was  restored.®  However,  in  1848  the  opinions  of  all  these 
scholars  were  opposed  by  a  young  scholar  in  Breslau,  Bernhard  Friedmann,  in 
a  dissertation  under  Dr  Heinrich  Graetz  who  together  argued  that  all  sacri- 

^  The  unlocated  fortress  of  Beththera  (Eus.  H.E.  rv,  6,  3). 

*  Gregorovius  {ibid.  p.  153  n.  i)  lists  a  number  of  such  sources. 

*  Rendel  Harris,  ‘Hadrian’s  Decree  of  Expukion  of  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem’,  H.T.R.  xix  (1926)1 
iq8.  See  also  Gregorovius,  ibid.  p.  151. 

*  Prudentius  Maranus,  Ausg.  der  Apologeten,  lxxv.  This  view  was  embraced  also  by  Semisch. 

»  Jaabez,  nyW  (Altona,  1739). 

*  Jost,  ed..  Israelitische  Annalen  (1840),  no.  26. 

’  Hirsch  Chajes,  nK*1in  '3*1*7  (ZoUciew,  1842). 

*  Both  this  view  and  that  of  Maranus  could  be  accepted  in  combination. 

*  Albert  Schwegler,  ffachapostolisches  Zeitalter  (Tübingen,  1846),  pp.  308-9. 
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ficc  ceased  in  a.d.  70.^  Then  through  much  of  the  year  1849  Friedmann 
carried  on  a  debate  with  Frieden thal,  also  of  Breslau,  in  the  pages  of  the 
literaturblatt  des  Orients.*  Frieden thal’s  final  contention  was  that  the  paschal 
lamb  continued  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  sacred  altar,  as  long  as  the  genuine 
site  was  known.  The  question  was  once  again  raised  by  Derenbourg  in  1867 
who  sought  to  refute  the  rabbinic  passages  frequently  offered  as  evidence  of 
continued  sacrifice.®  So  for  more  than  a  century,  the  problem  was  active  and 
successive  scholars  produced  variant  theories  as  to  the  continuation  of  the 
sacrificial  cult  after  a.d.  70.* 

Logically,  the  first  argument  is  the  a  priori  assumption  that  such  worship 
continued.  If  we  had  no  record  one  way  or  the  other,  it  would  be  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  Jews  would  make  no  effort  to  return  to  Temple  worship  at  the  end  of 
the  First  Revolt.  To  be  satisfied  with  the  view  that  worship  ceased  altogether 
in  A.D.  70,  one  must  prove  to  oneself  that  circumstances  presented  an  absolute 
barrier  to  such  worship.  As  long  and  as  often  as  the  Jew  in  ancient  times  was 
able  to  continue  Temple  worship,  he  must  (as  history  shows)  adhere  to  it.  The 
Temple  had  suffered  repeated  destructions,  by  the  Babylonians  in  586,®  and 
again  by  the  Syrians  in  168,®  and  was  once  again  desecrated  by  the  Romans  in 
63  B.C.’  After  each  occasion  worship  was  renewed,  although  in  the  case  of 
Syria  a  proscription  of  worship  was  overcome  only  by  three  desperate  years  of 
war.  As  late  as  a.d.  70  there  was  no  disposition  in  Jewish  orthodoxy  to  dis¬ 
card  voluntarily  the  traditional  Temple  worship.  The  attitude  of  Essenes  and 
Therapeutai  adverse  to  animal  sacrifice  was  certainly  not  normative.  The 
eau'liest  Christians  (e.g.  Peter,  John,  Paul)  shared  the  orthodox  participation 
in  Temple  worship.  Only  one  factor  could  bring  the  Jews  to  cease  such  worship 
and  that  would  be  the  physical  prevention  imposed  upon  them.  We  shall 
indicate  below  how  this  one  essential  obstruction  was  interposed  in  a.d.  i  35 
and  not  before  ;  but  until  such  a  condition  developed,  the  a  priori  argument 
carries  considerable  force. 

A  second  argument  to  be  considered  lies  in  the  close  parallel  between  the 
period  70-135  and  the  exilic  period.  In  general  terms,  to  describe  the  one  is 
to  describe  the  other.  The  Jewish  State  was  finally  reduced  by  a  dominant 
world  empire  after  a  long  and  bitter  conflict.  The  fortress  of  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  and  much  of  its  wall  thrown  down.  The  Temple  itself  was  destroyed 

*  Friedmann  and  Graetz,  ‘Die  angebliche  Fortdauer  des  jüdischen  Opfercultus  nach  der  Zer* 
Störung  des  zweiten  Tempeb’,  Theologische  Jahrbücher,  vn  (Tübingen,  1848),  338-71.  Friedmann 
gives  an  account  of  the  history  of  criticism  relating  to  this  issue. 

'  Fürst,  ed.,  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  x  (Leipzig,  184g);  Friedenthsd’s  argument  is  found  in  cols. 
328-33,  492-5,  524-8,  573-6,  702-4,  whereas  Friedmann’s  is  in  cols.  401-5,  433-8,  465-9,  934-7. 

*  J.  Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  l’histoire  et  la  géographie  de  la  Palestine  (Paris,  1867),  ‘Notes  additionelles ’, 
note  xrv  ‘Le  sacrifice  après  la  destruction  du  temple’  (pp.  480-3). 

*  Quite  recently,  Louis  Finkebtein  has  argued  that  Titus  promised  restoration  of  the  Temple  but 
because  of  Samaritan  and  Nationalbt  opposition  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled.  Cf.  AkU>a  (1936), 
pp.  216-34. 

*  II  Kings  XXV.  8-10.  •  I  Macc.  i.  20-3,  39,  45  f.,  54;  ii.  8,  12;  iii.  45,  50  f. 

’  Jos.  War,  I,  148!.;  Appian,  Syr.  50. 
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and  burned  and  its  sacred  objects  carried  off.^  The  population  was  decimated 
and  the  military  strength  broken.  Financial  resources  for  restoration  or 
maintenance  were  meagre,  but  the  conqueror  pronounced  no  edict  against 
the  continuation  of  religious  worship.  Differences  there  were  between  the 
two  occasions  but  basically  the  situation  was  the  same.  Both  times  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  military  defeat  offered  serious  obstacles  to  continued  worship  in 
the  Temple. 

Yet  it  does  appear  that  in  the  exilic  period  Palestinian  Jews  resumed  their 
regular  Temple  worship.*  In  the  first  place,  there  is  evidence  that  destruction 
in  586  had  not  been  complete  and  that  some  remnant  of  the  holy  place 
survived.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Haggai  reference  is  made  to  the  necessity  of 
renewing  the  wooden  panel  with  timber  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Before 
the  new  Temple  was  built  Zechariah  (vii.  3)  attests  to  the  activity  of  ‘the 
priests  of  the  house  of  the  Lord’  and  to  offerings  presented  in  the  Temple 
(vii.  2).  Similarly,  his  contemporary  Haggai  refers  (i.  4,  9)  to  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  house  of  the  Lord*  in  which  nevertheless  sacrifices  have  been 
offered  (ii.  14).  Even  before  these  two  exiles  reached  Jerusalem,  Ezra  (i.  4) 
represents  Cyrus  as  encouraging  contributions  for  renovation  of  ‘  the  house 
of  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem’.*  Not  only  did  the  damaged  Temple  stand 
throughout  the  exilic  era,  but  actual  worship  there  is  reported  by  Ezra  (vi.  3) 
in  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  538.  Much  earlier,  indeed  soon  after  the  Babylonians 
had  departed,  Jeremiah  (xli.  5)  tells  of  eighty  worshippers  from  the  north  who 
brought  ‘cereal  offerings  and  incense  to  present  at  the  Temple  of  the  Lord’. 
Mitchell  {ICC  on  Haggai  ii.  3)  alludes  to  continued  Temple  worship  in 
observing  that  the  task  of  renovation  was  great,  ‘  even  if  the  ancient  site  had 
been  sufficiently  cleared  to  permit  the  reconstruction  of  the  altar  and  the 
resumption  of  sacrifice’.  Oesterley  too  believes  that  ‘the  holy  site  itself  still 
remained,  and  to  set  up  an  altar  again  would  easily  be  accomplished’.®  He 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  ‘  the  altar  had  been  used  for  offering  sacrifices 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Exile’.*  This  conclusion  appears  to  be  mani¬ 
festly  logical  and  frequently  supported  and  therefore  need  not  here  be  fully 
debated  but  only  briefly  recalled.’ 

The  reasons  that  point  to  continued  Temple  worship  during  the  exilic  era 


*  On  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  586  b.c.,  see  II  Kings  xxv.  8-10;  Jer.  xxxix.  8;  Hi.  13;  Jos. 
IVar,  V,  391,  405,  41 1.  On  the  later  destruction  in  a.d.  70,  see  Jos.  IVar,  vi,  271-5. 

*  The  period  between  temples  was  seventy  years  {586-516  b.c.),  closely  equivalent  to  the  sixty- 
Hve  year  period  between  the  destructions  of  the  First  and  Second  Revolts. 

*  See  also  Haggai  i.  2,  14;  ii.  3,  7.  *  See  also  Ezra  iii.  8  f.;  v.  15. 

*  Oesterley,  History  of  Israel  (1932),  ii,  56. 

*  Ibid.  p.  82.  See  also  p.  94;  ‘  During  the  whole  of  the  exilic  p>eriod  the  priests  in  Palestine  had  been 

officiating  in  the  Temple.’  Again  (p.  94)  :  ‘ . . .  they  found  the  Temple  still  standing,  but  in  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  state. .  .sacrffices  were  being  offered. . and  (p.  92):  * _ it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 

during  the,  approximately,  half-century  which  followed,  these  people  would  have  refrained  from 
using  the  traditional  place  of  worship  in  their  midst’. 

’’  E.g.  Martin  Noth,  History  of  Israel  (1958),  p.  305:  ‘ _ religious  ceremonies  had  continued  to  be 

maintained’. 
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apply  equally  well  to  the  period  of  70-135.  The  circumstances  were  similar, 
the  religious  motivation  the  same,  the  opportunity  was  present.  After  a.d.  70  a 
considerable  Jewish  population  remained  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  the 
Romans  issued  no  edict  of  proscription  forbidding  Temple  worship,  the 
centrality  of  this  worship  had  motivated  the  desperate  defence.  Further¬ 
more,  Oesterley’s  argument  for  the  Exile  is  again  relevant  after  a.d.  70: 
‘the  holy  site  itself  still  remained,  and  to  set  up  an  altar  again  would  easily  be 
accomplished . . .  priests  were  in  Jerusalem  for  carrying  out  whatever  was 
possible  in  the  customary  forms  of  worship’.^  It  is  difhcult  to  compare  the 
destruction  wrought  upon  the  Temple  in  586  b.c.  and  a.d.  70,  since  we  are 
informed  only  that  on  both  occasions  walls  were  destroyed  and  sections  were 
burned.  Historians  themselves  have  confused  the  two  occasions  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  know  to  which  occasion  to  assign  the  record.  Dio  Cassius 
writes  simply  of ‘a  part  of  the  Temple  being  set  on  fire’  in  a.d.  70  (65,  6,  3). 
Although  Josephus  paints  a  scene  of  fiery  horror  in  Book  vi  (272),  specifying 
the  burning  of  chambers  containing  money,  vestments  and  sacred  treasures 
(282),  his  exaggeration  is  evident  when  later  (387-91)  he  reports  that  the 
priest  Jesus  and  the  treasurer  Phineas  delivered  the  priestly  vestments  and 
some  of  the  sacred  treasures  to  the  Romans.  Again,  Josephus  reports  in  the 
same  Book  vi  (271,  322)  the  death  of  numbers  of  priests,  and  yet  it  is  clear 
that  many  priests  survived  the  First  Revolt.  Another  obstacle  to  the  Temple 
worship  after  70  was  the  official  transference  of  the  Temple  tax  from  Jerusalem 
to  Rome,®  but  the  decree  merely  increased  impoverishment  and  did  not 
necessarily  destroy  determination  to  continue  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices. 
Such  Temple  worship  as  may  have  continued  would  have  been  carried  on  with 
only  a  minimum  of  restoration  of  the  holy  premises,  and  in  less  grandeur  of 
ritualistic  style.  Such  circumstances  had  been  imposed  during  the  Exile  and 
could  well  be  endured  again  after  a.d.  70. 

It  is  an  important  factor,  further,  that  when  the  Romans  completed  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70  the  official  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was 
surprisingly  lenient.  No  measures  of  reprisal  or  suppression  were  taken. 
Mommsen  reminds  us  that  ‘  no  hindrances  were  put  in  the  way  of  the  Jews 
exercising  their  religious  customs  either  in  Palestine  or  elsewhere  ’.®  The  legions 
were  withdrawn  and  only  a  small  garrison  force  was  stationed  in  this  Roman 
province  after  a.d.  73,  the  customary  Tenth  Legion  according  to  Josephus 
[War,  VII,  5);  and  even  this  force  was  withdrawn  in  the  time  of  Trajan  to 
engage  in  the  Parthian  War.^  Under  Domitian  (a.d.  86),  two  aloe  and  four 
cohorts  or  about  2500  men  were  stationed  in  Judaea.®  Following  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  Jews  in  increasing  numbers  moved  into  Judaea  and 

^  Oesterley,  ibid.  p.  56  (this  is  said  with  reference  to  the  exilic  period). 

’  See  Jos.  War,  vii,  ai8;  Dio  Cassius  lxvi,  7. 

'  T.  Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1899),  n,  338;  cf.  Eus.  H.E.  in,  17. 

*  F.  Gregorovius,  The  Emperor  Hadrian  (1898),  pp.  19,  113. 

*  Corpus  Inscriptiomm  Latinarum,  m,  p.  857,  Dipl.  xiv. 
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Jerusalem,  and  Jewish  pilgrims  continued  to  come  to  the  Temple  with  their 
offerings.  Seven  synagogues  survived  in  the  city  to  serve  the  need  of  the 
Jerusalem  community.^  Traditional  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
persistent,  and  would  have  been  observed  as  fully  as  possible.  Only  when  the 
Temple  worship  was  threatened  by  Hadrian’s  design  to  establish  a  Temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  site  did  revolt  again  break  out,  and  one  may  reason  that  such  a 
threat  to  the  Temple  cult  must  have  been  absent  up  until  that  time  (about  130 
or  132). 

Some  would  hold  that  the  Romans  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
Temple.  Graetz  believes  that  ‘the  Jews  made  the  re-erection  of  the  Temple 
...  a  condition  of  their  laying  down  arms’,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  hold  that 
the  Jews  were  in  any  position  to  impose  conditions  upon  Titus.  The  idea  rests 
upon  Talmudic  passages  and  upon  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (xvi.  1-9):  ‘they 
who  destroyed  his  Temple  shall  again  build  it  up’.  A  variant  report  is  that  the 
Samaritans  opposed  this  Roman  intention,  so  that  Hadrian  prescribed  a  shift 
in  the  location  of  the  Temple — which  in  turn  was  resisted  by  the  Jews.* 
Several  Christian  writers,  apparently  following  one  another,  report  that  the 
Jews  rebelled  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  began  to  restore  the  Temple  struc¬ 
ture,  and  thus  provoked  Hadrian  to  wage  war  against  them.^  Still  another 
form  of  the  idea  is  that  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  restore  the  Temple  them¬ 
selves.  Schürer  holds  that  ‘  the  intention  to  carry  on  this  work  was  certainly 
entertained’  but  ‘  whether  during  these  troubled  years  of  war  the  rebuilding 
may  actually  have  been  begun  must  be  left  undecided’.*  Finkelstein  cites 
rabbinic  references  persuading  him  that  ‘  the  promise  to  undertake  the  build¬ 
ing  was  made  by  Trajan.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  promise  could  possibly 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  Trajan  Day.’*  George  Adam  Smith  and  W. 
Robertson  Smith  find  that  ‘  there  is  even  some  evidence  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple  was  contemplated  or  commenced  ’,  that  is,  by  the  Romans  in  their 
original  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city.  But  none  of  these  contentions  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  view  that  Jews  continued  to  worship  on  the  Temple  mount, 
although  it  is  quite  possible  that  limited  restoration  of  the  Temple  facilities 
may  have  been  made  gradually  over  the  years  by  the  Jews.  The  statements 
that  Hadrian  again  destroyed  the  Temple  may  also  have  an  independent 
truth,  with  reference  to  a  dilapidated  and  repaired  Temple  that  survived  the 
attack  of  Titus.*  The  Mishnah  (Taanith  rv,  6)  speaks  of  two  destructions  of  the 
Temple  on  Thammuz  17  when  it  was  levelled  with  the  plough.  This  appears 
to  be  another  instance  of  confusing  the  two  accounts,  or  rather  conflating  the 

‘  F.-M.  Abel,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine  (1952),  n,  48;  H.  Vincent  et  Abel,  Jérusalem  (1936),  n,  877  f. 
See  Epiph.  De  mens,  et  pond.  14. 

*  Œ  Genesis  R  Ixiv.  7  (p.  710).  The  text  is  quoted  in  English  in  Finkelstein,  Akiba,  pp.  313  f. 

*  Chrysostom.  Orat.  ado.  Judaeos,  v,  10;  Georgius  Cedrenus,  Historiarum  Compendium  (ed.  Bekker), 
I,  437;  Nicephorus  Callistus,  Eal.  Hist,  in,  24.  Dio  69,  12. 

*  Schürer,  i,  2,  p.  302.  *  L.  Finkelstein,  Akiba  (1936),  pp.  313  f. 

*  Jerome,  8,  18,  19;  Chromcon  Pasehale  (ed.  Dindorf),  i,  474. 
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two.  In  either  case,  the  phrase  must  be  understood  figuratively  as  expressing 
extreme  devastation,  for  an  ancient  plough  would  be  a  futile  instrument  indeed 
to  attempt  to  move  among  the  great  stone  blocks  and  paving  stones  upon  the 
Temple  mount.  Destroyed  indeed  was  the  Holy  Place  in  a.d.  70  but  not 
entirely  nor  finally.  The  sacred  altar  with  its  surroundings  must  have  been  a 
poor  thing,  but  a  holy  place  nonetheless  where  propitiation  might  still  be 
made  for  divine  mercy  and  blessing. 

II 

If  at  this  point  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  possibility  that  the  sacrificial 
cult  in  Jerusalem  did  not  altogether  cease  in  a.d.  70,  we  may  the  more  fairly 
assess  the  numerous  passages  that  may  be  offered  in  support.  Such  are  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  patristic  and  rabbinic  writings.  These  are 
not  new  citations,  but  in  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  reject  them  singly 
as  each  is  encountered,  by  the  following  circular  argument  :  since  there  was  no 
sacrifice  offered  after  a.d.  70  such  passages  as  refer  to  sacrifice  cannot  have  a 
literal  relevance  to  actual  sacrifice  ;  and  since  therefore  these  passages  cannot 
be  used  as  evidence  of  sacrifice,  there  is  found  to  be  no  such  evidence.^ 
Reason  would  call  upon  us  to  break  this  false  circle,  by  first  of  all  recognizing 
the  possibility  at  least  that  sacrifice  continued  in  some  modest  form.  With 
tentative  assent  we  may  reassess  the  weight  of  familiar  testimony,  in  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  argument. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  observed  that  when  the  Gospels  refer  in  the  account  of 
Jesus  to  the  Temple  and  its  sacrificial  cult,  although  they  are  composed  after 
A.D.  70  there  is  no  embarrassment  and  no  disclaimer  nor  any  reference  to  an 
invalid  or  an  inactive  altar.*  Several  Christian  documents  appeared  during 
Domitian’s  reign,  which  refer  to  the  sacrificial  cult  with  normal  and  respect¬ 
ful  attitude.  Chief  among  them  is  Hebrews,®  whose  exaltation  of  Christ  tends 
to  obscure  its  implied  commendation  (and  attestation?)  of  the  active  cult. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  author  must  choose  the  priestly  figure  and  the 
sacrificial  rite  for  his  purpose,  unless  the  priest  and  the  sacrifice  were  con¬ 
sidered  valid  and  noble.  Although  Christ  is  presented  to  Christians  as  the 
eternal  High  Priest,  the  imagery  is  drawn  from  the  traditional  Jewish  cult  and 
no  comment  whatever  is  made  as  to  cessation  thereof.  In  fact  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  reasoning  depends  upon  the  acknowleged  status  of  priest  and 
sacrifice  ;  as  in  viii.  4  :  ‘  now  if  he  were  on  earth,  he  would  not  be  a  priest  at  all, 
since  there  are  priests  who  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law’.  Although  the 

‘  Jews  sometimes  take  pride  in  the  abolition  of  sacrifice  in  a.d.  70,  as  evidence  of  superior  religious 
uisight.  Abolition  in  a.d.  i  35  offers  the  same  opportunity  for  pride,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
cessation  of  sacrifice  would  have  occurred  so  early  apart  from  the  political  catastrophe.  Christians 
also  usually  interpret  the  destruction  by  Titus  as  confirmation  of  the  true  worship  ‘in  spirit  and  in 
truth’.  Such  a  prejudice  presents  an  obstacle  to  historical  objectivity. 

*  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Acts  account  of  Paul  (xxi.  a6;  xxiv.  17  f.). 

'  Note  esp.  Heb.  v.  1-4;  vii.  i-x.  aa.  The  same  respectful  usage  of  the  sacrificial  imagery  is  found 
in  Eph.  V.  a;  I  Pet.  ii.  5;  Rev.  xi.  i  and  xiv.  17  f.,  all  in  the  final  decade  of  the  hrst  century. 
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Christian  writer  believes  in  the  superiority  of  his  own  new  covenant  with 
God,  nevertheless  he  acknowledges  the  existence  still  of  an  inferior  Jewish  rite. 
‘The  priests  go  continually  into  the  outer  tent,  performing  their  ritual  duties’ 
(ix.  6)  ;  ‘gifts  and  sacrifices  are  offered  which  cannot  perfect  the  conscience’ 
(ix.  9);  ‘and  every  priest  stands  daily  at  his  service,  offering  repeatedly  the 
same  sacrifices’  (x.  1 1).  Note  the  reasoning  in  x.  i  f.  ‘The  law. .  .can  never, 
by  the  same  sacrifices  which  are  continually  offered  year  after  year,  make 
perfect  those  who  draw  near.  Otherwise,  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be 
offered?  ’  And  this  document  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  many 
years  after  the  destruction  by  Titus! 

Clement  of  Rmne  was  another  Christian  contemporary,  whose  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  provides  evidence  in  agreement  with  Hebrews.  At  about  the 
same  time  he  wrote:  ‘To  the  High  Priest  his  proper  ministrations  are  allotted, 
and  to  the  priests  the  proper  place  has  been  appointed,  and  on  Levites  the 
proper  services  have  been  imposed.  The  layman  is  bound  by  the  ordinances 

for  the  laity  (xl.  5) _ Not  in  every  place  are  the  daily  sacrifices  offered. . . 

but  only  in  Jerusalem;  and  there  also  the  offering  is  not  made  in  every  place, 
but  before  the  shrine,  at  the  altar’  (xli.  2).  These  early  Christians  write 
naturally  and  without  embarrassment  of  the  contemporary  Temple  worship, 
however  objectionable  the  idea  may  be  to  a  twentieth-century  Christian.  It  is 
even  reasonable  to  consider  that  Christians  might  have  participated  in  the 
sacrificial  cult  still  within  the  Jewish  framework,  when  Clement  reminds  the 
Corinthians  (xl.  2)  that  ‘he  commanded  us  to  celebrate  sacrifices  and 
services. . .’  (rds  te  irpoaçopàs  Kod  ÄEiToupylos  èTriTeXeïoôai).^  Of  course, 
there  are  passages  in  Clement  and  elsewhere  which  declare  that  the  true 
sacrifice  is  a  contrite  spirit,  a  generous  hand,  a  penitent  heart,  a  sincere 
prayer.  But  this  ‘high  religion*  has  for  centuries  been  part  of  the  sacrificial 
cult,  rather  than  hostile  to  it  ;  and  therefore  to  proclaim  it  is  not  to  attest  the 
abandonment  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  particularly  surprising  to  find  the  Jewish  contemporary,  Josephus, 
also  in  agreement  with  Hebrews  and  I  Clement.  In  the  Antiquities  (iii,  224-36), 
about  A.D.  94,  he  describes  at  length  the  sacrificial  cult  as  though  nothing  has 
happened  to  alter  the  customary  procedure.  A  few  years  later,  he  becomes 
explicit  in  addressing  Apion:  ‘For  them  [the  people  of  Rome]  we  offer  per¬ 
petual  sacrifices;  and  not  only  do  we  perform  these  ceremonies  daily,  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  Jewish  community,  but. .  .we  jointly  accord  to  the 
emperors  alone  this  signal  honour  which  we  pay  tonoother  individual’  (ii,  77). 
Again,  he  calmly  states:  ‘We  have  but  one  Temple  for  the  one  God.. .  .The 
priests  are  continually  engaged  in  his  worship’  (ii,  193-8).  In  his  account  of 
the  War  he  spared  no  emphasis  in  describing  the  desolation  of  the  Temple 
mount,  and  yet  here  he  does  not  even  think  to  explain  how  the  cult  was 
restored  to  effective  operation.  Thackeray  (Loeb)  sees-  the  problem  and 

*  For  all  the  detail  of  his  classic  commentary,  Lightfoot  is  evasive  at  such  points. 
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records  the  usual  view  in  a  futile  footnote  :  ‘  The  present  and  future  tenses 
. . .  are  noteworthy  in  a  work  written  after  a.d.  70,  which  brought  the  Temple 
cult  to  an  end.’  But  this  is  shutting  one’s  eyes  tight  not  to  see  the  unwelcome 
evidence  for  the  continuation  of  the  cult.  Since  the  verb  tenses  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  noteworthy,  their  witness  should  not  be  shrugged  off  but  rather 
duly  noted  and  credited. 

Early  in  the  second  century  another  document  gives  similar  testimony. 
II  Esdras  purports  to  describe  events  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  but  really  has 
an  eye  to  the  condition  of  Judaea  after  a.d.  70.  Esdras  sorrowfully  speaks  of  ‘  the 
desolation  of  Zion’  (iii.  2)  and  ‘the  degradation  of  your  sanctuary’  (xii.  48). 
But  shortly  thereafter  a  Christian  introduction  to  the  book  was  added,  whose 
thesis  is  (as  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew)  that  God  will  retract  the  glory  given  to 
Israel  and  instead  will  give  ‘the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem’  to  the  Christians.^ 
Concerning  the  Temple  sacrifice  God  speaks  to  the  Jews  (i.  31)  :  ‘When  you 
make  offerings  to  me,  I  will  turn  my  face  away  from  you . . . .’  Oesterley 
(apparently  because  of  the  ‘a.d.  70  dogma’)  thinks  that  ‘this  reads  as  though 
the  writer  were  writing  before . . .  a.d.  70  ’,  but  passes  it  off  as  a  reminiscence  of 
Isaiah  i.  13,  14  (which  really  has  no  relevance).  But  this  testimony  should  be 
taken  more  seriously,  as  evidence  for  a  date  prior  to  a.d.  135  until  which  time 
sacrifice  continued.  Oesterley  also  observed  that  ‘  the  reference  to  sacrifices 
and  feasts  suggests  a  converted  Jew  rather  than  a  Gentile  Christian  as  the 
writer’.  But  this  suggestion  loses  force  when  the  Temple  is  surprisingly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Christians  (ii.  1 1 ) :  ‘I  will  give  to  these  [the  Christians]  the  ever¬ 
lasting  dwellings  which  I  had  prepared  for  those  others  [the  Jews].’ 

In  the  Christian  writings  of  the  early  second  century,  the  figurative  use  of 
the  sacrificial  imagery  is  frequent.  This  usage  does  not  offer  direct  evidence 
that  the  Temple  sacrifice  continues;  still  less  that  Christians  even  occasionally 
might  participate.  By  this  date,  the  tension  between  Judaism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  high  and  there  is  the  tendency  toward  distinctive  procedures.  Yet 
despite  this  development  there  is  not  evident  as  yet  any  Christian  hostility  to 
the  traditional  sacrificial  cult.  The  Didaché  (ch.  xiii)  carries  out  a  full  parallel 
citing  the  Mosaic  offerings  of  the  Temple  as  obligations  upon  Christians,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  offerings  go  to  the  Christian  prophets,  ‘for 
they  are  your  high  priests’.*  Barnabas  dares  to  use  the  cultic  scapegoat  and 
heifer  for  the  elucidation  of  the  work  of  Jesus.  Ignatius  frequently  describes 
the  Christian  community  in  terms  of  the  Temple  Court  (Buoiaarfipiov).®  The 
purity  of  the  Christian  ‘sacrifice’  is  defined  in  traditional  Jewish  terms  in  the 
Didaché  (xiv.  1-3)  and  even  by  Hennas.*  It  is  fully  apparent  that  Christians 
arc  comfortably  at  home  in  the  cultic  tradition,  even  as  late  as  the  early 
second  century.  No  one  of  these  authors  reports  that  the  Temple  is  abandoned 

*  See  the  same  idea  in  Bar.  iv.  6-8:  *the  covenant. .  .is  ours’. 

*  Cf.  also  Did.  xiv.  1-3. 

*  Ignatius,  Eph.  v.  3;  Mag.  vii.  2;  Trail,  vii.  2;  Rom.  ii.  2;  Philad.  4. 

*  Hermas,  Mand.  x,  iii,  2;  Sim.  v,  iii,  8;  Sim.  vin,  ii,  5. 
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and  the  cult  extinct,  or  should  be.  We  do  read  in  Barnabas  ii.  6,  referring  to 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  ‘  these  things  he  abolished  ’  ;  but  the  meaning  revealed 
by  the  context  is  that  for  Christians  the  old  Mosaic  law  is  displaced  by  ‘  the 
new  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*.  Furthermore,  Barnabas  is  here  praising 
the  purity  of  worship  by  quoting  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  whose  remarks  did  not 
at  all  imply  abolition  of  the  cult  in  their  time.  The  famous  chapter  xvi, 
though  it  may  refer  to  the  Roman  intention  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple 
(xvi.  3-4),  is  primarily  the  exaltation  of  the  spiritual  ‘Temple  of  God’  (esp. 
xvi.  6-7);  but  there  is  no  word  of  the  actual  Temple’s  end.  That  these 
Christian  writers  might  be  expected  to  seize  the  opportunity,  if  the  cult  were 
inactive,  to  moralize  explicitly  on  God’s  favour  toward  Christianity,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  later  Christian  writers  did  exactly  this  thing.  Therefore  it  may 
be  concluded  that  their  reticence  in  the  early  second  century  is  indirect 
evidence  that  Jews  continued  in  some  fashion  to  sacrifice  on  the  holy  site  until 
the  Second  Revolt. 

In  seeking  a  conclusion  to  the  problem  of  continued  Temple  worship  after 
A.D.  70,  one  of  the  major  sources  has  been  the  Talmud.  Scholars  of  the  past 
have  directed  our  attention  to  numerous  rabbinic  sayings  which  may  cast 
light  upon  the  problem.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  instruction  of  Gamaliel 
II  {fl.  A.D.  100)  to  his  slave  ‘  Go  out  and  roast  us  the  Passover  offering  on  the 
perforated  grill’;  then  ensues  detailed  discussion  on  the  correct  procedure. 
Some  interpret  this  as  evidence  that  the  sacrificial  cult  was  still  operative,  but 
Derenbourg  {Essai,  p.  480)  points  out  that  Gamaliel  then  resided  in  Jamnia 
which  might  relate  his  testimony  to  provincial  areas  only.  Another  passage 
from  the  Mishnah  (Rosh  hashana,  ch.  iii),  finds  rabbis  after  a.d.  70  discussing 
the  proclamation  of  the  New  Moon  and  the  blowing  of  the  Shofar.  This 
convinces  Friedenthal  (col.  703)  ‘daß  selbst  nach  der  Tempelzerstörung  das 
Paschalamm  geopfert  wurde,  weshalb  für  Individuen,  die  dieses  Opfer 
brachten. . .’. 

A  passage  in  Eduyot  (vra,  6)  raises  a  significant  question,  relating  to  the 
need  of  a  Temple  for  valid  sacrifice.  It  records  that  R.  Joshua  held  that  one 
can  sacrifice  without  a  Temple,  that  is,  without  a  house  for  the  spirit  of  God.* 
Such  a  question  would  relate  to  the  possibility  of  provincial  sacrifice,  but  also 
to  the  validity  of  offerings  on  the  Temple  mount  if  a  Holy  of  Holies  were  not 
present  in  some  form.  The  same  text  states  that  R.  Eliezer  had  heard  that 
while  the  Temple  was  being  erected,  curtains  or  screens  were  used  for  privacy. 
These  curious  points  are  relevant  to  our  thesis,  that  sacrifice  in  the  traditional 
sanctuary  may  not  have  ceased  suddenly  and  completely  before  a.d.  135. 
The  Mechilta,  on  Exodus  xviii.  27,  gives  the  assurance  than  when  ‘one  of  the 
water-drinkers  made  a  sacrifice,  at  once  a  mysterious  voice  from  the  Holy  of 

‘  Pesachim  750.  Some  would  attribute  this  passage  to  Gamaliel  I. 

•  Note  the  use  of  Mt  Gerizim  by  the  Samaritans  to  the  present  day,  for  many  centuries  without  a 
Temple. 
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Holies  declared  :  He  who  accepted  the  sacrifices  of  Israel  in  the  desert  receives 
them  now  too’.  M.  Geiger^  assigns  this  to  the  post-70  period  and  Derenbourg 
(p.  482)  agrees  but  insists  that  it  is  an  isolated  instance  of  one  Jew  who  risked 
the  venture  under  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  We  have  suggested  above  that  this 
would  be  no  great  risk  in  view  of  the  leniency  of  the  Legion.  In  modem  times 
historians  tend  to  be  quite  prosaic  and  systematic  ;  yet  we  should  be  prepared 
for  the  unpredictable  and  resilient  ways  of  religious  conviction  and  practice. 
It  is  to  be  recognized  that  there  are  many  Talmudic  references  to  the  ruined 
Temple  and  to  the  cessation  of  sacrifices,  and  when  reading  such  passages  it  is 
habitual  for  the  mind  to  spring  to  the  year  70,  but  if  one  should  find  release 
from  such  a  habit  it  is  usually  found  possible  to  apply  the  year  135  equally 
well. 

An  explicit  instance  of  Jewish  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
is  reported  in  a  unique  Hebrew  document  discovered  in  Nablus  in  Palestine 
about  1900,  and  published  in  190 1-3  by  Adler  and  Séligsohn.*  Based  upon 
the  fourteenth-century  chronicle  of  Aboul-Fath,  this  ‘New  Samaritan 
Chronicle’  includes  the  account  of  a  Jewish  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem  who  brings  a 
pair  of  pigeons  for  sacrifice,  in  the  High-priesthood  of  Amram  (a.d.  120-30). 
His  Samaritan  hosts  in  Bira  substitute  rats  for  the  pigeons  so  that  the  Temple  is 
jxjlluted.  The  Temple  authorities  arrest  the  two  culprits  and  condemn  them 
to  hard  labour  in  the  Temple  court.  The  account  further  speaks  of  the  later 
visit  of  Hadrian  and  his  burning  of  the  Temple.  The  historical  basis  of  the 
chronicle  must  be  acknowledged,  although  the  story  of  the  Jewish  pilgrim  has  a 
romantic  flavour.  This  story  is  accepted  as  authentic  by  William  Seston,  the 
Master  of  Conferences  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  writing  in  1933.®  The 
story  affords  this  much  evidence,  at  the  very  least:  that  the  Samaritan 
chronicler  saw  no  historical  difficulty  in  this  realistic  account  of  the  Temple 
activity  shortly  before  the  destruction  by  Hadrian  in  a.d.  135.  Since  the 
chronicle  is  a  unique  copy  in  an  obscure  location,  in  a  Hebrew  text  whose 
publication  fifty-seven  years  ago  has  been  little  noticed,  its  testimony  to 
Temple  worship  in  Jerusalem  about  a.d.  125  has  rarely  been  considered. 

That  the  sacrificial  cult  in  Jerusalem  did  not  survive  beyond  a.d.  135  is 
certain.  This  came  about  because  the  power  of  the  victorious  Romans  enabled 
them  to  force  abandonment  of  the  Temple.  Not  only  was  the  consecrated 
structure  destroyed  ;  it  was  supplanted,  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Not  only 

‘  M.  Geiger,  Urschriß,  p.  152. 

'  Elkan  N.  Adler  and  M.  Séligsohn,  Revue  des  Études  juives,  vols,  xuv-xlvi  (i  go  1-3);  for  our 
special  story  see  vol.  xlv  (190a),  pp.  80  f. 

*  William  Seston,  Revue  des  Études  anciennes,  xxxv  (1933),  205-12;  esp.  210.  His  French  text,  in 
translation,  is  as  follows:  ‘Between  120  and  130,  a  Jew  presented  in  the  Temple  for  sacrifice  a  box 
containing,  he  said,  two  pigeons.  There  came  from  the  box  two  rats  which  some  Samaritans  had 
slipped  in  while  he  slept;  the  priest,  in  anger,  wanted  to  put  the  Jew  to  death;  but  he  accused 
the  Samaritans  and  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  tried  them  for  their  capricious  deed  and 
sentenced  them  to  a  laborious  life  as  slaves  in  the  Temple  court.  The  offence  was  serious,  for  the 
Jewish  sacrifice  had  been  turned  to  derision  and  the  Temple  contaminated  by  the  impure  animals.* 
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were  Jews  excluded  from  worship  there  henceforth,  but  gentiles  were  admitted 
to  the  new  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The  new  gentile  cult  prevented  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Jewish  cult.  Similar  action  by  the  Syrians  in  i68  b.c.  would  surely 
have  brought  about  the  cessation  of  animal  sacrifice  in  Judaism  at  that  time, 
at  least  in  Jerusalem,  if  the  Maccabean  revolt  had  failed  to  recover  autonomy 
for  the  Jews.  Still  another  illustration  of  this  determinative  factor  is  seen  in 
the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Onias  in  Leontopolis  about  a.d.  73.^  Although 
no  structure  replaced  it,  this  Temple  was  locked  and  barricaded  and 
proscription  of  worship  there  was  enforced  by  a  military  guard.  Such  circum¬ 
stances  as  these  did  not  accompany  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  in 
A.D.  70.  The  prohibitory  conditions  of  a.d.  i  35  were  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  cult,  and  only  such  insurmountable  obstacles  could  explain  the 
final  cessation  of  sacrifice  in  a.d.  135.  What  may  have  been  possible  before 
135  is  reflected  in  Trypho’s  remark  to  Justin  after  that  date.  When  Justin  asks 
(xlvi.  2)  ‘whether  it  is  possible  to  keep  all  the  institutions  of  Moses  at  the 
present  time’,  Trypho  replies:  ‘no,  for  we  are  aware. .  .that  it  is  not  possible 
to  slay  a  passover-sheep  elsewhere  than  in  Jerusalem’,  and  now,  he  implies, 
such  is  no  longer  possible.  There  is  also  the  implication  in  his  response  that  the 
impossibility  has  come  about  recently,  and  it  is  here  suggested  that  this 
occurred  in  a.d.  135,  at  the  real  end  of  the  nation’s  history. 

^  Jos.  IVar,  VII,  420-36. 


J{*w  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  281-96. 
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ERWÄGUNGEN  ZUR  SYNOPTISCHEN 
TEXTKRITIK 

In  der  weiten  Landschaft  der  Textkritik  gibt  es  zweifellos  ein  hochinteressantes 
Gebiet,  so  interessant,  daß  es  gelegentlich  sogar  die  Augen  einer  breiteren 
Öffentlichkeit  auf  sich  zieht:  die  Handschriftenfunde.  Dort  nämlich  warten 
vielleicht  noch  die  größten  Überraschungen;  von  da  aus  können  seit  langem 
anerkannte  Ergebnisse  wieder  fragwürdig  werden.  Gerade  die  letzten  Jahr¬ 
zehnte  haben  gezeigt,  wie  wenig  Grund  zu  der  Annahme  besteht,  daß  die 
Erde,  daß  verstaubte  Klosterbibliotheken,  oder  was  es  sonst  an  Schlupfwin¬ 
keln  geben  mag,  bereits  alle  Schätze  preisgegeben,  alle  Geheimnisse  verraten 
hätten.  Aber  mit  so  aufregenden  Dingen  haben  es  die  Erwägungen  leider 
nicht  zu  tun,  die  ich  hier  anstellen  möchte.  Sie  wollen  vielmehr  einladen  zu 
einem  Blick  in  die  staubige  Werkstatt,  wo  das  seit  Generationen  gesammelte 
Material  nun  geprüft  und  verarbeitet  wird.  Es  ist  ein  ungeheures  Material, 
und  man  muß  sagen,  daß  die  Verarbeitung  mit  den  Funden  auch  nicht 
entfernt  Schritt  halten  konnte.  Umso  dringlicher  ist  uns  diese  stets  neue 
Aufgabe  der  Verarbeitung  gestellt. 

Mit  ihrer  Eigenart  hängt  es  zusammen,  daß  ich  keine  überraschenden 
Neuigkeiten  mitzuteilen  habe.  Es  ist  fast  alles  wohlbekannt  und  längst 
gesehen.  Es  gilt  lediglich,  bestimmte  Dinge  in  die  rechte  Perspektive  zu 
rücken,  Akzente  zu  setzen.  Verdrängtes  in  Erinnerung  zu  rufen.  Es  sollen 
daher,  ehe  die  synoptische  Textkritik  zur  Sprache  kommt,  einige  allgemeinere 
Gedanken  über  Handschriften  und  Handschriftengruppen  vorangestellt 
werden. 

I 

Was  ist  eine  Handschrift?  Sie  ist  primär  das  Werk  eines  ganz  bestimmten 
Schreibers,  der  sie  zu  einer  bestimmten  Zeit,  an  bestimmtem  Ort,  zu  einem 
bestimmten  Zweck  angefertigt  und  der  seiner  Arbeit  natürlich  auch  die 
Merkmale  seiner  Fähigkeiten,  wohl  auch  seines  Charakters  aufgeprägt  hat. 
Diese  Individualität  einer  Handschrift  —  wenn  man  es  einmal  so  nennen 
darf —  verdient  das  liebevollste  Interesse.  Die  paläographische,  historische, 
auch  die  liturgiegeschichtliche  Erforschung,  der  Vergleich  mit  der  Ausstat¬ 
tung  anderer  Handschriften,  die  Beachtung  alles  dessen,  was  das  Eigentüm¬ 
liche  einer  Handschrift  ausmacht,  haben  hier  ihr  Feld.  Es  liegt  auf  der  Hand, 
wie  wichtig  es  ist,  zu  erkennen,  ob  ein  Schreiber  sorgsam  oder  achtlos  gear¬ 
beitet  hat.  So  finden  sich  z.  B.  im  Papyrus  Bodmer  des  Johannesevangeliums 
(Ç®*)  auffallend  viele  Schreibversehen.  Aber — was  noch  wichtiger  ist — der 
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Schreiber  selbst  hat  sie  verbessert.  V.  Martin  hat  in  seiner  Ausgabe  darauf 
hingewiesen,  daß  eine  große  Zahl  von  Korrekturen  in  diesem  Papyrus  noch 
während  des  Schreibens  von  der  ersten  Hand  ausgeführt  sind.  Das  ist  ein 
verhältnismäßig  selten  anzutreffender  Befund.  Und  ich  denke,  es  ist  nicht 
schwer  zu  verstehen,  warum  er  so  selten  ist.  Der  Schreiber  erwartete  in  der 
Regel  entweder  den  klingenden  Lohn  oder  doch  wenigstens  das  Lob  seines 
Auftraggebers.  Beides  war  aber  in  Frage  gestellt,  wenn  er  eine  Arbeit  ablie¬ 
ferte,  die  auf  den  ersten  Blick  von  Verbesserungen  über  und  unter  der  Zeile, 
von  Rasuren  und  Auswaschungen,  Tilgungs-  und  Versetzungsmarken,  von 
Zeichen  und  Textstücken  auf  den  Rändern  strotzte.  Auch  ein  gewissenhafter 
Abschreiber  wird  aus  diesem  Grunde  gezögert  haben,  eine  Korrektur  z.  B. 
dann  anzubringen,  wenn  er  lediglich  die  Wortfolge  etwas  verändert  hatte, 
ohne  daß  Sinngehalt  und  Stil  einen  Schaden  erlitten.  Bei  der  üblichen  reich¬ 
lichen  Verwendung  von  Abkürzungen  konnte  auch  das  Fehlen  von  einem 
oder  zwei  Buchstaben  manchmal  vertretbar  erscheinen.  Kurz,  es  gab  genü¬ 
gend  Gesichtspunkte,  die  die  Unterlassung  der  unerwünschten  Korrektur  zu 
rechtfertigen  schienen  und  die  Gewissenhaftigkeit  erlahmen  ließen.  Eine 
gründlichere  Nachprüfung  der  Abschrift,  vor  allem  ein  Vergleich  mit  der 
Vorlage,  wird  —  wenn  man  die  Verhältnisse  der  ersten  Jahrhunderte 
voraussetzt  —  in  den  wenigsten  Fällen  zu  erwarten  gewesen  sein.  Meist  wird 
die  Abschrift  von  einer  Seite  veranlaßt  worden  sein,  der  etwas  Entsprechendes 
mangelte  und  die  das  Buch  abbald  in  Gebrauch  nehmen  wollte.  So  werden 
Vorlage  und  Abschrift  in  der  Regel  alsbald  an  getrennten  Orten  gewesen  sein. 
Auch  dies  kam  einer  laxen  Handhabung  der  Korrektur  durch  die  Schreiber 
entgegen.  Der  Schreiber  von  freilich  ist  von  solchen  Rücksichten  nicht 
geplagt;  er  verbessert,  wie  wir  sahen,  eifrig.  Er  erweist  sich  damit  zugleich  als 
flüchtiger  wie  als  gewissenhafter  Abschreiber.  Aber  man  kann  an  ihm  etwa 
ermessen,  was  wir  von  tadellos  geschriebenen,  vom  Schreiber  selbst  nicht 
korrigierten  Handschriften  unter  Umständen  zu  halten  haben. 

Noch  etwas  kann  man  an  lernen.  V.  Martin  notiert  elf  Stellen,^  an 
denen  der  Schreiber  eine  Korrektur  der  ursprünglich  von  ihm  geschriebenen 
Wortfolge  vomimmt.  Davon  haben  fünf*  für  den  zunächst  geschriebenen 
Text  überhaupt  keine  Unterstützung  in  der  griechischen*  Textüberlieferung, 
für  drei®  gibt  es  geringe  oder  ungenaue  und  für  drei®  ernsthafte  Unterstü¬ 
tzung.  Das  bedeutet,  daß  es  sich  überwiegend  wahrscheinlich  um  indivi¬ 
duelle  Varianten  des  Schreibers  handelt.  Und  in  der  Tat  lassen  sich  alle 
Erstschreibungen  durchaus  so  verstehen,  daß  er  sich  den  zu  schreibenden 

*  ü.  1 1  ;  iv.  9;  V.  5;  vi.  5,  9;  vü.  46,  5a;  ix.  30;  x.  4,  a8;  xiv.  a.  Für  die  hier  zu  gebenden  Bei- 
(piele  beichränke  ich  mich  auf  die  ersten  vierzehn  Kapitel. 

*  iv.  9;  V.  5;  ix.  30;  X.  4;  xiv.  a. 

*  Die  lateinische  Bezeugung  ist  bei  Wortumstellungen  meist  im  Verdacht  der  Übersetzungs- 
Variante  und  bleibt  daher  hier  unberücksichtigt.  Ich  bediene  mich  der  Kollation,  die  K.  Aland  in 
Th.L.Z‘  (1957)»  S.  8  ff.  gegeben  hat. 

*  ii.  1 1  :  ia4i  ;  vi.  9:  473;  vii.  5a;  B  L  N  X  pc  Tfjs  TaX.  irpoç.  —  ÿ***  bu  -rf^ç  foX.  ô  rrpoç. 

*  vi.  5;  vii.  46;  X.  a8. 
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Satz  flüchtig  cingeprägt  und  niedergeschrieben  hat,  ohne  noch  einmal  einen 
Blick  in  die  Vorlage  zu  werfen.  Erst  ein  nachträglicher  Vergleich  zeigte,  daß 
sein  Gedächtnis  ihn  betrogen  und  die  Wortfolge  verändert  hatte  —  übrigens 
immer  ohne  Verstöße  gegen  die  Grammatik,  wie  nicht  anders  zu  erwarten. 
Nun  sind  aber  auch  unter  den  Sonder-Lesarten  des  Ç®*  fünf  (nicht  korri¬ 
gierte)  Wortumstellungen. ^  Sind  das  stehengebliebene  individuelle  Varian¬ 
ten,  die  er  vergessen  oder  verschmäht  hat  zu  verbessern?  Man  wird  dies  min¬ 
destens  für  das  bei  weitem  Wahrscheinlichste  halten  müssen.  Auch  die  letzt¬ 
genannten  fünf  Umstellungen  verstoßen  selbstverständlich  nicht  gegen  die 
Grammatik,  noch  ändern  sie  den  Sinn.  Nun  kann  man  bei  fünf  oder  sechs^ 
von  diesen  16  z.  T.  korrigierten  Umstellungen  feststellen,  daß  derjenige  Teil, 
der  an  die  zweite  Stelle  geriet,  ohne  weiteres  entbehrlich  wäre.  Damit  bietet 
sich  aber  eine  andere  Erklärung  an,  als  sie  oben  vorgeschlagen  war.  Dem 
Gedächtnis  des  Schreibers  wäre  nicht  nur  die  genaue  Wortfolge,  sondern  ein 
Teil  des  Textes  überhaupt  entfallen.  Doch  hätte  er  es  noch  rechtzeitig  genug 
bemerkt,  um  den  fehlenden  Textteil,  freilich  nun  mit  leichter  Umstellung, 
nachtragen  zu  können.  Diese  Beobachtung  ist  nicht  so  sehr  für  die  Eigenart 
des  Schreibers  yon  Ç®®,®  als  vielmehr  für  die  Beurteilung  von  Umstellungs¬ 
varianten  überhaupt  von  Bedeutung.  Ist  bei  solchen  Varianten  der  nach¬ 
gestellte  Textteil  für  das  Verständnis  entbehrlich,  so  kann  es  sich  um  reine 
‘Nachholungen’  (‘Nachträge’)  handeln.  Man  hat  dann  als  Alternative  zu 
absichtlichen  Textänderungen  an  solchen  Stellen  nicht  die  reine  Willkür, 
sondern  das  Bestreben  des  Schreibers  in  Betracht  zu  ziehen,  einen  Aus¬ 
lassungsfehler  wenigstens  halbwegs  zu  berichtigen. 

Im  Vorangehenden  sollte  gezeigt  werden,  wie  unentbehrlich  die  Erfor¬ 
schung  der  konkreten  Einzelhandschrift  ist,  um  ihre  Lesarten  recht  würdigen, 
aber  auch  um  die  Entstehung  von  Varianten  überhaupt  beurteilen  zu 
können.  Dabei  hatten  wir  allerdings  nur  das  sozusagen  noch  feuchte 
Exemplar  betrachtet,  wie  es  aus  der  Hand  des  Schreibers  kam.  Aber  mit 
diesem  Augenblick  begannen  ja  fast  immer  auch  die  fata  libelli,  die  sich  dann 
in  Korrekturen  von  späterer  Hand,  in  Kollations-Notizen  und  Marginal- 
Bemerkungen  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  niederschlugen.  Dies  soll  jetzt  beiseite 
bleiben  und  statt  dessen  die  Frage  gestellt  werden,  was  die  vom  Schreiber  dem 
Auftraggeber  ausgehändigte  Handschrift  für  eine  Vorgeschichte  hat  und  was 
diese  Vorgeschichte  für  die  Textkritik  zu  bedeuten  hat. 

Hier  muß  mit  Nachdruck  daran  erinnert  werden,  daß  alle  Handschriften 
ohne  Ausnahme  einem  Sammelbecken  gleichen,  in  das  der  Strom  der  Über¬ 
lieferung  die  unterschiedlichsten  Materialien  hineingeschwemmt  hat.  Da  ist 
zunächst  als  Grundbestandteil  der  Originaltext  der  betreffenden  Bücher. 

*  iv.  I4;x.3i;xi.  i7;xiii.  1,34.  Ich  benutze  wiederum  die  Liste  von  Aland  a.  a.  O.,  S.  ig. 

*  *v.  9  (?),  14;  vi.  5,  9;  ix.  30;  X.  4. 

*  begnügt  sich  an  der  Mehrzahl  der  Stellen  (iv.  g;  vi.  5, 9;  ix.  30;  x.  4)  ja  auch  nicht  mit  einer 
Nachholung,  sondern  stellt  den  Text  seiner  Vorlage  ausdrücklich  durch  Korrektur  seiner  Abschriü 
wieder  her. 
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Aber  schon  unsere  ältesten  Handschriften  sind  fast  ausnahmslos  viele  Jahr¬ 
zehnte  nach  der  Entstehungszeit  der  Originale  und,  soweit  wir  erkennen 
können,  auch  in  erheblicher  Entfernung  von  ihrem  Entstehungsort  geschrie¬ 
ben  worden.  Außerdem  schauen  sie  bereits  auf  eine  Zeit  lebhafter  Mission 
und  Ausbreitung  zurück.  Daher  ist  die  Wahrscheinlichkeit  äußerst  gering, 
unter  unseren  Textzeugen,  die  von  dem  zu  ihrer  Zeit  Vorhandenen  ja 
gewiß  nur  einen  winzigen  Bruchteil  ausmachen,  direkte  Abschriften  vom 
Original  oder  auch  nur  Abschriften  zweiter  oder  dritter  Hand  zu  besitzen. 
Vielmehr  muß  als  wahrscheinlich,  gelten,  daß  zwischen  dem  Original  und 
unseren  Zeugen  eine  Vielzahl  von  Abschriften  steht.  Jedes  Abschreiben  aber 
bedeutet,  daß  der  Text  —  unabsichtlich  oder  absichtlich  —  verändert  wird. 
Einiges  mag  vom  nächsten  Abschreiber  berichtigt  worden  sein;  zu  einer  in 
unserem  Sinne  kritischen  Haltung  gegenüber  der  Vorlage  fehlten  die  Voraus¬ 
setzungen.  Das  heißt,  daß  unsere  Handschriften  eine  nahezu  vollständige 
Sammlung  aller  Versehen  und  Veränderungen  darstellen,  die  bei  den  ihnen 
vorangegangenen  Abschriften  sich  ereigneten.  Aber  nicht  nur  die  Abschreiber, 
auch  die  Benutzer  haben  das  Gesicht  einer  Vorlage  oft  mitbestimmt,  die  zur 
Abschrift  kam.  Auch  das,  was  sie  in  ihrer  Handschrift  zu  berichtigen  oder  zu 
verbessern  fanden  —  und  das  mag,  da  hier  eher  schon  theologisches  Interesse 
und  Urteilsvermögen  anzunehmen  ist  als  bei  den  Schreibern,  oft  einschnei¬ 
dend  genug  gewesen  sein — ,  alle  diese  Beiträge  der  Benutzer  aller  vorauflie¬ 
genden  unbekannten  Handschriften  stehen  nun  in  unserer  Handschrift.  Sie 
stehen  da  in  der  mehr  oder  weniger  sauberen,  klaren  Schrift,  in  der  alles 
andere  auch  geschrieben  ist,  und  verraten  durch  nichts  ihre  illegitime 
Abkunft.  Aber  das  Schlimmste  habe  ich  noch  gar  nicht  genannt.  Die 
Korrekturen  der  Handschriftenbenutzer  beruhen  häufig  ganz  offenbar  auf 
gelegentlichen  oder  planmäßigen  Vergleichen  mit  anderen  Handschriften. 
Von  diesen  Handschriften  gilt  aber  natürlich  ebenso  alles,  was  wir  bisher  als 
Inhalt  einer  Handschrift  zu  beschreiben  suchten.  Mit  anderen  Worten: 
Durch  Handschriftenvergleichung  öffnen  sich  die  Schleusen  ungezählter 
Zubringer-Kanäle  und  führen  unserem  Sammelbecken  alles  erdenkliche 
Treibgut  zu,  das  die  ursprüngliche  Klarheit  fast  hoffnungslos  verloren 
erscheinen  läßt. 

Ich  habe  das  mit  Absicht  in  den  schwärzesten  Farben  gemalt.  Denn  immer 
noch  —  obwohl  schon  lange  warnende  Stimmen  sich  erhoben  haben*  —  ist 
unter  uns  weit  verbreitet,  was  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  den  ‘  Kult  der  besten  Hand¬ 
schriften’  nennt.  Nach  dem,  was  wir  gesehen  haben,  kann  es  gar  keine 
‘besten’  oder  auch  nur  ‘guten’  Handschriften  geben.  Genauer  gesagt:  Eine 
Lesart  verdient  niemals  deshalb  den  Vorzug  vor  einer  anderen,  weil  sie  in 
einer  bestimmten  Handschrift  steht.*  Vielmehr  ist  an  jeder  Stelle  neu  zu 

*  z.  B.  :  A.  F.  Klijn,  A  Surv^  of  the  Researches  into  the  Western  Text  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  (Diss. 
Utrecht,  1949),  S.  168. 

*  Hier  braucht  nur  an  die  zahlreichen  Sondcrlesarten  des  Vaticanus  (B)  erinnert  zu  werden. 
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prüfen,  ob  eine  Handschrift  Urtext  bietet.  Tut  sie  das  häufiger  als  andere 
Handschriften,  so  mag  man  sie  gut  nennen,  wenn  man  nicht  vergißt,  daß  sich 
von  ihren  nachweislich  ‘guten’  Textbestandteilen  keine  Rückschlüsse  auf 
umstrittene  Stellen  ziehen  lassen.  Eine  Handschrift  ist  kein  Mensch,  dem 
man  Vertrauen  schenkt,  wenn  man  ihn  wiederholt  als  zuverlässig  erfunden 
hat.  Eine  Handschrift  ist  eher  ein  lautes  Stimmengewirr,  aus  dem  die  echte 
Stimme  jeweils  erst  herausgehört  werden  will. 

Wenn  wir  dennoch  Unterschiede  zwischen  den  Handschriften  machen,  so 
gründet  sich  der  Wert  einer  Handschrift  (a)  auf  ihr  Alter,  (b)  auf  ihr  Ver¬ 
hältnis  zu  anderen  Handschriften.  Vom  letzteren  soll  nunmehr  die  Rede  sein. 


II 

Die  nahezu  4700  Handschriften  und  Fragmente,  die  wir  vom  griechischen 
Neuen  Testament  besitzen,  können  gleichwohl  nur  ein  kleiner  Bruchteil 
dessen  sein,  was  es  im  Laufe  der  vierzehn  Jahrhunderte  bis  zum  Beginn  des 
Buchdrucks  gegeben  hat.  Man  kann  das  unter  anderem  daran  sehen,  daß 
es  nur  ganz  wenige  Fälle  gibt,  in  denen  eine  Handschrift  mit  Sicherheit  als 
Tochter  oder  Schwester  einer  anderen  erwiesen  werden  kann.  In  allen 
anderen  Fällen  handelt  es  sich  um  alleinstehende  Handschriften,  deren 
verbindende  Zwischenglieder  verschollen  sind.  Die  Methode  der  klassisch¬ 
philologischen  Textkritik,  deren  Ziel  das  Stemma  der  Handschriften  ist, 
verfangt  deshalb  beim  Neuen  Testament  nicht.  In  der  Textkritik  von  Paul 
Maas  kommt  das  Neue  Testament  auch  nicht  vor,  oder  doch  höchstens  in  dem 
resignierenden  Satz  :  ‘  Gegen  die  Kontamination  ist  noch  kein  Kraut  gewach¬ 
sen’.^  Aber  der  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testaments  bleibt  gar  nichts  anderes 
übrig,  als  sich  unverdrossen  auf  die  Kräutersuche  zu  machen.  Ja,  man  darf 
sagen,  daß  sie  nicht  umsonst  gesucht  hat.  Denn  auch  da,  wo  man  keine 
Genealogien  der  Handschriften  aufstellen  kann,  lassen  sich  doch  Gruppen 
feststellen,  die  innerhalb  der  verwirrenden  Vielfalt  deutlich  zueinander 
gehören  und  ein  gemeinsames  Stück  Geschichte,  vielleicht  einen  gemeinsamen 
‘Sitz  im  Leben’  andeuten. 

Das  Erkennungsmerkmal  einer  solchen  Handschriftengruppe  ist  bekannt¬ 
lich  ein  Bestand  von  Lesarten,  in  denen  sie  miteinander  übereinstimmen. 
Das  brauchen  nicht  unbedingt  Lesarten  zu  sein,  die  sonst  nirgends  bezeugt 
sind;  es  ist  genug,  wenn  sie  in  den  betreffenden  Handschriften  immer  mit  den 
gleichen  anderen  Lesarten  erscheinen,  die  als  Ganzes  der  Gruppe  eigentüm¬ 
lich  sind.  Daneben  gibt  es  gelegentlich  auch  reine  Sonder-Lesarten  einer 
Gruppe,  etwa  dem  Leitfossil  vergleichbar,  das  den  Geologen  hilft,  eine 
Gesteinsschicht  näher  zu  bestimmen.  Zu  solchen  Handschriftengruppen 
gehören  die  Ferrar-Gruppe  (13.69.  .  .),  die  Lake-Gruppe  (i.  22. 118. .  .),die 

*  P.  Maas,  Textkritik.  Das  Zitat  war  der  letzte  Satz  der  zweiten  Auflage  1950.  In  der  dritten 
Auflage  1957  steht  er  S.  31,  ohne  ‘noch’. 
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Gruppe,  die  v.  Soden  um  die  Minuskel  1424  festgestellt  hat,  —  vor  allen 
Dingen  aber  die  sogenannte  ‘ägyptische’  (‘hesychianische’,  ‘neutrale’) 
Handschriftengruppe  mit  B  und  K  an  der  Spitze.  Alles  dies  sind  keine 
Familien  im  strengen  Sinne,  so  daß  man  eine  Genealogie  aufstellen  könnte  (man 
sollte  deshalb  die  Bezeichnung  ‘  Familie’  besser  vermeiden),  aber  sie  erweisen 
sich  einfach  durch  den  Textbestand  als  mehr  oder  weniger  eng  verwandt. 

Wie  hat  man  sich  das  Vorhandensein  solcher  Handschriftengruppen  zu 
erklären?  Es  könnte  ja  sein,  daß  der  Zufall  uns  an  einigen  Stellen  doch  so 
etwas  wie  eine  Sippe  in  die  Hand  gespielt  hätte,  wo  nur  wenige  Zwischen¬ 
glieder  fehlen  und  die  Handschriften  einander  einfach  durch  die  geringe  Zahl 
der  dazwischen  liegenden  Abschriften  nahestehen.  Aber  ganz  abgesehen 
davon,  daß  im  Rahmen  einer  methodologischen  Besinnung  der  Zufall  die 
verzweifeltste  Auskunft  sein  würde,  —  daß  die  Zeugen  des  ägyptischen 
Textes  vom  rv.  (k)  bis  ins  xm.  (1241)  Jahrh.  reichen,  spricht  nicht  für  allzu 
große  Abschreibe-Nähe.  Vor  allem  aber  wird  man  eine  Erklärung  als 
befriedigender  empfinden,  die  eine  Ähnlichkeit  des  Textes  auf  stetigere 
Einwirkungen  zurückführt,  die  eine  genauere  Kontrolle  und  genauere 
Überwachung  der  Textgestalt  zur  Folge  hatten,  als  sie  sonst  anzunehmen  ist. 

Solche  Einwirkung  ist  am  ehesten  in  geschlossenen,  dichter  besiedelten 
Gtebieten  der  älteren  Christenheit  denkbar,  wo  lebhafter  Verkehr  und  Aus¬ 
tausch  dafür  sorgten,  daß  man  in  Gottesdiensten  benachbarter  Gemeinden 
auch  deren  Bibelhandschriften  zu  hören  bekam  und  Unterschiede  wahr¬ 
nehmen  konnte.  Hier  mußte  wie  von  selbst  ein  Angleichungsprozeß  einsetzen, 
der  dem  geschlossenen  Kirchengebiet  auch  einen  möglichst  einheitlichen 
Bibeltext  zu  geben  vermochte.  Natürlicherweise  wird  man  als  Maßstab  für 
Richtig  und  Falsch  den  im  jeweiligen  kirchlichen  Zentrum,  etwa  am  Bischofs¬ 
sitz,  gebrauchten  Text  angesehen  haben.  Auf  diese  Weise  konnte  eine  text¬ 
geschichtliche  Zufallsgröße  ausschlaggebend  für  ein  ganzes  Gebiet  werden. 
Denn  daß  am  Bischofssitz  ein  besonders  zuverlässiger,  sorgfältig  tradierter 
Text  benutzt  wurde,  das  war  nicht  die  Voraussetzung  seiner  Geltung. 

Eine  andere,  wichtigere  Ursache  für  die  Entstehung  eines  geprägten  Textes 
ist  dann  gegeben,  wenn,  wie  uns  überliefert  ist,  sich  Männer  daran  machten, 
angesichts  der  verwirrenden  Verschiedenheit  der  im  Gebrauch  befindlichen 
Bibeltcxte  einen  Normaltext  festzulegen,  der  nicht  nur  die  Einheit,  sondern 
auch  die  Klarheit  und  Zuverlässigkeit  des  Bibelwortes  erhalten  und  darbieten 
sollte.  Es  ist  kaum  zu  bezweifeln,  daß  solche  Unternehmen  in  dem  Bewußtsein 
und  in  der  Absicht  begonnen  und  durchgeführt  wurden,  den  echten 
Originaltext  wiederherzustellen.  Nur  die  Grundsätze  und  die  Methode, 
nach  denen  das  Falsche  vom  Echten  geschieden  wurde,  waren  anders  als  die 
heutigen.  Was  bedeutet  solch  eine  Rezension  für  die  Textkritik?  Man  kann 
sich  das  an  einem  Bilde  klarmachen.  Stellen  wir  uns  einen  Fluß  vor,  auf  dem 
unzählige  Baumstämme  treiben.  Außerdem  treibt  auch  ein  Boot  mit  einem 
Mann  auf  diesem  Fluß.  Ihn  verdrießt  das  große  Durcheinander  und  die 
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Ständige  Gei^rdung  durch  die  wild  dahintreibenden  Baumstämme,  und  er 
beginnt,  aus  einzelnen  Stämmen  ein  großes  Floß  zusammenzufügen.  Er 
sucht  die  Stämme  aus,  wie  sie  am  besten  zusammenpassen,  und  am  ehesten 
ein  gut  gefügtes  Floß  ergeben.  Dieses  Floß  soll  die  Textrezension  darstellen. 
Sie  ist  das  Ergebnis  eines  Eingriffes  in  den  Fluß  der  Tradition.  Unser 
Floßbauer  konnte  nicht  frei  wählen  aus  dem  ganzen  Bereich  des  Flusses,  rechts 
und  links,  Oberlauf  und  Unterlauf.  Er  mußte  nehmen,  was  er  erreichen 
konnte;  und  das  war  durch  seinen  eigenen  Standort  bedingt.  So  ist  auch  jede 
Rezension  von  dem  Material  abhängig,  das  ihr  zur  Verfügung  stand.  Kon¬ 
kret  gesprochen  :  Handschriften  aus  Ägypten,  die  der  sogenannten  hesychiani- 
schen  Rezension  nahezustehen  scheinen,  können  völlig  unabhängig  von  ihr 
sein.  Sie  gehören  vielleicht  nur  zu  der  Art  von  Texten,  die  Hesych  bei 
seiner  Arbeit  zur  Verfügung  standen.  Wenn  das  Floß  fertig  ist,  so  ist  ja  damit 
der  Fluß  nicht  von  allem  Treibg^ut  geräumt.  Im  Gegenteil  :  Das  Floß  treibt 
inmitten  einer  Unzahl  von  losen  Bäumen  weiter.  So  laufen  neben  einer  Rezen¬ 
sion,  vielleicht  sogar  in  unmittelbarer  örtlicher  Nachbarschaft,  unrezensierte 
Handschriften  weiter,  die  ja  viel  zu  wertvoll  waren,  um  weggeworfen  zu 
werden.  Ja,  Handschriften,  die  getreue  Abschrift  einer  Rezension  waren, 
konnten  durch  Kollation  mit  nichtrezensierten  Texten  nachträglich  verän¬ 
dert  und  dem  Text  wieder  angenähert  werden,  den  die  Rezension  überwinden 
wollte. 

Aus  alledem  erklärt  sich,  daß  keine  Rezension  bisher  in  ihrer  Textgestalt 
genau  festgelegt  werden  konnte.  Sie  erscheint  eher  als  ein  Kristallisations- 
Zentrum,  als  ein  magnetischer  Pol.  Ohne  den  Glücksfall,  daß  ein  Autograph 
gefunden  würde,  erkennen  wir  sie  nur  an  den  Reflexen,  die  sie  in  der  Text¬ 
geschichte  hervorruft.  v.  Soden  hat  den  Rezensionen  eine  ganz  andere  Rolle 
zuschreiben  wollen.  Alle  Handschriften  sollen  auf  drei  Rezensionen  zurück¬ 
gehen.  Von  deren  Text  aus  wollte  er  den  Schritt  zur  ältesten  erreichbaren 
Textgestalt  tun.  Damit  ist  aber  die  Rolle  verkannt,  die  eine  Rezension  im 
Laufe  der  Textgeschichte  überhaupt  spielen  kann.  Sie  kann  nicht  unmittel¬ 
bar  als  Fortschritt  auf  dem  Wege  zum  Urtext  dienen.  Aber  sie  kann  es 
mittelbar,  sozusagen  negativ.  Ist  nämlich  eine  Lesart  als  einer  Rezension 
zugehörig  erwiesen,  so  unterliegt  sie  dem  Verdacht,  dieser  Rezension  ihr 
Dasein  zu  verdanken;  sie  würde  dann  für  den  Urtext  ausscheiden.  Selbst¬ 
verständlich  kommt  es  dabei  auch  auf  die  Art  der  Lesart  an,  die  im  Einzelfall 
beurteilt  werden  muß.  Aber  es  ist  festzuhalten,  daß  Zugehörigkeit  z.  B.  zu 
eine  Lesart  nicht,  wie  man  oft  liest,  zu  empfehlen  braucht,  sondern  im 
Gegenteil  diskreditieren  kann.  Ähnlich  steht  es  ja  auch  mit  der  diatessarischen 
Bezeugung.  Die  Evangelienharmonie  Tatians  entdecken,  hieße  ein  Störungs¬ 
zentrum  endlich  ausschalten  können.  Der  Weg  zum  Urtext  geht,  so  kann  man 
zusammenfassen,  nicht  —  wie  v.  Soden  meinte  —  über  die  Rezensionen, 
sondern  ebenso  gut  zwischen  ihnen  hindurch. 

Aus  dem,  was  bisher  über  die  Handschriften  und  die  Handschriften- 
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gruppen  gesagt  wurde,  ergibt  sich,  daß  der  Beurteilung  von  Fall  zu  Fall,  von 
Stelle  zu  Stelle  eine  überragende  Bedeutung  zukommt.  Die  Erforschung 
der  Einzelhandschrift  wie  der  Handschriftengruppen  ist  zwar  unerläßlich; 
denn  ohne  ihre  Erkenntnisse  stünden  wir  hilflos  vor  der  Einzelstelle.  Aber 
alles  muß  sich  an  der  konkreten  textkritischen  Entscheidung  bewähren  ;  denn 
hier  allein  kann,  wenn  überhaupt,  das  Ziel  erreicht  werden:  der  Original¬ 
text. 

III 

Hierzu  liegen  nun  in  der  Evangelien-Tradition  besondere  Voraussetzungen 
vor,  an  die  es  erlaubt  sei  zu  erinnern. 

Die  Anzahl  der  Varianten,  die  auf  Parallel-Einfluß  zurückgehen  oder 
wenigstens  in  diesem  Verdacht  stehen,  ist  in  den  Evangelien  vorsichtig 
gerechnet  doppelt  so  groß  wie  in  den  übrigen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments.  Das  kann  man  freilich  aus  dem  Apparat  einer  der  Studenten- 
Ausgaben,  etwa  des  ‘  Nestle  ’,  nicht  entnehmen.  Dort  werden  die  aus  Parallel¬ 
stellen  geflossenen  Varianten  —  Nestle  kennzeichnet  sie  mit  einem  ‘(p)’  — 
nur  dann  verzeichnet,  wenn  sie  aus  anderen  Gründen  erwähnenswert  erschei¬ 
nen.  Man  muß  schon  die  umfangreichste  z.  Zt.  vorliegende  Variantensamm- 
lung  (für  die  vier  Evangelien  v.  Soden,  für  Matth.  Mark.  Legg)  zu  Rate  ziehen, 
um  der  großen  Menge  der  harmonistischen  Lesarten  ansichtig  zu  werden. 
Zählt  man  etwa  die  jeweils  sechs  ersten  Kapitel  bei  Matthäus,  bei  Lukas  und  im 
Römerbrief  durch,  so  betragen  die  harmonistischen  Varianten  im  Verhältnis 
zur  Gesamtzahl  der  Varianten  etwa  25  %  bei  Matthäus,  27,5  %  bei  Lukas 
und  nur  1 2,7  %  im  Römerbrief.^  Die  Statistik  also  zeigt  bereits,  welche  Rolle  in 
den  Evangelien  der  Einfluß  paralleler  Texte  spielt.  Aber  sie  gibt  zugleich  noch 
genauere  Auskunft  über  die  Art  und  Weise  dieser  Harmonisierungstendenzen. 

Zwischen  den  einzelnen  Evangelien  bestehen  nämlich  nun  auch  bedeut¬ 
same  Unterschiede.  Betrachtet  man  in  v.  Sodens  Ausgabe  das  Verhältnis  des 
Raumes,  der  für  den  Text,  zu  demjenigen,  der  für  den  Apparat  gebraucht 
wird,  so  kommen  auf  eine  Seite  Text  bei  Matth.  2,4  Seiten  Apparat,  bei 
Luk.  3,2  Seiten,  bei  Mark,  sogar  4,3  Seiten  Apparat.  Diese  auffällige 
Unterschiedenheit  der  drei  synoptischen  Evangelien  ist  nun  nicht  etwa 
dadurch  bedingt,  daß  wir  von  Lukas  und  Markus  mehr  Handschriften  und 
deshalb  mehr  Varianten  kennten  als  von  Matthäus.  Die  Überlieferung  ist 
vielmehr  ziemlich  gleichmäßig.  Auch  gestattet  es  die  große  Zahl  der  Zeugen 

^  Bei  der  Auszählung  sind  außer  acht  gelassen  (<i)  alle  orthographischen  Varianten  (besonden 
Itazismen) ,  (6)  alle  Klein-Varianten  der  Dialekte  (z.  B.  eIttov  gegen  et-iron;  usw.).  Nicht  als  harmonisti- 
sche  Varianten  gezählt  sind  die  zahlreichen  AufTiillungen  und  Angleichungen  aus  dem  unmittel¬ 
baren  Kontext,  v.  Soden  ist  in  seinem  Apparat  bekanntlich  ziemlich  freigebig  mit  Hinweisen  auf 
Parallelen.  Selten  ist  ihm  etwas  entgangen  ;  oft  hat  er  auch  nur  sehr  entfernte  Anklänge  notiert,  die 
als  Anlaß  einer  Textänderung  ernstlich  nicht  in  Frage  kommen.  Ich  habe  oben  für  Matth,  und 
Lukas  die  2^ahlen  der  harmonistischen  Varianten  auf  Grund  einer  kritischen  Überprüfung  der 
Angaben  v.  Sodens  festgestellt;  dagegen  sind  die  Zahlen  für  Röm.  i-vi  ohne  solche  Überprüfung 
aus  dem  Sodenschen  Apparat  übernommen.  Daher  ist  die  Prozentzahl  der  harmonistischen  Vari¬ 
anten  für  Röm.  i-vi  mit  Sicherheit  noch  niedriger  anzusetzen  als  12,7%. 
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nicht,  die  geringere  oder  größere  Variabilität  im  Texte  der  einzelnen  Evan¬ 
gelien  dem  Zufall  zuzuschreiben.  Vielmehr  muß  aus  dem  Befund  der  Schluß 
gezogen  werden,  daß  das  Matthäus-Evangelium  fester  und  fehlerfreier 
tradiert  worden  ist  als  Lukas  oder  gar  Markus.  Matthäus  muß  von  den 
dreien  am  frühesten  und  allgemeinsten  in  den  Wirkungsbereich  konservieren¬ 
der  Kräfte  eingetreten  sein.  Wir  haben  gesehen,  daß  das  am  ehesten  bei  einem 
Text  der  Fall  ist,  der  in  einer  geschlossenen  Gemeinschaft  mit  viel  Austausch 
und  innerer  Zirkulation  im  Gebrauch  ist.  Vom  textkritischen  Befund  her 
beweist  sich  also  Matthäus  als  der  ‘  dienstälteste  ’  der  Synoptiker,  das  heißt  als 
das  am  ehesten  und  allgemeinsten  in  kirchlichen  Gebrauch  genommene 
Evangelium.  Selbstverständlich  wird  die  literarische  Priorität  des  Markus 
davon  nicht  im  geringsten  berührt. 

Für  diese  bevorzugte  Rolle  des  Matthäus  in  der  alten  Kirche  gibt  es  auch 
andere  Beweise.^  Ein  Blick  in  die  Patristik  zeigt,  daß  unser  erstes  Evangelium 
in  der  Auslegung  bevorzugt  wurde.  Die  Zahl  der  überhaupt  verfaßten 
Kommentare  und  Homilien  ist  dabei  nicht  der  einzige  Maßstab;  ebenso 
deutlich  spricht  auch  der  Umfang  des  Erhaltenen  und  auf  uns  Gekommenen. 
Denn  darin  spiegelt  sich  das  Interesse,  das  die  Auslegung  bei  den  Zeitgenossen 
und  der  Nachwelt  fand.  So  hat  Origenes  wahrscheinlich  Kommentare  zu 
allen  Evangelien  geschrieben.  Erhalten  sind  aber  lediglich  Teile  der 
Kommentare  zu  Matthäus  und  zu  Johannes.  Das  Johannesevangelium 
kommt  der  Beliebtheit  des  Matthäus  nahe  Lukas  aber  folgt  erst  in  weitem 
Abstand,  ganz  zu  schweigen  von  Markus.®  Wie  sehr  das  kurze  Markus- 
Evangelium  ein  Aschenbrödeldaisein  geführt  hat,  geht  noch  aus  den  Lektio¬ 
narien  hervor:  Die  Lesungen  für  Sabbate  und  Herrentage  sind  das  ganze  Jahr 

*  Zu  dem  gleichen  Ergebnis  kommt  für  die  ersten  beiden  Jahrhunderte  E.  Massaux,  Influence  de 
r Evangile  de  saint  Afatthieu  sur  la  littérature  chrétienne  avant  saint  Irénée  (Dias.  Lovan.  11,43, 1930),  besonders 
S.  651-5.  M.  findet,  daß  in  den  Zitaten  der  christlichen  Schriftsteller  dieser  Zeit  Matthäus  unter 
den  Schriften  des  N.T.  bei  weitem  dominiert. 

'  Walter  C.  Till,  *Die  Koptischen  Bürgschafburkunden ’,  Bulletin  de  la  Société  d' Archéologie  Copte, 
XIV  (1950-7;  Le  Caire,  1958),  198  f.  macht  auf  einige  Bürgschaften  (publiziert  bei  W.  E.  Crum, 
Coptic  Ostraca,  1903,  Nr.  39,  31,  37)  aufmerksam,  die  von  Dritten  dafür  übernommen  werden,  daß 
gewisse  Bewerber  um  die  Diakonenweihe  ihre  kirchlichen  Pflichten  erfüllen  werden.  Darunter  ist 
genannt  das  (Abschrciben  und)  Auswendiglernen  des  Matthäus-  (1  mal)  bzw.  des  Johannes- 
Evangeliums  (3  mal).  Danach  erscheinen  auch  im  6.  Jahrhundert  diese  beiden  Evangelien  noch  die 
bevorzugten  gewesen  zu  sein  (Freundlicher  Hinweis  von  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  T.  Ehrhardt). 

*  Neben  Origenes  ist  Chrysostomus  zu  nennen,  von  dem  es  90  Homilien  zu  Matthäus,  7  zu  Lukas, 
88  zu  Johannes  gibt.  Der  Lukas-Kommentar  des  Euagrius  Porticus  (t399)  üt  nicht  erhalten, 
ebensowenig  der  Kommentar  zu  den  vier  Evangelien  des  Diodor  von  Tarsus  (fvor  394).  Von  dem 
fast  die  ganze  Bibel  umfassenden  Kommentarwerk  des  Theodor  von  Mopnuestia  (t428)  ist  für  die 
Evangelien  derjohanneskommentar  vollständig  überliefert,  während  einJoh.-Kommentar  des  Ammo- 
nius  von  Alexandrien  (V.  od.  VI.  Jhdt.)  lediglich  fragnnentarisch  in  Katenen  erhalten  ist.  Von  Kyrill 
von  Alex.  (t444)  besitzen  wir  Fragmente  zu  Matthäus,  156  Homilien  zu  Lukas,  und  den  größten 
Teil  eines  Johanneskommentars.  Noch  deutlicher  ist  die  anfängliche  Vorherrschaft  des  Matthäus¬ 
evangeliums  bei  den  Abendländern.  Viktorin  von  Pettau  (t304),  der  erste  uns  bekannte  lateinisch 
schreibende  Exeget,  schrieb  einen  Matthäus-Kommentar,  der  aber  verloren  ging.  Ebenso  hat 
Hilarius  von  Poitiers  (t367)  von  den  Evangelien  nur  Matthäus  kommentiert;  sein  Werk  ist  uns 
erhalten.  Ambrosius  (t397)  schrieb  den  ersten  lateinischen  Kommentar  zu  Lukas,  bestehend  aus 
Predigten  und  Abhandlungen.  Von  Hieronymus  (t4ao)  ist  nur  ein  knapper  Kommentar  zu  Mat¬ 
thäus  bekannt  und  erhalten.  Vgl.  zum  Ganzen  Altaner,  B.:  Patrologie.  5.  Aufl.  1958,  passim. 
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über  aus  Matthäus,  Lukas  und  Johannes  genommen;  nur  in  der  Fastenzeit 
finden  sich  einige  wenige  Abschnitte  aus  Markus.  Schließlich  ist  daran  zu 
erinnern,  daß  Euseb  in  seinem  Brief  an  Carpianus  von  einer  Vier-Evangelien- 
Synopse  des  Ammonius  berichtet.  Dort  seien  neben  den  Matthäus-Text  die 
entsprechenden  Stücke  aus  aen  anderen  Evangelien  gesetzt  worden,  und 
zwar  so,  daß  der  Zusammenhang  der  letzteren  aufgelöst  wurde.  Auch  dies 
zeigt,  daß  man  auf  den  Zusammenhang  des  Matthäus  am  wenigsten  verzich¬ 
ten  wollte.  Nach  alledem  ist  vielleicht  auch  die  Stellung  der  Evangelien  mit 
Matth,  an  der  Spitze,  von  der  es  ja  nur  ganz  verschwindende  Ausnahmen 
gibt,^  eine  Folge  der  kirchlichen  Anciennität  dieses  Evangeliums. 

Ihr  entspricht  nun  auch  die  Kehrseite  des  konservativen  Charakters  der 
Matthäus-Uberlieferung:  Der  Matthäus-Text  hat  auf  die  anderen  beiden 
Synoptiker  einen  weit  nachhaltigeren  Einfluß  in  den  Parallelstücken  ausgeübt 
als  umgekehrt.  Eine  breitere  Stichprobe*  ergab,  daß  auf  zehn  Textzeilen  von  v. 
Sodens  Ausgabe  bei  Matthäus  ii,  bei  Markus  25  und  bei  Lukas  23 
harmonistische  Varianten  kommen.  Das  bedeutet,  daß  man  bei  der  Beur¬ 
teilung  der  Einzelvariante  mit  einem  durchschnittlich  doppelt  so  starken 
Einfluß  des  Matthäus  auf  die  anderen  Evangelien  zu  rechnen  hat  wie  umge¬ 
kehrt.  Aber  schon  das  Vorhandensein  der  parallelen  Stücke  in  den  verschie¬ 
denen  Evangelien  erlaubt  es,  an  vielen  Stellen  zu  einem  verhältnismäßig 
sicheren  Urteil  über  den  Originaltext  zu  kommen. 

Beispiel  i  :  Mark.  viii.  34^. 

nfl  =  non  fluctuât; 

Rpl  =  unciales  reliqui,  minusculi  plerique; 

rell  =  reliqui  omnes 

Matth,  xvi.  24  Mark.  viii.  34  Luk.  ix.  23 

CÏ  TIS  0^1  ôttIocû  ôoTis  ôéÂEi  ôiTiaco  eT  Tis  ôéXsi  ÔTriaco 

uou  âXÜETv  uou  dcKoAouÜElv  pou  {pxEoüat 

Mark.  viii.  34  (u)eT  tis  R  B  C*  D  L  W  A  1-209  13-69-124-346-543  115-827  28 

33  5®5  579  7°®  692  *07*  46  49  '^8  sy**“*  arm  Or  Aug  (Westcott-Hort,  v. 

Soden,  Nestle,  Merk) 

oons  Rpl  aeth  geo  (Tischendorf) 

Apoc.  xi.  5Ô  el  Tis  rell  —  ôoris  1778  (s.  xv)  —  f)Tis  R*  C 
Jak.  i.  26  El  TIS  rell  —  ÔTi  (!)  614  (s.  xin) 

II  Joh.  10  £Ï  TIS  §px6T0tt  rcU  —  ÔTJ  elorépXETa»  385  (s.  xv) 
f^Tisfiir  el  TIS  I  Kor.  vii.  13;  Phil.  ii.  i  {bis)  ;  iv.  8  {bis)  ;  Jak.  i.  23; 
I  Petr.  iv. 

Il  {bis);  Apoc.  xi.  56  sowie 

olTives  fur  eI  tives  I  Petr.  iii.  i  sind  möglicherweise  Itazismen. 

An  den  übrigen  48  Stellen  (davon  7  in  den  Ew)  steht  eI 

TIS  usw.  nfl. 

*  Genaueres  vgl.  bei  Nestle-Dobschütz,  Einführung  in  das  griechische  N.T.  (4.  Auflage,  1923),  S.g. 

*  Ausgezählt  und  verglichen  wurden,  da  die  Vorgeschichten  bei  Matthäus  und  Lukas  verhältnis- 
mäBig  wenig  ParalleleinflUsse  zeigen,  Matth,  üi-vi,  Mark,  i-iv,  Luk.  iii-vi. 
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{b)  èXdElv  K  ABC*KLrnZ047  13-69-124-346-543  179-827-1194- 
1402  33  544  579  892  1071  1241  al  k  aur  c  1  bo  arm  (geo) 
Or'**  (Westcott-Hort,  Nestle,  Merk) 
éÂOElv  Kai  âKoAouÔElv  A 

dcKoXouOelv  Rpl  abf  ff*  g*^'**  inq  sa  aeth  (Tischendorf, 
V.  Soden) 

Par:  Matth,  xvi.  24  âXôelv  rell  —  dKoAouösTv  16  213  251  713  2145 

Luk.  ix.  23  èAOsIv  Rpl  —  ?px6a6ai  K*ABC*DKLW©5n  209  9 
990  33  157  al  /303  Or 

(a)  eï  TIS  ist  bei  Matthäus  wie  bei  Lukas  völlig  unbestritten.  Wäre  es  auch 
bei  Markus  der  Urtext,  so  entstünde  die  Frage,  warum  die  Abschreiber  bei 
Markus,  und  zwar  nur  bei  Markus,  nicht  aber  bei  Matthäus  und  Lukas  die 
Änderung  in  öoTis  vorgenommen  haben,  und  ferner,  wie  dieser  geänderte 
Text  nicht  nur  ein  paar  leichte  Spuren  in  der  Textgeschichte  hinterlassen, 
sondern  im  Reichstext  schließlich  sogar  gesiegt  habe.  Manchmal  bietet  der 
besondere  Kontext  des  einzelnen  Evangelisten  einen  Anlaß  zu  solchen 
Änderungen.  Aber  gerade  hier  wäre  der  Kontext  bei  allen  Synoptikern 
nahezu  der  gleiche:  êî  tis  ôéXsi  öiriaco  pou  +  inf.  Bietet  vielleicht  sonst  die 
Überlieferung  das  Bild,  daß  e!  tis  mit  öoris  wechselt?  Es  gibt  61  Stellen  im 
N.T.,  an  denen  für  e!  tis  und  seine  anderen  Kasus  ein  öoris  usw.  eintreten 
könnte.  Unsere  Aufstellung  (s.  o.)  zeigt,  daß  das  nur  in  einem  einzigen  Falle 
(Apoc.  xi.  5^)  in  einer  späten  Minuskel  geschehen  ist.  Die  ebenfalls  späte 
Ersetzung  durch  öti  bezw.  öti  elo-  in  Jak.  i.  26  bezw.  II  Joh.  10  ist  mit  unserem 
Falle  kaum  vergleichbar.  An  weiteren  10  Stellen  (s.  o.)  ist  die  Änderung  in 
f)Tis  bezw.  oItives  glatt  als  itazistische  Vertauschung  zu  erklären.^  An  keiner 
der  nun  noch  bleibenden  48  Stellen  ist  eï  ns  usw.  überhaupt  geändert.*  Wir 
sehen  jedenfalls  :  von  einer  fließenden  Grenze  zwischen  eT  tis  und  öans  kann 
gar  keine  Rede  sein.*  Es  läßt  sich  mithin  schwerlich  begreifbar  machen, 
warum  öons  im  Markus-Text  nachträglich  eingedrungen  ist.  Dagegen  drängt 
sich  die  Erklärung  für  die  Änderung  eines  ursprünglichen  öcnris  in  eT  tis 
geradezu  auf.  Das  bekanntere  Matthäus-Evangelium  hat  xvi.  24  an  der 
entsprechenden  Stelle  eI  tis  desgleichen  die  Lukas-Parallele  ix.  23.*  Dazu 
kommen  als  engste  Parallelen  noch  Mark.  ix.  35  (eï  tis  64Aei  TTpÖTos  EÏvai  nfi) 
und  Luk.  xiv.  26  (eï  tis  Spxerai  irpös  pE  nfl),  als  etwas  entferntere  Mark.  iv. 
23;  vii.  16  (hier  liest  nur  1071  ô  ëxcov  statt  eï  tis  allerdings  fehlt  der  ganze 

*  Wo  Varianten  itazistisch  vertauschbar  sind,  fallen  sie  iiir  die  Textkritik  aus  und  können  nur 
noch  von  der  Interpretation  her  beurteilt  werden.  Auch  an  unserer  Stelle  könnte  man  niemandem 
verwehren,  statt  des  11  ein  11  zu  lesen,  obwohl  das  nirgends  überliefert  ist;  es  müBte  nur  einen  erträg¬ 
lichen  Sinn  geben.  Aber  daran  scheitert  es. 

*  An  wenigen  Stellen  der  Evangelien  schwankt  it  etwas:  Mark.  iv.  33  lesen  bc  ff*:  qui;  Luk.  ix. 
33  liest  b:  omnis  qui.  Die  nichtlateinischen  Versionen  können  kaum  viel  wiegen,  da  bei  der  Über¬ 
setzung  dieser  Wendung  sich  Übersetzungsvarianten  mit  Notwendigkeit  einstellen. 

*  Die  Geg^enprobe,  ob  Änderung  von  öons  in  il  tis  vorkommt,  kann  hier  unterbleiben,  weil  es  im 
Augenblick  nur  auf  die  Festigkeit  von  sl  tis  ankommt. 

*  S.  jedoch  obeu  Anm.  a. 
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Vers  in  B  R  L  A  28  48  /49  bo).  Das  hat  ôcttiç  weithin  verdrängt,  nicht 
nur  in  den  großen  ägyptischen  Handschriften,  sondern  auch  in  abend¬ 
ländischen  und  in  Zeugen  des  Cäsarea-Typus.  Dennoch  hat  sich  —  wie  in 
klaren  Fällen  immer  —  sogar  Tischendorf  gegen  den  Sinaiticus  entschieden, 
sicherlich  mit  Recht,  ôariç  ist  Urtext,  weil  es  als  Korrektur  in  seiner 
Entstehung  nicht  zu  begreifen  wäre,  —  während  eï  tis  die  allemächstliegende 
Korrektur  für  ôcttiç  war.  Hier  liegt  einer  der  nicht  ganz  seltenen  Fälle  vor, 
in  denen  ‘Hesych’  als  Harmonisator  erwiesen  ist  und  der  Urtext  schließlich 
im  sonst  mit  Recht  beargwöhnten  Reichstext  erhalten  ist. 

(b)  Ähnlich  steht  es  mit  èAôeïv  und  cScKoAouôeïv.  Die  Matthäus-Parallele 
zeigt  eine  sehr  schmale  Bezeugung  von  Minuskeln  frühestens  des  12.  Jhdts 
für  ökoXov/OeIv.  Bei  Lukas  erscheint  ökoAouösTv  überhaupt  nicht,  sondern 
neben  êpx6C76ai  ebenfalls  èXÜEïv.  Man  fragt  sich  vergeblich,  wer  sich  ge¬ 
drungen  gefühlt  haben  sollte,  bei  Markus  ein  ÔKoXouôeïv  für  èXôeïv  einzusetzen, 
zumal  es  ja  am  Ende  des  Verses  ohnehin  erscheint.  Dagegen  ist  der  Ersatz 
von  àKoXouÜEîv  durch  èXOeïv  nicht  nur  eine  Angleichung  an  die  Form  des 
Herrenwortes  bei  Matthäus,  sondern  zugleich  auch  ein  Gewinn  in  stilistischer 
Hinsicht.  So  dürfte  ôckoXouôeïv  Urtext  sein  und  âXOeïv  zusammen  mit  ei  tiç, 
mit  dem  es  den  größten  Teil  der  Zeugen  gemeinsam  hat,  eine  Korrektur 
darstellen.  Übrigens  bietet  eine  ganz  ähnliche  Gruppe  an  der  Lukas- 
Parallele  umgekehrt  den  wahrscheinlichen  Originaltext  fpxEcröai  ;  denn  auch 
dort  ist  èXÔEïv  viel  wahrscheinlicher  Angleichung  an  Matthäus,  als  daß 
êpXEo6ai  als  Korrektur  von  âXÔEïv  zu  begreifen  wäre.  Ist  es  aber  nicht  will¬ 
kürlich  und  charakterlos,  wenn  wir  bald  bei  der  Koine,  bald  wieder  bei  den 
ÿ'^yptem  den  Originaltext  feststellen?  Nein!  Wir  erinnern  daran,  daß  es  keine 
besten  Handschriften  und  erst  recht  keine  besten  Handschriftengruppen 
gibt.  Vielmehr  ist  es  durchaus  möglich,  daß  eine  Handschrift  innerhalb  eines 
Satzteiles  den  Anfang  richtig  und  das  Weitere  falsch  bietet.  Deshalb  darf 
man  sich  auch  niemals  durch  den  Einwand  anfechten  lassen,  der  als  Original 
herausgefundene  Text  stehe  so  in  keiner  einzigen  Handschrift.  Man  braucht 
statt  des  Satzteils  nur  den  ganzen  Vers  oder  zwei  aufeinanderfolgende  Verse 
ins  Auge  zu  fassen,  und  man  wird  den  meisten  Rezensionen  der  Neuzeit 
nachweisen  können,  daß  ihr  Text  so  in  keiner  Handschrift  steht.  Wenn  es 
sich  anders  verhielte,  brauchten  wir  keine  Textkritik.  Wir  lesen  also  gegen 
Westcott-Hort,  Nestle  und  Merk  ôoriç  und  <5ckoXou0eIv. 

Beispiel  2  :  Luk.  ix.  9. 

Ô  ‘HpcpBris 

Ô  ‘Hp.  L  1391 
6  yàp  ‘Hp.  nfl 

Ô  ‘Hp.  KABEFGHK*LMNSW 
A  0  nZ  O  X  69-124-543  33  157  700 
892  1071  pm 


‘HpcbÔTiç 

Matth,  ii.  7  ‘Hp.  nfl 
ii.  13  ‘Hp.  rell 
xiv.  3  — 

Mark.  vi.  16  ‘Hp.  Rpl 
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vi.  17  oÙTÔs yàp  ‘Hp.  D  W  ô  yàp  *Hp.  R'  L  (=  Matth,  xii.  3) 

1278  954  28  565  579  aûràç  6è  ô  'Hp.  A  /55  ocùtôs  yàp  ô 
(892)  /184  pc  ‘Hp.  Rpl 

vi.  20  —  ô  yàp  *Hp.  nfl 

vi.  21  ‘Hp.  nfl  — 

Luk.  iii.  iga  fjv  6è  ‘Hp.  983  ô  6è  ‘Hp.  rell 

iii.  19^  ‘Hp.  X  O47  ô  ‘Hp.  rell  (om  ô  ‘Hp.  1 194  e  1  syP) 

ix.  9  ‘Hp.  rell  ô ‘Hp.  B  LX5Y  i-i  1869-124  33  700p>c 

xiii.  31  ‘Hp.  nfl  — 

xxiii.  8  —  ô  5è  ‘Hp.  rell 

ô  ‘Hp.  R*  sa 
ô  yàp  ‘Hp.  r* 

xxiii.  1 1  ‘Hp.  W  472  660  ô  ‘Hp.  rell 

xxiii.  12  —  ô  TE  ‘Hp.  xal  OiX.  R  B  LT  124  1424 

713  1071  pc  it  vg  sy* 
ô  TE  riiX.  xal  ‘Hp.  rell  (sy’  om  vs.) 

xxiii.  15  ‘Hp.  nfl  — 

Apg.  iv.  27  ‘Hp.  (te  xal  TT.  OiX.)  nfl  — 

xii.  I  ‘Hp.  1898  ô  ßaa.  ‘Hp.  R  pc  Eus  Chr 

‘Hp.  ô  ßaa.  rell 

xii.  6  ‘Hp.  D  ô  ‘Hp.  rell 

xii.  19  ‘Hp.  dé  nfl  — 

xii.  21  ‘Hp.  B  pc  ô  ‘Hp.  rell 

Das  zweite  Beispiel  soll  deutlich  machen,  daß  nicht  nur  die  Heranziehung 
gleich  oder  ähnlich  lautender  Textstellen  —  auch  außerhalb  der  eigentlichen 
Parallel-Perikope  —  von  Nutzen  ist,  daß  vielmehr  auch  die  überwältigende 
Zahl  der  oft  späten  Minuskeln  nicht  bloß  ein  Ballast  ist,  von  dem  man  sich 
möglichst  befreien  müßte,  indem  man  zu  den  älteren  Phasen  der  Text¬ 
geschichte  vordringt.  Vielmehr  wird  hier  das  Gesetz  der  großen  Zahl  wirksam, 
welches  besagt,  daß  Beobachtungen  und  Feststellungen  um  so  besser  gegen 
Irrtümer  und  Verzerrungen  geschützt  sind,  je  umfangreicher  das  Material 
ist,  auf  das  sie  sich  stützen. 

Luk.  ix.  9  handelt  es  sich  um  die  für  den  Sinn  des  Textes  völlig  belanglose 
Frage,  ob  ‘Herodes’  mit  oder  ohne  Artikel  zu  lesen  ist.  Hier  scheiden  alle 
Motive  einer  inhaltlichen  Änderung  aus,  es  geht  ausschließlich  um  eine 
stilistische  Variante.  In  unserer  Übersicht  (s.  o.)  sind  alle  Stellen  des  N.T. 
aufgeführt,  an  denen  ‘Herodes’  ohne  Zusatz  im  Nominativ  vorkommt. 
Appositionen  oder  Genetiv-Attribute  beeinflussen  die  Handhabung  des 
Artikels.  Auch  ist  bekannt,  daß  in  den  casus  obliqui,  zumal  nach  Präposi¬ 
tionen,  der  Artikel  anders  gesetzt  wird  als  beim  Nominativ.  Es  kommen  als 
Vergleichsmaterial  also  nur  die  genannten  Stellen  in  Frage.  Unsere  Liste  ist 
so  geordnet,  daß  links  die  Zeugen  für  den  bloßen  Eigennamen  ‘HpcpBqs, 
rechts  diejenigen  für  ô  ‘HpcpSris  stehen.  Die  mit  6é  und  yàp,  te  und  otCnros 
erweiterten  Stellen  sind  auf  beiden  Seiten  mitaufgeführt.  Von  besonderer 
Bedeutung  in  dieser  Liste  sind  nun  die  mit  nfl  markierten  Stellen,  diejenigen 
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also,  deren  Lesart  völlig  einhellig  überliefert  ist.  Solche  /^-Stellen  finden  wir 
links,  das  heißt  für  artikelloses  ‘HpepSris  im  ganzen  6,  nämlich  Matth,  ii.  7; 
Mark.  vi.  21  ;  Luk.  xiii.  31  ;  xxiii.  15;  Apg.  iv.  27;  xii.  19.  Die  Stellen  aus  den 
Acta  bieten  den  Namen  Herodes  nicht  wie  die  vier  erstgenannten  absolut, 
sondern  knüpfen  ihn  mit  6é  an  (xii.  19)  oder  verbinden  ihn  mit  dem  des 
Pontius  Pilatus  (iv.  27).  Auch  auf  der  rechten  Seite  erscheinen  ;j/7-Stellen.  So 
ist  Matth,  xiv.  3  und  Mark.  vi.  20  ô  yàp  'HpcjiSiis  nfl  überliefert.  Auch 
schwankt  Luk.  xxiii.  12  das  ô  te  in  keinem  Fall,  abgesehen  davon,  daß  die 
Reihenfolge  der  mit  dem  Artikel  zusammengefaßten  Namen,  Herodes  und 
Pontius  Pilatus,  verschieden  überliefert  ist.  Aber  was  völlig  fehlt,  sind  nfl- 
Belege  für  das  bloße  Ô  ‘HpcijÖTis.  Nicht  als  ob  es  den  Namen  mit  dem  bloßen 
Artikel  gar  nicht  gäbe.  Von  den  8  Stellen,  an  denen  Ô  *Hpc{)6Tis  neben  anderen 
Lesarten  überliefert  ist,  haben  4  (Luk.  iii.  19^;  xxiii.  1 1  ;  Apg.  xii.  6,  21)  mit 
Sicherheit  im  Urtext  so  gelautet.  Matth,  ii.  13  und  Luk.  xxiii,  8  scheinen 
sekundäre  Variante  zu  sein,  und  nur  Mark.  vi.  16  und  —  unsere  Beispielstelle 
—  Luk.  ix.  9  sind  ernsthaft  kontrovers.  Der  überlieferte  Text  kennt  also 
durchaus  die  Wendung  ô  ‘HpcbBîis  (ohne  6é  usw.);  aber  sie  ist  an  keiner 
Stelle  ganz  unbestritten.^ 

Aus  dieser  Beobachtung  können  und  müssen  —  bei  aller  gebotenen  Vor¬ 
sicht  —  Schlüsse  gezogen  werden.  Vorsicht  ist  allein  schon  deshalb  geboten, 
weil  eine  ^-Stelle  über  Nacht  durch  einen  Handschriftenfund  oder  eine 
bloße  Neu-Kollationierung  diese  ihre  Sonderstellung  verlieren  kann.  Das 
muß  man  wohl  im  Auge  behalten,  auch  wenn  das  Gesetz  der  großen  Zahl 
zu  der  Zuversicht  berechtigt,  daß  wesentliche  Veränderungen  der  Ergebnisse 
nur  bei  ungeahnt  reichhaltiger  Vermehrung  des  Materials  zu  erwarten  sind. 
Die  Vorsicht  gebietet  ferner,  zu  fragen,  ob  nicht  vielleicht  an  den  Stellen,  wo 
bloßes  ‘HpcjîSîiç  nfl  überliefert  ist,  die  Einfügung  des  Artikels  besonders  fem- 
lag.  Aber  von  den  aufgeführten  6  Stellen  fallen  3  (Matth,  ii.  7;  Mark.  vi.  21  ; 
Apg.  xii.  19)  mitten  in  eine  Erzählung,  wo  der  Artikel  als  Anaphora  nahe 
genug  gelegen  hätte.  Umgekehrt  stehen  die  vier  Stellen,  die  wahrscheinlich 
Ô  ‘HpcJjÖTis  als  Urtext  hatten  (s.  o.),  in  einigen  Handschriften  aber  den 
Artikel  verloren  haben,  ohne  Ausnahme  in  einem  Kontext,  in  dem  der  ana- 
phorische  Artikel  sehr  gut  angebracht  war.  Probe  und  Gegenprobe  ergeben 
also,  daß  solche  Rücksichten  keine  Rolle  gespielt  haben  können.  Umso  mehr 
verlangt  der  Tatbestand  nach  einer  anderen  Deutung.  Sie  besteht  in  der 
schlichten  Feststellung,  daß  ein  bloßes  'HpcpSris  für  die  Abschreiber  aufs 
Ganze  gesehen  weniger  Anstoß  zu  Änderungen  gegeben  hat  als  ô  ’HpcbSTis 
(ohne  6é  und  dgl.).  Die  ‘Tendenz’  ging  also  überwiegend  auf  bloßes 
‘Hpci>6Tis.  Diese  Festellung  hat  zwar  den  Charakter  einer  Endsumme,  in  der 
außer  den  positiven  auch  negative  Summanden  zusammengefaßt  sind.  Aber 
sie  redet  dennoch  deutlich  genug.  Sie  fußt  auf  der  Tatsache,  daß  das  bloße 

*  Dies  Ergebnis  weist  gleichzeitig  darauf  hin,  daß  die  Sache  anders  liegt,  wenn  zu  dem  Artikel 
noch  ein  6i  oder  yäp  u.  ä.  hinzutritt;  er  kann  sich  dann  offenbar  besser  behaupten. 


BlaB-Debrunner,  Grammatik  des  ruuUstamenÜichen  Griechisch,  §  260. 
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Lediglich  Matth,  xxi.  45  hat  die  Minuskel  1093  den  Urtext  ol  dpx.  xal  ol  çap. 
geändert  in  ol  dpx«  k.  ol  iepeïs.^  Im  übrigen  behauptet  sich  ausnahmslos,  auch 
in  allen  Varianten,  der  neutestamentliche  Sprachgebrauch,  nach  dem  neben 
Pharisäern,  Schriftgelehrten  und  Ältesten  (des  Volkes)  nicht  die  über  das 
ganze  Land  verbreitete  Priesterschaft,  sondern  die  religiös-politische  Adels¬ 
partei  der  hohepriesterlichen  Sippe  und  ihre  Parteigänger  die  Gegnerschaft 
Jesu  darstellen.  Das  hat  dazu  geführt,  daß  an  den  14  Stellen,  an  denen  die 
Evangelien  und  Acta  wirklich  Up.  bieten,  sechs*  durch  Abschreiber  und 
Übersetzer  in  dpxiep.  verändert  wurden,  obwohl  es  dort  inhaltlich  keineswegs 
nahelag.  Dieses  geradezu  starr  zu  nennende  Festhalten  an  den  gängigen 
Sammelbegriffen  müßte  nun  an  unserer  Stelle  auf  eine  einzig  dastehende  Art 
durchbrochen  sein,  indem  ein  àpxiepeïs,  das  genau  so  wenig  Anstoß  erregte 
wie  irgendwo  anders,  durch  Upeis  ersetzt  wurde.  Hierfür  ist  aber  schlech¬ 
terdings  kein  hinreichendes  Motiv  ausfindigzumachen.  Umgekehrt  dagegen 
schrie  dieses  UpsTs  in  seiner  Zusammenstellung  mit  ypappcxTÊÏç  und  ups- 
aßOrepoi  nach  Angleichung  an  den  so  breit  und  unerschütterlich  vorhandenen 
Sprachgebrauch.  Zu  allem  Überfluß  bieten  sowohl  die  Matthäus-  wie  die 
Markus-Parallele  àpxiepEîç  nfl.  Es  wäre  ein  unbegreifliches  Wunder,  wenn 
lepsïç  an  dieser  Stelle  nicht  weithin  verbessert,  oder  wenn  es  gar  nfl  überliefert 
wäre.  Unter  dem  Druck  dieser  Überlegungen  bleibt,  wenn  man  methodisch 
arbeiten  will,  nichts  übrig,  als  mit  Tischendorf  —  wieder  gegen  den  Sinaiti- 
cus!  —  und  V.  Soden  lepEïs  zum  Urtext  zu  erklären,  gegen  Westcott-Hort, 
Nestle  und  Merk.  Seine  Verdrängung  muß  bereits  in  ältester  Zeit  eingesetzt 
haben,  hat  sich  aber  schließlich  nicht  behaupten  können.  Vielleicht  wiegt 
das  Zeugnis  der  Übersetzungen  etwas  weniger  schwer,  wenn  man  bedenkt, 
daß  der  Übersetzungsvorgang,  in  dem  ja  ein  neuer  Text  geschaffen  wird,  für 
gewisse  Freiheiten  der  Ausdeutung  eine  oft  genug  ergriffene  günstige 
Gelegenheit  bietet. 

*  Apg.  V.  24  liegt  nicht  eigentlich  eine  der  üblichen  Gruppenformeln  vor.  Ob  die  Erwähnung 
de*  Priesters  (Sg.!)  vor  dem  Tempelhauptmann  und  den  Hohenpriestern  original  ist  oder  sekundär, 
—  eine  Tendenz,  ‘Priester’  für  ‘Hohenpriester’  zu  setzen,  wird  in  keinem  Falle  sichtbar. 

*  Mark.  i.  44: 4  33  892'^  pc  g*  / vg;  Mark.  ii.  26:  4  pc;  Luk.  v.  14;  047;  Luk.  xvii.  14:  047  pc; 
Job.  i.  19:  sy‘*)*;  Apg.  iv.  i  :  BC  467  arm. 
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The  phrase  Iv  ôpoicbpocTi  eIkôvos  in  Rom.  i.  23  is  one  which  has  long  puzzled 
commentators  and  translators,  who  are  compelled  to  paraphrase  it  in  order 
to  make  sense  of  the  verse.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  Paul  should  have 
employed  two  words  which  in  this  context  appear  to  convey  an  identical 
meaning,  unless,  as  C.  K.  Barrett  suggests,  ‘  the  reduplication  emphzisizes  the 
inferior,  shadowy  character  of  that  which  is  substituted  for  God’.^ 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  Paul  has  in  mind  here  the  words  of  Ps,  cvi 
(LXX  cv).  20,  where  the  LXX  reads: 

Kal  fiXXàÇavTo  66Çcxv  ocCrrcov 

âv  ôpioicùijiom  uÔCTXow  IctOovtos  x<^PTov. 

Paul’s  version,  however,  is  considerably  longer  : 

Kal  f^XAg^cxv  Tf)v  56^av  toö  àtfQàp-rov  Oeoö 

èv  ôpoicûpoTi  êIkôvos  90apToô  dcvOpcbirou  koI  irereivcov  xal  TrrponrrôScov  xai 

épTTETCûV. 

Paul  has,  in  fact,  expanded  the  second  half  of  both  lines  from  the  psalm,  using 
the  words  ToôàçôàpTouôeoôin  place  of  oOrcov,  which  would  be  meaningless  in 
his  context,®  and  substituting  for  pôaxou  loôovros  x^P^ov  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  list  of  the  various  forms  of  idolatry.  It  is  clear  from  this  comparison  that 
the  word  in  our  phrase  which  needs  explanation  is  not  ôpoicopa,  which  is 
taken  directly  from  the  psalm,  but  elxobv. 

This  fact  leads  us  to  compare  Paul’s  use  of  eIkcov  here  with  his  use  of  the 
term  elsewhere,  and  with  the  Biblical  usage  in  general.  In  the  LXX,  the 
commonest  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  sense  of ‘idol’  (thirty-two  times).  It  is 
found  also  six  times  with  the  specialized  meaning  ‘image  of  God’.®  It  is  used 
three  times  in  a  general  sense  approximating  to  that  of ‘shadow’*  and  once  of 
Adam  begetting  a  son  ‘  in  his  own  image’.®  The  general  New  Testament  use  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  LXX.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  Elxcbv  is  used  ten  times 
in  the  sense  of ‘idol’;  akin  to  this  is  its  use  in  Mark  xii.  16  (  =  Matt.  xxii.  20 
and  Luke  xx.  24)  of  the  image  on  a  coin.*  In  Heb.  x.  i  we  find  it  used  with  the 
meaning  ‘shadow’. 

*  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1957),  p.  38. 

*  Paul’s  interpretation  is  in  keeping  with  the  current  exegesis  of  his  time,  according  to  which 
‘  their  glory  ’  is  one  of  the  eighteen  ‘  corrections  of  the  scribes  and  the  phrase  really  means  ‘  hb  glory  ’. 
Some  manuscripts  of  the  LXX  read  oKrroO,  and  the  Targum  has  ‘the  glory  of  their  Lord’. 

*  Gen.  i.  26,  27;  v.  i  ;  ix.  6;  Wisd.  ii.  23;  Ecclus.  xvii.  3.  Cf.  also  Wisd.  vii.  26 — ‘image  of  hb 
goodness’. 

*  Ft.  xxxix  (xxxviii).  6;  Ixxiii  (Ixxii).  20;  Wisd.  xvii.  21.  *  Gen.  v.  3. 

*  Thb  saying  perhaps  implies  that  man  b  made  in  the  image  of  God,  but  thb  does  not  affect  the 
meaning  of  (bcibv  as  it  refers  to  the  coin. 
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Turning  to  Paul’s  use  of  the  term,  however,  we  find  a  totally  different 
picture.  Apart  from  Rom.  i.  23  he  uses  elKcbv  seven  times,  always  in  a  sense 
corresponding  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Twice 
he  refers  the  term  to  Christ,  who  is  ‘  the  image  of  God  ’  once  to  man,  in  an 
exposition  of  Gen.  i.  27;*  and  four  times  to  the  future  glorified  state  of  the 
Christian,  who  is  being  changed  into,  or  conformed  to,  the  image  of  Christ  or 
of  the  Creator.’  Thus  slKclbv  in  Rom.  i.  23  seems  to  stand  in  striking  contrast 
with  its  use  by  Paul  elsewhere.  A  closer  examination  of  the  context  will 
perhaps  suggest  that  this  contrast  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  appears. 

In  a  recent  article  in  New  Testament  Studies*  H.  P.  Owen  has  examined 
Paul’s  argument  in  Rom.  i.  He  maintains  that  Paul  is  not  ascribing  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  as  Creator  to  the  Gentiles,  but  a  knowledge  of  him  ‘  as  an  invisible, 
eternal  Power  of  great  majesty’.’  Although  ‘  Paul  says  in  v.  25^  that  Gentiles 
have  refused  to  worship  the  Creator,  he  does  not  say  that  they  have  ever  known 
him  as  such’.*  Owen  finds  confirmation  for  this  interpretation  in  Paul’s 
speeches  as  they  are  recorded  in  Acts  xvii  and  xiv,  where  Paul  proclaims 
God  as  Creator — an  idea  which  was  apparently  new  to  his  listeners.  Rom.  i 
‘is  concerned  with  a  knowledge  that  both  can  be  and  has  been  attained’^ — 
but  this  knowledge  is  recognition  of  God’s  ôeiôttis,  not  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  Creator.  Owen  writes: 

The  more  closely  we  look  at  Rom.  i.  18-2 1  the  more  puzzling  it  appears.  Are  we  to 
imagine  that  each  Gentile  generation,  and  each  individual  within  each  generation, 
first  knows  the  truth  and  then  suppresses  it  by  a  single,  irrevocable  act,  so  that  it 
remains  for  evermore  suppressed?  Hardly.  Pagan  behaviour  gives  no  support  for 
such  a  view.  Gentiles  did  not  turn  to  idolatry  after  rejecting  a  prior  non-idolatrous 
revelation  ;  they  were  bom  into  idolatry  which  was  the  established  norm  of  worship. 
Rather,  I  believe,  we  must  suppose  Paul  to  mean  that  every  idolater,  at  some  time, 
or  t^imes,  has  a  measure  of  insight  into  God’s  Oeiött^S»  and  that  every  idolater, 
inst^d  of  letting  the  insight  grow,  suppresses  it.* 

In  conclusion,  Owen  states  that  he  can  think  of  no  other  exegesis  of  Rom.  i 
whfüi  makes  sense.  Before  suggesting  an  alternative  exegesis  which,  we 
bdiSffvc,  not  only  makes  sense,  but  also  removes  the  cause  of  his  puzzlement 
and  is,  moreover,  Biblical  in  its  interpretation,  we  may  perhaps  point  out  two 
weak  points  in  Owen’s  arguments.  First,  we  may  question  the  value  of  accept¬ 
ing  Paul’s  speeches  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts  as  reliable  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  thought;  it  is  particularly  dangerous  to  interpret  genuine  Pauline 
wri  '^g  on  the  basis  of  passages  which  are,  at  best,  second-hand  accounts  of  his 
tho  ight.  Second,  we  must  query  the  way  in  which  Owen  minimizes  all 

*  II  Cor.  iv.  4  and  Col.  i.  15.  *  I  Cor.  xi.  7. 

*  Rom.  viii.  29;  I  Cor.  xv.  49;  II  Cor.  iii.  18;  Col.  iii.  10. 

*  ‘Tlie  Scope  of  Natural  Revelation  in  Rom.  i  and  Acti  xvii',  v  (1959),  133-43. 

*  Ibid.  p.  141.  *  Ibid.  p.  134. 

*  Ibid.  p.  138.  *  Ibid.  pp.  141  f. 
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references  to  the  idea  of  creation  in  Rom.  i.  While  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  ‘  that 
in  Rom.  i.  19-20  Paul  does  not  describe  God  as  the  Maker  of  the  world it  is 
emphasized  that  the  knowledge  of  God  has  been  available  ànà  ktIctecoç 
KÔapou — a  phrase  which  suggests  that  Paul  is  thinking  in  particular  of  God’s 
creative  activity;  a  phrase,  moreover,  which  links  the  revelation  with  an 
historical  point  of  time,  and  which  loses  its  significance  if  Paul  is  speaking  of  a 
rejection  of  God  which  is  made  ‘by  every  idolater,  at  some  time,  or  times’. 
It  is  also  true  that  Paul  does  not  say  that  God’s  SOvains  made  the  iroit^viara, 
but  clearly  the  Tron^iiorra  must  have  been  made — and  by  God  :  moreover,  it  is 
through  these  Trou^Mcrra  that  God’s  attributes  are  known.  Owen  maintains 
that  Paul  is  being  faithful  to  Gentile  thought,  which  ‘never  reached  a  belief  in 
God  as  KTion^s’-*  But  it  must  nevertheless  be  remembered  that  Paul  was  a 
‘Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews’,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  a  Jew  could  speak  in 
these  terms  without  implying  a  knowledge  of  God  as  Creator.  Moreover, 
although  Paul  is  undoubtedly  thinking  primarily  of  Gentiles,  his  remarks  are 
not  confined  to  them:  he  is  speaking  of  men  in  general  (àvôpcÔTrcov — v.  18), 
and  his  condemnation  includes  not  only  the  Gentiles,  but  also  the  Jew  who 
comes  in  for  more  particular  castigation  in  the  following  chapter.  In  v.  25 
Paul  directly  refers  to  God  as  Creator.  Owen  makes  a  subtle  distinction  here 
between  worship  of  the  Creator  and  knowledge  of  him  as  such.  But  this 
destroys  the  whole  point  of  Paul’s  contrast  between  worship  of  the  Creator 
and  worship  of  the  creature  :  if  men  do  not  know  God  as  Creator,  are  they 
‘without  excuse’  when  they  confuse  him  with  his  creation? 

Much  of  the  confusion  which  surrounds  this  passage  is  probably  due  to  the 
commonly-held  assumption  that  Paul  is  here  affirming  a  belief  in  natural 
revelation.®  This  would  appear  however  to  be  too  facile  an  interpretation. 
Paul  does  not  say  here  that  by  a  process  of  deduction  men  have  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  ;  what  he  does  say  is  that  from  the  very  beginning  God  has 
clearly  manifested  the  truth  to  them.  In  other  words,  he  is  speaking  of  a 
definite  divine  revelation  which  men  have  rejected,  not  of  a  knowledge  of  Tod 
to  which  men  have  by  their  reasoning  attained. 

The  affinities  between  Wisd.  xiii  and  Rom.  i  have  been  rightly  emphæ  ed, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Paul  had  the  former  passage  in  mind  when  writing  mis 
Epistle.®  But  the  differences  are  no  less  important  than  the  similarities,  and 
Owen  has  rightly  distinguished  here  between  Wisd.  xiii,  which  speaks  of  a 
knowledge  of  God  to  which  men  should  have  attained  through  Nature  but 
have  not,  and  Rom.  i,  which  is  concerned  with  a  knowledge  which  was  given 
to  men  but  which  they  have  suppressed.®  We  may  correctly  describe  ^  /isd. 

j 

‘  Ibid,  p.  134.  *  Ibid,  p.  138. 

*  H.  P.  Owen,  op.  cit.  p.  133.  Cf.  the  discussion  in  A.  Nygren,  Commtntary  on  Romans,  Eng.  tnuu. 
(•952),  pp.  loa-g. 

*  See,  in  particular,  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam,  Romans,  in  toe. 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  1 37  f.  See  also  G.  Bomkamm,  ‘  Faith  and  Reason  in  Paul’s  Epistles  N.  T.S.  iv  (  1 958) , 
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xiii  as  an  exposition  of  natural  theology;  it  is  dubious  whether  the  term  is 
applicable  to  Rom.  i.  We  must  therefore  inquire  in  what  sense  Paul  can  claim 
that  men  have  been  given  a  revelation  of  God  which  they  have  rejected. 

The  clue  to  the  answer  to  this  problem  would  seem  to  lie  in  those  very 
references  which  Owen  minimizes — namely  in  the  references  to  Creation. 
This  does  not  mean,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Paul  is  arguing  from  Nature  to 
Nature’s  God;  rather  he  is  describing  man’s  sin  in  relation  to  its  true  Biblical 
setting — the  Genesis  narrative  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall. 

We  have  already  noted  the  connexion  between  Rom.  i.  23  and  Ps.  cvi  (cv). 
20.  It  seems  possible  that  other  passages  have  influenced  Paul’s  thought  at 
this  point — in  particular  the  descriptions  of  idolatry  in  Jer.  ii.  1 1  and  Deut.  iv. 
15-18.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  recently  by  N.  HyldahP  that  the 
description  of  the  creation  of  living  creatures  in  Gen.  i.  20-5  includes  the  three 
terms  used  by  Paul — xà  irrreivà,  xà  xerpàtiroBa  and  xà  âptrexà.  Paul  men¬ 
tions  these  creatures  in  the  same  order  as  they  occur  in  Genesis,  though  he 
omits  the  sea  creatures  (xà  épirexà  again),  fishes  (xà  kt^xt|),  ‘beasts  of  the 
earth’  (xà  ôqpia)  and  cattle  (xà  KTi^vq).  Hyldahl  argues  further  that  Paul’s 
use  of  àvôpcùTTOs  is  a  reference  to  Gen.  i.  26  f.,  and  that  in  using  the  singular 
he  has  been  faithful  to  his  source,  just  as  he  has  followed  Genesis  in  using  the 
plural  for  the  three  kinds  of  animals.  Moreover,  in  Gen.  i.  26  we  find  the 
terms  eIkcov  and  ôpoicoais;  Paul  uses  the  first  of  these  terms  in  Rom.  i.  23,  and 
for  the  second  he  substitutes  ôpoicopa,  with  which,  Hyldahl  argues,  it  would 
probably  be  interchangeable  in  New  Testament  usage. 

Our  comparison  of  Rom.  i.  23  with  Ps.  cvi  (cv).  20  has  already  shown  that 
the  phrase  év  ôpoicôporri  echoes  exactly  the  language  of  the  psalm,  and  there 
would  thus  seem  to  be  no  necessity  to  follow  Hyldahl  in  linking  it  directly  with 
ôpoicoais  in  Gen.  i.  26.  When  we  turn  back  to  that  comparison,  however,  we 
notice  a  point  of  real  significance — namely,  that  in  the  phrzise  which  Paul  has 
substituted  for  the  pbayou  2ct0ovxos  x^P^ov  of  the  psalm,  every  word  except 
one  (96apxôs)  is  found  in  Gen.  i.  20-6.  It  would  appear  that  Paul,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  idolatry  into  which  man  has  fallen,  has  deliberately  chosen  the 
terminology  of  the  Creation  story. 

The  language  of  Rom.  i.  23  is  not  the  only  connexion,  however,  which  this 
passage  has  with  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  In  particular,  the  sequence  of 
events  outlined  in  Rom.  i  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Adam  as  it  is  told  in  Gen. 
i-iii.  Of  Adam  it  is  supremely  true  that  God  manifested  to  him  that  which 
can  be  known  of  him  (».  19);  that  from  the  creation  onwards,  God’s  attri¬ 
butes  were  clearly  discernible  to  him  in  the  things  which  had  been  made,  and 
that  he  was  thus  without  excuse  (v.  20).  Adam,  above  and  before  all  men, 
knew  Gk)d,  but  failed  to  honour  him  as  God,  and  grew  vain  in  his  thinking  and 
allowed  his  heart  to  be  darkened  (».  20).  Adam’s  fall  was  the  result  of  his 

*  ‘A  Reminiscence  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Romans  i.  23’,  in  X.T.S.  ii  (1956),  285-8. 
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desire  to  be  as  God,  to  attain  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (Gen.  iii.  5),  so  that, 
claiming  to  be  wise,  he  in  fact  became  a  fool  (0.  21).  Thus  he  not  only  failed  to 
give  glory  to  God  but,  according  to  rabbinic  tradition,  himself  lost  the  glory 
of  God  which  was  reflected  in  his  face  (».  23).^  In  believing  the  serpent’s  lie 
that  his  action  would  not  lead  to  death  (Gen.  iii.  4)  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
truth  of  God,  and  he  obeyed,  and  thus  gave  his  allegiance  to  a  creature,  the 
serpent,  rather  than  to  the  Creator  (0.  25).  Adam,  certainly,  knew  God’s 
SiKolcopa  (cf.  Rom.  v.  12-14)  ;  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  he  not  only  broke 
that  SiKolcopa,  but  also  consented  with  the  action  of  Eve,  who  had  already 
taken  the  fruit  (».  32). 

It  would  appear  from  this  remarkable  parallelism  that  Paul’s  account  of 
man’s  wickedness  has  been  deliberately  stated  in  terms  of  the  Biblical  narra¬ 
tive  of  Adam’s  fall.  If  so,  however,  we  still  have  to  explain  why  he  pictures  the 
results  of  that  fall  in  terms  of  (a)  idolatry  (b)  sexual  licence  and  perversion, 
(c)  wickedness  in  general. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  broadly  speaking,  is  undoubtedly  the  simple 
one  that  these  were  the  three  forms  in  which  Paul  saw  sin  as  particularly 
rampant  in  his  time.  There  are  reasons  for  believing,  however,  that  they  may 
also  be  linked  with  the  Adam  myth.  According  to  Paul’s  account  here  the  sin 
into  which  man  originally  falls  is  that  of  idolatry,  and  it  is  on  account  of  this 
that  God  gives  him  up  to  other  forms  of  sin.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  in  Genesis  to  suggest  that  Adam  ever  offered 
worship  to  idols.  He  can,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  be  justly  accused  of 
serving  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  and  it  is  from  this  confusion 
between  God  and  the  things  which  he  has  made  that  idolatry  springs.  More¬ 
over,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the  terms  for  these  idols  in  Rom.  i.  23  are 
taken  from  the  Genesis  narrative,  and  the  animals  mentioned  are,  in  fact, 
among  those  over  which  Man  is  expressly  given  dominion.  In  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  serpent,  Adam  has  not  only  failed  to  exercise  his  rightful  dominion 
over  creation,  but,  by  placing  himself  in  subservience  to  a  creature,  has 
opened  up  the  way  to  idolatry. 

Therefore,  says  Paul,  God  gave  them  up  to  other  sins.  Although  the  verb 
which  he  uses  is  different,  it  may  perhaps  reflect  something  of  the  force  of 
èÇomrécrreiXev .  .  .èÇépaXev  in  Gen.  iii.  23  f.  God  gave  men  up  to  their  own 
lusts,  to  the  dishonouring  of  their  bodies  and  to  unnatural  passions.  Possibly 
there  is  in  the  phrase  toö  dnripdjeoOai  Tà  acopora  oCnrcov  an  echo  of  the  shame 
of  Adam  and  Eve  at  their  own  nakedness  (Gen.  iii.  7-1 1).  More  important, 
however,  is  the  rabbinic  tradition  which  associated  the  Fall  with  sexual 
desire:  in  several  passages  the  serpent’s  temptation  of  Eve  is  explained  as 
being  a  temptation  to  unchastity  others  speak  of  unnatural  intercourse  of 

*  Ber.  Rab.  xi.  a;  xii.  6;  Sanh.  386;  Apoc.  Mosis  xx-xxi. 

’  See,  e.g.,  Sota  ix  6;  Sab.  cxlvi  a;  Yeb.  cm  6;  Ab.  Zar.  xxii  6;  Ber.  Rab.  xx.  1 1  ;  xxii.  a.  In  Ber. 
Rab.  xviii.  6  and  Aboth  R.  Nathan  i,  3  a,  the  serpent  b  said  to  have  acted  out  of  a  desire  to  kill  Adam 
and  marry  Eve. 
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Adam  and  Eve  with  demons.^  Although  late  in  date,  these  passages  probably 
reflect  an  exegesis  current  as  early  as  the  first  century  a.d.;*  similar  ideas 
are  found  in  pseudepigraphical  writings,®  and  Thackeray  suggests  that 
they  lie  behind  II  Cor.  xi.  2-13.*  There  is  thus  good  evidence  for  suggesting 
that  Paul  would  naturally  have  associated  the  Fall  with  sexual  lust  and 
perversion.  Moreover,  by  obeying  the  serpent  instead  of  exercising  authority 
over  it,  Man  reduced  himself  to  the  level  of  the  animals  and  therefore 
became  prey  to  bestial  passions;  the  woman,  in  particular,  is  condemned 
to  a  life  which  is  wholly  given  up  to  this  physical  aspect,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  the  bearing  of  children,  desire  for  her  husband  and  subjection  to  him 
(Gen.  iii.  16). 

The  third  result  of  Man’s  suppression  of  the  truth  about  Gk)d  is  summed  up 
by  Paul  in  a  general  catalogue  of  sins  of  every  kind.  The  list  he  gives  in  vv.  29- 
31  can  be  paralleled  by  similar  passages  in  Hellenistic  and  Hellenistic-Jewish 
writings,®  but  he  places  it  in  the  context  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  here  exactly  how  Paul  conceived  of  the  relationship 
between  Adam’s  Fall  and  the  sin  of  mankind  in  general  ;  it  is  clear  from  Rom. 
V.  12-21  that  he  did  regard  them  as  related,  that  he  believed  that  sin  had 
entered  the  world  through  Adam,  and  that  every  manifestation  of  sin  is  thus  in 
some  sense  ultimately  connected  with  the  initial  sin  of  Adam. 

Paul  is  not  alone,  of  course,  in  condemning  these  three  forms  of  sin  and  in 
linking  them  together.  Thus  the  author  of  Wisdom  regards  idolatry  as  ‘  the 
beginning,  the  cause,  and  the  end,  of  all  evil’,®  the  sin  which  leads  to  all 
others.  To  find  a  parallel  to  the  order  which  Paul  sets  out  in  Rom.  i.  24-32, 
however,  we  have  to  turn  back  to  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  There  we  find 
the  same  sequence  as  in  Romans:  first,  we  have  worship  of  the  creature 
(p.  25),  parallel  to  Adam’s  sin  in  Gen.  iii;  following  this,  we  have  sexual 
perversion  and  unnatural  intercourse  {vv.  26  f.),  which  in  Genesis  is  found  in 
vi.  1-4;  this,  in  turn,  leads  to  other  forms  of  sin  {vv.  28-31),  which  are,  simi¬ 
larly,  the  immediate  result  of  lust  in  the  Genesis  narrative  (vi.  5),  though  the 
Hebrew  states  this,  typically,  in  a  much  more  pithy  manner  than  does  Paul  in 
his  Hellenistic  catalogue.  As  we  have  already  noted,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Genesis  narrative  itself  to  suggest  that  Adam  was  an  idolater.  It  is  perhaps 
not  without  significance,  however,  that  when  Paul  repeats  in  Z'.  25  the  charge 
originally  made  in  v.  23,  he  does  so  in  terms  which  are  wholly  applicable  to 
Adam,  and  idols  are  not  mentioned.  Moreover,  rabbinic  tradition  certainly 
associated  Eve’s  downfall  with  idolatry,  as  well  as  with  lust.  The  serpent,  it  is 

Erub.  xvm  b  ;  Ber.  Rab.  xx.  1 1  ;  xiv.  6. 

*  Cf.  H.  St  J.  Thackeray,  The  Relation  of  St  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought  (1900),  pp.  50-a; 
F.  R.  Tennant,  The  Sources  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Fall  and  Ordinal  Sin  (1903),  pp.  152-60. 

*  E.g.  IV  Macc.  xviii.  7  f.;  Apoc.  Mosis  xix.  Cf.  I  En.  bcbc.  4-6;  Slav.  Bk.  Enoch  xxxi.  6;  Apoc. 
Abr.  xxiii. 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  52-5. 

*  Wild.  xiv.  27. 


*  Cf.  especially  Wisd.  xiv.  25  f. 
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said,  injected  lust  into  Eve,  with  the  result  that  idolaters  remain  lustful  to  this 
day,  although  the  Jews,  who  turned  from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  lost  this  lust  at  Sinai.^ 

Further  indications  that  Paul  had  the  Genesis  narrative  in  mind  when  writ¬ 
ing  this  passage  are  found  in  the  vocabulary  which  he  uses.  We  have  already 
noted  that  several  words  in  Rom.  i.  23  are  used  also  in  Gen.  i.  20-6.  Other 
echoes  of  Gen.  i  are  found  in  ddpora  in  v.  20,  and  èoxoTloôri  in  v.  22,  with 
which  we  may  compare  àôpcrros  and  ctkôtoç  in  Gen.  i.  2.  Linked  with 
éCTKOTlCTÔT),  which  perhaps  suggests  a  return  to  the  primeval  chaos,  we  find 
äporraiCibÖTiaotv  in  v.  21;  although  this  verb  is  used  only  here  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  porraiÔTTis  later  in  this  epistle,  at  viii.  20.  It  is  significant 
that  the  noun  is  used  there  of  the  futility  to  which  the  creation  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  as  a  result  of  man’s  sin  ;  from  this  futility  it  will  be  set  free  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  freedom  arising  from  the  glorified  state  of  the  children  of 
God,  who  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ. 

The  adjective  dttSioç,  in  Rom.  i.  20,  is  not  found  in  the  LXX  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  it  does  occur  once  in  the  book  of  Wisdom:  in  vii.  26, 
where  it  is  used  in  connexion  with  Wisdom.  In  ii.  23,  moreover,  some 
MSS.  read  àïéiÔTriTos.®  This  verse  is  of  particular  importance  for  our 
purpose,  since  it  is  concerned  with  the  creation  of  Man  : 

ÔT1  Ô  0EÔS  2ktictev  t6v  dvôpcoTTOV  âir’  àçôapolçc 
Kal  eIkôvc  Tqç  ISiaç  àï6i6TT|Tos  èrrofriaEv  oûtôv. 

In  addition  to  àïSiÔTqTOs,  we  find  two  other  words  here  which  are  echoed  in 
Rom.  i.  23 — àçOapalç  and  eIkövo.  The  following  verse,  which  speaks  of  death 
entering  the  world  through  the  envy  of  the  devil,  is  also  of  interest,  since  the 
contrast  between  àçôapala  and  ôàvonroç  is  repeated  by  Paul  in  the  terms 
&(p0apTos . . .  ç0apTÔs.  The  idea  that  man  is  ç0apT6ç  goes  back  ultimately,  of 
course,  to  God’s  decree  in  Gen.  iii.  16,  even  though  it  is  expressed  there  in 
more  graphic  terms. 

Returning  to  our  initial  problem  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  èv  dpoicbpari 
eIkôvos,  we  find  that  our  examination  has  lent  additional  weight  to  C.  K. 
Barrett’s  point  that  the  words  convey  the  impression  of  the  shadowy  nature  of 
that  which  is  substituted  for  God.  For  the  contrast  between  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  likeness  of  an  image — which  is  further  emphasized  by  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  in  the  first  clause,  and  its  complete  absence  in  the  second — is  the 
contrast  between  Man’s  knowledge  of  God  before  the  Fall  and  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  him  afterwards.  Adam  spoke  with  God  face  to  face  in  the 
Garden;  when  he  had  sinned,  he  hid  from  God’s  presence,^  and  it  is  not  clear 

*  Sab.  cxLvi  a;  Yeb.  cm  b;  Ab.  Zar.  xxn  b. 

*  24B  and  253,  followed  by  most  patristic  writers.  K>  A  and  B  have  ISiôrriTOf. 

*  Gen.  iii.  8:  ‘face*  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
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whether  he  emerged  from  hiding,  even  when  God  called  to  him.^  Certainly, 
after  Adam’s  expulsion  from  the  Garden,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  speak 
face  to  face  with  God  :  mortal  man  may  not  look  on  God  and  live  ;  he  cannot 
stand  the  sight  of  God’s  glory.*  Thus  Paul,  following  the  Psalmist  in  his 
contrast  between  worship  of  the  true  God  and  that  of  man-made  substitutes, 
emphasizes  his  point  by  stressing  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the 
unreal,  the  incorruptible  and  the  corruptible,  the  direct  vision  of  God  and  the 
partial  knowledge  of  him,  imperfect  because  of  man’s  sin. 

Paul’s  desire  to  emphasize  this  contrast  is  no  doubt  one  reason  why  he  has 
used  the  term  sIkcov  in  a  sense  which  is  for  him  unique,  in  preference  to  the 
word  dScoXov,  the  term  which  he  employs  for  ‘idol’  elsewhere.  Another 
reason  for  his  choice  of  this  word,  however,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  which  we 
have  already  noted,  that  eIkcov,  together  with  the  other  terms  which  Paul  has 
added  to  the  quotation  from  the  psalm,  can  be  traced  to  the  Genesis  narra¬ 
tive;  the  only  exception  was  <p9apT6s,  and  we  have  now  seen  that  there  is 
reason  to  link  that,  too,  with  the  story  of  Adam.  It  is  significant,  moreover, 
that  the  word  is  used  in  the  singular,  as  is  the  phrase  9609x00  dvOpcbirou, 
whereas  the  terms  later  in  the  verse  are  plural.  It  is  true  that  ôpoicopa  is  also 
used  in  the  singular,  but  in  this  Paul  is  following  his  source.  His  dependence 
on  Ps.  evi  (cv)  suggests  that  the  elKcbv  is  to  be  linked  most  closely  with  the  two 
words  which  follow  it,  rather  than  with  the  èv  ôpoicoiiorn.  Thus  we  should 
probably  interpret  the  phrase  :  ‘  for  a  likeness  of  (a)  an  image  of  corruptible 
man,  {b)  various  types  of  animals’,  rather  than  ‘for  a  likeness  of  an  image, 
both  of  corruptible  man  and  of  animals’. 

This  association  of  eIkcov  with  dvOpcoTros  points  us  once  again  to  the  Genesis 
narrative,  and  to  the  statement  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  In 
I  Cor.  xi.  7  Paul  refers  to  Gen.  i.  26  f.  and  says  that  man  ‘is  the  image  and 


*  Adam  docs  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  ‘Where  are  you?’;  instead,  he  explains  idvf 
he  hid  himself — and  this  reason  still  exists.  Gen.  iii.  9  f. 

'  There  arc,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  are  rare,  and  are  noted  as  being  exceptional. 
God  appears  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii),  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  24-30),  Gideon  (Jud.  vi.  1 1-24),  Manoah 
(Jud.  xiii.  2-23),  though  always  incognito.  The  elders  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  seen  God  (Exod.  xxiv. 
9-1 1  ),  though  it  is  from  a  dbtance  {w.  1,2,  12-15).  Moses  alone  is  said  to  have  spoken  with  God 
‘face  to  face’  (Exod.  xxxiii.  1 1  ;  E)cut.  xxxiv.  10;  Num.  ;pi.  8)  ;  according  to  Exod.  iii.  6,  however, 
even  Moses  is  afraid  to  ‘look  upon  God’  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  burning  bush  (cf.  Elijah  in 
I  Kings  xix.  1 3),  and  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  1 7-23,  he  is  unable  to  see  God’s  glory  (here  =  His  face).  Some 
of  the  prophets  claim  to  have  seen  God:  Isaiah  in  vi.  1,5;  Amos  in  vii.  7  and  ix.  i  ;  Ezekiel  in  i — 
though  he  describes  only  ‘  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  God  ’.  There  was  a  tendency 
in  later  times  to  minimize  all  sug^gestions  that  man  was  capable  of  seeing  God.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
this  appears  in  the  alteration  of  the  phrase  ‘see  Yahwch  ’  to  ‘  appear  before  Yahweh  ’,  etc.  (See,  e.g., 
Exod.  xxiiii.  i5;Ps.xlii.2  (3);Isa.i.  12.  Cf.  Gen.  xvi.  13.)  A  similar  influence  is  seen  at  work  in  the 
LXX,  which  has  changed  *?KTtr'  'nVH  HR  to  •‘“1  d6ov  t6v  t6ttov,  où  eIot<)kei  êKtl  à  e«is  toO  Moporfi^ 

in  Elxod.  xxiv.  10.  The  Targum  of  this  passage  says  that  the  elders  saw  the  glory  of  God,  while  it 
changes  ‘lace  to  face’  to  ‘word  for  word’  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  1 1  and  Deut.  xxxiv.  10;  ‘form’  to  ‘likeness 
of  the  glory’  in  Num.  xii.  8,  and  ‘God’  to  ‘angels  of  the  Lord’  in  Gen.  xxxii.  30.  In  apocalyptic  and 
rabbinic  theology,  the  vision  of  God  b  thrown  into  the  future  and  becomes  a  feature  of  the  Messianic 
era.  See,  on  the  whole  subject,  K.  E.  Kbk,  The  (Bampton  Lectures,  1928),  1931,  pp-  io~ 

22;  1.  Abrahams,  The  Glory  of  God  (1927),  pp.  39-52. 
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glory  of  God  ’  ;  image  and  glory,  although  not  synonymous,  are  here  very 
closely  connected.  When  we  turn  to  othei  passages  where  Paul  uses  eIkcov,  we 
find  in  almost  every  case  a  similar  association  with  66Ça.^  There  is  thus  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  in  Rom.  i.  23  there  is  a  particular  contrast  between 
the  two  phrases  xfjv  66Çcxv  toö  àçôàpxou  öeoö  and  eIkôvoç  çôapTOU  àvôpdîTTOu. 

What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  66Ça  in  this  verse?  From  the  context,  both  in 
the  psalm,  and  in  Romans,  it  is  obviously  used  in  a  sense  almost  equivalent  to 
‘worship’.*  We  have  already  noted  that  it  suggests,  also,  the  actual  presence  of 
God;  this  is  in  accordance,  not  only  with  Old  Testament  usage,  but  also  with 
rabbinic  tradition,  which  used  the  term  ‘  glory  ’  as  a  periphrasis  for  God.  The 
contrast  between  66Ça  and  eIkcov  suggests,  however,  that  66Ça  may  here  have 
yet  another  shade  of  meaning,  and  refer  not  only  to  the  glory  which  God 
possesses  in  himself,  but  to  that  same  glory  in  so  far  as  it  was  originally 
possessed  also  by  man.  This  suggestion  receives  supjjort  when  we  turn  back 
once  more  to  the  verse  as  it  stands  in  the  psalm,  and  remember  that  there  is  a 
similar  double  interpretation  there.  As  we  have  already  noted,®  although  the 
glory  is  there  said  to  be  that  of  Israel,  this  was  regarded  as  a  scribal  correction 
for  ‘  his  glory  made  from  motives  of  reverence,  and  Paul  appears  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  double  significance.  Certainly  he  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  idea  which  is  expressed  both  in  the  verse  as  it  stands,  and  in  the  similar 
passage  in  Jer.  ii.  1 1,  that  the  true  glory  of  the  people  is  to  be  found  in  God.* 
Jeremiah  and  the  Psalmist  are  concerned  wdth  the  people  of  Israel,  and  trace 
this  loss  of  glory  to  the  nation’s  apostasy;  Paul  is  speaking  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  so  takes  the  idea  further  back  in  history.  The  rabbinic  tradition 
that  at  the  Fall  Adam  lost  the  glory  of  God  which  had  hitherto  been  reflected 
in  his  face,  points  us  once  again  to  Gen.  i-iii.  The  same  idea  reappears  in  Paul 
two  chapters  later,  at  Rom.  iii.  23,  where  he  speaks  of  all  men  lacking  the 
glory  of  God. 

Thus  we  find  in  this  verse  a  triple  contrast  :  Man  did  not  only  exchange  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  for  that  of  idols;  he  also  exchanged  intimate  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  for  an  experience  which  was  shadowy  and  remote,  and  he 
exchanged,  too,  his  own  reflection  of  the  glory  of  God  for  the  image  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  Paul — like  the  rabbis — does  not  say  that  man  ever  lost  the  image  of 
God — though  his  references  to  the  recreation  of  man  after  the  image  of  God 
or  of  Christ  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  being  almost  effaced.  The  things 
which  man  did  lose  were  the  glory  of  God  and  the  dominion  over  Nature  which 
were  associated  with  that  image;  and  he  lost  them  when  he  forgot  that  he 
himself  was  ElKcbv  6eo0,  and  sought  to  find  that  eIkcov  elsewhere.  In  so  doing, 
he  took  on  the  image  of  corruption  and  became  subject  to  death,  thus  obscur¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  he  was  originally  created  in  the  image  of  the  incorruptible 
God. 

*  See  Rom.  viii.  ag  f.;  I  Cor.  xv.  42-g;  II  Cor.  iii.  18;  Col.  iv.  4. 

*  Cf.  Isa.  xlii.  8;  xlviii.  1 1.  *  See  above,  p.  397,  note  a.  *  Cf.  Pi.  iii.  3. 
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The  evidence  which  we  have  examined  suggests  that  Paul’s  use  of  the  term 
cIkcov  in  Rom.  i.  23  is  of  more  significance  than  is  generally  recognized.  The 
verse  must,  indeed,  be  considered  in  the  whole  context  of  Paul’s  theme  in 
Romans,  summed  up  in  i.  16  f. — the  Gospel  as  the  revelation  of  God’s 
righteousness.  This  righteousness  is  revealed,  says  Paul,  both  in  wrath  (i-iii) 
and  in  justification  (iv-v).  In  his  argument  he  moves  from  all  men  (i.  i8-ii. 
16)  to  the  Jew  (ii.  1 7-iii.  20),  from  the  Jew  (iv)  back  to  all  men  (v).  The  theme 
of  chapter  v  is  the  same  as  that  of  i.  i8-ii.  16,  but  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  justification  instead  of  wrath,  and  it  is  framed  in  both  passages  in 
terms  of  man’s  solidarity  with  Adam.  But  just  as,  in  the  sections  dealing  with 
the  Jew,  the  reference  to  Abraham  is  made  explicit  only  when  Paul  turns 
from  wrath  to  justification,  so  the  reference  to  Adam  is  made  explicit  only 
when  we  come  to  chapter  v. 

The  results  of  this  justification  are  outlined  in  the  following  chapters,  and 
the  climax  of  this  part  of  the  Epistle  is  reached  in  chapter  viii,  where  we  find 
man  glorified  with  Christ  and  conformed  to  his  image,  while  Nature  is  set 
free  from  the  futility  to  which  she  was  subjected  when  Man  lost  his  dominion 
over  her.  So,  in  Christ,  the  tragedy  of  i.  23  is  reversed  :  men  who  have  sought 
.  for  glory  and  incorruption  (ii.  7) ,  qualities  which  come  from  God  alone  (i.  23), 

•  and  which  were  lost  at  the  Fall,  will  find  them  in  Christ,  as  they  are  changed 

from  the  image  of  the  earthly  to  the  image  of  the  heavenly.^ 


^  I  Cor.  XV.  49. 


Jftw  Tut.  Stud.  8,  pp.  307-10. 
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A  RECONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
CONTEXT  OF  MARANATHA 

It  is  widely  held  that  the  maranatha  of  I  Cor.  xvi.  22  (construed  as  an 
imperative,  ‘O  our  Lord  come!’)  is  to  be  understood  as  an  invocation  of 
Christ  to  be  present  in  the  eucharist.^  Support  for  this  is  sought  in  the  fact 
that  other  words  and  phrases  in  the  same  context  can  also  be  interpreted 
eucharistically :  the  kiss  {v.  20),  the  ‘anathema’  upon  anyone  who  does  not 
love  the  Lord  (0.  22),  and  the  grace  (0.  23)  can  all  be  supposed  to  be  among 
the  preliminaries  to  the  eucharist  (in  terms  both  of  inclusion  and  of  exclusion). 
Further,  the  maranatha  also  occurs  in  Didache  x.  6,  in  a  section  connected  at 
least  in  some  way  with  the  eucharist;*  and  the  Greek  equivalent,  êpxow 
KÛpie  ’Iqooö,  occurs  in  Rev.  xxii.  20,  together  with  amen  (cf.  Did.  x.  6 
again)  and  not  far  from  what  might  seem  to  be  a  eucharistie  ‘invitation’ 
{v.  17). 

But  how  much  of  this  is  really  cogent  ?  If  I  Corinthians  was  really  intended 
to  be  (as  it  were)  the  homily,  leading  on  into  the  eucharist,*  why  is  there  so 
little  trace  of  this  in  other  New  Testament  epistles?*  Why  does  the  maranatha 
in  I  Cor.  xvi.  22  come  at  this  particular  point,  before  the  grace  (and  the 
apostle’s  love)?  Why  does  it  occur  where  it  does  in  the  Didache?  In  spite  of 
all  that  is  said,*  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  was  meant  to 
lead  straight  into  the  eucharist  proper?  And  is  there  anything  obviously 
eucharistie  in  the  context  of  Rev.  xxii  ? 

In  view  of  so  many  doubts,  it  is  perhaps  worthwhile  to  revive  and  reconsider 
a  different  interpretation  which  was  suggested,  in  substance,  at  least  as  early 
as  E.  Peterson’s  EI2  0EOZ  (1926),  pp.  130  ff.,*  namely,  that  the  maranatha 
(amen)  is,  in  effect,  part  of  the  anathema — an  element  in  the  ban-formula. 
This  is  a  less  agreeable  interpretation,  but  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected. 
What  if  not  only  the  maranatha  of  I  Cor.  xvi.  22  and  Did.  x.  6,  but  also  the 
£pXOu  KÙpiE  ’IriaoO  of  Rev.  xxii.  20  are  not  (at  least  primarily)  eucharistie 

*  See  K.  M.  Hofmann,  PhiUma  Hagion  (1938);  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  The  Lord's  Supper  in  the  New 
Tutament  (1952),  p.  60;  O.  Cullmann,  Early  Christian  Worship  (1950,  English  trans.  1953),  p.  13; 
J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  ‘Traces  of  a  Liturgical  Sequence  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  20-24’,  J-T.S.  n.s.  rv,  i  (April 
‘953)>  PP-  38  ff.;  N.  Clark,  An  Approach  to  the  Theology  of  the  Sacraments  (1956),  p.  70. 

'  Cf.  H.  Lietzmann,  Muse  und  Herrtnmahl  (1926),  pp.  236  ff. 

*  SeeR.  Seeberg  in  Religion  und  Geschichtet  (1906),  pp.  Ii8ff.  (‘KuBund  Kanon’);  H.  Lietzmann, 
op.  cit.  p.  229;  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  loc.  cit. 

*  The  alleged  traces  in  Rom.  xv,  alluded  to  by  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  loc.  cit.,  are  inconclusive. 

*  See,  besides  Lietzmann,  op.  cit.,  M.  Dibelius,  ‘Die  Mahlgebete  der  Didache’,  Z-^'T.W.  xxxvn 
('938)»  PP-  40  G.  Bomkamm,  see  below;  J.-P.  Audet,  La  Didachi  (1958),  p.  415. 

*  And  cf.  W.  Bousset’s  Herr  ist  Jesus,  p.  22  (cited  by  Peterson,  loc.  cit.,  as  having  been  retracted  by 
Bousset  in  his  later  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  84). 
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invocations  but  invocations  (primarily  at  least)  to  reinforce  and  sanction  the 
curse  or  ban 

In  I  Cor.  xvi.  22  MopocvaSa  follows  eï  tiç  où  çiXeï  töv  «cOpiov,  t^tco  dtvà- 
ôepa.  In  Did.  x.  6  it  follows  eï  tis  dyi6s  èoriv,  èpxéoôw  eï  tis  oCfK  IcttI, 
perovoelToo.  In  Rev.  xxii.  20  the  ipxow  KÙpie  ’It)ctoô  follows  the  tremendous 
curse  {vv.  18  f.),  beginning  papTupco  èyco  ttccvtI  TCp  dKoOovri  tous  Aôyous. . . 
èàv  TIS  émOig  Irr’  oCrrà, . . .  xal  èàv  tis  àçÉÀij  àrrô  tcov  Aôycùv . . .,  and  (com¬ 
patibly  with  the  papTupco  there)  the  invocation  formula  begins  Xéyei  ô 
popTupcûv  Toöra  Nal,  Ipyopai  TotyO. 

The  formulae  in  such  contexts  are  not  difficult  to  interpret  as  Christian 
forms  of  the  pagan  ‘sanction’  formulae.  W.  Bauer*  notes  that  Artemidorus 
(u,  70,  p.  167,  25)  begs  the  reader  of  his  books  pi^TS  irpocrÔEïvai  pi^Te  ti  tqv 
ÔVTCOV  à9eXeîv  and  (p.  168,  2  ff.)  entrusts  his  work  to  the  protection  of  Apollo  : 
that  is  not  unlike  the  theme  of  Rev.  xxii.  Students  of  ancient  cursing  formulae 
will  be  familiar  with  the  f)6T|  TcxyO  ToyO  of  the  impatient  invocation 
(R.  Wünsch,  Antike  Fluchtafeln,  Kleine  Texte  20,  1907),  pp.  13,  25,  etc.;* 
and  in  other  types  of  magical  papyri  there  are  comparable  formulae,  for 
example,  .  .  .Tdyos,  t^  6uvdpei  f|6Ti  2[yy]aios,  val  vorf,  çaîvé  poi  6eé 
(K.  Preisendanz,  Papyri  Graecae  magicae,  i  (1928),  i,  11.  89-90).  Nearer  home  is 
the  Jewish  usage  illustrated  by  the  prayers  for  vengeance  incised  on  grave¬ 
stones  and  ending  with  a  call  to  God  to  avenge  Tfjv  ToyloTTiv  (see  Deissmann, 
Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  1927  edn.,  pp.  413  ff.).  But  particularly  significant 
is  the  Christian  sepulchral  inscription  (iv/v  a.d.)  from  Salamis  {C.I.G.  iv, 
9303)  calling  down  a  curse  on  anyone  who  interferes  with  the  remains,  in 
the  form  àvàôepa  f)Tco  papocv  dtOdv.  The  comment  on  this  in  Moulton  and 
Milligan  (s.v.  dcvdOepa)  is:  ‘the  meaning  of  the  Aramaic  aüpßoXov  [i.e. 
papocvoôocv]  being  wholly  unknown,  it  could  be  used  as  a  curse — like  un¬ 
known  words  in  later  days  !  ’  But  is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
papocvcxdov  was  here  not  a  oOpßoXov  but  a  genuine  invocation,  that  its 
meaning  was  understood  (the  slight  misspelling  is  hardly  an  argument  for 
complete  misunderstanding),  and  that  it  wzis  deliberately  used  to  sanction 
the  anathema? 

Not  far  from  the  same  intention  are  such  ‘sanctioning’  invocations  as  the 
following,  from  the  New  Testament  itself:  I  Cor.  v.  4  f.  .  .  .cn>v  t^  Buvdpei 
TOÖ  Kupfou  fipcùv  'ItictoO.  .  .  (in  connexion  with  excommunication;  cf.  the 
phrase  cited  above  from  Preisendanz’s  collection);  II  Cor.  i.  23  èyco  6è 
pàpTupa  t6v  06ÔV  èTriKoXoôpai  èirl  Tf|v  èuf)v  vfa/y^v,  ôti  . . .  (cf.  the  witness- 

^  S.-B.in/oc.  (ni,  p.494)  allude  to  the  ingenious  suggestion  (whose?)  that  maranutAo  is  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  anathema  along  the  lines  of  analysing  the  rabbinic  word  (‘  ban  *)  as  KHK  *  the  Name 

[of  Yaweh]  comes’.  But  they  note  that  this  cannot  be  substantiated  from  rabbinic  writings. 

*  Zur  Einführung  in  das  Wörterbuch  zum  N.T.  (Conicctanea  Neotcstamentica,  xv  (1955)),  p.  26 
(printed  as  the  introduction  to  Arndt  and  Gingrich’s  version  of  Bauer). 

*  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Peterson,  op.  cit.  p.  233  (in  a  different  context)  is  able  to  cite,  from 

a  Coptic  amulet,  an  amen  and  a  tox*^  juxtapiosition. 
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motif  in  Rev.  xxii)  ;  II  Cor.  xi.  31  ô  ôeôs  Kal  uarfjp  toö  Kupiou  ’Itictoö  oIBev, 
ô  ûv  eOXoyTiTÔs  els  ToCrç  alwvos,  ôri ...  ;  Gai.  i.  20  I5o0  èvcoinov  toO  6eoô 
ÔTi. . I  Thess.  V.  27  èvopKl3oc>  ùpSs  t6v  KÛpiov..  . .  There  are  also  all  the 
Old  Testament  imprecations  and  asseverations  with  such  formulae  as 
•  •  -nirr  Vi,  .  •  .peov  nbl  û'nVg  Perhaps  one  should  add  Zech.  iii.  2 

. .  .î^a  rnrr  cf.  Jude  9. 

That  anathema  occurs  in  both  I  Cor.  xii.  3  and  Gal.  i.  8  without  the 
maranatha  is  no  proof  that  the  latter,  when  it  does  occur,  is  not  intended  to 
sanction  the  curse.  In  the  first  instance  (àvàôepa  ’Itictoös)  it  would  in  any 
case  have  been  self-contradictory,  and,  besides,  there  is  no  reason  why 
St  Paul,  in  merely  alluding  to,  not  using,  a  shocking  and  blasphemous  curse 
upon  Jesus  himself,  should  add  a  sanction.  In  the  second,  St  Paul  is 
admittedly  pronouncing  a  solemn  curse  on  false  preachers  (with,  indeed,  the 
eT  Tis  formula)  ;  but  he  is  only  repeating  what  he  appears  to  have  established 
on  some  previous  occasion  (when  he  may  have  used  the  full  sanction).  The 
other  occurrences  of  àvàôeiJio  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxiii.  14,  Rom.  ix. 
3)  are  again  in  allusions,  and  are  not  relevant  for  the  present  purpose. 

In  recent  allusions  to  Peterson’s  idea,  K.  G.  Kuhn^  and  G.  Bomkamm® 
agree  with  him  to  the  extent  of  allowing  that  the  maranatha  does  reinforce 
the  ban.  But  they  hold  that  he  goes  beyond  the  evidence  in  taking  the 
maranatha  (amen)  as  simply  an  apotropaic  or  exorcistic  formula.  They 
prefer  to  interpret  it  as  the  eucharistie  invocation  (or  possibly  affirmation,  if 
the  verb  be  construed  as  an  indicative,  not  an  imperative),  and  to  find  as  it 
were  incidental  reinforcement  for  the  ban  in  the  conception  of  the  Lord’s 
eucharistie  presence  or  coming.  Against  this,  the  purpose  of  this  note  is  to 
show  that.  Elfter  all,  Peterson’s  view  is  not  without  plausibility. 

If,  however,  this  is  so,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean,  even  now,  that  I  Cor. 
xvi.  22  and  (a  fortiori)  Did.  x.  6  are  not  connected  with  the  eucharist;  only 
that,  even  if  the  contexts  are  eucharistie,  the  proper  function  of  the  maranatha 
is  here  not  to  constitute  the  eucharistie  invocation  but  to  sanction  the  pre¬ 
liminary  ‘fencing  of  the  table’.  As  for  Rev.  xxii.  20,  it  may  be,  despite 
current  opinion,  that  the  phrase  is  not  eucharistie  at  all,  but  is  primarily 
a  sanction  for  the  ban  on  anyone  who  tampers  with  the  book’s  integrity, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  echoes  and  reaffirms  the  theme  of  the  whole 
ApocEÜypse. 

It  remains  to  Eisk  in  precisely  what  sense  Jesus  was  expected  to  ‘come’ 
in  answer  to  such  an  invocation.  The  pagan  formulae  no  doubt  imply  the 
belief  (or  hope)  that  the  god  would  forthwith  come  and  smite  the  delinquent. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  Biblical  expectation  of  a  future  general  day  of 
judgement,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Christian  formulae  were  directed — 

*  In  T.W.N.T.  IV,  pp.  470  ff. 

*  ‘Das  Anathema  in  der  urchristlichcn  Abendmahlsliturgie*,  Thtol.  Literatur^,  lxxv  (1950),  4/5, 
pp.  337  ff.,  reprinted  (in  a  revised  form)  in  Das  Ende  des  Gesetzes  (195a),  pp.  133  ff. 
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primarily  at  any  rate — towards  this  expectation,  and  that  maranatha  meant 
‘may  the  Lord  soon  come  in  judgement  to  redress  wrong  and  establish  right  !’^ 
This  fits  the  appeal  to  repent  (perovoelTco)  in  Did.  x.  6,  which  would  be 
reinforced  by  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  near  future 
(though  perhaps  to  construe  maranatha  as  an  indicative,  ‘the  Lord  is  here’, 
would  be  even  more  appropriate  here).  It  is  in  line  also  with  the  full 
formula  in  Rev.  xxii.  20:  Xéyei  Ô  papTupœv  Tcxöra  val,  ëpxopai  ToyO. 
àp/|v,  Épyou  xOpie  ’Itiooô.  And  it  b  in  line  with  one  other  ‘asseveration’ 
formula  in  the  New  Testament,  which  has  not  so  far  been  mentioned,  namely 
II  Tim.  iv.  I  SiauapTOpopat  èvch-mov  toö  öeoO  xal  ’iTiaoö,  toö 

UiAXoVTOÇ  KplvElV  JCÛVTOS  Kal  VEKpOÙS,  Kod  Tf|V  ém^àveiov  oCttOÖ  Kal  Tf)V 
ßaaiAElov  oCrroö. ...  It  will  be  seen  that  this  eschatological  interpretation  b, 
in  effect,  very  nearly  identical  with  that  which  sees  the  formula  as  a  eucharistie 
invocation.  But  there  is  thb  difference,  that,  while  appropriate  to  the 
eucharist,  it  b  not  confined  to  it. 

Alternatively,  it  is  possible  that  at  least  in  some  contexts — and  even,  in 
a  secondary  way,  in  the  others  also — the  invocation  implied  the  immediate 
(unseen)  coming  of  the  Lord,  not  necessarily  to  strike,  but  to  hear  and  see 
and  bear  witness.*  Precisely  this  sense  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  Christ  while  making  the  asseveration  is  already  explicit  in  the  first  words 
of  the  passage  just  quoted  from  II  Tim.  iv.  i  ;  and  it  no  doubt  underlies  all 
solenm  religious  oaths,  as  in  the  modem  legal  oath  ‘on  the  Bible’. 

C.  F.  D.  MOULE 


New  Test.  Stud.  8  pp.  310-13 

L’ARRIÈRE-FOND  SCRIPTURAIRE 
DE  MATT.  XXL  43  ET  SON  LIEN  AVEC 
MATT.  XXL  44 

Ces  deux  versets  présentent  des  difficultés,  si  on  les  rapproche  de  leurs 
parallèles  en  Marc  xii.  1-12  et  Luc  xx.  9-19.  En  effet: 

(a)  En  ce  qui  concerne  Matt.  xxi.  43,  ce  verset  est  propre  au  récit  de 
Matthieu.  Il  se  signale  par  une  soudure  rédactionnelle  qui  lui  est  particu- 

*  CSf.  canon  75  of  the  fourth  Ck>uncil  of  Toledo  (633  a.d.),  ‘qui  contra  hanc  nostram  definitionem 
praetumpeerit,  anathema  maranatha  hoc  est,  perditio  in  adventu  domini  lit’  (cited  T.WJf.T. 
IV,  p.  470). 

*  E.  Käiemann,  ‘Sätze  heiligen  Rechtet  im  Neuen  Testament’,  Pf.TS.  i,  4  (May  1955), 
pp.  348  ff.,  is  ready  to  interpret  the  maranatha  of  I  Ck>r.  xvi.  23  in  terms  of  an  anticipation  of 
the  Last  Day  such  that  the  delinquent  is  faced  by  the  presence  of  the  Judge,  yet  writh  time  to  repent 
(loc.  cit.  p.  251).  In  dealing  with  Rev.  xxii.  18  f.,  however  (p.  256),  he  does  not  relate  v.  20  to  the 
ban. 
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lière  (6ià  toCH-o),  ainsi  que  par  la  structure  proverbiale  de  l’ensemble  de  ce 
verset  (sera  enlevé. .  .sera  donné).  Par  contre,  ßaoiXeia  toö  ©eoy  n’est  pas 
du  tout  habituel  sous  la  plume  du  rédacteur,  les  quatre  emplois  isolés  de 
cette  expression  ne  permettant  aucune  conclusion  quant  à  l’appartenance 
à  telle  ou  telle  source.^  La  forme  antithétique  ‘sera  enlevé. .  .sera  donné’ 
se  retrouve  encore  dans  nos  évangiles,  dans  le  contexte  des  paraboles  du 
Royaume  (Matt.  xiii.  12;  Marc  iv.  25;  Luc  viii.  18 b).  On  a  relevé  comment 
la  formule  ‘à  vous  il  a  été  donné...’  (Matt.  xiii.  ii)  du  logion  sur  les 
paraboles  offre  des  accointances  particulières  avec  Daniel  et  les  chapitres  ii 
et  vii  de  ce  livre  qui  parlent  des  mystères  du  Royaume  des  deux.*  Retenons 
ce  cadre  éventuel  qui  pourrait  se  révéler  approprié  à  l’expression  de  notre 
parabole,  laquelle  ne  parle  plus  de  la  révélation  des  mystères  mais  du  don 
du  Royaume,  idée  également  familière  à  Daniel. 

(b)  En  ce  qui  concerne  Matt.  xxi.  44,  notons  que  ce  verset  n’est  pas 
retenu  dans  le  texte  de  Matthieu  par  les  éditions  les  plus  courantes.  La 
plupart  des  exégètes  réagissent  de  façon  défavorable  à  Matthieu,  en  fonction 
de  Luc  XX.  18;  on  estime  que  c’est  sous  l’influence  de  ce  dernier  que  ce  petit 
centon  scripturaire  est  passé  dans  le  texte  de  Matthieu.  Or,  déjà  du  seul 
point  de  vue  de  la  critique  externe,  cette  opinion  ne  nous  parait  pas 
justifiée,  la  majorité  des  manuscrits  les  plus  autorisés  appuyant  la  leçon  de 
Matthieu 

ont  le  verset  :  La  plupart  des  onciaux  et  des  minuscules.  En  outre  :  c  f  g*-* 
h  1  q  aur.  vg.  sy.'-  p***»-  ***•  cop.*“-  Aeth.  Arm.  Geo.  Eph.  Aph.**  Aug.'®“*-; 

omettent  le  verset;  D  33  it.  a  b  d  e  fP-*  sy.*-  Irén.  Orig. 

Examinons  le  contenu  du  centon  scripturaire  de  Luc.  xx.  18;  peut-être 
nous  apportera-t-il  quelque  éclaircissement.  Il  est  composé  à  partir  des 
citations  suivantes: 

Première  partie  du  verset:  Isa.  viii.  14:  ‘celui  qui  tombera  sur  cette  pierre 
s’y  fracassera’. 

Deuxième  partie  du  verset:  Dan.  ii.  34,  44:  ‘et  celui  sur  qui  elle  tombera, 
elle  l’écrasera’. 

L’ensemble  de  ce  centon,  identique  en  Matthieu  et  en  Luc,  ne  reflète  pas 
le  style  de  Luc,  mais  bien  celui  de  l’Ecriture.  On  remonte  ainsi  à  un  stade 
antérieur  à  Luc,  ce  dont  témoignent  les  deux  hapax  legomena  ‘ow6Aâa6ai’ 
et  ‘XiKiiôv’.  Ce  dernier  verbe  nous  renvoie  incontestablement  à  Dan.  ii.  44, 
d’après  la  version  de  Théodotion. 

Dan.  ii.  44:  koI  i\  ßaaiAsia  aùrov  Xocp  ërépcp  oOx  CrtroXeiçÔT^CTeTaf  XeTTruveï 
Kod  AiKpii‘|(7Ei  iràaos  Tàs  ßaoiXEfocs,  xal  oCrr^  AvaaréioeTai  els  toOs  alcovos. 

*  L.  Vaganay,  Lt  Problèmt  Synoptiqu*  (Tournai,  1954),  pp.  448-g,  souligne  combien  la  situation 
de  ces  quatre  passages  est  différente  du  point  de  vue  des  sources;  xii.  28  appartient  à  la  double 
tradition,  Sg;  xix.  24  dépend  de  la  triple  tradition,  Mg;  xxi.  31  &  est  un  passage  propre  à  Matthieu; 
xxi.  43  appartient  à  la  triple  tradition,  nuüs  comme  une  donnée  propre  à  Matthieu. 

*  Voir  L.  Cerfaux,  ‘La  Connaissance  des  secrets  du  Royaume  d’après  Matt,  xiii  et  parallèles’, 
^f.T.S.  n  (mai  1956),  244. 
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Le  passage  se  rapporte  en  Daniel  à  l’explication  du  premier  songe  de 
Nabuchodonosor.  La  statue,  faite  d’or,  d’argent,  de  bronze,  de  fer  et 
d’argile,  s’est  écroulée  sous  le  choc  de  la  pierre.  Le  songe,  explique  Daniel, 
annonce  quatre  Royaumes  qui  passeront  les  uns  après  les  autres;  mais  un 
cinquième  Royaume  paraîtra,  ‘un  Royaume  qui  jamais  ne  sera  détruit,  et  ce 
Royaume  ne  passera  pas  à  un  autre  peuple  (Xacp  ërépcp).  11  anéantira  et 
écrasera  tous  ces  Royaumes,  et  lui-même  subsistera  à  jamais.’ 

Nous  pensons  que  Matt.  xxi.  43  se  réfère  à  l’ensemble  de  ce  verset  de 
Daniel.  Il  n’est  pas  question  de  trouver  davantage  qu’une  réminiscence, 
mais  elle  nous  parmt  clairement  établie.  En  effet,  tout  le  déroulement  de  la 
parabole  des  vignerons  homicides  culmine  pour  Matthieu  dans  la  prédiction 
du  transfert  du  Royaume  de  Dieu  de  la  communauté  juive  à  un  autre 
peuple,  à  d’autres  vignerons  qui,  eux,  produiront  les  fruits  du  Royaume. 
Quand  Matthieu  annonce  1’  ‘?ôvos’  à  qui  sera  donné  le  Royaume  de  Dieu, 
il  songe  manifestement  à  ce  cinquième  Royaume  de  Daniel  qui  doit  subsister 
à  jamais.  A  défaut  de  citation  littérale,  admettons  en  tout  cas  le  lien  très 
ferme  établi, 

par  Matt.  xxi.  44:  avec  la  ‘pierre  qui  écrasera’  (Dan.  ii.  44); 

par  Matt.  xxi.  43:  avec  le  ‘Royaume  qui  ne  passera  pas  à  un  autre 
peuple’  (Dan.  ii.  44). 

Comment  expliquer,  dans  ce  cas,  la  présence  d’  ‘lôvoç’  au  lieu  de  ‘Xaôç’ 
en  Matthieu?  En  Dan.  ii.  44,  la  version  des  Septante  possède  ‘êôvos’, 
mais  on  n’y  trouve  pas  l’hapax  ‘XiKpiäv’  qui  nous  a  mis  sur  la  piste.  L’hypo¬ 
thèse  d’un  substrat  araméen  serait  évidemment  séduisante,  ‘lôvoç’  comme 
‘Xaôs’  pouvant  tous  deux  dériver  de  la  racine  D»;  l’allusion  scripturaire 
nous  renvoie  par  ailleurs  aux  parties  araméennes  de  Daniel.  La  chose  est 
pourtant  peu  probable,  en  dépit  de  certaines  expressions  sémitisantes  dans  la 
rédaction  matthéenne:  l’hapax  ‘XiKpSv’  nous  renvoie  bien  à  la  Bible  grecque. 
Une  autre  hypothèse  se  présente  dès  lors:  dans  la  version  de  Théodotion, 
‘Xaôs’  désigne  le  peuple  de  la  première  Alliance.  Dans  ce  cas,  Matthieu 
n’aurait-il  pas  choisi  ‘lôvos’  dans  un  sens  d’opposition? 

La  ténuité  de  l’allusion  à  Dan.  ii.  44  invite  d’ailleurs  à  se  référer  au  thème 
du  cinquième  Royaume,  plutôt  qu’à  un  seul  passage.  Le  chapitre  vii  de 
Daniel,  dans  la  même  version  de  Théodotion  plus  proche  de  l’original 
araméen  que  la  Septante,  achèvera  de  nous  éclairer  sur  la  perspective  dans 
laquelle  Matthieu  envisage  son  ‘lôvoç’.  Volet  complémentaire  et  parallèle 
au  chapitre  ii.  Dan.  vii.  27  nous  apprend  que  les  quatre  Royaumes  seront 
‘ôtés  de  dessus  la  terre’,  cependant  que  ‘la  puissance  et  la  domination 
seront  donnés  aux  Saints  du  Très-Haut’.  Nous  retrouvons  ici  l’opposition 
‘ôter-donner’,  à  propos  du  peuple  des  Saints  de  Daniel  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  18), 
opposition  déjà  relevée  en  Matt.  xxi.  43  en  référence  à  1’  ‘lôvos’:  ‘le 
Royaume  de  Dieu  vous  sera  ôté  et  il  sera  donné  à  un  peuple  qui  en  produira 
les  fruits’. 
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Nous  croyons  dès  lors  que  l’arrière-fond  scripturaire  de  Matt.  xxi.  44 
témoigne  du  lien  qui  unit  dans  la  pensée  du  rédacteur  Matt.  xxi.  43  et 
xxi.  44.  La  critique  interne  confirme  ainsi  les  données  de  la  critique  externe  : 
il  faut  maintenir  l’appartenance  de  Matt.  xxi.  44  à  la  parabole.^ 

R.  SWAELES 


J^ew  Test.  Stud.  6,  pp.  313-19. 

GOTTES  AIA0HKH  (GAL.  III.  15-17.) 
UND  DAS  JÜDISCHE  RECHTSDENKEN 

Seitdem  P.  E.  Jabionski  im  Jahre  1 733  seine  Schrift  De  genuina  et  propria  signi- 
ficatione  Tfjs  Sioôi^Kriç  in  scriptis  jV.  T.  veröffentlichte,*  ist  die  Diskussion  über 
Gal.  iii.  15-17  nicht  mehr  zur  Ruhe  gekommen.  Immerhin  hat  sich  ein 
Ergebnis  herausgestellt  :  Paulus  verwendet  6ioc0i‘iKri  an  dieser  Stelle  im  Sinne 
von  Testament.  Es  hat  lange  Zeit  gebraucht,  bis  sich  diese  Erkenntnis  durch¬ 
setzte  und  eigentlich  erst  das  reiche  Vergleichsmaterial,  das  in  den  letzten 
achtzig  Jahren  zugeflossen  ist  und  den  juristischen  Sinn  von  Worten  wie 
éTnBiotràCTCTO^ai,  àÔExéco,  Kupôco,  écKupôco  erkennen  ließ,  hat  die  Bedeutung 
Testament  sichergestellt.®  Umso  weniger  hat  sich  Klarheit  darüber  ergeben, 
von  welchem  Rechte  her  Paulus  denkt  und  argumentiert.  Man  hat  zuerst  an 
das  römische  Recht  gedacht*  —  aber  in  diesem  Bereich  ist  die  Abänderung 
eines  Testamentes  ohne  weiteres  möglich  und  sie  wird  üblicherweise  nicht 
durch  Hinzufügung  eines  Kodizills®  sondern  durch  Errichtung  eines  neuen 
Testaments  vollzogen.  Man  hat  auf  das  altgriechische  Recht  zurückgegriffen 
und  das  Zugrundeliegen  eines  attischen  Adoptionstestaments  vermutet*  — 
aber  diese  Rechtsfigur  taucht  erst  Gal.  iv.  4  auf.  Außerdem  :  eine  Adoption 
schließt  die  Erbschaft  anderer  Söhne  und  Adoptivsöhne  nicht  aus  sondern 

*  Ceci  contre  W.  C.  Allen,  TTu  Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew  (Edinburgh,  1912),  pp.  232-3, 
qui  signale  le  rapport  probable  entre  Dan.  U.  44  et  Matt.  xxi.  43,  mais  sans  en  tirer  toutes  les  consé¬ 
quences.  A.  H.  McNeile,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew  (London,  1955),  p.  313,  le  cite  sans  le 
discuter.  A  noter  comment  Matt.  iv.  i-ii  présente  un  cas  d’utilisation  de  l’Ecriture  tout-à-fait 
semblable,  ainsi  que  l’a  remarqué  J.  Dupont,  ‘  L’Arrière-fond  biblique  du  Récit  des  Tentations 
de  Jésus’,  N.T.S.  in  (1957),  287-304.  Les  diverses  citations  faites  dans  ce  récit  influencent  chaque 
fois  de  façon  décbive  les  versets  qui  les  entourent. 

’  Francoforti  ad  Viad.  1 733,  S.  7  f.  (vgl.  S.  14  f.)  auch  in  Opuscula,  ii  (1806),  393  ff.  (dort  S.  410  f.). 

*  S.  den  Wechsel  bei  Fr.  Sieffert  zwischen  der  1.(1 880)  und  2.(1 899)  Auflage  seines  Komm,  in  der 
Meyer’schen  Reihe  und  vgl.  Ad.  Deissmann,  Licht  vom  Osten  (1908),  S.  253  zum  juristischen  Ein¬ 
schlag  im  paulinischen  Stil. 

*  W.  E.  Ball  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  lx  (1891),  286  f.;  A.  Halmel,  Über  römisches  Recht  im 
Galaterbrief  (1895),  passim;  M.  Ck>nrat  in  Z.Pf.lV.  v  (1904),  S.  204  ff. 

'  Das  Kodizill  wird  zum  ersten  Male  liir  die  augusteische  Zeit  bezeugt  (Institutiones,  n,  25)  ;  es 
scheint  auch  in  der  frühprinzipalen  Zeit  wenig  verbreitet  gewesen  zu  sein.  —  Für  älter  hält  das 
Institut  L.  Wenger,  Ztschr.  Sav.  Stiftg.  lx  (1940),  S.  305  unter  Hinweis  auf  M.  S.  Fazio,  La  successione 
codicillare  (1939). 

'  Ad.  Deissmann,  Paulus,  S.  102  f.  (2.  Aufl.  S.  137). 
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ein.  Damit  aber  würde  der  entscheidende  Punkt  der  Gedankenführung  durch¬ 
kreuzt,  daß  es  sich  nämlich  um  eine  SioOi'ikt),  für  einen  bestimmt  handelt. 

Man  hat  vor  allem  das  hellenistische  Recht  zu  Rate  gezogen,  von  ihm  her 
interpretiert  und  geglaubt,  V.  1 5  i — Zusatz  und  N eufassung  eines  T estamentes 
ist  auch  hier  erlaubt — vom  Hintergrund  einer  Straf  klausel  für  Dritte  verstehen 
zu  sollen^  —  eine  wenig  plausible  Lösung,  bei  der  zudem  das  Peinliche  des 
Vergleichs,  nämlich  der  Tod  des  Erblassers  besonders  in  die  Augen  springt. 
Man  hat  schließlich  das  Zugrundeliegen  galatischer  Rechtsformen  erwogen,^ 
ohne  doch  konkretere  Ergebnisse  erzielen  zu  können.  Es  ist  zu  verstehen, 
wenn  rebus  sic  stantibus  man  resignierte  und  ‘eine  besondere  Rücksicht¬ 
nahme  auf  irgendein  bestimmtes  positives  Recht’  in  Abrede  stellte.®  Aber 
schwindet  damit  nicht  auch  die  Beweiskraft  der  paulinischen  Sätze  und  ist  so 
die  exegetische  Situation  nicht  fast  auf  den  Punkt  zurückgeworfen,  da  die 
Bedeutung  Testament  noch  nicht  erhoben  war?  Und  wo  man  sich  nicht 
so  weit  zurückzieht,  spricht  man  doch  von  einem  ‘hinkenden  Gleichnis’* 
oder  —  so  H.  J.  Schöps  —  von  einem  ‘  unglücklichen  Bild  bzw.  einem 
‘abstrusen  Versuch’.*  Es  scheint  so,  alsob  dieser  letzte  Biograph  des  Apostels 
den  Spieß  umdreht  und  unklare  Vorstellungen  bei  Paulus  anzunehmen 
geneigt  ist. 

Man  hat  gelegentlich  schon  auf  das  jüdische  Recht  als  den  Bezugspunkt 
des  Vergleichs  hingewiesen.  Dabei  hat  man  —  nichts  ist  natürlicher  —  an 
das  Rechtsinstrument  der  gedacht’  (ohne  doch  klare  Vorstellungen 

über  die  Natur  dieses  Instituts  zu  haben).  Aber  bei  diesem  ist  nicht 
nur  das  Wort  sondern  —  mit  einer  entscheidenden  Ausnahme  —  auch  die 
Sache  aus  dem  hellenistischen  Rechte  übemonunen  worden.  So  konnten 
diese  Hinweise  zu  keiner  exegetischen  Erhellung  fuhren.®  Sie  waren  aber 
auch  aus  anderen  Gründen  fehl  am  Platze.  Denn  einmal  ist  dies  Institut  nur 
gelegentlich  und  in  nachneutestamendicher  Zeit  bezeugt  —  wie  weit  es 
prakdziert  wurde,  ist  unsicher  —  zum  anderen  ist  es  nach  der  klassischen 
Theorie  auf  die  Willenserklärung  eines  Todkranken  beschränkt,  dagegen 
nicht  für  die  Erbregelung  eines  Gesunden  anwendbar.  Für  diesen,  den 
Normalfall  kam  ein  anderes  Institut  in  Anwendung,  die  ITia  mm.*  Es  ist 
noch  gamicht  in  den  Gesichtskreis  der  theologischen  Forschung  getreten  und 

*  O.  Egcr  in  Z.N.W.  (1917/18),  S.  93  ff. 

*  W.  M.  Ramsay,  A  Historical  Commentary  on  St  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians*  (1900),  S.  349  ff. 

*  Joh.  Behm,  Der  Begriff  A  I A  0  H  K  H  im  Pf.T.  {igi2), S.  —  Etwas  eingeschränkt  (‘hellenis¬ 

tisches  Recht*)  in  desselben  Artikel  in  Kittels  Wb.  ii  (1935),  132. 

*  H.  Lietzmann,  An  die  Galater  (1932),  z.  St.;  vgl.  auch  Albr.  Oepke,  Der  Briff  d.  Paulus  a.  d. 
Galater*  (1957),  S.  80. 

*  Aus  frühchristlicher  Zrit  (1950),  S.  274.  *  Paulus  (1959),  S.  189. 

»  s.  dazu  n'Tiobn  mTDiVp'MK  VII  (1956).  »na  s'd»  'lan- 

*  S.  die  unklare  Darstellung  bei  E.  Lohmeyer,  Diatheke  (1913),  S.  31. 

*  S.  darüber  L.  Bodenheimer,  Das  Testament  unter  der  Benennung  einer  Erbschafi  rusch  rabbin.  Quellen 
bearbeitet  (Crefeld,  1847);  M.  Bloch,  Das  mosaisch-talmudische  Erbrecht  (Budapest,  1890);  M.  W. 
Rapaport,  Der  Talmud  und  sein  Recht*  (  1 9 1 2),  u.  bes.  R.  Yaron,  Gifts  in  Contemplation  of  Death  in  Jewish 
Law  atul  Roman  Law  (Diss.  Oxford,  1956). 
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muß  doch  als  die  einzige  echte  Sachparallele  im  jüdischen  Bereich  angesehen 
werden. 

Was  ist  das  Spezifische  dieses  Rechts?  (i)  Der  Gegenstand  des  Rechts¬ 
geschäfts  geht  sofort  in  den  Besitz  des  so  Begabten  über,  der  Verfügende 
behält  sich  nur  das  Nutznießungsrecht  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  vor;  (2)  die 
Verfügung  kann  —  im  Unterschiede  zur  —  unter  keinen  Umständen 

widerrufen  oder  abgeändert  werden;  (3)  es  handelt  sich  um  die  Verfügung 
eines  Gesunden,  der  Gedanke  an  den  Tod  bleibt,  soweit  dies  bei  einem 
solchen  Akte  überhaupt  möglich  ist,  im  Hintergrund. 

Dieses  Rechtsinstitut  ist  der  Struktur  nach  gemeinorientalisch.  Schon  für 
das  alte  Babylon  ist  es  belegt^  und  im  ägyptischen  Volksrecht  hat  es,  wie  noch 
einzelne  Papyri  aufweisen,*  seinen  Ort  gehabt.  Aber  es  ist  stark  im  Schwinden 
begriffen.  Wie  steht  es  mit  seiner  Verbreitung  im  Judentum?  Als  frühester 
Beleg  kann  möglicherweise  Sir.  xxxiii.  19-23  angesehen  werden.*  Die  Prakti- 
zierung  schon  in  vomeutestamentlicher  Zeit  ist  gesichert:  in  den  Streitig¬ 
keiten  um  das  Erbe  des  Herodes  ist  mit  diesem  Recht  argumentiert  worden. 
Der  älteste  rabbinische  Beleg  wird  auf  Nathan  den  Meder,  also  die  Zeit  vor 
dem  Tempelbrand  zurückgeführt.*  In  Mischna,  Tosefta  und  Gemara  ist  die 
Mattanah  durchaus  das  vorherrschende  Rechtsinstitut.  Wo  nicht  gemäß 
4.  Mose  xxvii.  8  ff.,  nach  Gewohnheitsrecht  verfahren  wurde,  muß  die 
Handhabung  dieses  Instruments  angenommen  werden.  Mit  ihm  war  die 
einzige  Möglichkeit  gegeben,  jemanden,  der  nicht  Blutserbe  war,  mit  einer 
Erbschaft  zu  versehen  und  es  hat  darum  —  rechtsphänomenologisch  gesehen 
—  als  ein  notwendiges  Korrelat  zu  den  engen  Bestimmungen  des  mosaischen 
Rechtes  zu  gelten.  Die  veränderten  Verhältnisse  erforderten  Auswege  ;  da  das 
alte  Recht  aber  unverändert  in  Geltung  bleiben  mußte,  steuerte  die  Entwick¬ 
lung  mit  einer  gewissen  Zwangsläufigkeit  auf  ein  solches  Recht  zu.  Auch 
im  N.T.  ist  das  Institut  vorausgesetzt  :  im  Gleichnis  von  den  bösen  Winzern.*- • 
Und  hinter  Bam.  14  scheinen  Teilkomplexe  desselben  Rechts  zu  stehen.  Man 
darf  daher  annehmen:  im  ersten  Jahrhundert  n.  Chr.  war  das  Institut  aus¬ 
gebildet  und  sein  Vorrang  wurde  gegenüber  der  sobald  dies  Instru¬ 

ment  auftauchte,  sichergestellt:  diese  wurde  beschränkt  auf  die  Willenser¬ 
klärung  eines  Todkranken  (im  Falle  der  Genesung  widerruf  bar,  ohne  jedoch 
mit  einem  Kodizill  versehen  werden  zu  können)  und  bald  sogar  eingeordnet 
in  den  Komplex  der  Mattanah.  Es  handelt  sich  nicht  um  zwei  Formen,  die 
ad  libitum  gebraucht  werden  konnten  (so  erscheint  es  bei  Billerbeck)  sondern 

*  S.  etwa  J.  Klima,  Untersuchungen  zum  altbabylonischen  Erbrecht  (Monographien  des  Archiv  Orientälni, 
vn,  1940),  S.  3  f.,  71  ff.;  vgl.  jedoch  Fr.  X.  Kraus  im  Arch.  Orient.  (1949),  S.  406  fT. 

*  S.  BGU  993  (127  V.  Chr.;  vgl.  H.  Kreller,  Erbrechtliche  Untersuchungen  auf  Grund  d.  graeco-ägfpt. 
Pafryrusurkunden  [1919]),  S.  316)  und  noch  den  von  L.  Wenger  in  Zltchr.  d.  Savigny^tißg,  Rom.  Abtlg 
XXXII  (191 1),  326  fr.  eierten  späten  Text. 

*  Anders  Yaron  a.  a.  O.,  S.  1 1.  *  Tos.  BB  9,  i  (Zuckermandel  410,  16  f.). 

*  S.  Rev.  Int.  des  Droits  de  V Antiquité  (1959),  S.  1 1  ff. 

*  Nicht  jedoch  in  Luk.  xv.  12  (so  Billerbeck,  in,  549),  dagegen  möglicherweise  wohl  in  Luk.  xv.  31 
(so  J.  Jeremias,  Die  Gleichnisse  JestP  (1959),  S.  1 13  f.). 
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um  festgefugte  Verhältnisse.  Die  rechtsgeschichtliche  Entwicklung  verläuft 
gerade  umgekehrt  wie  sonst  im  Orient.  Während  anderswo  diese  Rechtsform 
aufgesogen  wird,  wird  sie  hier  erst  ausgebildet.  Die  Herausbildung  dieses 
‘Erbrechts’  ist  eine  der  hervorstechendsten  Leistungen  des  frühtannai tischen 
Rabbinats. 

Die  versuchsweise  Zugrundelegung  der  Mattanah  für  die  Exegese  von  Gal. 
iii  ist  so  methodisch  gerechtfertigt.  Aber  deckt  sich  beides  tatsächlich?  Eine 
hyf>othetische  Erklärung  der  Einzelelemente  wird  es  erweisen.  Die  Exegeten 
sind  sich  darüber  uneinig,  ob  âvôpco-rros  von  oOSsis  zu  trennen  ist  oder  nicht. 
Dagegen  spricht  schon,  daß  beide  Worte  eine  kollektive  Nebenbedeutung 
haben.  Das  zugrundeliegende  Schema  stellt  es  nun  sicher,  daß  dvôpcoiroç 
und  oOSeIs  zusämmengehören.  Niemand,  auch  der  Erblasser  nicht,  vermag 
abzuändem  oder  auszulöschen. 

Kupôcû  bezeichnet  den  Akt  der  Ingeltungsetzung.  Das  geschieht  in  ande¬ 
ren  Rechtssystemen  zum  Zeitpunkt  des  Todes  des  Erblassers  —  diese  mit 
Selbstverständlichkeit  in  den  Text  eingetragene  Voraussetzung  hat  die 
Exegese  ganz  unsicher  gemacht.^  Hier  steht  es  anders,  Fixierung  (bzw.  Veröf¬ 
fentlichung)  und  Gültigwerden  des  Testamentes  fallen  zusammen.  So  ist  — 
dies  ist  der  entscheidende  Unterschied  gegenüber  Hebr.  ix.  15  f.  —  auf 
einen  Todesfall  überhaupt  nicht  bezug  genommen.  Aber  nicht  nur  das,  der 
Zeitpunkt  des  Inkrafttretens  ist  genau  angegeben,  es  ist  der  der  Verkündung: 
TÔ  6è  ’Aßpaap  éppéOriCTav.  V.  i6fl  gehört  also  noch  in  den  juristischen  Zusam¬ 
menhang  hinein.  Der  Zeitpunkt  ist  so  genau  umschrieben  —  und  es  ist 
interessant,  daß  es  in  rabbinischer  Terminologie  geschieht*  —  weil  aus  ihm  in 
midraschischer  Exegese  eine  für  den  Fortgang  des  Gedankens  entscheidende 
Konsequenz  erhoben  wird. 

In  V.  17  ist  Kupöco  in  einer  Abwandlung  aufgenommen.  Man  hat  gemeint, 
in  TTpoKEKupcopévTi  das  Spezifische  dieses  Vorgangs,  das  was  diese  Testa¬ 
mentssetzung  von  anderen  unterscheidet,  erblicken  zu  sollen.®  Das  ist,  wie 
sich  aus  V.  1 5  f.  ergab,  sicher  nicht  richtig.  Ein  irpoKupôcû  gibt  es  im 
jüdischen  Recht  überhaupt  nicht,  und  eigentlich  auch  nicht  im  hellenisti¬ 
schen  Bereich.*  D.  h.  irpo-  kann  keine  qualitative  Bedeutung  haben  sondern 
nur  eine  temporale  Beschreibung  darstellen.  Mit  irpoKEKUpcopévTi  wird  dann 
die  juristische  Ebene  nicht  voreilig  verlassen,  wird  das  juristische  Ergebnis 
nicht  relativiert  sondern  ergänzt  durch  eine  Feststellung,  die  fiir  eine 
Wertung  in  anderem  Bereich  von  Bedeutung  sein  kann.  TTpo-  ist  im  Hinblick 
auf  V.  17ft  gebraucht,  es  will  den  zeitlichen  Vorrang  der  èiroyyEXia  =  6ia- 
OriKTi  vor  dem  vöpos  fixieren. 

*  Darum  ist  dies  noch  das  erste  Argument  E.  W.  Burton’s  gegen  die  Bedeutung  6ioröf|KTi  =  Testa¬ 
ment. 

*  ebenso  wie  SHS  term,  für  die  Testamentsfixierung  (s.  Billerbeck,  iii  (1926),  552). 

*  S.  I.  Behm  in  Kittels  Wb.  n,  132. 

*  In  der  einzigen  Belegstelle  fur  TrpoKupöw  Hondiusiii,  Nr.  674  (zit.  von  Behm,  Kittels  Wb.  iii,  1 1 00)  ist 
irp.  auch  in  einem  einen  zeitlichen  Abstand  beschreibenden  Sinne  zu  verstehen. 
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In  V.  15  war  der  Beweisgang  in  der  Form  des  Vergleichs  und  mit  einer 
Einschränkung^  begonnen  worden.  V.  17  wird  das  stillschweigend  beiseite 
gelassen  :  'T^poKEKupco^évT)  Cnrö  toC  OeoO.  Beides  ist  symptomatisch.  Gott  ist  an 
sich  Herr  über  die  üblichen  Regeln.  Aber  Gott  hat  —  dies  ist  der  Sinn  des 
historischen  Beweises  V.  16:  èppéüricTav. . .  —  sich  an  seine  Verheißung,  an 
seine  6ia6i^Kri  gebunden.  So  erfahren  alle  Einzelprobleme  des  Textes  bei 
Zugrundelegung  der  jüdischen  Rechtsfigur  eine  Lösung.  Was  ergibt  sich 
daraus  für  die  Gedankenfuhrung  des  Paulus? 

Das  Verhältnis  von  Gott  und  vôpoç  erschien  der  Auslegung  als  rätselhaft. 
Man  hatte  zu  der  Auskunft  Zuflucht  genommen,  daß  Paulus  im  vöpos  eine 
von  Gott  unabhängige,  ihm  selbständig  und  even tuali ter  feindselig  gegen¬ 
überstehende  Größe  sehe.  oû6e1ç  bezeichne  oder  impliziere  den  vdpoç. 
Seine  Herkunft  sei  durch  V.  19:  dyyEXoi  angedeutet.  Man  kommt  damit  an 
die  Grenze  eines  dualistischen  Systems  und  muß  doch  einräumen,  daß 
Paulus  nirgendwo  sonst  in  diese  Richtung  weisende  Äußerungen  macht.  Es 
hätte  gegen  diese  Auskunft  schon  vorsichtig  stimmen  können,  daß  die  beiden 
parallelen  Aussagen*  in  V.  19  Ä  den  vöpos  gamicht  nach  seiner  letzten  Her¬ 
kunft*  bezeichnen  sondern  nach  seiner  tatsächlichen  Potenz  —  gerade  das 
wird  in  V.  21  aufgenommen.  Daß  der  vöpos  Gegenstand  des  Handelns 
Gottes  ist,  wird  dort  nicht  in  Zweifel  gestellt,*  nur  eine  Beeinträchtigung 
dieser  göttlichen  Stiftung  durch  historische  Umstände  behauptet.  Erst 
dadurch,  daß  es  sich  um  zwei  Werke  des  einen  Gottes  handelt,  wird  das 
Problem  èTroryyEAla-vôuoç  ein  so  spitzes  und  die  Verhältnissetzung  der 
beiden  Größen  so  dringend.  Das  juristische  Bild  von  V.  15-17  leistet  diesen 
Dienst. 

An  dem  dem  alten  Rabbinenschüler  in  Fleisch  und  Blut  übergegangenen 
Grundsatz  :  eine  rOTiö,  eine  Siocöi^Kri  kann  nicht  geändert  werden,  entzündet 
sich  das  theologische  Denken  des  Apostels.  Er  erlaubt  es  ihm,  in  exakter 
Weise  die  Verheißungslinie  durchzuhalten.  Eine  Art  Tatsachenbeweis  folgt 
in  V.  18.  Mag  hier  auch  noch  Form  und  Gliederung  der  logischen  Beweis¬ 
führung*  beibehalten  sein,  in  ihr  enthalten  ist  ein  anderes  Element,  das  nur  als 

*  Kcrrä  AvSpcinrov  Xlyu  bezeichnet  bei  Paulus  immer  eine  Wahrheit,  die  noch  der  Prüfung  am 
Verhalten  Gottes  harrt. 

*  (d)  AyytXot  ;  diese  Bestimmung,  die  im  Spätjudentum  der  Verherrlichung  des  Aktes  der  Gesetzge¬ 
bung  dient,  wird  von  Paulus  umgemünzt,  ohne  daß  er  jedoch  besonderen  Wert  auf  den  Punkt 
legt,  (b)  MXfffTTis  eine  Abhäng^keit  von  Engeln  (so  Lietzmann,  Oepke)  kann  damit  nicht  gemeint 
sein,  da  61’  üYytAwv  nur  ein  Durchgangsstadium  anzcigt  (falsch  u.  a.  J.  Klausner,  Von  Jesus  ^  Paulus 
(1950),  S.  466),  während  Ivö;  eine  absolute  Beziehung  bezeichnen  muß.  Moses  ist  also  Vermittler 
von/fur  viele(n)  ;  es  sind  die  Israeliten  gemeint,  die  reihenweise  hinter  Moses  stehen.  Aber  es  ist 
negativ  ausgedrückt  und  will  so  verstanden  werden.  So  handelt  es  sich  hier  um  die  Komple- 
mentäraussage  zu  V.  i6b:  der  vötios  ist  nicht  auf  Christus  bezüglich.  Beide  Größen  sind  der  Sache 
wie  ihrer  Intention  nach  getrennt. 

*  Si&  bezeichnet  die  Vermittlung  und  nicht  wie  Cnrö  den  Ursprung. 

*  Vgl.  die  Korrelation  V.  3I  (. .  .vöpos  ISöOt)),  V.  33  (ttrayyiAla. .  .SoOiJ). 

*  In  V.  30  bt  hinter  fonv  ein  Punkt  zu  setzen  (darum  auch  in  V.  30a  Sé  und  nicht  piv).  Dann  folgt 
in  dem  bei  Paulus  geläufigen  Vierertakt  (vgl.  nur  Gal.  ii.  16  ff.)  ein  Beweisg^g,  dessen  Problem 
durch  die  Einheit  Gottes  und  die  Mehrzahl  seiner  Werke  gegeben  ist  (gegenüber  V.  18  eine  vertiefte 
Frage). 
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erlebte  Wirklichkeit  beweiskräftig  ist,  die  Aussage  von  V.  (die  ihrerseits 
in  enger  Beziehung  zu  V.  16 b  steht).  Diese  Erfahrung  der  in  Christus 
wird  im  juristischen  Beweisgang  auch  theoretisch,  theologisch,  geschichtstheo¬ 
logisch  angegangen  und  dadurch  deren  Identität  mit  der  èTroyyeXia  enthüllt. 

Die  juristische  Durchführung  eines  solchen  Beweises  ist  dem  damaligen 
Judentum  nichts  Ungewohntes.  Auf  das  Gesetz  bezogen  begegnet  sie 
häufig.  Gott  bindet  sich  an  sein  Wort,  darum  kann  er  sein  Gesetz  nicht 
ändern.  So  bindet  sich  Gott  auch  an  die  Regeln  der  Interpretation  seines 
Gesetzes  und  es  kann  geschehen,  daß  er  dabei  von  ‘seinen  Kindern  besiegt’ 
wird.*  In  solch  einem  Disput  um  das  Gesetz  kommt  es  auch  einmal  zur  Gleich- 
setzung  der  Tora  mit  einer  '•p'n’n.  Es  handelt  sich  um  ein  Wort,  das  man  auf 
den  ersten  Blick  als  Gegenformulierung  zu  Gal.  iii.  15  ansehen  könnte: 
jegliche  'p'n'n,  teilweise  aufgehoben,  ist  gänzlich  aufgehoben.*  Gegenüber 
dem  Versuch  eines  Menschen,  Salomos,  durch  Streichung  eines  Jod  die  Tora 
zu  ändern,  argumentiert  das  Deuteronomium  (bzw.  die  Rabbinen),  indem 
es  Gott  auf  die  bei  einer  'pTi'n  (nur  bei  dieser!)  gegebene  Möglichkeit  und 
deren  Konsequenz  aufmerksam  macht.  Hier  wird  also  durch  Heranziehung 
eines  anderen  Rechtsinstituts  und  das  Aufzeigen  der  uferlosen  Weiterungen, 
die  mit  seiner  Anwendung  gegeben  wären,  die  Unveränderlichkeit  der  Tora 
sichergestellt.  Gott  wäre,  wenn  er  Salomo  nicht  in  den  Arm  fiele,  gezwungen, 
die  ganze  Tora  aufzugeben.  Dies  ist  die  Voraussetzung  des  Arguments. 
Demgemäß  ist  der  vö^os  keine  sondern  wird  nur  als  solche  gesetzt  fiir 

die  Dauer  eines  Diskussionsganges. 

Paulus  hatte  das  sehr  viel  schwierigere  Problem  zu  bewältigen,  die 
Konstanz  des  Gotteswillens  an  zwei  verschiedenen  Gegenständen  zu  exempli¬ 
fizieren.  Er  tut  es,  indem  er  sie  auf  zwei  völlig  geschiedene  Ebenen  projiziert 
und  die  Unmöglichkeit  der  Ergänzung  durch  die  Unstatthaftigkeit  eines 
Kodizills  (oder  einer  Annihilierung*)  dartut.  Lediglich  Hilfsgedanken  im 
Zusammenhang  sind  es,  wenn  er  auf  den  zeitlichen  Vorrang  der  èiTcr/yeAfa 
rekurriert  und  die  tatsächliche  Integrität  des  vöüos  in  Zweifel  zieht. 

Es  war  ein  kühner  Griff,  den  Paulus  vomahm,  aber  fiir  die  damalige 
Umwelt  kein  gewaltsamer.  Denn  Siocüi^lKq  hatte  im  zeitgenössischen  Juden¬ 
tum  immer  mehr  den  Charakter  einer  einseitigen  Verfiigung  angenommen; 
die  Qumran texte  beweisen  es,  daß  diese  Veränderung  des  Wortinhalts  bis  in 
den  hebräischen  Bereich  zurück-,  auf  die  Sinnbestimmung  von  nna  einge¬ 
wirkt  hat.  War*  aber  Gottes  mia  eine  ÖioOfiKq,  dann  lag  es  fiir  den  Torajuristen 

^  Sehr  erhellend  fiir  die  Logik  von  V.  i8  C.  Holsten,  Das  Evangelium  des  Paulus  (1880),  S.  163. 
Danach  V.  i8a  Obersatz:  wenn  a  wirklich,  nicht  mehr  ß;  i8fr  Untersatz:  nun  ist  aber  ß  wirklich. 

*  BM  59b  (BUlerbeck  iv,  314). 

*  jSanh.  20C  Z.  48  ff.;  vgl.  dazu  m.  Art.  im  Joum.  of  Semitic  Studies  (i960),  p.  353  ff.  Es  war 
abzugehen  von  der  Interpretation  A.  Gulak’s,  Das  Urkundenwesen  im  Talmud  (1935),  S.  132. 

*  Diese  von  Paulus  in  V.  1 7  besonders  hervorgehobene  Möglichkeit  ist  schon  im  Hinblick  auf.  V. 

18  formuliert  und  stellt  sachlich  die  dem  Apostel  naheliegende  Alternative  dar.  Bei  den  Galatem 
dagegen  hat,  wie  Gal.  iii.  3  aiuuzeigen  scheint,  eher  die  andere  Möglichkeit  im  Vordergrund 
gestanden.  *  Vgl.  den  Unterschied  zu  der  rhetorischen  Gleichsetzung  in  jSan.  20C  Z.  48  ff. 
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nahe,  vom  Wesen  einer  6ia0f|KTi  —  und  zwar  dann  einer  jüdischen,  einer 
nina  —  aus  zu  argumentieren.  Noch  E.  W.  Burton  hatte  gemeint,  der  starke 
Einfluß  hebräischer  termini  in  der  Umgebung  spräche  fbr  die  Bedeutung 
‘Bund’.^  Es  zeigte  sich,  das  Gegenteil  ist  richtig.  Der  rabbinischen  Beweis- 
ßihnmg  entspricht  ein  rabbinischer  Beweisgegenstand.  Dies  umso  mehr,  als  der 
Begriff  KÀTipovotila,  auf  den  Paulus  zusteuert,  ebenso  wie  tna  nina  zugleich 
ein  Haben  und  Nichthaben  bezeichnet. 

Pauli  Lösung  findet  eine  gewisse  Parallele  in  den  zahlreichen  spätjüdischen 
Versuchen,  wichtige  oder  neue  Spezialvorschriften  in  die  Zeit  vor  Moses 
hinaufzudatieren  und  anderseits  bestimmte  Zeiten  als  verderbt  abzuwerten. 
Sie  unterscheidet  sich  von  diesen  durch  die  Logik  und  antinomistische 
Radikalität  der  Durchführung.  Aber:  wenn  auch  das  ganze  G^etz  einge¬ 
klammert  wird,  so  ist  doch  damit,  wie  schon  Marcion  gesehen  hat,  implicite 
eine  Anknüpfung  an  die  alttestamentliche  Heilsgeschichte  gegeben.  Sobald 
die  hier  gebotene  Lösung  als  fragwürdig  oder  missionarisch  unwirksam 
erschien,  mußte  ein  engerer  Anschluß  an  das  A.T.  versucht  werden  —  wie 
dies  in  den  späteren  Paulusbriefen  auch  geschieht.  Ein  anderer  Lösungs¬ 
versuch  liegt  schon  in  Gal.  iv.  21  ff.  vor.  Er  unterscheidet  sich  von  dem  in  Gal. 
iii.  15  ff.  nicht  unwesentlich.*  Am  ehesten  wird  man  in  der  Passage  vorge¬ 
formtes,  bei  anderer  Gelegenheit  schon  formuliertes  Material  zu  erblicken 
haben.  Dann  hebt  sich  unsere  Stelle  heraus  als  eiru  der  paulinischen  Konzep¬ 
tionen,  ttIotis  und  vöpos  in  eine  Beziehung  zu  setzen  —  für  unser  Urteil 
vielleicht  ein  Versuch,  das  ‘Unmögliche  mögUch  zu  machen’,*  gemessen  an 
den  Denkvoraussetzungen  seiner  Zeit  jedoch  mit  einer  bemerkenswerten 
Prägnanz  und  Beweiskraft  durchgeftihrt.  e.  bammel 


JVhi;  T*st.  Stud.  6,  pp.  319-31. 

ST  LUKE  AND  THE  ‘SEVENTY(-TWO)’ 

In  the  course  of  his  article  ‘Seventy  or  Seventy-two  Disciples?’*  Professor 
Bruce  Metzger  has  included  among  his  data  what  might  conceivably  be  ‘  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter’,  namely  the  so-called  Letter  of  Aristeas. 
After  listing  the  more  important  of  the  instances  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  in 
Jewish  antiquities  he  concludes  that  such  symbolism  as  that  of  the  seventy 
bullocks  sacrificed  for  the  Gentile  nations  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (about 
which  time  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place) 

A.  a.  O.,  S.  504. 

*  Anders  W.  Köpp,  Wiss.  Ztsekr.  d.  Univ,  Rostock  (1952/3),  S.  186. 

*  Die  Formulierung  stammt  von  O.  Pfleiderer,  Der  Paulinismus  (1873),  S.  87,  der  jedoch  Gal.  iii. 
15  ff.  nicht  erwähnt. 

*  N.T.S.  V  (1959),  299-306. 
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or  the  supposed  Transjordanian  destination  of  the  Seventy  (symbolic  again 
of  the  seventy  Gentile  nations,  since  many  Gentiles  inhabited  that  region) 
would  have  meant  nothing  to  Luke  or  Theophilus,  since  neither  was  a  Jew. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  specifically  Jeivish  symbolism  would  be  unlikely  to 
have  attracted  St  Luke  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  use  of  it,  and  still  less 
to  have  any  significance  for  his  Gentile  audience,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
an  explanation  of  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy  (-two).  The  origin  of  this 
narrative,  the  present  writer  would  suggest,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Letter 
of  Aristeas. 

St  Luke’s  affection  for  the  Septuagint  may  be  .taken  as  well  established. 
‘He  consciously  imitates  the  Greek  Bible’,  wrote  J.  H.  Moulton  exactly  half 
a  century  ago.^  Fifteen  years  later  B.  H.  Streeter  observed  that  ‘one  of  the 
things  by  which  Luke’s  style  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  Gospels  is 
his  fondness  for  Septuagintal  language’,*  while  a  searching  examination  of 
the  language  and  style  of  the  body  of  the  Gospel  in  contradistinction  to  the 
cultured  Greek  of  the  preface  led  H.  F.  D.  Sparks  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
‘  Semitisms  ’  are  due  not  to  the  use  of  Semitic  sources,  but  to  conscious  and 
deliberate  imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Septuagint.* 

Assuming  a  veneration  for  the  Greek  Bible  so  profound  as  to  produce 
conscious  imitation,  it  may  well  be  postulated  that  the  Evangelist  would  at 
the  same  time  have  a  high  regard  for  that  document  which  purported  to 
record  its  origin,  and  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  enjoyed  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion.*  It  is  now  recognized  as  initially  a  propaganda  work,  having  the  object 
either  of  commending  Judaism  to  Gentiles  (as  most  hold),  or  of  strengthening 
the  self-esteem  of  the  Jews  themselves,  or  both.  This  primary  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  was  superseded  quite  early  by  what  H.  M.  Orlinsky  has  described  as 
its  ‘relatively  unimportant  LXX  element’,*  with  the  result  that  the  account 
of  the  translation  of  the  Law — later  extended  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  Bible — was  taken  as  the  basic  element  and,  in  fact,  the  raison  d’être  of 
the  document.  In  view  of  the  wide  prestige  attaching  to  Aristeas  as  the 
authentic  account  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  Gentile  world 
it  should  not  be  surprising  that  Luke  the  Gentile  should  reflect  its  influence. 

In  a  recent  study  Professor  Otto  Piper  has  shown  how  each  Evangelist, 
while  adhering  strictly  to  the  ‘Gospel  pattern’,  nevertheless  found  room 
within  it  for  ‘diversity  in  the  arrangements  of  the  materials  available  as  well 
as  for  their  selection’,  the  theological  interests  of  the  writer  being  one  of  the 
criteria  governing  his  choice.*  In  the  episode  of  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy 

*  Cambridgt  Biblical  Essays,  ed.  H.  B.  Swete  (London,  1909),  p.  479. 

*  77»  Four  Gospels  (London,  1934),  p.  267. 

*  ‘The  Semitisnu  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel’,  j.T.S.  xuv  (1943),  129-38. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xn,  paraphrases  about  two-fifths  of  Aristeas  while  retaining  much  of  its  charac¬ 
teristic  vocabulary.  For  a  recent  discussion  of  its  use  by  Philo  {De  Vita  Mosis,  ii,  v-vii),  see  M.  Hadas, 
Aristeas  to  Philocrates  (New  York  and  London,  1951),  pp.  ai-6. 

*  In  an  extended  review  of  Hadas,  op.  cit.,  in  the  Crozer  Quarterly,  xxix  (Chester,  Pa.,  1952),  201-5. 

*  ‘The  Origin  of  the  Gospel  Pattern’,  J.B.L.  lxxviii  (1959),  115-24. 
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(-two)  we  have  an  example  of  St  Luke’s  adherence  to  the  pattern  while  at 
the  same  time  exercising,  for  didactic  purposes,  an  independence  in  the 
presentation  of  material.  This  account  has  every  appearance  of  being  a 
designed  use  of  Aristeas  for  promoting  the  Lucan  motif  of  the  admission  of 
Gentiles  to  the  Christian  Church.  Just  as  the  seventy-two  emissaries  of 
Aristeas  had,  by  their  translation,  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  Law  to  the 
Greek-speaking  world,  so  the  Seventy(-two)  are  divinely  commissioned  to 
proclaim  its  fulfilment  in  the  Gospel  message.  Luke  had  already  faithfully 
recorded  from  his  Marcan  source  (Mark  vi.  7  ff.)  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve 
(Luke  ix.  i  ff.).  Using  this  as  a  framework  he  proceeds  to  compose,  with  the 
introduction  of  Q  material,  his  own  narrative  of  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy 
(-two)  (Luke  X.  I  ff.),  a  precedent  for  the  doublet  coming  readily  to  hand 
in  the  Marcan  account  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  and  Four  Thousand  respec¬ 
tively  (Mark  vi.  33  ff.;  viii.  i  ff.). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  variant  reading  (seventy  or  seventy-two)  in  Luke  x.  i , 

1 7,  the  available  evidence  is  far  from  furnishing  direct  proof  of  the  hypothesis, 
but  on  a  balance  of  probability  it  would  seem  that  it  is  to  the  Letter  of 
Aristeas  rather  than  elsewhere  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  Luke’s 
‘Seventy  (-two)  ’.  Could  this  be  definitely  established  the  problem  of  the  true 
reading  would,  of  course,  cease  to  exist.  Sidney  jellicoe 


Ntw  Tut.  Stud.  6,  pp.  333-5. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Theologie  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Alan  Richardson. 
S.C.M.  Press,  London,  1958.  Pp.  423.  305. 

This  is  an  admirably  planned  and  no  less  admirably  executed  work.  In  the  course 
of  its  compactly  printed  pages  every  major  theme  of  N.T.  theology  is  covered. 
Chapters  1-5  deal  with  the  concepts  of  faith,  knowledge,  salvation  and  the  Spirit; 
chapters  6-10  describe  the  person  and  work  of  Christ;  the  remaining  chapters 
(11-16)  are  devoted  to  the  church,  ministry,  and  sacraments.  The  treatment  is 
learned,  judicious,  and  clear.  The  author  makes  full  use  of  recent  investigations 
into  the  lang^uage  of  the  N.T.,  but  he  never  loses  the  theological  wood  in  the 
linguistic  trees.  Time  and  again  he  extracts  the  maximum  degree  of  theological 
interpretation  from  a  careful  word-analysis. 

Anyone  who  sets  out  to  write  a  theology  of  the  N.T.  has  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
forcing  his  material  into  non-biblical  categories  of  thought.  Professor  Richardson 
avoids  this  danger  almost  completely.  So,  for  instance,  he  shows  on  pp.  122-3 
the  N.T.  impUes,  without  actually  stating,  the  Patristic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  only  possible  lap>se  from  virtue  occurs  on  pp.  315-17  where  the  attempt  to 
find  an  anticipation  of  the  second-century  episcopate  in  Luke  xxii.  30  seems  a  little 
strained. 

Two  characteristics  of  Professor  Richardson’s  approach  deserve  special  note. 

1.  He  emphasizes  that  the  N.T.  is  dominated  by  a  Jewish  rather  than  a  Greek 
background.  He  refuses  to  detect  a  nebulous  ‘ Gnostic’  influence  in  such  key-terms 
as  yvôxTtç,  9b}ç  and  puon^ptov  which,  he  maintains,  can  be  explained  through  Jewish 
literature  alone.  In  particular  he  underlines  the  typological  structure  of  the  N.T.: 
Christ  is  the  New  Moses  who  effects  a  New  Exodus  and  ratifies  a  New  Covenant 
which  disciples  must  keep  until  his  return  in  glory. 

2.  Professor  Richardson  emphasizes  that  salvation,  according  to  the  N.T., 
is  a  corporate  activity  whereby  Christians  participate  together  in  the  New  Humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Chapters  1 1  and  12,  entitled  ‘The  Whole  Christ’  and  ‘The  Israel 
of  God  ’,  form  an  expansion  of  this  theme  :  ‘  Christians  are  corporately  “  the  called  ” 
and  corporately  “the  elect’’,  and  they  are  these  things  because  they  are  one  body 
in  Christ,  the  Elect  One’  (p.  274). 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  each  of  these  emphases  is  well  placed,  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  N.T.  is  permeated  in  general  by  O.T.  thought-forms  and  in  particular  by 
the  Semitic  concept  of  ‘corporate  personality’.  Each  emphasis,  moreover,  ad¬ 
ministers  a  necessary  corrective:  the  first  corrects  the  tendency  to  explain  the  N.T. 
in  terms  of  pagan  origins,  while  the  second  corrects  the  individualism  to  which 
modem  Western  exegetes  are  by  nature  prone. 

Yet  all  correctives,  once  they  become  the  prevailing  fashion,  bring  fresh  dangers 
of  their  own.  The  danger  inherent  in  a  rigorous  application  of  the  first  corrective  is 
particularly  plain.  Professor  Richardson  seems  to  be  carrying  his  enthusiasm  for 
Palestinian  sources  too  far  when  he  dismisses  the  relevance  of  Philo  out  of  hand 
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(pp.  68,  73,  161).  But  much  more  disquiet  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  his  use  of  typo¬ 
logy.  The  typological  corres{K>ndences  that  he  detects  are  usually  convincing 
enough.  The  trouble  occurs  over  their  relation  to  historical  fact.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  learn  that  such  correspondences  were  the  means  through  which  the  facts  of 
Christ’s  ministry  acquired  significance  for  the  apostolic  mind;  but  we  still  need 
a  non-typological  validation  of  the  facts  themselves.  Now  here  some  readers  may 
be  disapp>ointed.  Concerning  ‘the  historical  happening’  of  the  Transfiguration 
all  we  are  told  is  that  ‘  the  three  chosen  witnesses  underwent  an  experience  which 
was  beyond  the  power  of  human  language  to  express,  but  which  they  understood 
as  a  divine  ratification  of  their  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  God’  (pp. 
i8i-a).  But  how  do  we  know  that  the  evangelists  did  not  exaggerate,  if  not  invent, 
this  ‘experience’  (and  perhaps  many  other  ‘experiences’)  in  an  excess  of  tyjK)- 
logical  zeal?  After  all,  Professor  Richardson  himself  suggests  that  Luke  locates  the 
giving  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  in  order  to  form  a  comparison  and 
contrast  with  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai  (pp.  1 16-20). 

However,  this  query  must  not  be  allowed  to  give  a  wrong  impression.  Professor 
Richardson’s  insistence  on  the  facticity  of  the  Resurrection  shows  that  on  crucial 
points  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  grounding  the  kerygma  in  historical 
events.  And  it  would  be  unjust  to  let  any  query  obscure  the  outstanding  merits  of 
this  much-needed  book.  h.  p.  owen 


The  Cairo  Geniza.  By  Paul  E.  Kahle.  2nd  edition.  Blackwell,  Oxford, 
1959- 

Professor  Kahle’s  three  Schweich  lectures  on  the  significance  of  the  manuscripts 
discovered  in  the  geniza  of  the  Fustat  Synagogue  in  Cairo  were  first  published  in 
1947.  This  book,  the  result  of  more  than  forty  years  of  research  into  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  the  ancient  Aramaic,  Greek,  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  Bible,  has  since 
become  the  classic  work  on  the  textual  history  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  second 
edition  follows  the  original  headings  (General  Introduction,  The  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Bible,  The  Translations  of  the  Bible),  but  there  are  two  new  appendices  on  the 
Samaritan  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  and  the  Palestinian/Tiberian  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  ten  manuscript  facsimiles.  Moreover,  the  author  has  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  present  edition  by  incorporating  into  his  study 
material  from  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  manuscripts  discovered  by  A.  Diez 
Macho,  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Kahle’s  general  intention  is  to  establish  an  historical  bond  between  the  Qumran 
texts,  the  Cairo  Geniza,  the  ninth-century  Karaites,  and  the  Tiberian  Masoretes. 
He  reasons  as  follows.  The  manuscripts  reported  by  the  Patriarch  Timotheus  I 
as  having  been  found  in  about  a.d.  800,  not  far  from  Jericho,  must  in  fact  have  been 
discovered  in  one  of  the  Qumran  caves.  These  documents  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Karaites  of  Jerusalem,  who  read  in  them  what  they  thought  to  be  Sadducean 
teachings,  and  were  subsequendy  influenced  by  them.  Hence  the  apparent 
‘Dead  Sea’  affinities  of  early  Karaism,  and  also  the  presence  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the 
Testament  of  Levi,  and  especially  the  Damascus  Document,  among  the  mass  of 
Karaite  material  recovered  from  the  Cairo  geniza.  Furthermore,  although  some  of 
his  readers  will  doubdess  refuse  to  follow  him  on  this  point,  the  author  categori¬ 
cally — and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  rightly — asserts  that  the  leaders  of  the  Tiberian 
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Masoretes,  namely  the  Ben  Asher  family,  were  Karaites.  This  story  is  based  in 
particular  on  Mosheh  b.  Asher’s  Song  of  the  Vine,  which,  according  to  N.  Wieder 
and  M.  Gertner,  as  well  as  being  characteristically  Karaite,  bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  Qumran  writings.  The  Tiberian  Masoretes’  familiarity  with 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  having  reintroduced  certain 
end-vowels  into  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  a  phenomenon  which  Kahle 
previously  attributed  exclusively  to  the  custom  practised  in  the  reading  of  the 
Koran. 

As  regards  the  Greek  Bible,  the  writer  continues  firmly  to  oppose  the  Lagardian 
hypothesis  of  an  Urtext  of  the  Septuagint.  As  is  well  known,  the  standard  Greek 
version  of  the  Torah — and  of  the  Torah  alone — which  Pseudo-Aristeas  attempted 
to  invest  with  unchallenged  authority,  is,  in  Kahle’s  opinion,  not  a  new  translation, 
but  an  authorized  revision  of  existing  versions.  The  standard  Septuagint  covering 
the  whole  Bible  resulted  from  the  Church’s  need  of  an  official,  uniform  text  of  the 
Old  Testament.  But  before  this  stage  of  uniformity  was  reached,  there  were  in 
Hellenistic  Judaism  several  translations  and  subsequent  revisions  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  the  various  geographical  regions  (Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  etc.)  having 
each  their  own  authorized  version.  As  for  the  New  Testament,  many  of  its  Old 
Testament  quotations  substantially  differ  from  what  is  today  considered  as  the 
Septuagint.  In  Kahle’s  view,  the  Egyptian  papyri,  as  well  as  the  Greek  fragments 
from  Qumran  Cave  rv  and  the  fragmentary  scroll  of  the  Minor  Prophets  discovered 
‘somewhere’  in  the  Judaean  desert,  confirm  this  hyp>othesb.  However,  it  still 
remains  a  matter  of  controversy.  F.  M.  Cross,  for  instance,  writes  in  The  Ancient 
Library  of  Qumran:  ‘All  the  new  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  these  problems  will 
be  solved  in  the  general  framework  of  the  proto-Septuagint  hypothesis  formulated 
by  Lagarde’  (p.  12g  n.  19). 

The  final  solution  to  the  dilenuna  will,  I  think,  be  found  only  when  the  nature 
of  the  Greek  versions,  as  translations,  has  been  more  closely  investigated,  and  their 
real  purpose  properly  defined.  Did  they  ever  occupy,  among  Greek-speaking 
Jews,  a  place  comparable  to  the  unique  status  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  Church? 
If  they  did.  Kahle  is  p>ossibly  wrong  in  holding  that  the  discrepant  recensions  are 
autonomous  translations:  they  might  easily  be,  as  the  Lagardians  think,  mere 
revisions  of  a  proto-Septuagint.  Otherwise,  if  they  were  only  subordinate  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  not  really  considered  by  Hellenistic 
Jews  as  the  sacred  text,  the  various  versions  would  represent  nothing  more  than 
linguistic,  historical,  and  theological  differences  among  scattered  Jewish  groups. 

In  this  connexion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  second  column  of  the 
Hexapla,  with  its  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  script,  appears  to  prove  that  in  Hellenistic 
synagogues  the  Bible  was  also  read  first  in  Hebrew,  and  then  in  Greek.  If  this  was 
so,  the  Greek  translations  are  comparable,  as  a  literary  genre,  to  the  Aramaic 
Targ^mim,  and  each  one  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merit,  and  not  as  a  more  or 
less  ‘corrupt’  reflection  of  an  Urtext.  Moreover,  is  it  likely  that  a  uniform  Greek 
translation  was  adopted  by  the  whole  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  at  a  period  when  there 
was  no  uniform  Hebrew  Bible? 

These  considerations  furnish,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong — if  not  final — argument 
in  favour  of  Kahle’s  theory.  The  Greek  Bible  must  have  evolved  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Aramaic  translations,  and  even  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  which  are  the  result  of 
a  process  of  harmonization  making  for  an  eventual  uniformity.  The  origins  of  the 
Septuagint  cannot,  therefore,  be  probed  by  means  of  textual  criticism  alone: 
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there  are  more  fundamental  issues  involved,  relating  principally  to  the  actual 
purpose  of  translating  the  Bible  into  Greek  at  all. 

The  relatively  short  section  devoted  to  the  Targums  is  less  controversial,  but  its 
importance  to  New  Testament  studies  cannot  be  exaggerated.  On  the  whole,  the 
author’s  earlier  statements  are  reiterated,  namely,  the  priority  of  the  Palestinian 
Targums  of  the  Pentateuch  over  Onkelos,  the  ‘  uncanonized  ’  state  of  these  Targums 
which  enables  scholars  to  discern  the  process  of  fixation  of  an  ancient  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  pre-Mishnaic  origin  of  these  writings.  Two  recently  discovered 
documents,  the  Codex  Neofiti,  which  gives  a  complete  recension  of  the  Targum 
Yerushalmi,  and  the  Qumran  Genesis  Apocryphon,  provide  new  material  for  the 
author’s  synthesis.  All  who  have  worked  during  the  last  few  years  on  these  texts 
(A.  Diez  Macho,  M.  Black,  R.  Bloch,  P.  Grelot,  and  myself),  support  Kahle’s 
thesis  that,  as  regards  their  contents,  Haggadic  and  Halakhic,  these  texts  represent, 
in  the  main,  exegetical  traditions  of  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  that  their 
language  is  basically  the  spoken  Aramaic  of  Palestine  of  the  same  period. 

As  far  as  Onkelos  and  the  Palestinian  Pseudo-Jonathan  are  concerned,  I  am 
inclined  to  go  one  step  further  then  Professor  Kahle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seems 
to  have  modified  his  own  estimate  of  Onkelos  since  1947.  He  thought  then  that 
it  was  ‘composed’  in  Babylonia;  now  he  is  content  to  conclude  that  it  was  given  its 
final  form  there.  Recent  inquiries  have  convinced  me  of  the  primitive  Palestinian 
character,  discernible  beneath  their  Babylonian  adaptation,  of  both  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan  on  the  Prophets.  It  seems  equally  probable  that  Pseudo-Jonathan  does 
not  originate  in  an  Onkelos  augmented  by  midrashic  jx>rtions  borrowed  from  the 
Palestinian  Targ^um,  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  Palestinian  document  parti¬ 
ally  revised  after  Onkelos. 

As  things  are,  it  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that  Kahle,  Wensinck,  Black, 
etc.,  are  right  in  advancing  the  Palestinian  Targums  as  the  most  reliable  linguis¬ 
tic  background  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  But  they  have  as  even  more 
important  contribution  to  make  to  a  better  understanding  of  Christian  beginnings. 
As  the  author  of  this  book  writes:  ‘We  can  learn  many  more  details  from  them 
than  from  the  material  collected  by  Billerbeck  and  Bonsirven.  Their  voluminous 
works  only  serve  to  indicate  what  the  conditions  were  at  the  time  of  the  reorganiz¬ 
ation  of  Judaism  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. ...  In  the  Palestinian  Targum 
of  the  Pentateuch  we  have,  in  the  main,  material  coming  from  pre-Christian  times, 
which  must  be  studied  by  everyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  state  of  Judaism 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christianity’  (p.  208).  I  am  sure  that  New  Testament 
scholars  will  take  these  words  to  heart;  I  myself  believe  that  the  greatest  advantage 
deriving  from  the  study  of  these  texts  is  that  they  reveal  the  fundamentals  of  Jewish 
exegetical  tradition,  the  ground  upon  which  the  primitive  Christian  message  was 
built. 

I  have  said  enough  to  stress  the  importance  of  Professor  Kahle’s  book  to  New 
Testament  studies.  It  may  perhaps  be  timely  to  draw  attention  to  one  p>oint 
more.  Throughout  its  pages,  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  is  not  only  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  pursuer  of  new  ideas,  but  also  a  generator  of  new  scholars,  in  that  his 
unselfish  love  of  learning  has  led  him  to  share  with  them  not  only  his  opinions 
and  knowledge,  but  even  the  unpublished  manuscripts  in  his  ptossession.  His 
example  is  particularly  bright  and  conspicuous  in  these  gloomy  times,  when 
dissatisfied  students,  their  work  brought  to  a  halt,  fret  after  fragments  inaccessible 
and  languish  after  Scrolls  still  unseen.  o.  vermes 
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